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Cbe  fIDarcb  of  lEvents 


THE  present  political  upheaval, 
whatever  the  immediate  results 
at  the  polls,  is  most  encouraging 
for  clean  and  efficient  government. 

The  Republican  party  is  renewing  itself 
and  showing  fresh  vigor  and  character 
by  the  leadership  of  Insurgents  and 
Progressives.  The  old  leaders  are  beaten 
or  shorn  of  their  power.  The  President's 
naif  recantation  (welcome  back,  O  vic- 
torious Insurgents;  here  are  your  loaves 
and  fishes;  come,  let  us  be  friends! );  the 
practical  certainty  that  the  tariff  will 
again  be  attacked,  piecemeal  or  in  toto, 
whoever  win;  and,  most  of  all,  the  control 
of  the  party  henceforth  by  the  men  whom 
the  Old  Guard  fought  to  their  own  death  — 
all  this  means  a  Republican  party  of  the 
old-time  moral  vigor  and  earnestness. 
It  has  convictions  now.  Whether  it  hold 
its  majority  or  not,  it  will  work  for  good 
government  and  against  old  abuses. 

Rid  at  last  of  Mr.  Bryan's  domina- 
tion, the  Democratic  party  has  seen  its 
opportunity;  and,  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  it  has  risen  to  it  and  put  forward 
many  men  of  the  highest  civic  type.  To 
whatever  extent  it  win  or  lose,  it,  too,  is 
once  more  become  a  party  that  will  make 
for  good  government. 

In  general,  therefore,  it  is  a  very  whole- 
some political  condition.  And  it  is  almost 
incredible  how  complete  a  change  has  so 
suddenly  come.  Yesterday  practically  all 
legislation  —  and,  therefore,  all  platforms 


and  plans  —  had  to  meet  the  approval 
of  two  or  three  men  in  each  end  of  the 
Capitol.  Else  they  had  no  chance.  Exec- 
utive programmes  were  changed  to  meet 
their  wishes.  They  were  our  rulers.  Those 
who  differed  from  them  were  not  consulted 
in  important  committee-work  and  Presi- 
dential patronage  was  withheld  from 
them.  The  Republican  party  was  man- 
aged by  an  oligarchy.  As  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party  —  what  matter?  It  was  in 
a  helpless  and  hopeless  minority,  an  ill- 
led,   futile   effort   at  obstruction. 

All  this  is  changed  over  summer,  and 
we  seem  already  to  be  in  another  political 
era.  New  personalities  have  arisen,  and 
new  hopes,  a  genuine  interest  in  politics, 
and  an  eager  expectation  of  important 
events.  All  this  has  come,  too,  in  an 
''off"  year. 

Politics  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  activities  of  life  to  all  the 
people  in  a  republic;  and  under  normal 
conditions  it  is  so.  But,  when  it  hardens 
into  a  ''system"  or  becomes  the  peculiar 
property  of  professional  politicians,  and 
all  the  public  business  is  managed  by 
cKques  and  groups,  nothing  is  more  de- 
pressive, nothing  duller.  The  joy  of  the 
present  moment  is  that  this  dullness  has 
yielded  to  a  keen  public  interest.  It  is 
in  this  state  of  the  pubHc  mind  that 
parties  become  real  instruments  of  the 
people's  will  and  government  by  the  people 
becomes  something  more  than  a  phrase. 
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MR.  WOODROW  WILSON 

WHO  RESIGNED  THE  PRESmENCY  OF  PRINXETOX  UXI\'ERSITY  TO  ACCEPT  THE  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINATION  FOR  GOVERNOR 
OF  NEW  JERSEY.  "MR.  WILSON  IS  THE  BEST  EXAMPLE  IN  PRESENT  PUBLIC  LIFE  OF  THE  OLD-FASHIONED  DEMOCRAT 
WHO    HAS    APPLIED    HIS    DOCTRINES    TO    PRESENT    CONDITIONS    WITH    REFRESHING    AND    CONVINCING    CLEARNESS'* 

IStt"  Presidential  IVeather  and  Timber ,"  page  I3S^\ 
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JUDGE  SIJVIEON  E.  BALDWIN,  DEMOCRATIC  CANDIDATE  FOR  GOVERNOR  OF  CONNECTICUT 

A  PROFESSOR  OF  LAW  IN  YALE  UNIVERSITY  SINCE  1872,  AN  AUTHOR  OF    AUTHORITATIVE 
LEGAL  BOOKS,   AND    CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  CONNECTICUT   SUPREME  COURT  OF  ERRORS 


Photograph  by  Pach  Bros. 

MR.  HENRY  L.  STIMSOX,  REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATE  FOR  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  YORK 

WHO,  AS  FEDERAL  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY.  AND  AS  SPECIAL  COUNSEL  FOR  THE  GO\'ERNMENT,  CONVICTED  THE  NEW 
YORK  CENTRAL  AND  OTHER  RAILROADS  OF  REBATING,  SENT  CHARLES  W.  MORSE  TO  THE  PENITENTIARY  FOR 
nULEGULAR  BANKING  METHODS,  AND  RECOVERED  $3,435,365  IN  BACK  DUTIES  AND  FINES  FROM  THE  SUGAR  TRUST 


in 


Copyright  by  Pach  Bros.,  N.  Y. 

MR.  JOHN  A.  DIX,  DEMOCRATIC  CANDIDATE  FOR  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  YORK 

A  SUCCESSFUL  MAN-OF-AFFAIRS  AND  BANKER  WHO  SERVED  AS  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  STATE  EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE.  IT  WAS  HIS  UNCLE,  JOHN  A.  DIX,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY  IN  1 86 1 ,  WHO  SENT  THE  FAMOUS  MESSAGE 
TO  A  REVENUE  CUTTER:      " IF  ANY  MAN  ATTEMPTS  TO  HAUL  DOWN  THE  AMERICAN   FLAG,   SHOOT  HIM   ON   THE   SPOT." 
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DR.  GILBERT  REID 


Photograph  by  Brown  Bros. 


AN  AMERICAN,  LONG  RESIDENT  IN  CHINA,  WHOSE  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  HAS  WON  HIM  THE 
FRIENDSHIP  OF  MANY  MANDARINS  AND  NOBLEMEN,  AND  WHO  HAS  ORGANIZED  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE    OF  CHINA   TO   PROMOTE    FRIENDLY    RELATIONS    WITH   FOREIGNERS 

[See  "  China  —  a  Permanent  Empire  "  page  13674} 


:MR.  henry  WALLACE 
EDITOR  OF  "Wallace's  farmer",  des  modjes,  ia.,  and  president  of  the  next  national  conservation  congres 
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MR.  FREDERICK  A.  CLEVELAND,  OF  NEW  YORK 

WHO  WAS  SELECTED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  HEAD  THE  EFFICIENCY  BOARD,  WHICH 
WILL  INVESTIGATE  WASTE  IN    THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL   GOVERNMENT 


[See  "President    Ta/i't  Activities,"  fajie  ZJSiS] 


•  Photograph  by  Brown  Bros. 


THE  SULTAN  OF  SULU  — AN  AMERICAN  POTENTATE 


WHO  RECENTLY  CAME  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  WHOSE  VISIT  WILL  RESULT  IN 
A  BETTER  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 
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MAJOR  JOHN  E.  OILMAN,  OF  BOSTON 

WHO,  AT  THIS  year's  ENCAMPMENT  Oi"  THE  GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC,  WAS  ELECTED 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF.  THE  ORGANIZATION  DID  NOT  ENDORSE  THE  PROPOSED  DOLLAR-A-DAY 
PENSION   FOR   EVERY  CIVIL  WAR  SOLDIER  REGARDLESS  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  HE  SERVED 


Cop>Tight  by  Campbell  Stuuius,  N    Y, 

Mr.  Seton  Lt-Gen.  Baden-Powell  Mr.  Dan  Beari 

MR.  ERNEST  THOMPSON  SETON  AND  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  BADEN-POWELL 

THE  LEADERS    OF    THE     "BOY  SCOUTS,"     W^HO    NOW    NUMBER    400,000   IN     GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  HAVE  ENROLLED  ABOUT  I  $0,000  AMERICAN  BOYS  IN  FOUR  MONTHS 


GENERAL  HARRISON  GR.\Y  OTIS 

THE  OWNER  OF  THE  LOS  ANGELES  (CAL.)  "tIMES",  WHOSE  OFFICE  WAS  WRECKED  AND  WHERE  IQ  MEN 
WERE  KILLED  BY  AN  EXPLOSION.  GENERAL  OTIS  HAS  FOR  MANY  YEARS  MAINTAINED  AN  OPEN  SHOP 
^GAINST  THE  HOSTILITY  OF  THE  LABOR  UNIONS;  AND  HE  HAD  RECEIVED  MANY  THREATENING  LETTERS 


PRESIDENTIAL   WEATHER   AND    TIMBER  13587 

PRESIDENTIAL  WEATHER  AND  TIMBER  won  only  by  hard  fighting.    He  has  always 

WILL  it  rain  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  gone  fighting  —  gone  right  into  the  battle, 

the    first    Monday  in  November,  During    his    whole    career,    as    now,    his 

1912?     That  is  just  as  easy  to  guess  as  friends  have   said:     ''See   him   whip   the 

who  will  be  the  nominees  for  the  Presi-  scoundrels!"  and  his  enemies  have  cried: 

dency   next    time.      But  pohtical   specu-  ''See  the  scoundrels  that  he  fights  with, 

lation    and    weather-gossip    have    always  that  are  on  his  side,  that  are,  therefore, 

been  popular  and  generally  harmless  in-  in  league  with  him  —  are  his  associates!" 

dulgences.     Therefore  —  Much  depends  on  the  place  from  which 

"Other  things  being  equal,"  Mr.  Taft  you  see  the  fight, 
would  be  nominated  by  the  Republicans;  Now,  in  early  middle  life,  at  the  very 
but  the  doubt  is  whether  other  things,  in  height  of  his  energies,  with  the  most 
this  case,  are  equal.  If  the  Convention  notable  public  career  of  our  time  behind 
were  to  be  held  this  year,  he  would  surely  him,  he  has  but  one  ambition  (so  we  read 
fail  of  nomination.  For  the  grave  split  the  man)  —  sincerely  to  serve  the  people 
in  his  party  —  in  fact,  the  shifting  of  that  have  honored  him,  and  to  advance 
power  from  the  faction  that  he  trained  civic  righteousness  in  whatever  way  he  can. 
with  —  has,  for  the  present  at  least,  left  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  is  yet 
him  in  a  position  of  doubtful  and  disputed  combative,  and  (as  we  say  when  we  ex- 
leadership.  Of  course,  favorable  turns  cuse  our  deep-lying  impulses)  he  is  very 
may  come  for  him  before  the  Convention  "human."  Insult  him:  ask  the  whole 
of  191 2,  or  they  may  not.  All  that  can  crew  of  little  beaten  bosses  in  New  York 
now  be  said  is  that  the  victorious  Pro-  what  he  will  do.  Attack  his  motives:  ask 
gressive  wing  of  his  party  would  not  now  the  New  York  Evening  Post  what  he  will 
support  him.  do.     Attack  the  policies  that  he  has  stood 

Mr.   Roosevelt,   when  he  went  out  of  for:    witness    his    aggressive    answers    at 

office  (as  we  read  the  man),  had  no  pur-  Osawatomie  and  at  St.  Paul.     We  do  not 

pose  and  no  wish  to  hold  office  again,  believe    that    he    has    gone    about    the 

He  was  of  the  same  mind  when  he  came  country  with  any  personal  political  plans 

home    from    Africa.     Probably    he    is    of  or  purposes.     He  received,  within  a  week 

the  same  mind  yet  —  though  this  is  not  after  he   came  home  from  Africa,   more 

so  certain.  than  2,000  invitations  to  make  addresses, 

Consider  the  man,  apart  from  the  din  and    many    more    soon    afterward.     He 

of  his  friends  and  enemies  which  is  fast  accepted  perhaps  one  in  a  hundred.     Did 

driving  all  balanced   thought  about  him  any  man  ever  accept  a  smaller  proportion? 

out  of  the  pubUc  mind.     He  is  essentially  But  he  had  no  sooner  begun  to  speak 

a  reformer,  a  preacher,  a  leader,  a  fighter  in  his   usual   and   necessary  way  —  with 

for    righteousness.     Every    kind    of    man  good  fighting  in  his  manner  —  than  his 

has  his  own  brand  of  righteousness,  and  political    enemies    began    to    bait    him. 

his  is  civic  righteousness.     His  tempera-  Practically  all  the  New  York  daily  press 

ment  is  optimistic,  aggressive,  combative;  continually  berates  him  with  all  weapons 

it   stops   short  of   the  fanatical  —  for  his  from   ridicule   to   gross   abuse.      His   old 

judgment  is  too  sound  and  his  sympathies  and  new  enemies  rally  to  them:  his  old 

too  wide  for  that.     He  dedicated  himself  friends  and  many  new  ones  rally  to  him. 

to  public  life  in  the  beginning  of  his  career ;  In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  policies 

and  this  has  been  his  fife's  sole  aim.     He  that  he  has  stood  for  and  fought  for  are 

has  had  no  profession  and  no  occupation  neglected  or  reversed,   and  his  successor 

but  this.  in  the  Presidency  has  not  held  the  pubHc 

He   is   not    a    serene,  detached,  philo-  favor  that  he  inherited,  nor  kept  in  good 

sophical   man.     That    sort  of    man,  Mr.  fighting  shape  the  party  that  elected  him. 

Roosevelt  has  told  us  in  his  books  and  We  do  not  beheve  that  Mr.^  Roosevelt 

speeches,  doesn't  bring  things  to  pass  in  yet  cares  to  be  President  again.     But  if 

American  public  life.     In  his  creed  political  his  poHtical  enemies  in  his  own  party  in 

success   and   civic  righteousness   can   be  particular  continue  to  make  it  necessary 
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for  him  to  fight,  and  if  a  large  part  of  Mr.  Gaynor  is  one  of  the  most  deadly-in- 

the  Democratic  party  and  press  continue  earnest  characters  in  our  pubHc  life,  and 

to   make   him    the  overshadowing  party-  he  has  some  of  the  qualities  of  an  ''in- 

issue,  and  continue  to  present  the  necessity  evitable  man"  —  that  touch,  for  instance, 

of   defeating   him    as    the   first    duty    of  of    fanatical    stubbornness    (his    enemies 

patriotism  —  if  this  keeps  going  on,  this  would  call  it)  that  makes  him  indifferent 

combative  and  very  "human"  man  may  to  political  opportunities  and,   therefore, 

see  both  high   duty  and  great  sport  in  stronger     than     self-seeking    men.     This 

accepting     the     challenge.     His    enemies  stoical  quahty  wins  profound  confidence, 

are  doing  their  best  to  bring  him  into  the  Mr.  Wilson  is  the  best  example  in  present 

Presidential  contest  again,  and  they  may  public  hfe  of  the  old-fashioned  Democrat 

succeed.     They  discuss  him  so  much  and  who  has  applied  his  doctrines  to  present 

so   bitterly   as   to   encourage   the   notion  conditions  with  refreshing  and  convincing 

even  in  their  own  ranks  that  he  is  what  clearness, 
the  superstitious  call  ''a  man  of  destiny": 

they  make  his  ''coming  back"  appear  as  With  these  possibilities  (and,  of  course, 

an  inevitable  event,  and  thereby  it  may  there  are  more)  you  may  guess  at  least 

become  so.     For  he  is  more  easily  brought  on  much  good  political  weather  after  the 

''into   action"    by   his   enemies   than  by  first  Tuesday  following  the  first  Monday 

his  friends  or  of  his  own  motion.  in   November,    191 2;    and    you    will   not 

Or  the  Republicans,  having  lost  much  guess  wrong.     There  are  several  possible 

by  the  long  domination  of  the  late ''Stand-  Presidents  of  the  best  sort  in  this  small 

pat  "  oHgarchy,  may  nominate  such  a  man  group  of  men. 
as  Senator  Cummins  or  Senator  Dolliver 

or  (possibly)  Senator  La  Follette,  who  is  PRESIDENT  taft-s  activities 

reported    as    already    in    the    race.     If  ^RESIDENT    Taft     has     many    good 

Justice  Hughes  had  remained  in  pohtical  1       plans  going.     One  of    them    is    the 

fife,  he  would  have  had  the  advantage  of  plan  for  further  tariff-revision,  one  sched- 

being  a  Progressive  without  having  stirred  ule    at   a    time.     Any  schedule  taken  up 

up  the  enmity  of  the  old  wing  of  the  party,  by  itself,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  a 

He  may  have  thrown  away  the  Presidency  non-partisan,    scientific    tariff-board    can 

when  he   went   on   the   Bench;   or  it  is  present   after   due   investigation,    can   be 

possible,  though  hardly  probable,  that  he  intelligently  and  thoroughly  discussed  and 

may  be  called  off  the  Bench  to  lead  a  its  inequahties  removed  without  a  general 

sadly  divided  party.  derangement  of  business. 

jj  It   can   be;   but  the  trouble  will  be  to 

induce  Congress  to  accept  such  a  plan. 

On  the  Democratic  side  there  are  more  A  Democratic  Congress  would  wish  to  make 

men  and  better  men  than  the  party  has  —  at  least  to  discuss  —  much  moer  general 

for  many  a  year  been  permitted  to  think  revision;    and    a     Republican     Congress 

of.     Governor  Harmon  of   Ohio,   Mayor  that   has   a   "Standpat"  majority  would 

Gaynor  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Woodrow  not  give  up  the  old  privilege  of  revision 

Wilson  of  New  Jersey,  are  three  such  men.  upward  —  by    "jokers"    and    conference 

Of  the  three,  Mr.  Gaynor  —  with  present  committees.     But  if  public  opinion  centre 

facts  and  the  present  popular  mood,  which  itself  on  this  plan  (as  it  is  hoped  it  may), 

may   change    much   with    the    events  of  it  can  be  made   successful  at  last.     It  is 

the  next  year-and-a-half  —  would  be  the  the   only  logical  way   to   deal  with   this 

strongest.     But  there  are  great  qualities  old  problem. 

in   Mr.   Wilson's  character  and  methods  Another  good  plan  is   the   President's 

which    the   public    has    not   yet   become  appointment   of    a   very   able   board,    as 

aware  of;  and  Governor  Harmon  has  both  authorized  by  Congress,   to  report  on  a 

character  and  success  to  commend  him,  plan  whereby  the   Government  may  re- 

httle  as  he  appeals  to  the  imagination,  quire  the  issue  of  stocks  and  bonds  by 

He  IS  somewhat  too  much  a  man  of  routine,  interstate  corporations  —  a  plan  at  least 
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looking  toward  such  an  inevitable  result. 
President  Hadley,  of  Yale  University, 
is  the  head  of  this  board,  or  commission. 

And  the  President  has  set  about  trying 
to  find  a  way  to  reduce  the  departmental 
expenses  to  something  like  system  —  an 
effort  to  prevent  waste  of  labor  and  of 
money;  and  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Cleveland, 
lately  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Munici- 
pal Research,  is  at  the  head  of  a  group 
of  men  to  draw  up  such  a  plan. 

These  are  systematic  ways  of  going 
about  important  changes  that  are  pressing. 
It  is  at  such  definite  tasks  as  these  that 
Mr.  Taft  excels,  and  by  them  he  wins  the 
sympathy  and  best  wishes  of  all  friends 
of  good  government. 

II 

It  is  when  he  comes  into  political 
activity  that  his  well-meant  plans  go 
awry.  For  instance,  his  letter  —  or  the 
letter  of  his  Secretary  —  wherein  he  in- 
vited the  Insurgent  Senators  back  to  the 
table  of  patronage,  raised  the  question: 
What  are  the  President's  own  convictions? 
Here  are  two  wings  of  his  party.  He 
trained  with  the  wing  that  had  the  party- 
machinery  in  hand.  The  other  wing 
rebelled  for  conviction's  sake  —  not  in 
a  pout.  The  two  wings  hold  two  distinct 
creeds.  Now,  when  the  Insurgents,  or 
Progressives,  have  met  popular  approval, 
the  President  raises  the  ban  he  had  put 
on  them.  Does  he  still  hold  "Standpat" 
opinions?  If  so,  how  can  he  hope  to  keep 
the  loyalty  of  the  Progressives?  Has  he 
become  a  Progressive?  There  must  be 
something  more  than  tactics  in  political 
work:  there  must  be  convictions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President's 
emphatic  declaration  against  the  gigantic 
abuse  of  River  and  Harbor  Bills  was  as 
righteous  a  word  as  has  been  said  in  many 
a  day.  He  has  now  twice  put  himself 
on  record  against  approving  another  Bill 
of  this  kind  —  no  more  ''pork  barrels." 
A  shameful  waste  of  millions  may  be 
stopped  by  any  President  who  will  reso- 
lutely hold  to  this  course;  and  —  even 
more  important  —  the  way  will  be  made 
clear  for  comprehensive  plans  of  doing 
this  public  work  in  a  scientific  and 
methodical  way. 
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RATIONS 

BOTH  political  parties  stand  for  the 
regulation  of  corporations  and  for 
making  the  Anti-Trust  Act  effective. 
Each  is  likely  to  show  much  zeal  in  this 
effort;  and  such  an  effort  is  as  desirable 
as  it  is  inevitable. 

But  in  this  situation  there  lies  a  danger 
that  zeal  may  outrun  good  judgment. 
The  people  are  thoroughly  aroused  to  the 
essential  wrong  of  unrestrained  monop- 
olies; and  this  state  of  mind  slips  easily, 
under  thoughtless  leadership,  into  a  clamor 
against  wealth  or  into  a  war  on  corpora- 
tions. New  popular  leaders,  in  the  first 
joy  of  power,  will  be  put  under  strong 
temptation  to  try  sweeping  "reforms." 
The  old  leaders  were  so  stubborn  and  so 
blind  that  there  is  a  provocation  to  under- 
take with  rashness  what  they  would  not 
sincerely  undertake  at  all. 

No  one  who  has  read  this  magazine  for 
ten  years  or  for  one  year  can  say  that  it  has 
any  sympathy  with  unregulated  monopoly 
or  with  the  brutal  power  of  concentrated 
wealth  or  with  the  improper  privileges 
which  it  has  secured  either  by  sheer  force 
or  by  chicanery  under  the  forms  of  law. 
There  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  obvious 
truth  that  we  must  fight  this  fight  to  a 
finish. 

But  it  is  a  good  time  to  think  very  care- 
fully of  the  ways  whereby  such  a  struggle 
(and  it  is  a  hard  struggle  and  will  be  a 
long  one)  can  be  really  won.  For  it  is  one 
thing  to  loosen  the  hold  of  the  privileged 
interests  on  the  Government  and  to  restrain 
them  from  bringing  industrial  and  financial 
servitude;  and  it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  make  war  on  railroads,  war  on  all  large 
corporations,  war  on  wealth  because  it 
is  wealth. 

There  is  a  very  general  weakness  in  hu- 
man nature  which  the  moraHsts  call  envy. 
It  is  an  especially  easy  vice  of  the  mind 
in  poor  folks,  and  the  poor  are  in  a  vast 
majority.  It  is  easy  for  us  who  are  not 
rich,  and  never  can  be,  to  assume  that 
the  rich  do  not  deserve  their  advantage 
over  us.  Some  have  stolen  their  wealth. 
Many  have  got  it  in  ways  that  were  not 
nice.  Many  abuse  it.  Some  insult  us 
with  it.     Many  waste  it.    Very  many  set 
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up  false  measures  of  life  and  demoralize  of   corporations   and    the   honest    use    of 

us.     It  is  an  uneven  and  unfair  world;  wealth,  and  you  do  not  degrade  yourself 

and,  if  you  set  about  it  with  diligence  nor  hinder  legitimate   progress  by  class- 

and'  the  usual  vanity  that  we  all  carry  as  feeling. 

a  part  of  our  self-system,  you  can  easily  presidential  ELECTION  REFORM 
make  a  good  case  against  your  rich  neigh- 
bor—the more  easily  since  there  is  a  fair  OENATOR  Cummins  has  pledged  him- 
chance  that  he  is  a  scoundrel.  But  there  »-^  self  to  introduce  at  the  next  session 
is  a  fair  chance  also  that  he  may  be  a  good  of  Congress  a  Bill  providing  for  party 
and  useful  man  —  more  useful  than  you  primaries  throughout  the  United  States, 
are.  Once  in  an  envious  mood,  you  to  select  candidates  for  President  and 
become  a  danger  to  the  pubHc  welfare.  Vice-President.     He   asserts    his    purpose 

You  may,  in  the  first  place,  do  your  to  introduce  also  a  Bill  providing  for 
rich  neighbor  a  gross  injustice;  and,  in  federal  regulation  of  representation  in  the 
the  second  place,  you  are  sure  to  do  your-  National  Conventions  of  the  parties,  the 
self  a  grave  wrong  by  yielding  to  the  lowest  basis  of  representation  to  be  the  party- 
vice  of  small  natures,  if  you  hate  him  vote  cast  in  each  state  at  the  preceding 
and    therefore   misjudge  him  because  he  national  election. 

is  successful.     If  you  work  yourself  into  What   Senator    Cummins   is   trying   to 

this    state    of   mind    and    your   poKtical  get  at  is  the  make-up  of  the  RepubHcan 

orator  or  your  poHtical  newspaper  come  National  Convention.     He  has  been  since 

along  and  tell  you  over  and  over  again  1900  an  opponent   of   the   system  under 

of  the  wickedness  of  Trusts  and  of  the  which  the  Southern  States,  in  which  the 

tyranny  of  corporations,   then  you  may  Republican  vote  is  so  light,  have  so  large  a 

mistake  a  passion  for  a  judgment.  voice    in    Republican    Conventions.     He 

It  is  in  this  way  that  a  popular  storm  thinks  it  unjust  that  Mississippi,  where 

brews  against  wealth  or  against  corpora-  only  4,000    Republican    votes    are    cast, 

tions.     Every  such  storm  blows  down  the  should  have  20  votes  in  the  Convention, 

houses  of  the  poor  long  before  it  shakes  and  that  Iowa,  with  300,000  Republicans, 

the  palaces  of  the  rich;  and,  when  calm  should  have  only  26.     And  it  is  unjust; 

comes  again,  the  rich  have  a  greater  ad-  and  so  are  a  vast  number  of  the  features 

vantage  than  they  had  before,  and  per-  of  our  political  system — crude  and  unjust, 

haps  less  disposition  to  use  it  fairly.     You  The   real    viciousness    of    this   particular 

easily  forget  that  rich  men  are  desirable  injustice  is  that  it  makes  the  Southern 

and  even  necessary,  and  that  great  cor-  States  a  happy  hunting-ground  for  can- 

porations  are  among  the  most  valuable  didates    for    the    nomination,    especially 

of  modern  inventions,  necessary  to  us  all.  for    Presidents    desiring    a    second    term. 

There  is  one  of  the  new  political  leaders  With  all  the  federal  patronage  in  his 
whose  thought  and  speeches  are  very  clear  hand,  a  President  is  a  poor  politician 
on  this  subject;  and  he  is  Mr.  Woodrow  who  cannot  ''whoop  up",  for  his  can- 
Wilson,  of  New  Jersey.  He  has  no  quarrel  didacy,  solid  delegations  from  all  the 
with    corporations    nor   with    riches.     In  Southern   States. 

Heaven's   name,  let  us  welcome  both—  (This  is  a  consideration,  by  the  way, 

the  more  the  better,  if  we  use  them  for  which  those  who  have  already  eHminated 

the^  common   good.     A   corporation    can  President  Taft  from  the  running  in  191 2 

of  itself  do  no  wrong;  nor  can  riches  do  may  have  forgotten.) 

wrong.     Wherever  there  is  wrong-doing  it  Senator  Cummins   cannot  hope  to  get 

is  a  man  who  does  it  — an  individual.    He  either  of  his  Bills  through  Congress  and 

may  use  riches  in  doing  wrong,  or  he  may  in  operation  as  law  in  time  for  the  191 2 

use  a  corporation,  just  as  he  might  wrongly  campaign.     What    he    aims    at    now     is 

use  other  useful  tools.     If  wrong  is  done,  agitation,  probably,  with  an  idea  of  for- 

find  the  man  and  punish  him;  for  guilt  cing  the  voluntary  adoption  of  the  principle 

IS  always  personal.  by  the  next  National  Convention  of  his 

Then  you  ensure  the  honest  management  party.    That  is  to   say,   the   191 2    Con- 
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vention  would  adopt  the  principle  as 
applying  to  future  Conventions.  That 
is  probably  Senator  Cummins's  hope,  and 
it  must  be  that  of  every  one  who  wishes 
our  electoral  system  improved. 

As  for  Presidential  primaries,  it  will 
take  many  a  year  to  bring  public  senti- 
ment to  demand  them;  and  then  many 
a  year  more  to  find  a  way  to  get  around 
the  Constitution  —  once  amended  yet 
still  absurd  in  its  cumbersome  creation 
of  an  Electoral  College. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  insincere  and  un- 
informed agitation  going  on  in  behalf  of 
direct  primaries.  Many  states  and  com- 
munities have  them,  and  some  seem  to 
care  little  or  nothing  for  them.  The  chief 
electoral  difficulty  is  to  get  citizens  to 
vote  at  all,  and  it  is  not  easier  to  get  them 
out  for  two  elections  than  it  is  for  one 
election.  Some  progressive  people  think 
that  the  need  of  the  hour  is  less  in  the 
direction  of  more  popular  elections  than 
in  that  of  fewer  elections  and  shorter 
ballots.  They  say  ''Don't  multiply  the 
citizen's  duties  and  lead  him  to  neglect 
them;  simplify  his  duties  and  tempt  him 
to  perform  them." 

SOME  TARIFF  ECHOES 

MR.  EVANS'S  recent  articles  on  the 
Cotton  Schedule  and  the  Rubber 
Schedule  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff 
have  been  much  used  in  political  cam- 
paigns in  every  part  of  the  country.  They 
have  provoked  much  discussion  and  have 
brought  many  letters  to  this  office,  both 
of  praise  and  of  remonstrance.  The  tones 
of  many  of  them  are  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing quotations;   one  runs  thus: 

"Now  that  your  untrue  articles  about  the 
tariff  have  been  exposed,  I  shall  watch  your 
magazine  to  see  if  you  have  the  manliness  to 
apologize." 

Another:  "I  have  just  re-read  Samuel 
Evans's  article  on  the  Cotton  Tariff.  It 
explains  my  hatred  of  the  new  Tariff  Law, 
and  my  distrust  of  Mr.  Taft,  who  put  the 
whole  weight  of  his  Administration  behind 
a  process  of  trickery  —  usually  looked  upon 
as  justifiable  parliamentary  warfare.  Thus 
are  the  errors  of  a  democracy  regulated  by 
superior  minds.  In  most  cases  this  influence 
has  been  in  favor  of  conservation  and  order. 
In  the  tariff  this  could  not  be  so,  since  the 


favors  there  distributed  were  the  very  basis 
of  the  power  of  the  committee  which  has 
governed  us." 

An  invitation  to  controversialists  on 
each  side  of  the  question  to  present  definite 
facts  has  not  brought  very  illuminating 
responses;  for  the  tendency  of  controver- 
sialists on  the  tariff  is  alas!  too  often  to 
air  theories  or  to  malign  one  another. 
There  is  an  endless  quarrel  about  what 
causes  changes  in  prices.  But  the  facts 
about  prices  and  the  several  causes  that 
change  them  are  not  the  gist  of  the  matter. 
For  the  gist  of  the  matter  is  not  how  much 
or  how  soon  the  new  tariff  caused  an 
increase  in  price  to  the  consumer. 

The  main  matter  of  scandal  is  the 
method  whereby  these  schedules  were 
made.  The  making  of  a  tariff-schedule  is 
the  public  business.  There  is  nothing  about 
it  that  should  be  concealed,  nothing  that 
should  be  done  behind  closed  doors  — 
no  benefits,  direct  or  indirect,  to  this 
class  of  men  or  to  that  class,  which  ought 
to  be  kept  from  the  public. 

It  is  perfectly  proper  for  cotton  manu- 
facturers, or  for  anybody  else,  to  write 
letters  to  Congressional  Committees  or 
to  Congressional  friends,  saying  what  they 
wish;  but  these  letters  ought  to  be  made 
public;  for  the  whole  matter  is  the  public's 
business.  And  every  Member  of  Congress 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  representative  of 
the  public  and  of  nobody  else.  It  is 
proper  for  Senator  Aldrich  to  own  stock 
in  a  company  that  produces  and  imports 
crude  rubber  or  in  any  other  company. 
That  is  his  own  affair.  But  when  he  raised 
a  duty  on  manufactured  rubber  products 
which  benefits  the  large  manufacturing 
company  that  is  the  chief  buyer  from  his 
company,  the  pubHc  ought  to  have  been 
told  then  of  his  personal  relations  to  this 
business. 

Whose  is  the  Government?  The  peo- 
ple's? Not  so  long  as  tariff-schedules 
are  made  as  these  were  made  —  with 
''jokers",  in  secret,  by  conference  com- 
mittees —  in  every  way  except  openly 
and  frankly. 

Here  is  the  scandal  of  the  private  use  of 
legislative  power  that  will  not  disappear 
with  any  academic  or  commercial  dis- 
cussion of  the  effect  of  rates  on  prices. 
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The   Government  —  the  power  to  tax  —  There  is  a  steady  march  from  the  farm 

is  used  in  private  ways,  for  private  ends:  to    the    city.     The    rural    population    is 

that's  the  scandal.     It  is  not  a  question  now  relatively  declining.     The    cities    of 

of  low  duties  or  of  high  duties,  nor  of  the   nation   are   growing   so   rapidly   that 

protection  or  free  trade.  the  cultivation  of  such  excellent  soil  as 

People   say,    ''What   can   you   expect?  may  be  found  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa, 

The  pubhc  doesn't   take   the   trouble   to  and  Michigan  is  certain  to  be  more  and 

have  its  point  of  view  represented,   and  more  profitable.     And  yet  this  prosperity 

the  manufacturers   do.     Can  you   blame  is  being  overlooked  by  the  present  gener- 

them?"  ation,  while  the  cities  are  being  filled  up. 

The  pubhc  doesn't  have  representation?  From   1890  to  1900  the  increase  in  the 

Whom  are  Representatives  and  Senators  cities  of   100,000  population   was  33.1%, 

chosen    to    represent    then?     Here's    the  while  for  the  last  decade  it  was  only  30.1. 

crux    of    the    whole    matter.     Men    who  The  greatest  growth  will  be  found  in  the 

are  elected  by   the   people   to    represent  extreme  West.     Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  and 

them   really   represent   private   and    cor-  Portland  have  grown  amazingly,  and  have 

porate    interests.     That     question     tran-  far    outstripped    any    city    in    the    East, 

scends   all    tariff    discussions.     It  strikes  Oklahoma,  too,  stands  at  the  top  of  the 

deep  —  to  the  very  bottom  of  representa-  Hst  of  states  which  are  increasing  in  popu- 

tive  government.  lation.      Oklahoma     City,    for     instance. 

If  any  responsible  man  has  a  candid  shows    an    increase    of    539.7%    over    its 

defence  of  this  method  of  using  govern-  population  of  ten  years  ago.      No  better 

mental  power,  these  pages  are  open  to  him.  illustration   of    the   industrial   growth   of 

the  South  can  be  had  than  that  furnished 
by    Birmingham,    Alabama.      That    city 

AS  THUS  far  compiled,  the  census  now  has  a  population  of  132,685,  as  corn- 
figures  show  that,  while  the  popu-  pared  with  38,415  ten  years  ago.  The 
lation  of  the  cities  in  the  extreme  East  automobile  industry  is  responsible  for 
and  in  the  extreme  West  are  growing  at  an  enormous  increase  in  the  population 
a  rapid  rate,  there  is  an  alarming  decrease  of  Detroit,  Michigan.  Ten  years  ago 
in  the  population  of  the  agricultural  Detroit's  population  was  285,704.  To-day 
country  in  the  Central  West.  County  it  is  the  centre  of  automobile  manufactur- 
after  county  in  that  section  of  the  country  ing,  and  its  population  is  465,766  —  an 
is  reporting  a  falHng-off  in  population,  increase  of  63%  —  and  it  now  stands 
Of  the  114  counties  in  Missouri,  71  show  ninth  in  the  list  of  cities, 
a  decreased  population  in  the  very  cream  The  only  change  in  the  relative  standing 
of  the  agricultural  sections  of  that  state,  of  the  first  half-dozen  cities  in  the  country 
The  same  condition  is  found  in  a  somewhat  is  to  be  found  in  the  advancement  of 
lesser  degree  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  Cleveland  to  sixth  place,  and  the  drop  of 
and  Michigan.     The  soil  in  these  states  Baltimore  from  sixth  to  seventh.     Cleve- 


is  still  good  —  of    that  there   can  be  no  land's  gain  for  the  ten  years  was  46.9/0, 

doubt.     Some  of  the  farm-land  in  Mis-  only  a  fraction  over  the  gain  for  the  pre- 

souri,  for  instance,  is  the  most  fertile  in  vious  decade,  but  Baltimore  did  not  keep 

the  United  States.  pace  with  its  growth  during  the  ten  years 

Officials  of  the  Census  Bureau  express  beginning  in  1890.     During  the  last  two 

the  opinion  that  the  decrease  in  the  popu-  decades  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 

lation  in  the  agricultural  counties  of  the  rank  of  our  five  largest  cities.     Each  of 

Central  West  may  be  accounted  for  in  these  cities,  however,  has  failed  to  keep 

some    measure    by    the    introduction    of  pace  with  the  growth  which  marked  the 

modern  farm  machinery,  but  they  admit  ten  years  between  1890  and  1900. 

that  this  mechanical  progress  is  not  the  Greater  New  York  was  not  in  existence 

sole  or  even  the  principal  reason  for  the  ten   years   ago,   but   an    estimate   of   the 

faUing-off    in    the    population    of     rural  population  in  1890  of  the  area  of  the  pres- 

distncts.  ent  New  York  which  has  been  compared 
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with  the  census  figures  of  this  year  shows 
smaller  population-increase  than  during 
the  preceding  decade.  Chicago,  with  a 
population  of  2,185,283,  ranks  as  the 
second  city  in  the  United  States;  but  its 
gain  during  the  last  ten  years  was  only 
28.7%,  as  compared  with  54.4%  in  the 
census  for  1900.  Philadelphia,  the  third 
city,  also  failed  to  maintain  the  gain 
shown  in  the  previous  census,  the  decrease 
being  3.9%.  St.  Louis,  the  fourth  city, 
fell  off  7.9%,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  census;  and  Boston,  the  fifth 
city,  did  not  come  within  5.5%  of  the  gain 
made  in  the  preceding  ten  years.  It  is 
apparent,  then,  that  the  new  cities  of 
the  West  are  not  only  growing  at  a  rapid 
rate  by  reason  of  the  exodus  from  rural 
districts,  but  that  they  are  draining  very 
heavily  on  the  largest  cities  in  the  country. 

THE    EVER-GROWING   SOCIAL-DEMOCRACY  IN 
GERMANY 

STATE  the  facts  about  the  growth 
of  Socialism  in  Germany  as  you 
will,  they  look  revolutionary.  Within 
the  last  eighteen  months,  the  Social- 
Democrats  have  won  eight  seats  in  the 
Reichstag,  on  occasional  elections  to  fill 
vacancies.  A  year  ago  they  had  in  the  legis- 
latures of  the  various  states  of  the  German 
Empire  a  total  of  140  members;  to-day  they 
have  186.  There  has  not  been  an  election 
during  the  year  in  which  the  increase  of 
their  vote  has  not  been  the  phenomenon. 

This  increase  is  bound  to  bring  about 
a  change  in  the  plans  and  attitude  of  the 
Socialist-Democratic  party.  Heretofore  it 
has  been  strictly  a  party  of  protest;  it 
has  refused  to  vote  for  any  Government 
measure,  no  matter  how  beneficent;  it 
has  refused  to  allow  its  members  to  hold 
administrative  ofhce;  it  has  refused  to 
form  working  alliances  with  other  par- 
liamentary groups. 

Bebel,  the  great  Social-Democrat  leader, 
has  always  opposed  alliances;  he  continues 
bitterly  to  do  so,  but  the  tendency  of 
the  times  is  away  from  his  policy  of 
academic  opposition.  His  party  is  grow- 
ing so  fast  that  it  sees  a  considerable 
part  of  its  desires  easily  within  its  grasp 
should  it  accept  the  aid  of  another  party 
partially    sympathetic    with    it. 


Bebel  is  right  in  fearing  that  to  enter 
on  the  practical  work  of  accompHshing 
certain  definite  reforms  would  mean  for 
the  Social-Democrats  the  abandonment  of 
their  unrealizable  ideals.  When  men  get 
to  practical  work  they  incHne  to  lose 
sight  of  impracticable  dreams.  But  what 
Bebel  fears,  others  may  regard  as  highly 
desirable.  Seldom  have  there  been  So- 
ciahsts  more  rampant  than  Clemenceau 
and  Briand  were  in  their  early,  irrespon- 
sible days.  When  responsibihty  came, 
came  soberness;  and  the  French  SociaHsts, 
in  power,  have  served  France  and  humani- 
ty wisely  and  well. 

A  COUNTRY  PREACHER'S   EXPERIENCE 

A  YOUNG  country  preacher,  an  edu- 
cated and  devoted  man,  not  long 
ago  went  to  the  president  of  a  college 
and  told  this  story: 

"I  wish  to  serve  my  fellow-men,  but  I 
must  find  some  other  way  to  do  it  than 
in  the  pulpit.  I  should  like  to  become 
a  member  of  your  college  ''extensions- 
force,  to  teach  the  people. 

''For  four  years  I  have  had  charge  of 
two  country  churches.  In  each  com- 
munity there  are  three  other  starving 
churches  and  three  other  starved  preachers. 
These  people  who  thus  'maintain'  these 
four  churches  in  each  community  could 
all  be  served  by  one  church,  or  at  most 
by  two  churches;  and  they  could  maintain 
one  preacher  or  two.  But  now  both  their 
financial  and  their  spiritual  strength  is 
divided  to  starvation. 

"I  have  no  personal  complaint  to  make. 
I  am  a  bachelor,  and  my  meagre  income 
is  enough  for  me.  But  I  can  do  little 
good.  The  conditions  are  artificial  and 
abnormal.  Religiously,  a  small  communi- 
ty is  divided  into  four  little  groups,  each 
too  weak  seriously  to  form  any  real 
fellowship;  and  these  four  camps  of  good 
people,  if  not  openly  hostile,  are  at  least 
jealous  of  one  another. 

"And  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  My 
church  by  its  financial  system  puts  a 
duty  on  me  that  I  am  unwiUing  longer 
to  perform.  It  unwittingly  compels  me 
to  do  what  I  regard  as  wrong.  I  must 
squeeze  out  of  these  poor  people  certain 
apportioned   assessments    for   home   mis- 
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sions,  foreign  missions,  church  govern- 
ment, the  educational  fund,  etc.  They 
haven't  the  money  to  give;  but  I  find 
myself  a  sort  of  tax-collector  without 
regard  to  their  abihty  to  pay.  This 
is  economically  wrong  and,  therefore, 
spiritually  wrong." 

PENSIONS  AND  THE  GRAND  ARMY 

IT  IS  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the  National 
Encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  RepubHc,  in  session  at  Atlantic  City, 
put  itself  on  record  against  the  proposal 
that  the  Government  give  a  pension  of 
$30  a  month  to  every  man  who  served 
90  days  in  the  Union  Army.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Pensions,  it  was  stated  in 
the  September  World's  Work,  calculates 
that  the  passage  of  the  Dollar-a-Day  Bill 
would  add  108  millions  annually  to  the 
pension  disbursements.  Since  we  already 
pay  out  annually  157  millions,  more  or 
less,  this  would  make  the  annual  cost  of 
pensions  265  millions,  which  is  two- 
thirds  of  what  the  high  tariff  brings  in. 

This  position  taken  by  the  Grand  Army 
is  a  patriotic  one.  Doubtless  the  Dollar- 
a-Day  Bill  might  be  passed.  But  we 
are  incUned  to  believe  that  its  passage 
would  be  followed  by  such  a  pubHc  protest 
that  a  general  looking  into  the  pension 
system  and  its  administration  would  be 
hastened;  for  such  an  examination  must 
come  anyhow  for  the  sake  of  decency 
and  honesty. 

But  it  is  not  Kkely  that  fear  of  such  a 
protest  infiuenced  the  action  of  the  Grand 
Army  at  Atlantic  City;  we  are  sure  that  the 
veterans  were  honestly  influenced  by  the 
feehng  that  so  vast  an  increase  would 
not  be  justifiable,  and  we  feel  that  their 
patriotic  refusal  to  lend  themselves  to 
this  scheme  of  politicians  and  pension- 
agents  will  do  a  very  great  deal  to  win  back 
the  regard  which  every  patriot  naturally 
feels  for  this  organization  of  the  nation's 
preservers  —  a  regard  which  the  soHcitude 
for  pensions  too  often  in  the  past  mani- 
fested in  its  gatherings  has  tended  to 
cool. 

The  National  Encampment,  it  is  a  fur- 
ther pleasure  to  note,  refused  to  endorse 
the  candidacy  for  Commander-in-Chief  of 
Major  McElroy,  editor   of    Tlie  National 


Tribune  (the  notorious  pension-jobbers' 
sheet)  and  the  chief  professional  pension- 
promoter.  He  was  defeated  by  Major 
John  E.  Oilman,  of  Massachusetts. 

These  acts  point  to  the  hope  that  the 
pension  sharks  will  not  control  the 
Grand  Army;  and,  if  this  be  true,  both 
the  country  and  the  veterans  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  restoration  to  its 
original  purpose  of  an  organization  splen- 
didly conceived  and  nobly  born. 

WHAT   CORRESPONDENTS    SAY  ABOUT  PEN- 
SIONS 

THE  mere  announcement  that  The 
World's  Work  had  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  pensions  and  was  about  to  publish 
the  results  of  its  investigations  called  forth 
a  surprising  volume  of  congratulation 
and  thanks.  That  the  subject  would 
interest  had  been  hoped  and  expected; 
but  it  had  not  been  expected  that  so 
many  people,  so  widely  scattered  through- 
out the  Union,  would  hasten  to  write 
letters  saying  that  they  had  wondered 
for  years  why  no  magazine  took  up  a 
subject  of  such  vital  importance. 

It  is  particularly  gratif^dng  that  so 
many  of  these  letters  come  from  old  sol- 
diers. Of  course,  it  is  the  old  soldier 
who  is  most  interested;  it  is  he  who  suffers 
most  from  pension  frauds,  because  they 
disgrace  what  should  be  a  roll  of  honor, 
bring  discredit  on  the  name  ''pensioner," 
and  disgust  the  general  public  till  they 
feel  incHned  to  denounce  the  whole  pension 
system. 

That  this  is  appreciated  is  shown  by 
the  kind  words  that  many  veterans  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  write  us.  Here  is 
a  brief  extract  from  the  letter  of  an  old 
Maine  soldier  who  served  from  Fredericks- 
burg, 1862,  to  Appomatox,  1865,  and  saw 
28  engagements: 

"I,  with  thousands  of  others,  welcome  your 
investigation.  We  are  under  the  stigma  of 
recei\4ng  this  vast  sum  appropriated  for 
pensions.  When,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
if  only  those  justly  entitled  to  pensions  were 
drawing  them,  it  would  not  take  over  half 
the  sum  to  pay  the  bill ,  and  every  deserving 
soldier  in  need  could  have  $100  per  month. 
Many  of  the  beneficiaries  of  our  outrageous 
and  silly  pension  laws  know  that  they  never 
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saw  any  military  service  and  have  no  dis- 
abilities contracted  in  war. 

''  I  believe  that  we  have  no  right  to  submerge 
justice  under  sentimentality  or  political  expe- 
diency. If  we  are  to  pension  men  because 
of  age,  then  let  it  not  be  limited  to  men  who 
claim  to  have  worn  the  blue,  but  who  may 
never  have  seen  a  rebel." 

Here  are  a  few  words  from  the  town  of 
Wolcott,  N.Y.: 

"I  am  an  ex-soldier  of  the  Civil  War,  with 
three  years'  service  to  my  credit  and  nearly 
eight  months  of  prison  life. 

"There  are  two  cases  in  this  town  —  a 
widow,  whose  husband  received  a  large  bounty, 
never  went  out  of  the  state,  served  only 
eighty-eight  days,  is  by  special  act  granted 
$12  per  month.  In  the  very  same  yard  lives 
a  soldier  shot  clean  through  the  body  who  was 
rejected  by  the  same  committee  who  granted 
the  widow  her  claim.  Sincerely  yours, 
Eben  W.  Newberry,  P.  O.  Box  234." 

From  down  in  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  a 
correspondent  writes: 

''It  is  high  time  this  great  drain  was 
stopped.  But  it  seems  the  grafters  are  get- 
ting more  numerous.  Our  delegate  to  Con- 
gress does  nothing  but  hunt  for  more  'for- 
gotten bums'  who  can  draw  a  pension.  No 
one  here  condemns  him.  You  are  doing  a 
good  work,  and  some  of  us  hope  you  will 
drive  it  to  a  successful  finish." 

The  phrase  "forgotten  bums"  is  not 
one  that  we  should  employ,  but  the 
Albuquerque  writer  goes  on  to  show  that 
the  hunt  is  not  for  real  veterans  who  are 
still  without  pensions,  but  for  "camp- 
followers,  coffee-coolers,  hospital  beats, 
teamsters,  and  peddlers"  whose  real 
past  has  been  forgotten  so  that  they  can 
be  represented  as  soldiers.  One  interesting 
letter  says: 

"For  several  years  I  was  connected  with 
the  Pension  Office  as  special  examiner.  I 
have  often  said  that  the  prisons  of  the  country 
would  not  hold  all  who  have  sworn  falsely 
in  connection  with  claims  for  pensions." 

How  one  "near-soldier"  feels  about  it 
may  be  read  and  will  be  read  with  grate- 
ful delight,  in  the  following  letter  from 
Islip,  N.  Y.: 

"I  have  just  finished  reading  your  article 
in  The  World's  Work  in  which  you  attack 
and  expose  some  of  the  fraudulent  work  of 
the  Pension  Office. 


"I  served  in  a  National  Guard  regiment 
from  Brooklyn  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1863,  and  can  discourse 
with  much  detail  on  hardships,  heavy,  long 
marches,  and  mouldy  food  served  us  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

"I  returned  home,  having  possessed  myself 
of  an  honorable  discharge,  and  reentered  a 
clerkship  from  which  I  had  been  temporarily 
removed.  My  employer  paid  me  my  small 
salary  during  the  forty  or  fifty  days  I  was 
in  the  army;  I  had  also  received  thirteen 
dollars  a  month  from  such  service. 

"Some  years  later  I  was  assured  by  an  old 
veteran  neighbor  that  I  was  entitled  to  join 
the  ranks  of  the  Grand  Army,  and,  at  his 
solicitation,  did  so  join,  although  I  couldn't 
resist  the  belief  that  I  had  not  worthily  quali- 
fied for  such  membership. 

"Later  I  was  approached  with  a  proposi- 
tion that  a  certain  pension  agent  could  put 
my  name  on  the  Pension  Roll.  I  couldn't 
figure  it  out  to  that  extent  and  never  made 
the  attempt. 

"Your  article  is  timely,  yet  tardy. 

"If  the  Congress  (both  parties)  would 
frown  down  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  by  pension  agents  or  dishonest  con- 
stituents and  proceed  to  investigate  evidence 
which  in  spite  of  the  secrecy  of  the  Depart- 
ment can  be  obtained,  they  would  purge  the 
Pension  Bureau  of  thousands,  yes  millions, 
of  dollars  of  stealing  in  the  name  of  gratitude 
to  the  old  soldier,  to  whom,  when  he  is  genuine, 
the  country  still  owes  a  debt  it  never  can  pay. 

"The  soldier's  widow  business  is  even  more 
of  a  steal,  and  here  the  pension  agent  finds 
a  fertile  field  for  his  exploits.  I  can  name  in 
my  limited  acquaintance  some  cases  where 
the  widow  and  the  dependents  on  the  soldier 
have  gone  backward  and  forward  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation. 

"My  object  in  writing  you  is  to  stimulate 
you  and  The  World's  Work  in  one  of  the 
best  efforts  to  expose  corruption  in  Govern- 
ment they  have  ever  undertaken,  and  I  don't 
think  an  apology  necessary  for  intruding 
my  views  on  your  attention.  Very  sincerely, 
W.  J.  Wheeler." 

ABOUT  HEALTH  IN  COUNTRY  REGIONS 

A  RECENT  death-rate  bulletin  of 
the  Census  Bureau  shows  that  last 
year  15  persons  per  thousand  died  in 
the  states  and  cities  that  require  the 
registration  of  deaths;  and  this  is  thought 
to  be  the  lowest  rate  in  our  history.  In 
1908,  the  rate  was  15.4  per  thousand. 
England  and  Whales  made  a  better  showing 
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last  year  —  14.5  deaths  per  thousand 
persons. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  vigorous 
campaigns  for  the  prevention  of  disease  — 
of  tuberculosis,  for  example  —  are  having 
effect;  and  so  are  the  constantly  improving 
sanitary  conditions  of  cities.  The  city 
death-rate  is  much  lower  than  the  country 
rate  because  of  better  sanitary  and  pre- 
ventive organization. 

This  bulletin  calls  to  mind  the  startling 
fact  that  the  death-statistics  kept  in 
the  larger  part  of  the  country  are  untrust- 
worthy^and  that  in  many  regions  no  statis- 
tics at  all  are  kept.  The  "registration 
area"  includes  only  18  states  —  not  a 
Southern  state  among  them,  and  only  one 
Mississippi  Valley  state,  namely,  Oliio. 
Statistics  are  kept  in  the  larger  cities  of 
other  states,  but  not  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  rural 
United  States  there  are  no  trustworthy 
reports  of  death  and  we  know  nothing  ac- 
curately about  the  health  of  the  people. 
Consequently  nobody  knows  or  can  guess 
how  many  preventable  deaths  occur  in  the 
open  country. 

Now  and  then  trustworthy  information 
that  is  appalling  appears  about  some  par- 
ticular rural  region.  For  instance.  Dr. 
Freeman,  of  the  Virginia  State  Board  of 
Health,  who  has  been  making  a  sanitary 
survey  of  the  whole  state,  recently  wTOte 
in  one  of  the  medical  journals  of  simply 
incredible  sanitary  conditions,  even  in 
neighborhoods  of  prosperous  and  intelli- 
gent country-folk.  There  is  no  reason  to 
beheve  that  Virginia  is  worse  than  many 
other  states. 

In  a  word,  the  preventive  measures 
and  precautions  that  have  become  common 
in  cities  are  yet  unknown  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  One  naturally  asks, 
"Why,  then,  do  the  country  people  not 
die  by  scores  and  hundreds?  "  The  answer 
is,  "They  do."  Where  accurate  statistics 
are  not  required,  there  is  no  knowledge 
on  the  subject.  Preventable  deaths  and 
diseases  are  accepted  as  inevitable,  and  the 
presence  of  a  few  very  old  people  in  a  com- 
munity (and  you  can  find  them  in  any  part 
of  the  world)  is  regarded  as  proof  positive  of 
the  good  health  of  the  masses.  Here  is  one 
of  the  pressing  problems  of  country  life. 


A  MACHINE  OF  GREAT  ECONOMIC  VALUE 

AFTER  many  years  of  experiment  and 
after  many  failures  by  many  men, 
the  news  comes  from  Texas  that  at  last 
a  satisfactory  machine  has  been  built 
to  pick  cotton  from  the  plant.  This 
Price-Campbell  machine  is  propelled  by 
a  gasolene  motor;  it  runs  astride  a  row 
of  cotton-plants;  its  ingenious  revolving 
"fingers"  catch  the  open  cotton  without 
doing  harm  to  the  plant  or  to  the  bolls 
that  are  not  yet  open;  and,  since  they 
catch  only  a  fibrous  substance,  they  do  not 
gather  leaves  or  any  other  parts  of  the 
plant.  Well-authenticated  reports  are 
that  it  picks  the  field  as  clean  as  it  is 
picked  by  human  hands,  and  that  one 
machine  will  do  the  work  of  twenty  men. 

Such  a  machine  means  to  cotton-culture 
what  the  reaper  meant  to  wheat-culture 
when  it  displaced  the  "cradle"  and  scythe 
with  which  our  grandfathers  cut  their 
grain.  It  will  go  far  to  solve  the  trouble- 
some labor-problem  in  the  cotton-belt, 
and  its  practical  value,  if  it  can  be  made 
cheap  enough,  will  give  it  a  place  among 
the  notable  inventions  of  our  time.  It 
supplements  Whitney's  gin  and  goes  far 
to  put  cotton-growing  among  the  mechani- 
cal processes. 

GROWTH  AND  PLEASURE  OF  PAGEANTS 

BOSTON  has  been  delighted  with  the 
Pageant  of  the  Perfect  City,  given 
to  introduce  the  winter's  campaign  for 
ci\'ic  improvement.  Next  year  Chicago 
is  to  have  an  Irish  Pageant.  Milwaukee 
is  planning  a  pageant.  Brown  University 
will  celebrate  in  19 14  its  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  with  a  great  academic 
pageant,  preparations  for  which  are  already 
far  advanced. 

On  a  large  scale  or  on  a  small  scale,  in 
cities  and  in  country  villages,  more  andmore 
frequently  we  hear  of  pageants.  Within 
two  years  there  have  been  twenty-five  such 
spectacles  in  this  country  —  one  a  month. 

Last  summer  the  historic  little  village 
of  Deerfield.  Mass.,  reproduced  its  story 
from  the  old  French  and  Indian  days  to 
those  of  the  Ci\dl  War.  Springfield,  Mass., 
in  1908  likewise  celebrated  its  early  scenes 
in  a  procession  of  floats  each  surrounded 
by  costumed  soldiers  and  citizens  of  the 
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period  depicted  on  it,  the  various  national-  audience,    so    to    speak,   takes  the  stage, 

ities  Hving  in   Springfield   also  each  con-  The  pageant  is  the  drama  of  the  com- 

tributing  its  scene  in  honor  of  the  liberty  munity  —  and  it  is  nobler  to  do  a  thing 

that  they  had  found  in  their  adopted  land,  than  merely  to  see  it  done.     It  can  hardly 

So,    too,    the    Founders'    Week   Pageant,  be  said  that  thus  far  many  pageants  have 

in  1908,  with  eminent  success,  presented  been  performed  perfectly  enough  to  rival 

on  floats  the  history  of  Philadelphia  from  the    illusions    of    the    professional    stage, 

the  time  of  William  Penn  to  the  present  Indeed,   the   subjective  point  of  view  is 

day.  essential  to  an  understanding  and  appre- 

The  summer  before,  in  a  dell  in  the  woods  ciation  of   the  pageant.     Such  a  perfor- 

at  Bronxville,  New  York  City  (a  centre  mance  cannot  be  enjoyed  or  even  properly 

of    workers^  in    art    and    literature)    the  seen  except  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 

Pageant  of  Westchester  County  displayed  participator.     If  one  may  not  participate 

scenes    from    colonial    history    originally  it  remains  possible  to  have  some  personal 

enacted  thereabout.    That  year  Evanston,  share   in   the   drama   by   helping   in   the 

111.,  revivified  the   conflict  in  that  region  preparation  for  it,  in  helping  to  assemble 

between    the  aborigines  and  the  explorer  the  historical  material,  in  making  costumes, 

and  settler.  For  much  of  the  real  value  of  the  pageant 

The  new-born  American  love  for  pag-  Hes  in  the  preparation  for  it,  in  the  coming 
eantry  has  also  taken  forms  other  than  together  of  the  people  of  a  community, 
the  historical  one.  In  Boston,  in  1908,  week  after  week,  to  work  together  for 
they  had  a  Pageant  of  Education,  which  a  common  purpose  toward  a  common 
showed  symbolically  the  advance  of  result  —  a  result  that  shall  embody  some- 
educational  ideas  from  the  earliest  be-  thing  of  the  common  spirit,  the  civic 
ginning  in  the  East  through  its  European  pride  of  the  community, 
development  down  to  its  latest  day  in  the 

Massachusetts  city.     The  Pageant  of  the  ^he  capture  OF  happiness  without 

Renaissance   in    Chicago    last   year  —  an  uoux'^irix 

exquisite    piece  of   work  —  given  by  the  AN     INTERESTING    glimpse    of     a 

students  of  the  Art  Institute,  showed  the  l\     happy    Hfe,    which    the    rush    and 

rise  of  art  to  its  place  as  the  dominating  hurry  of  this  generation  did  not  "touch, 

element  of  life  in  Italy  in  the  days  which  is  given  in  this  brief  extract  from  some 

were  a  re-birth  of  civilization.     At  Peter-  reminiscences    of    the    late    Mr.    James 

borough,  N.H.,  they  had  a  pageant  which  Lyman  Whitney,  who  had  been  one  of 

combined   the    historical   and   symboHcal  the   staff   of   the   Boston   Public  Library 

character;  it  was  a  presentation  at  once  for  more  than  forty  years : 
of    the   history   of    Peterborough    and    a 

representation  of    the    music    of    Edward  ''I  fancy  that  at  the  beginning  some  fairy 

MacDowell,   much   of    whose    music  was  "^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^   ^^^   ^,^^i^e   between 

composed  there  in  the  woods  where    the  ^^^f  .P^^7  ^^^  station  and  the  pnvi  ege 

^                 1    ,  ,  of  living  always  among  books,  and  that  I, 

pageant  was  neld.  j-j^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^.^  ^^^^^  ^j^^^^ 

Whatever  the  form  of  the  pageant,  the  ^-j^g    latter, 

feature  of   it    that  has   made   it   popular  ''That  all  this  might  come  to  pass,  to  an 

is    the   participation  in  it  of    the  people,  older  brother  had  been  given  a  longing  for 

The  whole  community  takes  part.     Last  books,  with  means  ample  for  its  satisfaction, 

year    in    Gloucester,    Mass.,    where    they  thanks  to  the  great  generosity  of  his  father, 

performed   Percy  Mackaye's   "The  Can-  Called  away  for  years  as  the  head  of  geo- 

terbury  Pilgrims"  on   an  elaborate  scale  logical  surveys,  his  books  were  left  behmd, 

out-doors  at  night,  two  thousand  of  the  "^  ff  ^^  ^^^hout  keys,   for  the  use  of  his 

people  of  Gloucester  enacted  the  retinue  ^Through  all   of  my  youth   these  books 

of    King  Richard    11.    and   of   the   Arch-  ^^^^  ^^  companions,  and  now,  as  I  write 

bishop   and    the   citizens   of   Canterbury,  these  fines,  after  sixty  years,  they  still  look 

The  pageant  is  a  drama  enacted  by  the  down  upon  me  with   their  old  friendliness, 

people   as  well   as  for   the  people.      The  There   was   Homer's   Iliad,   with   Flaxman's 
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illustrations  —  this  I  read  over  and  over 
again;  and  there,  too,  were  Goethe,  with 
Kaulbach's  designs,  and  fine  editions  of 
Herodotus  and  Horace.  Happy  the  youth 
who  knows  the  Odes  of  Horace  by  heart, 
and  has  the  editions -of  Milman  and  King, 
^dth  their  illustrations  from  antique  gems; 
happier  still  if  he  has  a  teacher  who  loves 
the  classics.     He  ^^'ill  go  on  his  way  uplifted. 

''Here  were  the  classics  of  all  nations,  and 
here  the  work  of  the  great  French  designers 
and  caricaturists,  'Gavarni'  and  'Grand- 
ville,'  whose  delicate  wit  and  graceful  de- 
signs were  a  safeguard  against  the  coarser 
illustrations  of  the  time.  To  them,  and  to 
'Hood's  Own'  and  the  'Biglow  Papers,'  just 
then  issued,  my  sense  of  humor  is  largely 
due.  The  book  most  used  by  me  was  the 
first  edition  of  Charles  Knight's  'Pictorial 
Shakespeare,'  with  its  interesting  wood-cuts. 
At  our  school  ]Macbeth  was  acted;  how 
proud  I  was  to  show  the  boys  my  fine  edition, 
in  contrast  with  their  paper-covered  stage 
copies. 

"After  the  home  life  came  the  boarding 
school,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Amherst,  so 
called  as  being  on  a  hilltop,  with  an  outlook 
over  forest  and  valleys  to  the  mountains. 
Here,  through  the  summer  days,  our  school 
hours  were  spent  in  a  grove  of  chestnut-trees, 
our  recitation  room  the  bole  of  a  prostrate 
tree.  After  the  lessons  we  sought  out  our 
ovens,  dug  in  the  hillside,  to  roast  our  corn 
and  potatoes,  and  cook  our  fish  and  frogs'-legs. 
Our  teachers  were  bright  young  men  from 
the  college  who  joined  us  in  our  sports  and 
gave  us  access  to  the  college  library.  Life 
here  was  very  simple,  as  was  meet  in  a  school 
where  tuition  and  board  were  only  one  him- 
dred  and  sLxty  dollars  a  year. 

''The  time  had  now  come  for  going  to 
college.  I  had  been  a  diligent,  conscientious 
boy,  and,  as  I  thought,  a  model  of  behavior. 
An  inscription  in  a  book  given  me  at  the  time 
Tor  trying  to  be  a  good  boy,  from  his  Teacher,' 
the  word  'trying'  being  imderlined,  has  often 
awakened  vague  doubts  in  my  mind.  At 
Yale  College  I  sought  out  one  of  the  student 
libraries,  where  I  served  as  a  volunteer  and 
later  as  assistant-librarian  and  librarian. 
.  .  .  After  graduation  I  remained  at 
college  for  a  few  months,  as  the  Berkley 
scholar  of  the  house,  and  with  one  or  two 
classmates  studied  the  Greek  New  Testament 
with-  President  Woolsey,  and  Theocritus 
with  James  Hadley.  If  to  these  be  added 
recitations  in  German  to  my  brother,  Wil- 
liam D wight  Whitney,  my  unusual  privileges 
may  be  seen. 

"I  had  a  few  private  pupils,  and  for  two 


years  edited  the  Yale  Banner,  an  annual 
student  publication.  Its  motto  had  been 
the  well-known  line  of  Kosciusko,  'Take  thy 
Banner,'  adding,  Trice,  six  cents.'  It  was 
a  question  whether  the  students  would  stand 
an  increase  to  ten  cents,  but  the  experiment 
proved  such  a  success  that  the  price  has 
been  gradually  increased  until  it  is  now  two 
dollars  a  number. 

"It  was  a  year  of  financial  depression, 
which  weighed  heavily  on  my  father,  then 
past  seventy  years  old,  but  as  nothing  could 
thwart  his  determination  to  give  his  thirteen 
children  the  best  education  to  be  had,  I 
determined  to  come  to  his  relief.  So  drop- 
ping my  books  I  became  a  book-seller  in 
New  York  City,  and  afterward  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.  In  the  busy  and  prosperous 
years  that  followed  I  managed  to  find  time 
to  study  German  and  Italian  under  tutors. 

"On  a  visit  one  day  to  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library  I  was  introduced  by  Wilham  A. 
Wheeler,  the  assistant  superintendent,  to 
the  shelves.  At  once  came  the  determina- 
tion to  join  him  in  his  work.  To  this  end 
I  bought  the  catalogues  and  bulletins  of  the 
library.  While  at  Har\'ard  College,  Ezra 
Abbot  invited  me  to  that  library,  especially 
to  his  written  card-catalogue,  the  headings 
of  which  I  copied.  Obtaining  the  catalogues 
of  the  Astor  Library  and  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  '^lemoirs  of  Libraries'  of 
Edward  Edwards,  the  British  Museum  pub- 
lications, and  other  works,  I  began  upon  the 
study  of  them.  After  a  time  came  an  invi- 
tation to  join  the  catalogue  department  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  which  I  accepted 
just  forty  years  ago. 

"As  to  my  home  life  during  these  years, 
the  mention  of  Northampton,  New  Haven, 
Springfield,  Concord,  and  Cambridge  will 
be  enough.  I  have  lived  outside  of  cities, 
and,  like  Diogenes,  have  always  commanded 
unobstructed  sunlight;  the  circle  of  my 
friends  has  been  most  choice. 

"I  will  only  add  that  at  present  my  chief 
•  work  is  on  the  manuscripts  of  the  library 
—  a  blessed  lot,  as  nothing  could  be  more 
interesting,  as  bringing  me  into  close  touch 
^\it}l  the  ancients,  to  whom  I  now  belong. 
I  thought  myself  the  happiest  of  men,  until 
by  chance  I  met  a  gloomy  suggestion  in  a 
recent  novel.  I  venture  to  quote  the  words, 
although  so  damaging  to  my  prospects. 

'"But  you  said  he  drank.  Is  it  likely  he 
has  a  taste  for  manuscripts?' 

"'He's  almost  sure  to  have  had.  Most 
probably  it  was  the  manuscripts  that  drove 
him  to  drink.  They  would,  you  know, 
unless  he  was  exceptionally  strong-minded.' 
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"In    conclusion,    the    Children    of    Israel  money  was  applied  to  the  fund  to  pay  for 

were  forty  years  in  reaching  the  Promised  and  maintain  the  home. 

Land;    my  Land,  flowing    with    milk    and  pew  men  of  our   time  have  made  so 

honey,  has  been  m  my  possession  every  day  5^^^^^^^   ^^              ^   ^^ 

for   forty    years,    right    along.     For   all    my  ^         •      ^u      \f    ^-            r  "i        ^^^^^^  "^ 

dear  companions  I  wish  a  life  as  long,  busy,  P^^^f  '^  ^^^  affections  of  the  people  as 

and  happy  as  my  own  has  been."  ^^^}^  Remus.     Those  that  first  read  his 

stories,  when  they  were  children,  now  have 

THE  HOME  OF  UNCLE  REMUS  i,-ij          /      j                 r  ^i.                    i     i  m  i        \ 

children  (and  some  of  them  grand-children) 

IT  IS  a  beautiful  plan  that  the  people  who  read  them;  and  all  ages  alike  take 

of  Atlanta  and  many  other  lovers  of  on   the   mood   of   childhood   under   their 

Uncle    Remus    have    carried    out  —  the  charm.     Few  people  knew  him  personally 

forming  of  an  Uncle  Remus  Association  — none  but  his  neighbors  and  such  pil- 

which  has   taken  the  home  of  Mr.  Joel  grims   as   made   their   way   especially   to 

Chandler  Harris  and  preserved  it  in  his  see  him;  for  he  was  abnormally  shy  and 

memory.     The  house  is  as  he  left  it,  and  seldom  went  from  home.     But  ''the  Sign 

a  very  considerable  stream  of  visitors  go  of  the  Wren's  Nest"  has  now  become  a 

to  it  every  day.     When  Mr.   Roosevelt  sort    of    shrine.     Few    men    achieve    so 

recently  went  to  Atlanta,  an  entrance  fee  enviable  a  thing  as  this  —  to  win  and  to 

was  charged  to  hear  his  address  and  the  hold  the  gratitude  of  a  nation  of  children. 
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4  lMOST  any  day  in  business  circles  luck  he  found  a  rich  individual,  unrelated 

/A       in   any  part  of   the  country  you  to  large  financial  influences;   he   secured 

-^  -^     may    hear    of     such    experiences  his  money,   and  successfully  carried  out 

as  the  following  —  the  experiences  of  three  his  purpose. 

men,  one  from  each  of  the  great  sections  Another  man  had  a  valuable  invention 
of  the  Union :  —  of  value  to  a  large  fundamental  in- 
One  man  had  a  successful  manufactur-  dustry  —  in  which  he  took  great  pride 
ing  business  which  he  wished  to  enlarge,  and  which  he  wished  to  develop  for  its 
and  it  offered  a  good  investment  for  a  big  wide-spread  benefit  as  well  as  for  the 
sum  —  too  big  to  be  got  easily  in  the  profit  that  he  expected.  He,  too,  sought 
neighborhood.  He  sought  the  centres  money  through  several  channels,  and  he 
of  finance.  Oh,  yes  —  he  was  told  —  he  made  the  same  discovery.  At  the  end 
could  readily  get  the  money;  but  he  soon  of  every  financial  lane  were  a  particular 
discovered  that  the  price  he  must  pay  Trust  audits  ^'friendly"  banking-interests, 
was  this:  that  much  of  his  stock  must  But  he  preferred  to  develop  his  enterprise 
go  into  the  practical  control  of  his  chief  independently.  At  last  a  ''friend"  re- 
competitor,  which  was  a  large  Trust,  minded  him  that,  even  if  he  did  so,  this 
and  the  friendly  bankers  of  the  Trust  Trust  would  be  likely  to  imitate  his  in- 
would  require  a  large  bonus.  He  found  vention,  perhaps  to  infringe  on  his  patent, 
in  three  cities  the  same  situation.  All  and  that,  if  he  refused  an  "alliance" 
roads  led  to  the  same  centre.  In  the  fourth  with  it,  he  would  have  a  long  and  costly 
city  to  which  he  went  he  found  a  willing-  lawsuit,  with  the  best  lawyers  in  the 
ness  to  give  him  financial  help,  but  a  fear  country  against  him.  This  danger  was 
lest,  if  help  were  given  him,  "certain  so  spread  abroad  that  he  heard  it  in  several 
large  interests"  would  be  offended.  At  places  as  he  continued  his  search  for 
last,  when  hope  was  nearly  gone,  by  sheer  capital.    At  last  he  accepted  the  usurious 
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offer  of  a  financial  institution  that  is 
affiliated  with  the  Trust;  and  the  Trust 
is  proceeding  to  do  his  task  for  him^ — 
with  promise  of  profit  to  him  but  with 
methods  that  he  does  not  approve. 

The  third  story  is  a  variation  from  these 
two  in  only  one  respect:  the  third  man, 
after  several  years  of  similar  experiences, 
successfully  sought  money  abroad  to 
develop  his  enterprise.  But  even  these 
foreign  investors  have  since  suft'ered  the 
displeasure  of  some  of  their  American 
"connections"  because  they  took  this 
man's  investment. 

II 

The  essentially  wrong  thing  that  these 
experiences  make  plain. is  that  much  of 
the  ''Hquid"  capital  of  the  country  flows 
—  so  very  much  of  it  flows  —  in  a  few 
great  channels,  that  the  small  groups 
of  men  who  control  these  channels  prac- 
tically thereby  control  the  big  investing 
capital  of  the  country;  and  they  have  in- 
terlocking interests.  Hardly  any  enterprise 
that  requires  a  big  sum  of  money  can  be 
developed  without  their  consent,  and  it 
must  be  developed  on  their  terms. 

It  does  not  matter  in  what  part  of  the 
country  the  enterprise  is.  The  floating 
capital  of  the  United  States  in  large  sums 
is  at  the  command  of  a  few  inter-related 
*' chains''  of  big  interests.  The  smaller 
banks  that  are  not  owned  by  them  dare 
not  offend  them. 

Whether  small  banks  dare  oft'end 
these  large  financial  interests  or  not,  it 
makes  little  difference;  for  our  system 
of  banking  and  currency  is  such  that, 
when  the  large  financial  interests  need 
money  to  carry  out  the  plans  that  they 
approve,  this  very  demand  brings  it  auto- 
matically from  every  corner  of  the  country 
into  the  channels  that  they  control. 

And  what  happens  at  the  homes  of 
the  smaller  banks?  Merchants  and 
farmers  and  manufacturers  who  need 
banking-help  often  suffer  because  the 
money  has  gone  into  these  big  channels  — 
has,  by  the  nature  of  things,  been  forced 
into  these  channels. 

Our  currency  and  banking  system  has 
made  this  money-power  possible  —  made 
it  practically  a  ''Money-Trust";  so  that 


it  is  coming  to  pass  that  what  the  "  Money- 
Trust"  mshes  to  develop  anywhere  in 
the  country  is  developed,  and  what  it 
does  not  control  is  delayed  in  develop- 
ment. True,  the  money  of  the  country 
is  not  idle  in  their  hands.  But  it  is  not 
at  the  command  of  the  people  who  really 
own  it.  Its  ser\-ice  is  not  normally  dis- 
tributed. The  great  benefits  of  capital 
and  credit  are  centralized  and  restricted. 

Xo  group  of  men  in  our  history  ever 
held  so  much  nor  such  direct  power  over 
capital  and  industry  as  these  great  financial 
interests  thus  hold  and  wield.  You  may 
even  assume,  if  you  hke,  that  these  in- 
terests make  no  wilful  misuse  of  power 
and  have  no  unjust  and  unfair  intent. 
Still  the  result  is  the  same.  The  normal 
amount  of  money  that  belongs  in  Texas, 
that  was  earned  in  Texas,  and  that  would 
be  used  in  Texas  for  legitimate  Texan 
enterprises,  is  not  kept  in  Texas  and  lent 
there.  It  is  sent  to  New  York.  Texans 
come  to  Xew  York  and  borrow  it  and  take 
it  back  to  Texas  —  and  pay  heavily  for 
the  privilege  of  doing  so.  And,  as  in  Texas, 
so  in  the  Dakotas,  in  Kansas,  in  Georgia  — 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  Or,  if  it 
does  not  come  to  Xew  York,  it  goes  to  some 
lesser  city  that  takes  its  financial  cue  or 
commands  from  Xew  York. 

Here,  then,  is  the  central  matter  of 
the  people's  inquiry  and  protest.  For 
the  present  unrest  is  in  the  nature  of 
an  inquiry.  What's  the  matter?  Some- 
where there  are  great  silent,  unseen,  auto- 
matic forces  at  work  that  disturb  the 
normal  and  uniform  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  country  — -  forces  that  restrict 
local  opportunity  and  initiative. 

Ill 

You  may  say  that  such  a  system  is 
ine\dtable  and  right;  that  money  flows 
wherever  profit  is  greatest,  as  water  down 
hill;  that  it  seeks  the  big  centres  as  rivers 
seek  the  sea;  and  that  so  it  ought  to  do, 
and  so  it  will  do  tiU  the  end  of  time. 

Yes,  if  its  flow  be  in  response  to  natural 
and  normal  economic  laws.  But  this 
flow  now  is,  in  large  measure,  in  response 
to  artificial  causes.  The  intricate  ma- 
chinery of  issuing  bonds  and  stocks  and 
of  the  trading  and  the  gambling  in  them 
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and    of    their   manipulation    enables    the  ually     led     to     the     present    increasing 

''money-power"    to    make    artificial    de-  concentration,    of    capital  -  control.      The 

mands  on  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  enormous   power   of   the   money-kings   is 

on  a  wholly  improper  proportion  of  it.  not    a   power    that   they   have    suddenly 

It  is   not   a   natural   situation.     It  is  in  seized.     These    men    themselves    are    the 

great  measure  artificial.  products  of  a  long  series  of  events  and 

Let  us  illustrate:  The  money-kings  influences.  The  whole  situation  is  one 
wish  to  develop  a  great  enterprise,  let  us  of  the  necessary  results  of  our  unevenly- 
say,  in  the  Northwest  or  in  the  South  —  distributed  industrial  development,  and 
no  matter  where.  They  overcapitalize  of  wrong  methods  that  have  grown  out 
it,  and  set  apart  big  bonuses  for  them-  of  this  unevenness  of  development, 
selves  and  for  those  who  will  help  them.  This  unevenness  of  development  is  a 
They  come  into  the  market  for  an  enor-  part  of  our  general  loss  of  local  self- 
mous  sum  of  money.  Their  brokers  and  dependence.  We  see  the  same  thing  in 
their  bankers  share  their  bonuses.  They  politics.  The  National  Government  has 
can  afford,  in  one  form  or  another,  to  offer  constantly  broadened  its  activities  — ■  be- 
more  for  money  than  other  and  smaller  yond  the  wildest  dreams  or  fears  of  our 
enterprises  that  give  no  great  bonuses,  predecessors  —  because  the  state  govern- 
These  bonuses  are  mortgages  on  the  ments  as  a  rule  have  failed  in  strength 
future:  the  next  generation  will  pay  them,  and  self-dependence. 

in  one  form  or  another.      In  response  to  There  is  at  least  a  rough  analogy  to 

such  a  profitable  call  for  money,  it  comes  this    in    the    concentration    of    finance, 

from  Texas,  from   Georgia,  from  Maine,  Money  goes  to  the  great  centres  that  ought 

from  the  Northwest;  and  for  legitimate,  to  stay  at  home ;  and  everybody  who  wants 

normal   enterprises    there   is   not    money  money  in  large  quantities  soon  has  to  go 

enough  left  in  the  outlying  "provinces."  to  these  great  centres  to  get  it.     Thus  a 

For    the    truth    is,  the    country   is   in    a  habit  is  established,  which  arose  in  the 

measure  thus  becoming  a  financial  ''prov-  beginning   from   the   failure   of   an   even, 

ince"  of  New  York.  uniform,  and  united  effort  to  develop  in 

Thus,  in  many  such  ways,  the  people's  local  communities  the  opportunities  that 

money  is  drawn  out  of  their  reach  — -  away  existed  there. 

from  their  own  uses.  Local  banks  cannot  Complete  local  financial  unity  and  co- 
serve  their  own  depositors  as  profitably  operation  in  any  community  would  develop 
as  they  can  serve  these  great  interests,  so  many  profitable  and  safe  uses  for 
For  the  time,  the  spare  capital  of  the  money  that  it  would  not  flow  away  but 
people  is  concentrated  in  a  great  develop-  would  bring  a  degree  of  financial  inde- 
ment  in  one  part  of  the  country  —  with  pendence  —  if  there  were  no  artificial 
speculative  features  and  with  bonuses;  opposing  force  at  work.  This  is  the 
and  the  people  whose  money  is  thus  used  general  cause  of  concentration,  which 
not  only  cannot  he  p  themselves,  but  they  has  come  slowly, 
do  not  know  what  has  happened.  They  Y 
are   told   that  money  follows   the   call  of 

the  greatest  profit.     The   greatest  profit  And    the    remedy?     There    is    no    one 

to  whom?     Not  to  the  real  owners  of  the  remedy  —  no    easy   or   quick   method   of 

money  but  to  its  manipulators,  who,  by  turning   such   a    tide.     A   long   series   of 

their  bonuses  and  machinery,  can  afford  evils  —  in   our   national   banking-system, 

to  pay  a  larger  interest  for  a  time  than  in  our  currency  issues,  in  our  state  banking- 

wholly  legitimate  industries  pay.  laws,  in  the  abuse  of  the  exchanges,  in 

our  commercial  and  financial  methods  — 

^^  must  be  gradually   changed;   and,   as  in 

The  cause  of  all  this?     A  man  would  every  fundamental  matter  in  a  republic, 

have  to  write  the  whole  story  of  modern  the  people  must  mend  their  own  habits: 

industrial    and    financial    organization    to  in  this  case,  their  financial  and  commercial 

show    all    the    causes    that    have    grad-  habits. 
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Some  of  the  slow  ways  back  to  a  normal  service  can  be  done  and  its  profit  earned 

distribution    of    the    control    of    capital  without  paying  bonuses  to  concentrated 

would  be manipulators.     Many    a    man    in     ''the 

Stricter  local  banking  supervision.  provinces"  now  borrows  his  own  money 

The    prohibition    of    inflated    security  and   pays  ''the   market"  a  premium  for 

issues  — -  a  problem  that  we  are  beginning  the  privilege, 

to  attack.  Such  a  system   touches   the   depths  of 

The  prohibition   of   the  purely   specu-  national    folly.     It   has    now   become    so 

lative    use    of    enormous    sums    by    such  intrenched  and  so  strong  that  it  is  become 

machinery  as  the  Stock  Exchange  of  New  also  an  economic  danger.     It  is  the  natural 

York,   which  now  draws  money  —  often  result   of   our   long-standing   methods   of 

just  when  it  is  most  needed  at  home  —  banking  and  of  the  perfected  machinery 

from   every  part  of   the   country  within  of  financial   and   industrial   organization, 

the    control    of    the    allies    and    agents  and  of  the  neglect  of  a  strong,  local  self- 

of  the   money-kings.     This  is  a  problem  development  of   small  communities;   and 

that    we    have    yet    made    little    or    no  its  gradual  growth  makes  it   the  harder 

progress  with.  to  change.     A  large  part  of  the  business 

The    enactment    of    safe    savings-bank  and  financial  world,  in  fact,  thinks   that 

laws,  for  very  few  states  now  have  such  these  artificial  and  stimulated  forces  are 

laws;  the  development  of  postal  savings-  the  natural  laws  of  finance, 

banks;    the    introduction    of    some    such  When  the  public  fully  wakes  up  to  these 

machinery  as  the  European  credit-societies,  artificial  conditions,  the  roar  of  its  wrath 

which  every  year  put  hundreds  of  millions  may    shake     the     foundations    of    over- 

of    dollars    into    productive    pursuits    by  organized   finance.     The   new   statesmen, 

the  poorest  men.  therefore,  who  are  coming  on  the  stage 

TTj  have   a   high   and   solemn   public   service 

to  render  in  preventing  such  a  clash  of 

The  money  of  the  people  must  be  for  the    people    against     the    money-power, 

the  normal  and  legitimate  use  of  the  people;  There     is     need     of     a    large     construc- 

and   the  artificial  machinery  whereby  it  tive,  remedial  programme  —  a  programme 

is   now   gathered    and    taxed   and   redis-  whereby  the  people's  money  may  be  kept 

tributed  and  used  by  favor,  must  be  dis-  within  reach  of   the  people's  needs   and 

placed  with  machinery   for   deposit   and  organized  finance  left  to  do  its  great  normal 

exchange    and    use    whereby    its    normal  and  proper  service. 


WHAT  IF  YOU  KILL  A  MAN? 

EVERYBODY     knows     that     thou-  liability-insurance    companies    to    protect 

sands  of  workmen  are  killed  and  them  from  excessive  damages, 

maimed  in  carrying  on   business  To-day    this    great    question    is    being 

m  the  United  States  every  year.     Nearly  brought    closer    home    to    the    employer 

everybody  will    admit   that    many  more  of  workmen.     There  is  not  the  slightest 

are  killed   or  injured   than  is   necessary,  doubt  that  within  a  short  time,  relatively 

A    few    of    the    thousands    of    employers  speaking,    the   workmen   of  America   \iill 

of^  labor  have    adopted    everything   that  be  as  well  protected  as  are  the  workmen 

science   and   skill    throughout    the   world  of  Germany. 

have  invented  to  prevent  such  accidents.  Perhaps  the  longest  step  in  this  direc- 

Ihe  rest  of  the  employers  of  labor  have  tion  that  has  ever  been  taken  was  taken 

chosen    rather    to    take    their    chances,  on  September   i,    1910.     It  was  in  New 

relying    upon    the    law    courts    and    the  York,  much   the  biggest  single  state  in 
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the  number  of  workmen  employed  within  stacle.     The      accident      had      occurred 

its  borders.     In  half-a-dozen  other  states,  through  the  breaking  of  a  front  axle  on 

legislators,    humanitarians,   labor    organi-  the  wagon,  which  hurled  the  driver  head- 

zations,  and  politicians  are  already  pre-  first  to  the  street,  breaking  his  neck.     She 

paring  to  launch  similar  measures  as  soon  proved,  in  court,  that  the  employer  had 

as  may  be.  known  that  the  wagon  was  not  strong, 

The  vital  points  of  the  new  law  can  and  had  limited  the  load  to  be  put  upon 

be  illustrated  by  reference  to  some  records  it.      The     defense,     however,     countered 

of  cases  under  the  old  law.  with   a   claim    that  the   driver   also   had 

A  Negro  workman  on  a  railroad-cutting  known   this   fact.     If   the   employer   had 

was  badly  injured  by  falling  rock.     The  neglected   to  have   the  wagon  fixed,   the 

rock  was  dislodged  by  one  of  his  fellow  driver  had  also  been  guilty  of  '^contribu- 

workmen,  the  boss  of  the  gang,  who  was  tory  negligence."     She  lost  the  case  be- 

walking  along  the  top  of  the  cutting.     It  cause  she  could  not  prove  the  contrary, 

was  a  clear  case  of  carelessness.  though   there  was  no   evidence  in   court 

The    Negro    workman,    when    he    got  to  prove  the  employer's  claim, 

about   again,    determined   to  go   to   law.  If  it  had  been  in  October,    19 10,   in- 

He  visited  a  lawyer  in  his  home  town,  in  stead  of  in  1907,  the  defense  would  not 

New  York  state.     The  lawyer  went  over  have  been  valid.     The   burden  of  proof 

the  details  of  the  accident  with  him.    In  the  of    '^ contributory    negligence"    is    placed 

course  of  the  conversation  the  victim  said :  by  the  new  law  on  the  shoulders  of  the 

''An\  Boss,  I  told  him,  not  ten  minutes  employer.     Instead    of    merely    claiming 

before,  that  them  rocks  was  loose!"  it,  he  must  prove  it.     Formerly,  the  dam- 

The  lawyer,  who  was  not  looking  for  aged  workman  or  his  heirs  had  to  prove 

fees,  declined  to  take  the  case,  and  warned  two  things:  first  that  the  employer  was 

the    Negro    that    he    could    not    recover  negligent;   second,  that  the  employee  was 

damages.  not   negligent.     Hereafter,    the   employer 

^'In    the    first    place,"    he    said,    "the  must  prove  that  the  man  was  negligent, 

damage  was  due  to  the  action  of  a  fellow-  In  many  thousands  of  other  cases,  in 

servant,  and  not  to  the  action  or  lack  of  New  York,  technical  defenses  have  thrown 

action  of  your  employer.     In  the  second  out    claims    for    damages    which    seemed 

place,  when  you  knew  that  it  was  dan-  perfectly  good.     If  the  injured  workman 

gerous  to  work  down  there,  with  him  at  failed   to   give   notice   of   his  injury   and 

the  top  and  walking  around,   and  made  correctly  define  the  cause,  place,  and  time, 

it  clear  that  you  knew  it,  you  assumed  there   was   a   legal   defect   in   his   claim, 

the  risk  of  staying  down  there;  and  you  Under  the  new  law,  if  such  defects  exist, 

cannot    recover    from    an    employer    on  the    employer    must*  return    the    notice 

account  of  a  risk  that  you  assumed."  within   eight   days,    telling  him   in  what 

Thus,  at  one  time,  one  employee  learned  respect  it  is  defective.  If  the  notice 
the  meaning  of  two  of  the  strongest  does  not  come  back  in  that  time,  the  work- 
bulwarks  behind  which  the  employer  man  may  rest  assured  that  he  has  given 
of    labor    stood  —  namely    the    ''fellow-  legal  notice. 

servant"    and    the    "assumption-of-risk"  Again,  because  the  employers  of  labor 

clauses  of  the  law  of  his  state.  have  sometimes  quibbled  over  the  phrase 

That  Negro  has  been  a  cripple  ever  ''ways,  works,  and  machinery"  in  the 
since,  and  a  pauper.  If  he  had  been  old  law,  and  denied  liability  for  many 
hurt  after  the  new  "  Employers' Liability  accidents  that  took  place  through  de- 
Act"  had  gone  into  force,  neither  of  fects  in  factories,  but  not  in  the  "ways, 
these  two  defenses  would  have  barred  works,  or  machinery,"  the  new  Act  adds 
him  from  damages.  to  this  the  word  "plant,"  so  that  the  em- 
ployer is  responsible  for  almost  any  acci- 

The  widow  of  an  Irish  teamster,  suing  dent  that  takes  place  within  his  walls, 

a  brewery  for  damages  on  account  of  the  On  top  of  all  this  change,  the  employer 

death  of  her  husband,   met  another  ob-  must  assume  the  responsibility  for  work 
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which  he  has   delegated   to   contractors,  sue    his    employer    under    this    law      He 

and  even  to  sub-contractors.     He  may  let  was    a  chauffeur.     A    gasolene    tank    on 

out   some   of   his    work,   but   he   cannot  his    employer  s    car    had    exploded.     He 

let  out  his  liability  for  damage  that  re-  was    the    result.      He    had,    on    top    of 

suits  to  workmen  even  if  they  are  hired  his  more  manifest  grievances,  been  sum- 

and  paid  by  others  of   whose  doings  he  marily     dismissed.     His     employer     had 

has  only  the  remotest  knowledge.  given  as  a  reason    the  fact  that  he  had 

Clearly,  hea\y  penalties  are  being  piled  had    too    many    accidents.     The    victim 

upon  the  employers  of  labor,  or  upon  such  claimed  it  was  because  the  ladies  of  the 

of  them  as  neglect  to  put  into  effect  all  family  would  not  have  a  chauffeur  with 

proper   safeguards.  a   badly   scarred   face   and   a   permanent 

Not  content  with  one  step  at  a  time,  limp, 
the  sam.e  legislature  in  the  same  state  At  the  time  this  article  is  written,  no 
put  into  effect  on  the  same  day  another  suit  has  been  brought.  The  lawyer  is 
law,  which  names  certain  ''dangerous  not  sure  about  it.  The  law  says:  "danger- 
employments"  and  provides  for  compul-  ous  proximity  to  gunpowder,  blasting 
sory  compensation  for  workmen  injured  powder,  dynamite,  or  any  other  explosives 
in  them,  even  though  there  is  no  con-  where  the  same  are  used  as  instrumental- 
tributory  negligence  or  misdoing  of  any  ities  of  the  industry."  The  victim  is 
sort.  Here  are  the  eight  stipulated  prepared  to  demonstrate  the  ''dangerous 
employments:  proximity,"  the  "explosive,"  and  all  the 
.  (i)  Building  or  tearing  down  a  struc-  rest  of  it.  The  lawyer  is  not  quite  sure 
ture  with  iron  or  steel  framework.  how  the  courts  will  read  the  law. 

(2)  Using  elevators  or  hoisting  appa-  In  all  probability,  every  contractor, 
ratus  in  such  work  as  the  above.  railroad,  electric-light-and-power  company, 

(3)  Work  on  scaffolds  more  than  twenty  merchant,  manufacturer,  team  or  automo- 
feet  above  the  floor,  ground,  or  water  bile  owner,  and  even  owner  of  buildings 
in  the  building,  painting,  or  repair  of  that  need  repairs  will  have  occasion  to 
any  structure.  find  out  something  about  these  two  new 

(4)  Construction,    operation,    or   repair  laws. 

of  anything  charged  with  electric  currents.         It  is   a  well-established   fact   that   out 

(5)  Work  near  gunpowder  or  other  ex-  of  eight  men  killed  or  badly  injured  in 
plosives  used  as  "instrumentalities  of  industrial  pursuits,  not  more  than  one 
the  business."  ever  gets  any  damages.  This  new  legis- 

(6)  Operation  or  repair  of  steam  rail-  lation  is  intended  to  raise  the  average, 
roads  or  cars.  and  it  certainly   looks    capable  of  doing 

(7)  Building  of  tuhnels  or  subways.  it.     It  is  a  long  step  forward  —  and  that 

(8)  All  work  under  compressed  air.  is  the  right  direction  in  which  to  make 
If  anybody  is  injured  in  any  of  these  steps. 

pursuits,  he  can  do  one  of  two  things:  From  an  insurance  point  of  view,  none 
First,  go  to  law  in  the  old  way  and  trust  of  the  contracts  that  were  outstanding 
to  a  jury  for  damages;  or,  second,  settle  prior  to  September  ist,  in  New  York,  pro- 
with^  his  employer  according  to  a  scale  tects  the  employer  of  labor  against  the 
provided  in  the  law,  ranging  from  half  damages  that  may  arise  under  the  new 
his  weekly  wages  for  a  period  of  eight  laws.  The  companies  called  them  in  and 
years  downward.  If  he  is  killed,  his  attached  new  clauses  to  them,  at  varying 
heirs  have  the  same  choice— the  stipulated  costs.  Of  course  nobody  can  figure  accu- 
indemnity  running  as  high  as  1,200  times  rately  how  much  more  actual  hability 
his  weekly  wages.  there  is,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  comes 
Early  in  September,  a  badly  battered  close  to  an  increase  of  one-third  in  the 
and  burned  citizen  limped  into  a  law  risk.  Rates  of  insurance  go  up  accord- 
office  down  on  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  ingly.  Someone  must  pay  the  bills  — 
to  see  an  insurance  lawyer.  A  friend  of  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  the 
his,  he  said,  had  told  him  that  he  could  insurance  companies. 


CHOOSING  YOUR  BANKING  HOUSE 


MORE  than  a  year  ago,  a  woman  in 
Buffalo  sent  to  The  World's 
Work  a  list  of  six  banking 
houses  in  New  York,  and  wanted  to  know 
which  one  of  them  was  the  best  for  her 
to  use  as  a  regular  source  of  bonds.  She 
has  funds  to  invest  every  six  months, 
and  she  wanted  to  become  connected  as 
a  regular  client  with  a  banking  house  that 
would  serve  her  well. 

Four  of  the  houses  were  good,  solid, 
high-class  bond-dealers  and  bankers.  Two 
were  of  much  lower  grade,  being  of  the 
class  that  seeks  clients  mostly  through 
the  channels  where  promoters  fish  for 
profits.  She  was  warned  against  these 
two,  and  told  to  take  her  choice  of  the 
others  with  confidence. 

A  little  time  ago  she  came  in  with  a 
grievance.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  a  bill. 
Her  dealings  with  the  banking  house  that 
she  had  selected  had  been  pretty  large, 
but  she  carried  no  open  account  with 
it.  In  other  words,  she  paid  cash  for 
her  purchases  and  left  no  money  on 
deposit. 

The  bill  was  a  regulation  bill  showing 
that  she  owed  the  house  some  money 
on  account  of  her  last  purchase.  The 
amount  was  nine  cents. 

*' If  it  is  a  good  house,  don't  you  think 
it  would  forget  about  that  nine  cents?" 
she  asked,  indignantly. 

*' Suppose  it  owed  you  nine  cents  and 
forgot  about  it  —  how  would  that  seem?" 
I  asked  her. 

''Well  —  I  suppose  I  should  think  that 
they  were  pretty  small,"   she  answered. 

Then  she  laughed.  The  new  point 
of  view  dawned  on  her. 

''I  suppose,  really,"  she  said,  ''that  this 
little  thing  that  I  am  objecting  to  is  correct 
business  method,  and  after  all  that's  what 
I  want  in  my  bankers." 

In  further  conversation  it  came  out 
that  once  before  she  had  had  a  misunder- 
standing with  the  house.  She  had  ordered 
some  bonds,  and  asked  to  have  them  reg- 


istered. The  house  had  sent  her  a  bill 
for  them,  asking  to  have  it  paid  before 
registration.  It  took  two  letters  and  much 
patience  to  explain  to  her  that  if  the  bank 
registered  those  bonds  in  her  name  it 
would  lose  all  control  over  them,  because 
it  could  not  sell  them  again  without 
having  them  signed  by  her.  In  other 
words,  she  really  wanted  the  bonds 
delivered  to  her  without  any  payment 
for  them. 

When  she  was  asked  how  she  liked  the 
attitu.de  of  the  house,  and  how  they 
treated  her,  she  became  quite  enthusiastic. 

"Once,"  she  said,  "I  saw  an  advertise- 
ment of  theirs  in  a  New  York  paper 
offering  some  bonds  to  yield  S/4  P^r  cent. 
I  wrote  to  them  that  I  wanted  some. 
They  wrote  back  saying  that  they  held 
the  block  of  bonds  for  me,  as  requested, 
but  they  did  not  want  me  to  buy  them. 
They  said  they  thought  that  the  bonds 
were  good,  but  they  were  not  the  kind 
of  bonds  that  I  was  in  the  habit  of  buying. 
They  thought  the  bonds  were  more  what 
a  business  man  should  buy.  All  the  bonds 
that  they  had  sold  to  me  were  of  the  highest 
class  —  and  these  were  not  quite  good 
enough. 

"At  first  I  was  suspicious  that  they  had 
some  hidden  motive.  I  talked  it  over 
with  a  friend,  who  is  an  official  in  a  Buffalo 
savings-bank,  and  showed  him  their 
letter.  He  told  me  to  stick  to  them  and 
do  what  they  said.  Afterward,  he  told 
me,  his  bank  began  to  deal  with  them." 

Before  she  left,  she  was  advised  to  go 
down  and  call  on  the  bankers  and  get 
acquainted.  She  did  so;  and  the  chances 
are  that  her  dealings  with  them  will  be 
permanent  and  satisfactory. 

The  problem  that  she  has  solved  so 
easily  and  pleasantly  is  one  that,  on  a 
smaller  or  larger  scale,  faces  everybody 
who  begins  to  deal  in  securities.  There 
are  so  many  bankers,  offering  so  many 
kinds  of  wares,  in  so  many  different  places, 
that  it  is  no  small  task  to  select  the  right 
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one  for  your  own  particular  case.     This  are  several  scores  of  banking  houses  whose 

is  particularly   true    if  you  have   to   do  names  are  not  nationally  known  to  any 

all  your   business  by  mail.     If  you   are  great  extent,  but  which  are  worthy  of  as 

near   New    York,    Boston,    Philadelphia,  complete    confidence    as    a    sensible   man 

Chicago,  or  St.  Louis,  it  is  relatively  easy  gives  to  his  banking  house.     The  trouble 

—  for  public  reputation  is  not  often  far  is  to  find  them,  for  it  is  a  further  fact  that 

wrono-  and  is  easy  to  find  out.  there  are  scores  of  other  houses  of  the  same 

Between  the  long-established,  big,  soHd,  size  and  the  same  superficial  appearance 

conservative  banking-houses  no    one  can  that  are  not  worthy  of  confidence.     This 

draw  lines.     One  firm  may  be  a  shade  more  is  not  true  of  the  class  of  very  large  retail 

discriminating    in    the    class    of    railroad  bankers. 

bonds  that  it  sells,  or  a  trifle  better  in-  If  you  are  attracted  by  its  advertising, 

formed    in    underwriting    electric-railway  or  by  some  other  means,   to  a  banking 

bonds,  or  a  bit  shrewder  in  picking  out  the  house  of  which  you   know   nothing  and 

right  time  to  go  in  and  buy;  but,  on  the  which  you  find  is  not  one  of  the  big  national 

whole,  there  is  no  choice  between  them.  houses,  there  are  a  few   significant  items 

In  such  a  case  as  this,  convenience,  that  you  may  note.  They  are  not  in- 
personal  knowledge,  or  personal  prefer-  fallible,  but  they  are  worth  noting, 
ence  may  have  full  swing.  If  one  of  The  advertising  itself,  and  particularly 
them  has  a  branch  in  your  towm,  or  has  the  letters  that  follow  it  if  you  reply,  will 
even  a  close  business-connection  with  one  supply  a  great  deal  of  valuable  data, 
of  the  better  banks  in  your  town,  that  is  You  want  a  conservative  banker.  Such 
a  point  in  its  favor.  If  you  happen  to  a  banker  always  writes  a  conservative 
know  some  people  who  have  dealt  with  letter.  You  may  not  be  able  to  tell  at  a 
it  and  found  it  satisfactory  over  a  period  glance  whether  what  you  are  reading  is  con- 
of  time,  that  is  conclusive  enough.  If  servative  or  not,  yet  you  can  very  often 
one  of  the  members  of  the  firm  is  known  make  a  pretty  good  guess.  If,  in  one 
to  you  by  reputation  or  even  by  substantial  part  of  it,  he  offers  you  a  very  large  interest- 
hearsay,  that  may  determine  you.  rate  and  also  a  chance  for  profits,  and  in 

It  is  easy  to  find  out  whether  Messrs.  another  part  refers  to  this  as  ''absolutely 

A.  B.  &  Co.  are  an  established,  conserva-  safe,"    "gilt-edge,"    ''high-grade,"    "very 

tive,    and    well-known    house.     You    can  conservative,"  or  "perfectly  secure,"  put 

ask  your  own  banker,  if  you  live  in  the  him  in  your  black-list.     Throw  his  corres- 

Eastern  States.     You  can  check  what  he  pondence  into  the  waste-basket  and  try 

says  by    asking    this    magazine,  if    you  again. 

like,  or  any  other  similar  magazine  con-  A  "straight"  banking-house   does   not 

ducted     by    reputable    publishers.     You  He.     A  man   who   offers   a   business   risk 

can   write  and  say  that  you   are  looking  to  the  investor  and  calls  it  by  the  terms 

for  a  banking  connection,  and  ask  them  to  that  one  should  apply  only  to  such  invest- 

refer  you  to  people  in  your  neighborhood,  ments    as    are    seasoned,    approved    by 

You  may  consult  the  mercantile  agencies,  experience,    and    purged    of    all    business 

You  may  ask  the  big  national  banks  in  risk,  is  lying.     This  is  a  simple  fact  that 

its  home  city  if  you  like,  but  the  reply  is,  unhappily,  very  often  forgotten  (even 

may  be  perfunctory  or  even  brusque.  by  pretty  conservative  houses)  when  they 

On  the  whole,  houses  of  this  class  are  not  offer  to  the  public  securities  that  are  a 

hard    to    check.     They   have   grown   big  perfectly   legitimate   business   risk, 

and  strong,  generally,  because  for  a  long  If  the  hterature  of  a  house  "looks  good" 

time  they  have  been  gaining  public  con-  to  you,  do  what  you  can  to  find  out  who 

fidence  by  square  dealing.     That  makes  the  members  of  the  firm  are.     Ask  them 

a  trail  that  it  is  not  very  hard  to  strike.  to  refer  you  to  responsible  people.     Ask 

There  are  many  people,  however,  who  this  magazine  about  the  house.     We    can 

prefer     a     smaller     house.      In    such    a  tell  you  its  general  reputation,  and  will  do 

search,   the   trail  becomes  more   difficult  so,  but  we  dechne  to  rate  it  as  a  financial 

to    follow.     In    New    York    alone     there  agency  might.     We  can  tell  you  whether 
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it  is  new  or  old.     If  it  is  a  promotion  parted    the    information  that  he   was   a 

syndicate,  dealing  in  doubtful  propositions,  trustee  for  an  estate  of  about  $20,000,  and 

we  shall  know   that.     If  its   business  is  had  invested  it  all  in  bonds  sold  by  this 

known  and  considered  legitimate  in  the  firm.     I  knew  the  bonds.     They  were  all 

financial  world,  you  will  learn  that.     If  of  the  class  known  technically  as ''rotten." 

it  is  a  house  manned  by  speculators  and  You    can   buy  all  you  want  of  them,  but 

looking  for  quick  profits,  that  is  always  you  can  never  sell  them, 

known.     If  it  is  so  small  or  remote  that  This  man  was  a  country  lawyer.     His 

even  its  name  is  not  well-known   around  client    had    been    a    merchant,    and    the 

the  clean  market-places,   that  fact    may  beneficiaries    were    two    boys    at    school, 

be  of  value  to  you.  There  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt 

Down  below  this  second  grade  of  bank-  that  the  utter  [^criminal  simpHcity  of  that 

ing  houses,  there  is  a  world  of  dealers  in  trustee  is  likely  to  entail  three  dire  things: 

securities     and    insecurities.     A    few    of  First,  the  complete  destruction  of  all  the 

them    are    "straight,"    but    misinformed,  fruit  of  all  the  foresight  and  savings  of  his 

Most    of    them    are    well-informed,     but  client's  lifetime;   second,   the  poverty  of 

*' crooked."     One  is   about  as   dangerous  the  two  children;  third,  the  ruin  of  the 

as  the  other.     I  would  just  as  soon  be  trustee  himself. 

swindled  by  a  mining-shark  as  lured  into  The  pity  of  it  is  that  a  single  question, 

a  foolish  plantation-venture  headed  by  a  asked  six  months  ago  of  any  sensible  man 

reformed  missionary.  in   fairly   intimate    touch    with   financial 

Not  long  ago  a  man  came  here  seeking  matters,  would  probably  have  saved  the 

advice.     He  asked  about  a  certain  house  entire    situation.     If    you    cannot    swim, 

which  advertises    largely.      When    asked  find  out  how  deep  the  water  is  before  you 

why  he  wanted  to  know  about  it,  he  im-  go  paddling  in  it.                        C,  M.  K. 
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THE   ROUSING   CONGRESS  AT  ST.   PAUL  AND   THE  EMPHASIS   IT  GAVE  TO  AN  AGGRESIVE 

NATIONAL  POLICY 

BY 

ARTHUR  W.  PAGE 

A  WELL-INFORMED  correspon-  ventions  of  many  sorts  for  many  year's 
dent,  when  he  looked  over  but  I  do  not  recall  one  that  had  such  a 
the  delegates  to  the  [recent  personnel  or  such  a  meaning  as  this.  I 
Second  National  Conservation  Congress  am  writing  about  it  with  all  the  emphasis 
at  St.  Paul,  remarked;  "This  is  not  that  my  paper  will  use,  for  it  will  not 
the  ordinary  thing.  It's  a  political  believe  the  plain  truth  about  it.  I  shall 
revolution."  not  even  try  to  convince  my  people  at 
An  editorial  correspondent  for  a  large  home.  It  would  be  of  no  use.  They'll 
newspaper  in  one  of  the  Eastern  cities  go  on  in  their  old,  stand-pat  way,  regarding 
said  to  his  neighbors:  "You  younger  whatever  is  as  sacred.  But  you  younger 
men  had  as  well  'catch  on'  to  this  thing;  fellows  and  the  younger  papers  have  a 
and  you  will  do  it  quickly,  too,  if  you  great  story  to  tell.^  This  is  a  big  move- 
are    shrewd.     I've    attended    many    con-  ment,  for  the  tide  is  rolling  in." 
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The  Conservation  Congress  was  a  battle- 
ground, and  more  things  were  fought 
for  than  Conservation.  The  new  policy 
—  or  poHcies  —  won:  namely,  the  Roose- 
velt-Pinchot  plan  of  Conservation;  and  the 
spirit  of  insurgency,  although  no  party 
poHtics  was  permitted,  was  in  the  air. 

On  one  side  were  the  men  who  have 
formulated  the  Conservation  poHcy  and 
made  it  a  national  issue.  Gilford  Pinchot, 
the  president  of  the  National  Conser- 
vation Association;  Dr.  W.  J.  McGee, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  whose  field  is  all  knowledge 
and  who  has  attended  every  Irrigation 
and  Conservation  Congress  since  such 
things  began;  and  ex-Governor  Pardee 
of  CaHfornia,  whom  the  local  papers 
dubbed  "an  original,  died-in-the-wool 
14-horse-power  Insurgent,"  were  apt  to 
be  together,  for  they  have  ''played 
doubles "  in  such  meetings  before.  ''Uncle" 
Henry  Wallace,  the  agricultural  leader 
of  Iowa;  Senator  Beveridge,  of  Indiana; 
Governor  W.  R.  Stubbs,  the  storm-centre 
of  Kansas,  and  a  host  of  others,  were  on 
the  firing-Hne  of  the  aggressive  forces. 

On  the  other  side  the  forces  were  not 
so  much  in  the  open.  Several  of  the  far 
Western  Governors  had  got  together  the 
previous  month  at  Salt  Lake  City  and 
drawn  up  resolutions  protesting  against 
Conservation  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. These  were  the  "  states'-rights" 
Conservationists.  The  old  anti-Conserva- 
tion leaders  in  Congress  —  Senators  Hey- 
burn  and  Carter  and  Representative 
Mondell  —  were  not  present,  although 
their  \dews  were  represented.  As  one 
of  the  St.  Paul  papers  said: 

The  Mondell-Heyburn-Carter  anti-Con- 
servation crowd  will  try  by  packing  Mr. 
Pinchot's  congress  to  drive  that  great  con- 
servator out  of  his  entrenchments  and 
slaughter  him  in  the  open. 

And  then  the  President  was  to  speak; 
and,  while  he  has  always  subscribed  to 
Conservation,  those  who  opposed  the 
Roosevelt  policy  had  hopes  that  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  might  aid  them. 

If  the  Western  Governors  could  make 
headway  with  their  states'-rights  doctrine, 
and  the  President  should  censure  the 
Conservation  forces;   and  if  at  the  same 


time  the  Ballinger  Investigating  Com- 
mittee, sitting  in  MinneapoHs,  should 
report  favorably  to  the  Secretary,  the 
coahtion  of  the  opponents  of  the  Roose- 
velt Conservation  poUcy  might  well  be 
satisfied. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  President 
Taft  arrived.  The  auditorium,  a  third 
of  which  is  sometimes  partitioned  off  into 
a  theatre  twice  the  usual  size,  was  filled 
when  he  began  his  speech.  It  was  a  char- 
acteristically long,  legal  document,  di- 
\ided  into  five  headings.  It  stated  the 
facts,  figures,  and  laws  concerning  our 
national  resources  with  clearness  and 
detail.  It  was  often  applauded,  but  not 
with  great  enthusiasm,  for  the  audience 
was  prepared  for  battle,  and  the  President 
did  not  touch  the  points  of  controversy 
except  incidentally.  His  was  not  a  fight- 
ing document.  It  was,  on  the  contrary, 
filled  with  admonition  against  contro- 
versy.    Such  phrases  as: 

No  sane  person  can  contend  that  it  is 
for  the  common  good  that  nature's  blessings 
should  be  stored  only  for  unborn  generations. 

brought  applause  from  the  anti-Pinchot 
forces,  for  it  has  been  their  habit  to 
ascribe  to  the  Conservationists  a  desire 
for  the  "cold-storage"  treatment  of  na- 
tional resources,  and  then  to  attack  them 
on  that  ground. 

When  the  President  said: 

It  ought  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
no  private  claims  for  Alaska  coal-lands  have 
as  yet  been  allowed  or  perfected 

the  Conservationists  cheered  and  whis- 
pered among  themselves, 

"Yes,  thanks  to  Glavis  and  Pinchot." 

But,  when  it  came  to  discussing  whether 
the  states  or  the  nation  should  control 
interstate  water-powers — the  crucial  point 
of  the  coming  fight — Mr.  Taft  evaded 
the  question  by  saying: 

I  do  not  express  an  opinion  upon  the 
controversy.  ...  I  shall  submit  the 
matter  to  Congress. 

The  anti-Conservationists  got  no  real 
comfort  from  Mr.  Taft.  The  lines  of 
battle  were  where  they  were  before  except 
that  the  President's  evasion  of  the  water- 
power    question    had    given    a    definite 
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issue.     When   he   went   away   peace   de-  situation   at  St.   Paul,   and  he  deviated 

parted  with  him  and  the  fight  began.  even  from  the  revised  version  to  make  it 

The    Western    Governors    began    their  more  pointed.     He  heartily  approved  what 

advance  under  the  banner  of  states'-rights.  the  President  had  said  about  leasing  coal, 

Governors    Hay    of    Washington,    Norris  oil,   and  phosphate  lands.     Having  thus 

of   Montana,    and   Brooks    of    Wyoming  eliminated     the     peaceful     subjects,     he 

followed  one  another  in  quick  succession,  launched    into     the    fight.     He    showed 

When  they  had  done.   Governor  Stubbs  how  the  railroads   controlled   all  possible 

of    Kansas    ^' burst    forth,"  literally    and  terminals   for   river   traffic   and,    putting 

figuratively.     His  collar-button  broke,  his  aside  his  manuscript,  he  explained    that 

collar  flew  open,  he  threw  parliamentary  this  was  no  criticism  of  the  railroads  but 

courtesy    to    the    winds,    and    presented  of  the  people. 

what  he^  called  ''a  few  straight-from-the         D^^'t    sit  supine    and  allow  the  "railr"oad 

shoulder      truths.  men  to  gain  control  and  then  call  them  bad 

He   told   the   Northwestern    Governors  men.     Change  the  rules  of  the  game. 

that  the  plea  for  states'-rights  was  a  plea  j^^^  ^^lo  crowd  enjoyed  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill's 

for    the    special    mterests    who    beheved  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  g^ll^  ^^  ^^^^i  as  it  enjoyed 

that    they    could    steal   from   the    state  ^^^  sallv  itself 

legislatures  more  easily  than  from  the  ^hen  came  the  refutation  of  the  anti- 
National  Government,  and  he  went  on  Conservationists'  insinuation  that  the 
to  say  that  if  he  were  President  he  would  ^^^^^^^  u^^^^l^  ^p  ^^^  country  and  pre- 
*'kick  Ballinger  out  in  a  minute.       The  yq^i  settlement  " 

crowd  roared  its  approval,  and  the  states'-  rr^i  -r-  .  o  •  j  ^1  .  . 
.  1  ,  ..1  /->  4.'  J'  J  T^u  the  r crest  Service  does  more  than  protect 
rights  attack  on  Conservation  died.  The  ,  national  forests  against  fire  It  makes 
Governors  took  their  departure  It  did  ^^^^  practically  and  increasingly  useful  as 
not  need  Governor  Noel  of  Mississippi  ^^n  During  the  last  year  for  which  I  have 
to  explain  that  natural  conditions  make  it  the  figures,  the  national  forests  were  used  by 
impossible  for  the  states  to  manage  the  22,000  cattlemen  with  their  herds,  5,000 
most  important  branches  of  Conservation  sheepmen  with  their  flocks,  5,000  timber- 
effectively,  and  to  cite  the  history  of  men  with  their  crews,  and  45jOoo  miners. 
Mississippi  in  proof;  nor  Governor  Deneen  More  than  5,000  persons  used  them  for 
of  Illinois  to  add  his  testimony  to  the  ^^her  special  industries.  Nearly  34,000  set- 
unreliability  of  state  legislatures.  The  tiers  had  the  free  use  of  wood.  The  total 
J  •  J  ^1.  1  r  u  '4-  resident  population  of  the  national  forests 
crowd  enioyed  the  repulse,  for  when  it  .  u  4.  ^  c  -n-  i,-  u  • 
.  .  r  Tvr  -A  1.  ^1  ^  IS  about  a  quarter  of  a  million,  which  is 
was  waiting  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  next  j^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^e  population  of  certain  states. 
day  It  set  up  a  great  cry  of  Stubbs,  m^j.^  than  700,000  acres  of  agricultural  land 
Stubbs,  let's  hear  Stubbs!"  have  been  patented  or  listed  for  patent 
Although  the  next  day,  when  Mr.  within  the  forests,  and  the  reports  of  the 
Roosevelt  spoke,  was  not  a  holiday  forest  officers  show  that  more  than  400,000 
(as  the  previous  day  had  been) ,  the  audi-  people  a  year  use  the  forests  for  recreation, 
torium  was  densely  packed,  every  aisle  camping,  hunting,  fishing,  and  similar  pur- 
was   crowded,    and  people  were  jammed  P^ses.     AH  this  is  done    of  course,  without 

in  the  entrances.     It  was  an  embarrassing  ^^J^^  l""    .t         7'  ^u        ^n  ^  "^^m 

^    ,      ^,         ^^.^    1        r    ^1  1  at  least  a  thousand  milhon  dohars.     More- 

contrast   to    the   attitude   of   the   people  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^^1  ^^^^^^^  p^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

toward    the    President    the    day    before,  ^^pp^^  ^f  ^  thousand  cities  and  towns,  about 

The  difference  was  so  apparent  that  one  g^o  irrigation  projects,  and  more  than  300 

of  the  speakers  said :  power  projects,  not  counting  the  use  of  water 

We  have  Hstened  with  great  interest  to  for  these  and  other  purposes  by  individual 
the  speeches  that  were  made  yesterday,  and  settlers.  I  think  that  hereafter  we  may 
we  will  listen  with  far  greater  interest  to  safely  disregard  any  statements  that  the 
those  that  will  be  made  to-day  national  forests  are  withdrawn  from  settle- 
before  he  realized  how  his  words  sounded.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^• 

Mr.   Roosevelt   changed  his  speech   at         ''Tawney 'Gets  His'  from  the  Contrib- 

the    last    minute    to    meet    a    particular  uting  Editor"  was  the  head-line  over  the 
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speech  in  a  local  paper;  for  the  next  game 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  aimed  at  was  the 
Congressman  who  was  chiefly  responsible 
for  starving  the  Conservation  Commission 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  appointed.  This 
thrust  at  Tawney  met  the  approval  of  the 
crowd;  and  a  fortnight  later  Mr.  Tawney 
was  defeated  for  renomination. 

The  main  matter  of  controversy  Mr. 
Roosevelt  stated  thus: 

One  of  the  most  important  Conservation 
questions  of  the  moment  relates  to  the  con- 
trol of  water-power  monopoly  in  the  pubUc 
interest.  There  is  apparent  to  the  judicious 
observer  a  distinct  tendency  on  the  part  of 
our  opponents  to  cloud  the  issue  by  raising  the 
question  of  state,  as  against  federal,  juris- 
diction. We  are  ready  to  meet  that  issue 
if  it  is  forced  upon  us.  But  there  is  no  hope 
for  the  plain  people  in  such  conflicts  of  juris- 
diction. The  essential  question  is  not  one 
of  hair-splitting  legal  technicalities.  It  is 
simply  this:  Who  can  best  regulate  the 
special  interests  for  the  pubhc  good?  Most 
of  the  predatory  corporations  are  inter-state 
or  have  inter-state  affiliations.  Therefore 
they  are  largely  out  of  reach  of  effective  state 
control,  and  fall  of  necessity  within  the  federal 
jurisdiction. 

One  of  the  prime  objects  of  those  among 
them  that  are  grasping  and  greedy  is  to  avoid 
any  effective  control  either  by  state  or  nation; 
and  they  advocate  at  this  time  state  control 
simply  because  they  believe  it  to  be  the  least 
effective. 

This  brought  the  loudest  and  longest 
applause  of  the  day.  Then  came  the 
news  from  MinneapoHs  that  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  Insurgent  on  the  BalKnger 
Investigating  Committee  had  pushed 
through  a  report  that  Ballinger  was 
"faithless  and  should  be  removed." 

The  battle-Hne  of  the  ''antis  "  was  de- 
stroyed. The  President  had  given  them 
no  direct  aid  in  his  speech,  and  he  had 
just  appointed  Dr.  J.  A.  Holmes,  an 
original  Conservationist,  as  Chief  of  the 
new  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  spite  of  Secretary 
BalKnger's  opposition.  And  while  the 
newsboys  outside  the  auditorium  were 
crying  the  extras  containing  this  news, 
the  greatest  ovation  of  the  Congress  was 
being  given  to  Mr.  Pinchot  inside. 

Five  years  ago  Conservation  was  an 
unknown  word.  Now  a  Conservation 
Congress  calls  as  many  notable  men  to- 


gether as  any  other  gathering  in  the 
United  States.  Ten  years  ago  the  Na- 
tional Government  misused  and  wasted 
the  resources  it  owned,  and  by  dishonest 
administration  allowed  them  to  be  stolen 
almost  at  will.  Now  the  National  Govern- 
ment has  irrigation  projects  under  way 
that  will  reclaim  3,000,000  acres,  and  a 
fifth  of  the  timber  of  the  country  is  in  the 
scientific  care  of  the  Forest  Service.  These 
concrete  things  the  Government  has  done. 
State  governments  have  done  somewhat, 
also,  and  at  St.  Paul  there  were  men  who 
could  tell  the  most  encouraging  story 
of  all.  The  people  —  individuals  and 
corporations  —  are  awakening,  not  only 
to  talk  about  Conservation  but  to  prac- 
tise it. 

The  lumber-men  of  the  Northwest 
have  organized  Associations  to  protect 
their  timber  from  fire.  They  have  built 
roads  and  trails  and  strung  telephones 
through  their  forests.  In  the  spring  they 
send  out  skeleton  patrols,  and  as  the 
summer  comes  on  and  the  fire-risk  in- 
creases they  fill  in  the  ranks  of  the  patrols. 
It  is  the  Forest  Service's  system,  but 
with  this  difference:  Congress  allows  the 
Forest  Service  about  three  cents  an  acre 
a  year,  for  all  purposes  —  timber  experi- 
ments, grazing  supervision,  lumbering 
supervision,  fire-patrol,  and  everything. 
The  Lumbermen's  Associations  spend 
whatever  is  necessary  to  have  an  efficient 
fire-patrol,  and  it  usually  amounts  to  three 
cents  an  acre  for  this  purpose  alone, 
for  the  dry  season.  Up  in  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  district,  which  had  the  worst 
fires  of  the  past  summer,  one  Association 
assessed  its  members  ten  cents  an  acre. 
The  difference  in  expenditure  shows  in 
the  results.  In  the  terrible  fires  of  1910, 
the  under-manned  Forest  Service  was  over- 
whelmed. The  fires  got  beyond  control, 
unreckoned  values  of  timber  were  de- 
stroyed, and  more  than  a  hundred  rangers 
were  burned.  In  the  forests  patrolled  by 
the  Association,  on  the  other  hand  (except 
in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district),  the  fires 
were  kept  under  control,  much  less  damage 
was  done,  and  not  a  single  man  of  their 
forces  lost  his  life.  In  1900  the  Asso- 
ciation's patrols  put  out  1,200  fires,  and 
all   but   six   before   they   had   done   any 
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appreciable    damage.     There    were    men  tion  Association  takes  care  of  state  forest- 

at  St.  Paul  who  had  spent  months  on  the  land  in  Idaho  and  Washington  and  works 

fire-Hnes,  and  they  spoke  with  justifiable  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Forest 

pride  of  their  Associations  and  their  work.  Service.     Its    agents    came    to    St.    Paul 

The  fifteen  or  twenty  Associations  are  anxious  to  back  the  Forest  Service  in  its 

banded  together  in  the  Western  Forestry  demands  for  enough  money  to  establish 

and  Conservation  Association.     In  Idaho  efficient  patrols,   to   conduct  its  investi- 

it  has  charge  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  gations,  and  for  a  system  of  taxing  forest 

acres;    in    Washington    its   patrols    cover  land  which  will  make  it  possible  to  refor- 

eight  million  acres,  although  this  includes  est.    For,  as  the  Association's  forester  said: 

large  tracts  of  land  whose  owners  (realiz-  The    Northwest    not    only   has   half   the 

ing  that  their  land  must  be  patrolled  if  standing  timber  in  the  United  States,  but 

fire  is  to  be  kept  from  the  rest)  refuse  to  we  can  grow  timber  up  there.     We  can  get 

pay    their    quota    of    the    expense.     But  saw-logs  in  fifty  years,  and  we  have  already 

the    public    will    not    long    tolerate    such  made  beginnings  in  reforesting, 

selfishness  when   it  is   a  public   menace.  In  meeting  the  future  lumber  demands 

There  are  Associations  also  in  Montana,  of    the    country,    the    Western    Forestry 

California,  and  Oregon,  but  they  are  in  and  Conservation  Association  is  the  most 

process  of  getting  together.  potent  private  force  that  we  have  in  the 

This  Western  Forestry  and  Conserva-  country. 
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FORT  SUMTER  was  bombarded  on         General    Robert    E.    Lee    surrendered 

April    12,    1861.     On    that     date  at  Appomattox  Courthouse  April  9,  1865. 

the  National   Pension    Roll    con-  On   June  30th  of  that  year  the  pension 

tained  10,709  names.     It  was  eighty-five  list       contained       85,986       names.     The 

yearssince  the  Declaration  of  Independence:  wounded  and  the  widows  of  the  dead  had 

during  those  eighty-five  years  three  foreign  not  yet,  of  course,  all  had  time  to  file  their 

wars    and    countless    Indian   battles   had  claims.     A  year  later  there  were  on  the 

been  fought,  and  in  those  eighty-five  years  pension  rolls  the  names  of  126,722  men 

the  Government  had  paid  out  in  pensions  and    women,    among    whom    $i5,450j55o 

a  total  of  $89,886,359.  was  that  year  distributed. 
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A  graphic  sketch  of  pension  history  during  the  period  treated  of 
in  this  chapter.  After  the  war  the  Pension  Bill  rose  naturally 
until,  in  1869,  it  reached  the  neighborhood  of  $30,000,000.  Here 
it  remained  for  nine  years,  with  a  falling  tendency.  Then  began 
an  era  of  enforced  legislation  and  encouraged  fraud.  The  Bill 
soared  sky-high 


On  June  30,  1909  (the  last  fiscal 
year  for  which  exact  figures  are  obtain- 
able), in  iQog,  forty-four  years  after  Lee^s 
surrender,  there  were  on  the  pension 
rolls  the  names  of  946,194  persons, 
among  whom  $161,973,703  was  that 
year  distributed.  During  the  last  fis- 
cal year,  ending  June  30,  19 10,  the 
roll  bore  probably  940,000  names,  and 
the  amount  distributed  was  probably 
$155,000,000. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  to-day 
paying  out  in  pensions  annually,  to  men 
and  women  presumed  to  have  suffered 
through  a  war  fought  out  and  finished 
forty -five  years  ago,  a  sum  ten  times  as 
great  as  that  paid  out  in  the  year  immedi- 
ately following  the  war. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  pay- 
ing out  in  pensions  every  six  months  more 
than  enough  to  have  paid  the  whole  pension 
hill  of  the  War  of  Independence.  The 
total  pension  payments  made  by  the 
Government  previous  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  would  barely  last  the 
Pension  Bureau  to-day  through  two 
quarterly  payments  due  pensioners  under 
the  gigantic  system  which  has  grown  out 
of  the  Civil  War. 

We  have  lately  added  a  Revolutionary 
pensioner  to  the  roll;  we  are  still  paying 
400  pensions  on  account  of  the  War  of 
181 2,  900  pensions  for  the  Mexican  War, 
4,500  pensions  for  the  Indian  wars;  but 
to  beneficiaries  from  the  Civil  War 
alone  we  have  paid  the  enormous  total  of 
$  J, 686, 46 1, 840  —  forty  times  as  much  as 
has  been  paid  pensioners  of  all  the  previous 
wars  combined. 

We  have  made  a  fair  beginning  with 
Spanish-War  and  Philippine  veterans, 
having  now  on  the  roll  27,000  of  them, 
to  whom  we  have  already  paid  one-half 
as  much  as  we  paid  all  the  Revolutionary 
heroes,  their  widows  and  children. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  the 
States  that  there  began  the  rolling  up 
of  the  pension  snowball,  which  has  reached 
proportions  not  dreamed  of  at  first,  which 
has  gathered  to  itself  elements  totally 
different  from  those  which  first  entered 
into  it,  and  which  threatens  to  roll  on,  a 
growing  burden  and  danger. 
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No  patriotic  American    begrudges    the  the  history  of  the  legislation  which  has 

disabled   soldier   or   his   widow   a   penny  grown    up,    encouraged    by    the    banded 

of  all  that  the  Government  may  give  them  cupidity    of    a    few    veterans    less    noble 

to  repay  them  for  their  sacrifice.     Care  of  than  their  comrades,  of  professional  pen- 

those  who  have  sacrificed  for  the  common  sion-agents,  and  of  politicians  willing  to 

good  is  one   of   the   traits  which  distin-  use   the   people's  money  to  achieve  pop- 

guish   civilization  from    barbarism.     The  ularity    for    themselves.     A     perusal     of 

form   of   social   sacrifice  most  easily  rec-  this    history   will    show    the    path    along 

ognized  is  that  of  the  soldier   who   fights  which    the    patriotic    generosity    of    the 

with    arms    for    his    country.     Whatever  nation  has  been  diverted ;  it  will  show  how 

may    be    thought    of    pensions    for    civil  what  was  in  the  beginning  a  system  of 

servants,    or     for     workingmen,     or     for  military   pensions   has   been   transformed 

mothers,    inventors,    or     scientists    (who,  into  a  system  of  class-charity  and  political 

it  may  be  argued,   have  fought  for  the  largesse,  distributed  by  bureaucrats  and 

common  good   as   truly   as  have   officers  Congressmen     for    purposes     of    private 

and  soldiers  of  a  military  force),  no  one  political  ambitions.     It  will  describe  the 

denies    or   wishes   to   deny   the   military  gradual  growth  of  a  bureau  of   disburse- 

veteran    the    comforts   which    a   grateful  ment   which   it   costs   $3,000,000   a   year 

nation   can  give  him  in  his  disability  or  to  administer,  and  will  reveal  the  inten- 

his  old  age.  tion  of  those  who  profit  by  it  to  maintain 

But   it   is   obvious,    from   a   moment's  this  Bureau  and  to  find  ever  new  excuses 

reflection  upon   the   startling  figures  ad-  for  the  vast  annual  distribution  of  pensions 

duced  above,  that  the  pension  system  of  in  perpetuity.     It  will  speak  of  the  solidify- 

the  United  States  has  gone  far  beyond  the  ing  of  the  Union  soldier  vote  into  a  polit- 

true  hmits  of  a  military  pension  system,  ical  power,   and  of   the    capture    of    this 

It  is  impossible  that  the  vast  number  of  power  by  the  sly  and   selfish  promoters 

persons  carried  on  the  roll  at  this  date  of  the  high  tariff, 
so  remote  from  the  great  war  can  all  have 

suffered  in  that  conflict.  It  is  impossible  The  first  Congress  during  the  Civil 
that  it  can  be  just  or  right  for  the  nation  War  convened  in  July,  1861.  On  July 
to  be  paying  to-day  a  sum  so  greatly  2  2d  was  passed  an  Act  authorizing  the 
in  excess  of  that  given  to  deserving  enhstment  of  half  a  miUion  citizen- 
pensioners  five  or  ten  years  after  the  soldiers.  Into  the  body  of  this  Act  was 
war,  when  naturally  the  just  call  for  inserted  this  promise: 
pensions  would  be  at  its  height -- say  ^^^  ^^  .^  ^^^^j^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^1^^^  ^^^ 
m  1870  when  the  Pension  Bill  was  volunteer  who  may  be  received  into  the 
v^29,35i,ooo,  or  m  1875  when  it  was  service  of  the  United  States  under  this  act, 
$29,270,000,  and  was  decreasing.  It  is  and  who  may  be  wounded  or  otherwise  dis- 
against  nature  that  there  should  be,  half  abled  by  service,  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
a  century  after  the  close  of  the  war,  a  benefits  which  have  been  or  may  be  conferred 
just  and  honest  pension  bill  five  times  on  persons  disabled  in  the  regular  service; 
as  great  as  that  paid  five  and  ten  years  and  the  widow,  if  there  be  one,  and  if  not 
after  that  war.  the  legal  heirs  of  such  as  die  or  may  be  killed 

In    an    article    published    last    month  ^^^T^"'  ^^  ^^f  r  'Lf  th^^^  o^  ^ 

n^       TTT  J     xTf  J  J        J  -n  and  allowances,  shall  receive  the  sum  ot  one 

The  World's  Work  advanced  and  illus-  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

trated  the  charge  that  the  pension  rolls 

are    to-day    padded    with    thousands    of         Now  it  happened  that  the  words ''under 

unworthy  names  and  honeycombed  with  this  Act"  excluded  the  75,000  volunteers 

fraud.     It  gave  particular  instances,  with  who    had    answered    President    Lincoln's 

names,  addresses,  and  photographic  por-  first  call.     These  were  the  first  to  engage 

traits,    of    injustices    and    frauds.     The  in  serious  fighting  —  at  Bull  Run.     When 

World's    Work    will    in    future    articles  their  claims  began  coming  in,  the  Com- 

give   many   more    such   illustrations.     In  missioner    of    Pensions    called    attention 

the  present  article  it  is  designed  to  trace  to     the     oversight;     the    result    was    a 
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comprehensive  Act,  passed  July  14,  1862, 
covering  all  grades  and  branches  of 
service. 

Under  this  general  Act  the  maximum 
rate  for  private  soldiers  was  $8  per  month. 
This  they  might  receive  if  totally  disabled 
while  in  service;  lesser  disabilities  were 
compensated  for  in  proportion.  In  case 
of  death,  the  soldier's  widow  received  the 


As  the  War  prolonged  itself,  the  supply  of 
enthusiastic  youths  gave  out.  Older  men 
with  dependent  families  might  be  equally 
patriotic  —  but  were  less  impulsive.  Eight 
dollars  a  month  would  not  go  far  toward 
supporting  the  family  of  a  totally  disabled 
man.  To  encourage  enlistments,  Congress, 
on  July  4,  1864,  passed  a  more  liberal 
Pension  Act. 


pension;    if    he    left    no 

widow,  the   pension  went  to  any 

legitimate    child   or   children   under 

sixteen  years  of  age.     If  there  were 

neither  wife   nor   child,    the   pension 

might  go  to  a  dependent  mother  or 

orphan  sister. 

This  Act  is  the  basis   of   the 
pension  system..     Liber- 


This  new  law  was  a  radical  innovation 
in  pension  legislation,  in  that  it  made 
special  ratings  for  specific  disabilities: 
A  soldier  who  had  lost  both  hands,  or 
who  had  lost  his  eyesight,  was  now  given 
$25  per  month,  while  the  loss  of  both  feet 
was  compensated  for  with  $20  per  month. 

This  plan  of  giving  special  ratings  for 
particular  disabilities  has  ever  since  been 


^ 


ahty  does  not  distinguish  it.  Eight  dollars 
per  month  is  a  poor  compensation  for  total 
disability  received  in  the  service  of  one's 
country.  Yet  this  modest  provision  sur- 
passed all  previous  legislation  in  its  pro- 
visions for  the  immediate  relatives  of  the 
slain.  The  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  in 
his  report  for  1862,  estimates  that 
$7,000,000  will  be  required  to  carry  out 


a  basic  principle  of  the  pension  system. 
The  Act  of  July  4,  1864,  has  been  greatly 
extended  and  developed,  both  by  sub- 
sequent legislation  and  by  Bureau  rulings. 
Almost  every  physical  disability  is  now 
assessed  at  a  particular  value.  The  ex- 
soldier  who  has  lost  his  eyesight  now 
receives  $100  per  month.  No  one  would 
give  up  the  sight  of  his  eyes  for  $100  per 


m 
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the  provisions  of 
the  Act,   and  writes    of 
apprehensions  in  some  quar- 
ters  of   an   extravagant,   if  not 
insupportable,  annual  burden  re- 
sulting from  this  law." 

As  the  War  of  the  States  dragged 
on  through  its  tragic  and  discourag- 
ing    length,    volunteers    became 
harder  and   harder   to   obtain. 
As  is  well  known,  the  first 
armies  of  the  Union  were 
recruited     from     the 
schoolhouses. 


month,  but  the  sum  is  more  than  the 
average  able-bodied  man  is  able  to  earn. 
We  have  now  something  very  different  from 
the  original  eight-dollars-a-month  pension. 

THE    PENS  ION- AGENT    APPEARS 

In  June,  1865,  when  hostilities  ceased, 
the  pension  list  comprised  85,986  names, 
and  new  claims  were  piling  up.  The 
preparation  of  these  claims,  the  marshal- 
ing of  the  evidence,  and  the  drawing  of 
the  papers  were  creating  a  new  profession 
—  that  of  claim-agent  or  pension-attorney. 
Many  reputable  lawyers  found  the  pros- 
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ecution  of  pension  claims  so  remunerative, 
in  view  of  the  small  trouble  with  which 
they  were  pushed  through,  that  gradually 
they  neglected  other  business  and  made 
a  specialty  of  this.  Soon  after  this  date 
a  growing  army  of  pension-attorneys 
became  a  prominent  factor  in  the  pension 


the   granting   of   almost   any 
claim   that   could  be  filed.     Even 
if  these  wholesale  claim-agents  were 
disposed  to  be   honest,   the  fact  that 
the  chents  which  they  were  drumming 
up    were    strangers    to    them,  that 
an  agent  could  have  no  personal 


machinery.  Most  of  them  at  first  were 
men  of  character  and  integrity,  and  their 
profession  was  a  useful  and  honorable 
In    the    hands    of    certain    shrewd 


one. 


men  (several  of  them  veterans  of  the  type 
which  sees  the  political  and  commercial 
possibilities  of  patriotism),  the  honorable 
profession  soon,  however,  began  to  de- 
generate   into    a    business    of    notorious 


knowledge  of  the  merit  of  a  claim  nor  of 
the  truth  of  the  testimony  relieved  him  of 
any  moral  responsibility  as  to  the  good 
faith  of  the  claimant. 

Easily  first  among  these  pension-agencies 
was  that  conducted  at  Washington  by 
George  Lemon.  Mr.  Lemon  published 
the  National  Tribune,  a  bi-weekly  veter- 
ans'  organ    which   devoted   whole   pages 


and  illegal  character.  So-called  patriotic 
papers  were  started  in  the  centres  of 
veteran  population;  ostensibly  serving 
as  newspapers  and  patriotic  journals  for 
old  soldiers,  they  existed  really  to  furnish 
a  medium  for  the  drumming  up  of  ap- 
plicants for  national  charity.  In  the 
columns  of  these  sheets,  matter  in  which 
patriotic  anxiety  for  the  soldiers'  welfare 


to  the  advertisement  of 
his  business  as  a  pension-attor- 
ney.    The  National   Tribune,  with 
its  allied  pension-agency,  both  con- 
ducted with   great    shrewdness   and 
ability,  was  from  the  start  a  great 
business  success.    Its  prosperity, 
in  some  degree,  continues  to 
this    day.     The   pro- 


and  appeals  to  their  love  of  gain  were 
cunningly  intermingled,  camp-fire  stories 
and  letters  from  veterans  appeared  next 
to  cunningly-worded  notices  advertising 
advantages  which  certain  pension-attor- 
neys enjoyed  in  Washington. 

There  grew  up  in  Washington  and  in 
one  or  two  other  centres  great  firms  of 
these  professional  claim-agents,  employ- 
ing sub-agents  scattered  throughout  the 
country.  They  professed  to  have,  and 
in  some  cases  certainly  did  have,  influence 
at    the  National  Capital    which    insured 


prietor,  on  account  of  his  close  intimacy 
with  many  Congressmen  and  prominent 
ex-Union  soldiers,  was  easily  the  foremost 
among  fifty  thousand  registered  pension- 
attorneys.  For  some  years  he  derived 
an  annual  income  of  half  a  miUion  dollars 
from  his  practice  and  his  paper. 

The  relation  of  the  pension-attorneys 
to  the  Bureau  has  always  been  a  troubled 
one.  Many  Acts  have  been  passed  to 
regulate  the  activities  of  these  enterprising 
gentlemen,  yet  they  have  always  been  a 


It  would  require  150  freight  cars,  each  with  a  load 
of  50  tons  (a  car  of  wheat  is  usually  20  tons),  to 
transport  the  gold  already  paid  out  on  account  of 
Civil  War  pensions  alone.  Nobody  begrudges  the 
money,  but  the  sum  is  so  great  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  make  sure  that  it  goes  into  worthy  hands. 
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recognized  part  of  the  system.  Largely 
recruited  from  employees  of  the  Pension 
Bureau  itself,   they  were  from  the  start 


This  line  represents  what  the  United  States  Government  paid 
for  pensions  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1&66,  just  after  the  close 
0/  the  Civil  IFar —  $15,857. 714.88 

And  this  represents  what  the  Government  paid  for  pensions  in 
the  year  ending  June  30,  i909,  forty-four  years  (^fter  the  close  of  the 
IFflf  — $164,826,287.50 

PENSIONS— 1866,  AND   NOW 


extremely  influential  in  devising  ingenious 
legislation  for  the  expansion  of  the  system 
and  in  preparing  papers  taking  advantage 
of  every  technicahty  of  existing  laws. 
But  the  attorneys  did  not  stop  at  the 
line  of  legality.  Their  ranks  were  soon 
invaded  by  gentry  to  whom  every  device 
of  the  forger  and  procurer  of  false  testi- 
mony was  easy. 

In  1899  a  courageous  Commissioner  of 
Pensions,  Mr.  Evans,  undertook  to  in- 
vestigate claim-agencies.  As  a  result, 
he  disqualified  24,662  of  the  registered 
attorneys,  leaving  only  18,481  authorized 
to  practise  before  the  Bureau.  The  causes 
which  led  to  the  disbarment  and  suspen- 
sion of  the  24,662  included  the  following 
offenses : 

Collecting  illegal  fees  from  claimants. 

Making  false  certificates  to  pension  vouchers. 

Preparing  and  filing  false  affidavits  in 
support  of  claims  for  pension. 

Forging  pensioner's  name  to  pension 
vouchers  and  collecting  illegal  fees. 

Post-dating  pension  vouchers. 

Collusion  with  disbarred  attorneys. 

Failure  to  refund  improperly  paid  fees. 

Disbarred  by  state  courts  for  deceit, 
malpractice,  and  other  gross  misconduct. 

Collusion  with  pension-attorney  in  the 
prosecution  of  pension  claims  while  an  officer 
of  the  Government. 

Collusion  with  a  Federal  officer  in  the 
prosecution  of  pension  claims. 

Collecting  illegal  fees,  and,  in  capacity 
of  pension-attorney,  borrowing  money  from 
claimants,  failing  to  repay  same. 

Attempt  to  bribe  a  Government  officer 
in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  pension 
claims. 

Practising  under  an  assumed  name  and 
forging  fee  checks. 

Making  false  statements  to  Department 
in  order  to  be  admitted  to  practice. 


Procuring  and  filing  applications  and  affi- 
davits not  sworn  to. 

Prosecuting  claims  while  a  Government 
officer. 

Interfering  with  the  work  of,  and  assaulting, 
a  special  examiner  of  the  Pension  Bureau. 

Illegally  drawing  several  pensions  after 
death  or  remarriage  of  pensioners. 

Making  and  filing  false  affidavits  to  secure 
removal  of  charge  of  desertion. 

Collecting  illegal  fees  and  making  false 
jurats    to    pension    vouchers. 

Collecting  illegal  fees  and  procuring  and 
filing  as  evidence  papers  which  were  not 
sworn  to. 

Procuring  and  filing  false,  fraudulent,  and 
forged  evidence. 

Loaning  money  on  pension  certificates. 

Gross  neglect  of  claimants'  interests. 

Falsely  representing  to  be  an  officer  of  the 
United  States. 

Conspiracy  to  obtain  fraudulent  pension. 

Forging  fee  agreements. 

Blackmail. 

But  the  activities  of  the  pension-at- 
torneys deserve  a  chapter  by  themselves. 
They  were,  and  are,  an  interesting  type, 
ranging  from  rather  simple-hearted  enthu- 
siasts like  "Corporal"  James  Tanner,  who 
sincerely  believed  that  the  Government 
existed  to  glorify  and  give  money  to  the 
Civil  War  veteran, all  the  way  to  the  shrewd, 
cold-blooded  man  of  business  Hke  Colonel 
W.  W.  Dudley  or  Mr.  Lemon,  for  whom 
patriotism  was  just  as  much  a  com- 
modity to  be  dealt  in  as  are  dry-goods 
or  groceries.  The  pension-attorney  was 
an  early  phenomenon  of  the  years  following 
the  war,  but  it  was  not  until  a  little  later 
that  he  came  to  his  full-blown  glory. 
At  this  point  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  story  of  the  first  decade  of  pensions,  for 
this  decade  stands  as  a  period  by  itself. 

During  the  first  ten  years  after  Ap- 
pomattox, there  was  much  minor  legis- 
lation—  patching  and  tinkering  to  the 
advantage  of  the  pensioners.  At  first, 
claims  had  to  be  made  out  within  one  year 
after  death  or  discharge  from  the  service 
if  arrears  were  asked  for;  otherwise  the 
pension  dated  from  the  time  of  filing  the 
claim.  This  limitation  was  twice  ex- 
tended: first  to  three  years,  then  to  five. 
Widows  were  allowed  $2  per  month  extra 
for  children  under  sixteen.  Dependent 
fathers  and  minor  orphan  brothers  wer^ 
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added  to  the  list  of  pensionable  relatives. 
Soldiers  and  sailors  who  had  lost  arms  or 
legs  were  allowed  every  five  years  either 
artificial  limbs  or  a  money  equivalent. 

All  this  legislation  was  natural  and  in 
accordance  with  unassisted  public  senti- 
ment. The  general  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  recovering  from  the  danger  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union  demanded  liberal 
treatment  of  veterans  of  the  Civil  War. 

FRAUD    MAKES    EARLY    APPEARANCE 

This  enthusiasm  was  a  little  dampened, 
perhaps,  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
nation's  generosity  was  being  abused. 
The  sources  of  the  abuse  lay  in  the  tactics 
of  the  pension-attorneys  already  noted; 
in  the  fact  that  pensions  were  granted 
on  ex-parte  testimony,  given  by  witnesses 
entirely  unknown  to  the  Government; 
that  these  affidavits  were  generally  pre- 
pared by  claim-agents,  who  received  no 
compensation  for  their  services  unless  the 
claim  were  allowed;  furthermore,  that  the 
examining  surgeon,  who  was  called  on 
to  certify  to  the  existence  and  character 
of  the  disability,  was  generally  the  village 
practitioner,  whose  interest  it  was  to 
please  the  claimant  at  the  expense  of 
the  Government.  It  was  nobody's  busi- 
ness to  investigate  the  claims;  the  Gov- 
ernment was  indisposed  to  expect  fraud, 
and  every  interest  connected  with  a  case 
—  the  claimant,  his  attorney,  the  exami- 
ning surgeon  —  was  adverse  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Commissioner  Bentley,  as  early  as 
1876,  pointed  out  in  language  of  which 
the  preceding  sentence  is  a  paraphrase, 
the  existence  of,  and  the  reasons  for, 
extensive  frauds  of  which  he  confessed 
the  Government  had  been  the  victim. 
But  even  before  Bentley's  discoveries 
of  fraud.  Commissioner  Barrett,  in  1867, 
had  been  obliged  to  drop  hundreds  of 
names  from  the  rolls  and  to  institute 
prosecutions  in  a  dozen  or  two  cases. 
Commissioner    Van    Aernam,    appointed 


by    President    Grant,    in    his    report    for 
1870,  confesses: 

Soon  after  assuming  the  duties  of  my 
present  position,  I  became  satisfied  that  a 
great  number  of  fraudulent  claims  upon 
the  Pension  Ofiice  had  been  made,  many 
of  which  had  been  allowed  and  paid,  and 
others  were  still  pending.  Not  a  few  of  these 
claims  were  based  upon  applications  the 
signatures  of  claimants  or  witnesses  in  which 
are  forged  and  supported  by  false  affidavits; 
and  there  were  also  claims  on  the  ground  of 
dependence,  the  claimants  in  which  were 
for  the  most  part  never  dependent.  These 
were  frauds  upon  the  Government. 

The  next  Commissioner,  Mr.  Baker 
(also  appointed  by  Grant),  was  extremely 
troubled  by  the  prevalence  of  fraud. 
His  reports  for  1871,  1872,  and  1873 
bemoan  the  impossibility  of  separating 
meritorious  from  fraudulent  claims.  He 
says  in  187 1 : 

Every  compliance  of  law,  every  require- 
ment of  evidence,  every  condition  essential 
to  the  completion  of  a  case  .  .  .  may  be 
had  and  yet  the  claim  admitted  be  fraudulent. 

//  such  difficulties  existed  in  iSyi,  what 
must  he  the  state  of  affiairs  to-day,  forty 
years  later? 

In  1875,  another  one  of  Grant's  Com- 
missioners (Commissioner  Atkinson)  re- 
ports: 

During  the  fiscal  year,  1,530  claims  were 
investigated  by  the  special  agents  of  this 
office.  Of  those  cases  in  which  pensions 
had  been  paid,  309  were  found  to  be  fraudu- 
lent.    .     .     . 

The  development  of  frauds  of  every  charac- 
ter in  pension  claims  has  assumed  such  a 
magnitude  as  to  require  the  serious  attention 
of   Congress. 

From  the  nature  of  the  system  under  which 
the  right  to  pension  is  determined  under 
existing  laws,  viz.,  upon  ex-parte  evidence, 
the  successful  prosecution  of  many  fraudulent 
claims  cannot  be  prevented,  even  though 
the  utmost  caution  be  exercised.  The  lapse 
of  time  since  the  war  and  the  consequent 
unreliability  of  parole  proof  relating  to  facts 
and  circumstances  at  this  remote  date  from 


The  top  line  represents  the  total  sum  paid  out  for  pensions  on  account  of  all  wars  except  the  Civil  War.  The 
bottom  line  ( 40  times  as  long )  represents  the  pension  money  already  paid  out  on  account  of  the  Civil  War. 
However,  the  Spanish-American  veterans  have  only  begun  to  raid  the  Treasury. 

THE  AFTER-COST  OF  AMERICAN  WARS 
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50.000.000 


45.000.000 


40.000.000 


«5.000.000 


30,000.000 


L 

r 


25,000.000 


In  1874  the  expenditure  for  pensions  had  attained  its  natural 
maximum.  It  began  to  decline.  It  would  naturally  have  con- 
tinued to  decline  as  veterans  and  their  widows  passed  away  and 
orphans  grew  to  manhood.  But  in  1878,  an  alliance  having  grown 
up  between  high-tariff  interests  and  the  pension-attorneys,  the  Ar- 
rears Bill  was  enacted,  and  a  carnival  of  extravagance  and 
dishonesty  was  ushered  in. 


their  occurrence  afford  the  most  forcible 
argument  for  the  adoption  of  a  more  thor- 
oughly organized  system  of  adjudicating 
these  claims.  By  actual  test,  in  cases  taken 
from  the  files  of  this  Bureau,  it  is  shown  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  evidence  filed  in 
support  of  claims  for  pension  is  signed  and 
sworn  to  without  being  read  over  to  affiants, 
and  without  their  having  a  full  and  proper 
knowledge  of  the  contents,  though  accom- 
panied with  the  certificate  of  the  magistrate 
before  whom  they  are  executed  that  the  wit- 
nesses have  been  fully  informed  of  the  im- 
port; and  in  numerous  instances  what  is 
called  ''manufactured  evidence"  has  been 
filed  by  unprincipled  claim-agents,  particu- 
larly in  cases  of  colored  claimants. 

In  1878  Commissioner  Bentley  de- 
clared: ''I  am  convinced  that  a  great 
number  of  persons  have  been  pensioned 
who  had  no  just  title";  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  we  find  him  complaining: 

Besides  being  cumbersome  and  expensive, 
the  present  system  is  an  open  door  to  the 
Treasury  for  the  perpetuation  of  fraud.  The 
affidavits  in  support  of  the  claims  have  the 
same  appearance  to  the  officers  of  the  Bureau, 
whether  false  or  true.  The  rules  which  are 
established  in  relation  to  the  production 
of  evidence  in  attempting  to  exclude  the 
frauds,  often  work  a  hardship  upon  the  honest 
claimant.  He  finds  himself,  through  the 
death  or  imperfect  recollection  of  witnesses, 
or  for  some  other  cause,  unable  to  comply 
with  them,  and  is  often  defeated,  while  the 
fraudulent  claimant  who  will  manufacture 
the  necessary  testimony  to  meet  them  suc- 
ceeds in  his  claim. 

Bentley,  that  year,  investigated  609 
cases  of  admitted  pensions,  found  ^93 
of  them  altogether  fraudulent,  and  re- 
duced the  allowances  of  55  others.  The 
next  year  he  reported: 

The  number  of  frauds  discovered  year 
after  year,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
attention  of  the  office  was  attracted  to  them 
through  accident  or  some  suspicious  circum- 
stance, or  by  the  statement  of  a  volunteer 
informer y  renders  it  certain  that  but  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  frauds  committed 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  office. 

All  this,  let  it  he  home  in  mind,  was 
during  the  first  period  of  spontaneous, 
natural  pension  legislation,  when  the  body 
of  pension  law  was  simple,  when  the  rec- 
ords   of   would-be    pensioners    were    well- 
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"NO  ADMITTANCE"  TO  PENSION  INVESTIGATORS 

The  Pension  Office  at  Washington,  a  secret  disbursing  office  for  $155,000,000  of  public  money 


!|il 


known  to  their  neighbors,  and  wheji  evi- 
dence was  comparatively  easy  to  procure. 
Commissioner  Baker,  who  realized  the 
extent  to  which  fraud  was  already  prev- 
alent in  the  Pension  Office,  foresaw  to 
what  amazing  extent  it  would  eventually 
reach  as  time  went  on  and  testimony 
became  more  difficult  to  disprove,  etc. 
He  said  in  1873: 


In  my  opinion  there  can  be  (under  the 
system  of  ex-parte  affidavits,  which  the 
Government  has  no  power  to  sift  by  cross- 
examination)  no  security  to  the  Government 
against  dishonest  claims,  and  probably  the 
proportion  of  such  claims  which  will  be 
successfully  prosecuted  will  increase  rather 
than  diminish,  the  prosecuting  attorneys 
becoming  more  skilled  and  the  temptation 
to    fraud   becoming    greater  as   the  average 


SURVIVORS  OF  THE  FAMOUS  ELLSWORTH'S  ZOUAVES,  NEW  YORK 

"  No  one  grudges  the  war  hero  any  part  of  what  a  grateful  nation  has  given  him  ;   it  is  not  half   enough, 
one  does  grudge  the  bummer  and  the  deserter  a  place  on  the  honor-roll  of  the  veterans  " 


But 
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value  cf  the  pension  is  enhanced  by  the 
accumulation  of  arrears  and  the  growing 
liberality  of  legislation.  ' 

THE    LIBERAL    EXAMINING    SURGEON 

Next  to  the  devices  of  the  attorneys, 
the  liberality  of  the  examining  surgeons 
was,  during  this  first  period,  the  chief 
enemy  of  the  National  Treasury.  The 
surgeons  were  appointed  by  the  Con- 
gressmen; they  were  likely  to  be  old 
soldiers  perfectly  willing    to    certify    for 


aminers'  idea  of  the  compensation  ap- 
propriate for  the  disability: 

For  red  and  fissured  tongue 

For  protuberant  abdomen    . 

For  three  piles 

For  distended  stomach    . 

For  tenderness  over  liver 

For  normal  heart   .     . 

For  lumbago      .... 

making  a  total  of  $104  a  month,  $12  of 
W'hich  the  Government  would  have  paid 
the   pensioner    for    the    possession    of    ''a 


$17 

17 

17 
12 

12 

12 

17 


JOHN  A.  BENTLEY,  COMiMISSIONER  OF  PENSIONS,   1876-1881 

Away  back  in  1879,  this  commissioner  reported  that  it  was  "certain  that  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  frauds 

committed  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  office."     What  must  be  the  case  to-day? 


their  veteran  neighbors  the  existence  of 
non-existent  disabilities.  They  knew 
nothing,  they  were  not  expected  to  know 
anything,  of  pension  law.  '  In  very  many 
instances  they  knew  nothing  of  surgery 
or  of  physiology.  Their  reports  abound  in 
the  most  grotesque  errors.  In  what 
medical  writings  will  you  find  such  clinical 
reports  as  the  following,  taken  at  random 
from  almost  innumerable  others  of  equal 
absurdity?  The  examining  board  is  re- 
porting on  the  physical  condition  of  a 
claimant.     The  figures  represent   the  ex- 


normal  heart."     This  is  a  medical  report 
from  Indiana,   on  certificate  310,734. 
Heie  is  a  report  on  another  case: 

For  sallow  skin  and  flabby  tongue  .    $17 

For  normal  liver 24 

For  tenderness  over  stomach  .     .     .     17 
For  two  piles  one-half  inch  in  diam- 
eter, and  an  ulcer  three-fourths 

inch  in  diameter 24 

For   alleged   eczema    and    dizziness 

(none  shown  on  examination)  .     17 

For  slight  heart-murmur    ....     24 

> 

Total $123 
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A  medical  examining-board  in  Balti- 
more found  thirty-two  consecutive  claim- 
ants affected  by  heart-trouble  —  twenty- 
six  suffered  from  ''systolic  murmur"; 
and  six,  by  way  of  variety,  from  "dias- 
tolic murmur."  An  independent  inves- 
tigation showed  all  of  the  thirty-two  claim- 
ants to  be  sound  of  heart.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  Dr.  T.  B.  Hood,  the  medical 
referee  of  the  Bureau  in  1876,  reported 
to  his  chief:  ''In  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  it  has  been  extremely  difficult  or 
impossible  to  secure  such  reports  as  would 
permit  even  an  approach  to  intelligent 
adjustment  of  claims." 

In  that  year  Commissioner  Bentley 
made  a  test  of  the  value  of  the  surgical 
examinations  thus  made  in  the  name  of 
the  Government.  He  caused  500  pen- 
sioners to  be  examined  by  a  reliable 
surgeon  removed  from  the  influences  of 
the  pension  system.  The  surgeon  chosen 
was  Dr.  Almon  Clarke,  of  Wisconsin. 
Dr.  Clarke  had  been  an  army  surgeon. 
He  was  given  a  list  of  500  pensioners  and 
sent  out  to  find  and  examine  them.  He 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  pen- 
sion enjoyed  in  any  of  the  cases,  but 
reported  independently.  Dr.  Clarke 
found  491  of  the  pensioners,  and  his 
rating  reduced  their  pay  $8,412  a  year. 
This  may  be  taken  as  fairly  typical  of 
the  entire  pension  list,  at  that  time 
comprising  232,000  names. 

In  1877  the  surgical  examiners  num- 
bered 1,578,  and  this  is  what  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Pensions  reported  concerning 
them: 

Some  use  their  commissions  to  serve 
their  private  interests  rather  than  to  serve 
the  public,  by  seeking  to  draw  to  themselves, 
by  advertisement  and  other  means,  the 
examination  of  as  many  pensioners  as 
possible. 

It  is  only  now,  however,  that  we  come 
to  the  point  which  fixes  the  attention 
of  the  student  of  pension  history.  The 
point  is   this: 

In  spite  of  the  liberality  of  the  pension 
laws,  the  activities  of  the  attorneys,  the 
practice  of  granting  pensions  on  ex-parte 
testimony,  and  the  early  appearance  of 
fraud,  the  nation's  pension  hill,  after 
reaching,   in   18^4,   its  natural  high-water 
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COLONEL  WILLIAM  W.  DUDLEY 

Commissioner  of  Pensions,  1881-85,  "for  whom  patriotism 
was  just  as  much  of  a  commodity  to  be  dealt  in  as  were  dry 
goods  or  groceries" 


Photog^raph  liy  Clinedinst 

"  CORPORAL  "  JAMES  TANNER 

Commissioner  of  Pensions,  1889,  "  who  sincerely  believed  that 
the  Government  existed  to  glorify  and  give  money  to  the  Civil 
War  veteran  " 
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MAJOR  GEORGE  LEMON 

Founder  of  the  National  Tribune.  For  some  years  he  derived  an 
annual  income  of  half  a  million  dollars  from  his  pension  practice 
and  his  paper 


mark,  $31,000,000,  began  to   decrease,   and 
in  the  four  following  years  fell  to  the  sum 

of  $2^,000,000. 

Here  ends  the  first  epoch  —  the  period 
of  natural  legislation. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  decHne 
would  have  continued.  The  bill  would 
have  fallen  year  by  year;  not,  indeed, 
as  rapidly  as  the  number  of  pensioners, 
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A  IMO  PENSIONER  OF  A  WAR  THAT  CLOSED  IN  1783 
Mrs.  Phoebe  M.  Palmeter,  of  Brookfield,  N.  Y.,  whose  father 

served  in  a  company  of  New  Hampshire  militia  some  time  during 

the  War  of  the  Revolution 


A  CREDIT  TO  THE  COLORS 

"  The  veteran  of  those  early  days,  as  we  remember  him,  was  a 
man  who  gloried  in  having  served  his  country  for  patriotism.  He 
would  never  have  bartered  that  pride  for  a  few  dollars  a  month  " 

for  the  increasing  infirmities  of  age  would 
naturally  increase  the  average  size  of 
the  pensions.  Following  the  precedents 
of  previous  wars,  a  service  pension  would 
have  been  granted  thirty-five  or  forty 
years  after  the  Civil  War,  and  after  a 
while  expenditures  would  have  risen  again. 
No  veteran  would  ever  have  been  left 
dependent  on  the  pubHc  charity;  none 
would  have  entered  an  almshouse.     But 
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the  gratitude  of  the  nation  would  not 
spontaneously  and  naturally  have  now 
begun  to  seek  new  and  strange  devices 
by  which  it  might  pour  out  its  tardy 
generosity  into  the  laps  of  new  armies 
of  pensioners,  many  of  them  of  exceedingly 
doubtful  merit. 

In  the  late  'seventies,  then,  business 
was  fast  declining  —  in  spite  of  the  in- 
decent drumming  of  the  attorneys  and 
the  examining  surgeons,  and  the  minor 
but  always  favorable  Acts  or  amendments 


necessary  an  enormous  increase  in  taxes. 
Accordingly,  in  1862,  additional  duties, 
both  internal  and  import,  were  laid.  In 
1864  the  need  of  more  money  led  to  a  still 
greater  extension  both  of  internal  revenue 
and  customs-tariff  taxes.  Seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity, special  interests  put  into  a  revenue 
bill  an  unexpected  and  extravagant  ap- 
plication of  the  doctrine  of  "protection." 
Within  five  days  this  Bill,  full  of  injustices 
and  abuses,  had  passed  both  Houses, 
practically  without  discussion  or  amend- 


l-liot-irapli  by  lirady 


GENERAL  SHERMAN  AND  HIS  STAFF  BEFORE  AILANTA,  1864 

The  General  is  standing  at  the  breech  of  the  gun 


to  Acts  which  were  continually  being 
added  to  existing  legislation.  Radical 
measures  w^ere  needed  to  arrest  the  slump. 
At  this  juncture,  the  pension  promoters 
found  a  strange  ally. 


a     moment     and 
new   influence 


in 


We  step  aside  for 
observe  the  rise  of  a 
American  politics. 

Previous  to  the  War  of  the  States,  the 
Government,  for  purposes  of  revenue, 
collected  moderate  customs-tariffs  on  im- 
ported goods.     The  cost  of  the  war  made 


ment,  and  the  country  had  entered  upon 
an  epoch  of  its  history  of  more  far-reach- 
ing importance  for  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  millions  of  people  than  (barring  its 
physical    suffering)    was    the    Civil    War 

itself. 

The  high  ''protective''  tariff  system  foisted 
upon  the  country  by  selfish  private  interests 
in  1864,  while  the  patriots  of  the  nation 
were  struggling  to  preserve  its  existence  — 
the  high  ''protective''  system  initiated  under 
the  stress  of  war,  and  represented  as  a  war 
measure,  has  been  maintained  to  this  day. 
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How  has  it  been  maintained?  What 
argnnients  have  its  apostles  used  ?  What 
political  force  have  they  enlisted  for  the  per- 
petuation of  an  onerous  tax  which,  the 
minute  it  ceased  to  he  a  necessity,  became 
an  outrage? 

Their  argtwients  have  been  many  and 
cunning,  and  their  political  alliances  as 
numerous  and  as  shrewd.  But  no  one  argu- 
ment has  made  such  an  effective  appeal  as 
that  addressed  to  the  cupidity  of  pensioners, 
and  no  alliance  has  been  so  fruitful  as  that 


soon  be  neccessary  to  restore  "  protective  " 
duties.  In  1875  the  horizontal  reduction 
of  1872  was  quietly  repealed.  In  vain 
tariff  reformers  demanded  the  remission 
of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  war  tariff;  the 
Morrison  Bill  in  1876  and  the  Wood  Bill 
in  1878  failed. 

In  that  year  (1878)  there  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  referred  to  the  Pension  Committee, 
a  bill  offering  to  one  class  of  the  popula- 
tion   a    more    colossal    bribe    than    any 
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A  war-time  photograph  by  Brady 

THE  MEN  IX  THE  TRENXHES  "READY  FOR  ACTION,"  1864 
''To  have  sufitered  for  the  country  is  a  badge  of  honor  ;    the  veteran  is  a  man  to  honor  ;  and  the  pension-roll 

must  be  a  roll  of  honor 


formed  (at  the  moment  which  our  story  has 
now  reached)  with  the  promoters  of  pension 
legislation. 

At  the  close  of  the  w^ar  the  internal- 
revenue  duties  were  reduced,  and  gradually 
they  have  been  remo\'ed,  except  on  liquors 
and  tobacco.  In  1870,  and  again  in  1872, 
a  demand  for  tariff  reform  led  to  a  few 
slight  concessions  —  in  the  latter  year  to  a 
horizontal  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  (ac- 
companied by  a  sweeping  reduction  of 
revenue  duties),  made  just  so  that  it  would 


imagination  in  the  history  of  the  world 

had  ever  before  conceived.  In  no  other 

terms  can  the  Arrears  Bill  be  described. 
It  introduced  itself  as: 

An  Act  to  provide  that  all  pensions  on 
account  of  death,  or  wounds  received,  or 
disease  contracted  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  during  the  late  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
which  have  been  granted,  or  shall  hereafter 
be  granted,  shall  commence  from  the  date 
of  death  or  discharge  from  the  service  of  the 
United  States. 
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Consider  what  this  meant.  Consider 
first  that  hitherto  pride  had  prevented 
the  majority  of  ex-soldiers,  except  those 
in  real  distress,  from  presenting  claims. 
The  veteran  of  those  early  days,  as  we 
remember  him,  was  a  man  who  gloried 
in  having  served  his  country  for  patriotism. 
He  would  never  have  bartered  that  pride 
for  a  few  dollars  a  month. 

But  when  you  come  to  offer  a  man  of 
moderate  means  a  lump  sum  of,  say,  a 
thousand  dollars,  cash  down,  you  present 


also  interested  in  the  Bill,  besides  being 
the  soldier's  family  physician,  was  not 
going  to  doubt  that  the  twinge  had  its 
origin  in  the  service,  and,  without  being 
a  bad  sort  at  all,  was  quite  willing  to 
imagine  a  systoHc  or  a  diastolic  murmur 
of  the  heart  besides.  A  dozen  comrades 
would  corroborate  him,  expecting  corrobor- 
ation of  their  ills  in  turn. 

This  was  the  best  side  of  the  matter. 
In  addition  to  the  reputable  veterans  who 
would  pocket  their  patriotic  pride  for  a  * 


A  war-time  photograph  by  Brady 

THE  GRAVES  OF  SOLDIER  DEAD  AT  CITY  POINT,  VA.,  1864 
"What  a  touching  figure  was  the  widow  whose  husband  slept  somewhere  in  the  starht  abbey  that  stretched  from 

the  Shenandoah  to  the  Gulf  !" 


a  new  temptation.  The  pension  agents 
whispered  it  about  among  the  veterans 
and  their  friends  that  there  was  a  new 
Pension  Bill  up  which  meant  that  every 
old  soldier  should  have  his  own  home,  or 
garden,  or  have  the  mortgage  lifted.  The 
veteran  began  to  notice,  as  he  had  never 
noticed  before,  that  slight  twinge  of 
rheumatism;  he  thought  of  the  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  twinge  acquired  a  new 
significance.  His  neighbor,  the  examin- 
ing surgeon,  being  an  ex-soldier  too,  and 


thousand  dollars  or  so,  there  were  plenty 
of  camp-followers  and  ''  near-soldiers  '' 
whom  the  lapse  of  time  would  now  enable 
to  set  up  claims  of  service  and  disability 
from  service;  plenty  of  skilful  pension- 
agents  familiar  with  the  tombstones 
in  national  cemeteries  and  artful  in  draw- 
ing papers  and  suborning  evidence;  plenty 
of  crooks  and  grafters  of  various  degrees 
and  kinds  who  would  inevitably  be  stirred 
to  criminal  activity  by  the  chance,  the 
practical    certainty,    of    obtaining    large 
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sums  as  pensions  in  arrears.  Pension- 
agents  in  particular  saw  opening  before 
them  a  big,  new  field  lit  by  the  sunlight 
of  fees  immeasurably  beyond  any  that  they 
had  before  collected :  What  would  be  easier 
than  to  fabricate  claims  under  the  new 
Act,  keep  the  first  "arrearage"  payment 
themselves,  and  let  the  fraudulent  pen- 
sioner have  the  rest  for  his  share?  It 
should  always  be  remembered  that  it  is 
not  the  veteran  who  plans  fraud,  but 
•the  shyster  attorney. 


The  membership  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  (a  fraternal  organization 
of  veterans)  began  suddenly  to  increase. 
Great  petitions  came  in  from  its  posts. 
Private  letters  and  telegrams  poured  in 
on  the  Senators.  Meanwhile  the  public 
remained  in  ignorance  of  the  measure. 
In  June,  1879,  the  Senate  passed  the  Ar- 
rears Bill,  and  on  June  25th  President 
Hayes  signed  it.  A  glance  at  the  accom- 
panying diagrams  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
result.     The    number    of   pensioners   had 


•  A  war-time  pli^^tograph  by  Brady 

THE  RELIEF  CAMP  FOR  THE  WOUNDED  AT  WHITE  HOUSE,  VA,   1864 
"  Every  widow  of  a  soldier  killed  or  disabled  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  every  dependent  upon  him,  is 

entitled  to  relief  from  needs  due  to  his  patriotic  devotion  " 


The  Arrears  Bill  was  introduced  on 
April  12,  1878,  and  was  passed  by  the 
House  without  discussion  June  19th.  It 
slept  in  the  Senate  a  whole  year.  The 
people  knew  nothing  about  it.  The  news- 
papers did  not  notice  it.  But  word  was 
passed  to  the  boys  down  the  line.  Cir- 
culars went  out  to  members  of  all  soldier 
organizations  asking  for  aid  in  the  final 
push  to  get  the  Arrears  Bill  through  the 
Senate.  Local  politicians  everywhere  were 
instructed  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Bill. 


been  steadily  falling  since  1873.  In  five 
years  it  had  fallen  15,000.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  Arrears  Act,  in  six  months 
the  number  of  pensioners  rose  19,000. 
Within  eighteen  months  the  pension  hill, 
which  had  fallen  to  $27,000,000,  jumped 
lip  to  $57,000,000. 

The  country  had  entered  on  the  era  of 
artificially  stimulated  pension  legislation. 
The  story  of  the  new  era  will  require 
another  chapter  —  it  will  be  a  chapter  of 
national  gullibility  and  gigantic  fraud. 


CHAPTERS  FROM  MY 
EXPERIENCE 

II 

THE  ATLANTA  SPEECH  THAT  BROUGHT  VOLUMES 
OF  ADVICE    AND    ^VLVNY  INVITATIONS  —  THE 
MOB  OF    "INTELLECTUALS"   TIL\T  DIS- 
TURBED A  BOSTON  MEETING— WHAT 
HAS    BECOME    OF    THEM 

BY 

BOOKER  T.   WASHINGTON 

["  Up  from  Slavery, ^^  which  has  been  translated 

into  almost  all  living  languages,  even  into  some  of 

the  languages  of  India,  is   mainly  the   story  of 

Mr.  Washington  s   life  up   to   the   time   that  he 

began  his  career  at  Tuskegee.     In  these  articles 
he    continues  his   autobiography,  in   a   broader  way  and  into  his  wider  career  as  the 
leader  of  his  race  and  as  a  national  figure  in  American  life. —  The  Editors.] 

IT  MAKES  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  that   every  boy   and   every  girl  born    in 

the  hfe  of  a  race,  as  it  does  in  the  poverty  have  felt  at  some   time  in  their 

life   of    an  individual,  whether    the  lives    the    weight    of    the    world   against 

world    expects    much    or    httle    of    that  them.    What  the  people  in  the  community 

individual    or    of    that    race.     I    suppose  did  not  expect  them  to  do  it  was  hard  for 


Photograph  by  J.  A.  Dimock 


THE  HORIZON  OF  THE  NEGRO'S  YOUTH 

"I  suppose  that  every  boy  and  every  girl  born  in  poverty  have  felt  at  some  time  in  their  lives  the  weight  of  the 

world  against  them" 
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BLANXHE  K.  BRUCE,  OF  MlSSISSim 

Who  was   born  a   slave,    but   was  the  first  Negro   to  become  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate 

them    to   convince   themselves   that   they 
could  do. 

After  I  got  so  that  I  could  read  a  little, 
I  used  to  take  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
in  the  lives  of  men  who  had  risen  by  their 
own  efforts  from  poverty  to  success.     It 


is  a  great  thing  for  a  boy  to  be  able  to  read 
books  of  that  kind.  It  not  only  inspires 
him  with  the  desire  to  do  something  and 
make  something  of  his  life,  but  it  teaches 
him  that  success  depends  upon  his  ability 
to  do  something  useful,  to  perform  some 
kind  of  service  that  the  world  wants. 

The  trouble  in  my  case,  as  in  that  of 
other  colored  boys  of  my  age,  was  that  the 
stories  we  read  in  school  were  all  con- 
cerned with  the  success  and  achievements 
of  white  boys  and  men.  Occasionally  I 
spoke  to  some  of  my  schoolmates  in  regard 
to  the  characters  of  whom  I  had  read,  but 
they  invariably  reminded  me  that  the 
stories  I  had  been  reading  had  to  do  with 
the  members  of  another  race.  Sometimes 
I  tried  to  argue  the  matter  with  them, 
saying  that  what  others  had  done  some  of 
us  might  also  be  able  to  do,  and  that  the 
lack  of  a  past  in  our  race  was  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  have  a  future. 

They  repHed  that  our  case  was  entirely 
different.  They  said,  in  effect,  that  be- 
cause of  our  color  and  because  we  carried 
in  our  faces  the  brand  of  a  race  that  had 
been  in  slavery,  white  people  did  not  want 
us  to  succeed. 

In  the  end  I  usually  wound  up  the  dis- 
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HON.  P.  R    S.  PTNCHBACK,  OF  LOUISIANA  MAJOR  JOHN  R.  LYNCH,  U.  S.  A. 

Lieutenant-Governor  1871-72,  and  afterward  Congressman  Who  served  as  a  member  of  Congress  from  Mississippi 

"The  stories  we  read  in  school  were  all  concerned  with  the  success  and  achievements  of  while  boys  and  men" 
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RAW  MATERIAL  GOING  TO  WASTE 


Photog-rapli  by  J.  A.  Diiuock 


cussion  by  recalling  the  life  of  Frederick 
Douglass,  reminding  them  of  the  high 
j)osition  which  he  had  reached  and  of  the 
great  service  which  he  had  performed  for 
his  own  race  and  for  the  cause  of  human 
freedom  in  the  long  anti-slavery  struggle. 
Even  before  I  had  learned  to  read  books 
or  newspapers,  I  remember  hearing  my 
mother  and  other  colored  people  in  our 
l^art  of  the  country  speak  about  Frederick 


Douglass's  wonderful  life  and  achieve- 
ments. I  heard  so  much  about  Douglass 
when  I  was  a  boy  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  wanted  to  go  to  school  and  learn  to 
read  was  that  I  might  read  for  myself 
what  he  had  written  and  said.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  first  books  that  I  remember 
reading  was  his  own  story  of  his  life,  which 
Mr.  Douglass  published  under  the  title 
of    ''My    Life    and    Times."     This    book 


A  PARTIAL  VIEW  OF  HAMPTON  INSTITUTE,  VIRGINIA 
Where  Mr.  Washington  received  a  large  part  of  the  training  and  of  the  inspiration  for  his  great  work 


Photograph  by  Brown  Bros. 


A  NEW  PORTRAIT  OF  MR.  WASHINGTON 

"When  I  had  something  to  say  about  the  white  people  I  said  it  to  the  white  people;  when  I  had 
something  to  say  about  the  colored  people  I  said  it  to  the  colored  people" 
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made  a  deep  impression  upon  me,  and  I 
read  it  many  times. 

After  I  became  a  student  at  Hampton, 
under  General  Samuel  C.  Armstrong,  I 
heard  a  great  deal  more  about  Frederick 
Douglass,  and  I  followed  all  his  move- 
ments with  intense  interest.  At  the  same 
time  I  began  to  learn  something  about 
other  prominent  and  successful  colored 
men  who  were  at  that  time  the  leaders  of 
my  race  in  the  United  States.  These  were 
such  men  as  Congressman  John  M.  Lang- 
ston,  of  Virginia;  United  States  Senator 
Blanche  K.  Bruce,  of  Mississippi;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor P.  B.  S.  Pinchback,  of 
Louisiana;  Congressman  John  R.  Lynch,  of 
Mississippi;  and  others  whose  names  were 
household  words  among  the  masses  of  the 
colored  people  at  that  time.  I  read  with 
the  greatest  eagerness  everything  I  could 
get  hold  of  regarding  the  prominent 
Negro  characters  of  that  period,  and  was 
a  faithful  student  of  their  lives  and  deeds. 
Later  on  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
and  knowing  all  of  these  men,  but  at  that 
time  I  little  thought  that  it  would  ever 


MR.  W^^SHINGTON'S  IDEA  OF  STARTING  RIGHT 
"It  is  pretty  hard  to  help  a  young  man  who  has  started  wrong*' 

be  my  fortune  to  meet  and  know  any  of 
them. 

On  one  occasion,  when  I  happened  to  be 
in  Washington,  I  heard  that  Frederick 
Douglass  was  going  to  make  a  speech  in  a 


Photograph  by  J.  A.  Dimock 

AN  ALABAMA  NEGRO  WHO  OWNS  THE  FARM  WHERE  HE  WORKED  AS  A  SLAVE 
"On  the  whole,  every  individual  and  every  race  must  work  out  its  own  salvation" 
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near-by  town.     I  had  never  seen  him  nor  and    spoke    to    a    great    audience,    many 

heard  him  speak,  so  I  took  advantage  of  the  of  whom  had  driven  thirty  or  forty  miles 

opportunity.     I  was  profoundly  impressed  to   hear   the   great   orator   and   leader  of 

both  by  the  man  and  by  the  address,  but  I  the  race.     In  the  course  of  time  I  invited 

did  not  dare  approach  even  to  shake  hands  all  of  the  prominent  colored  men  whose 


A  NEW  PORTRAIT  OF  MR.  WASHINGTON 
"I  like  phrases  and  I  frequently  find  them  useful  and  convenient  in  conversation,  but  I  have  not  found  in  them 

a  solution  for  many  of  the  actual  problems  of  life" 

with  him.  Some  three  or  four  years  after  names  I  have  mentioned,  as  well  as  others, 
T  had  organized  the  Tuskegee  Institute  I  to  come  to  Tuskegee  and  speak  to  our 
invited  Mr.  Douglass  to  make  a  visit  to     students  and  to  the  colored  people  in  our 


the  school  and  to  speak  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of   the  school.     He  came 


community. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  speeches  (as 
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"LITTLE  TEXAS"  SCHOOLHOUSE,  ALABAMA 
Which  has  been  replaced  by  a  S600  building 

well  as  the  writings)  of  most  of  these  men 
were  concerned  for  the  most  part  with  the 
past  history,  or  wath  the  present  and  future 
political  problems,  of  the  Negro  race.  Mr. 
Douglass's  great  life-work  had  been  in  the 
political  agitation  that  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  slavery.  He  had  been  the  great 
defender  of  the  race,  and  in  the  struggle 
to  win  from  Congress  and  from  the  country 
at  large  the  recognition  of  the  Negro's 
rights  as  a  man  and  a  citizen  he  had  played 
an  important  part.  But  the  long  and 
bitter  political  struggle  in  which  he  had 
engaged  against  slavery  had  not  prepared 
Mr.  Douglass  to  take  up  the  equally 
difficult  task  of  litting  the  Negro  for  the 
opportunities  and  responsibihties  of  free- 
dom. The  same  was  true  to  a  large 
extent  of  other  Negro  leaders.  At  the 
time  when  I  met  these  men  and  heard  them 
speak,  I  was  invariably  impressed,  though 
young    and    inexperienced    at    the    time. 


•  WASHLXGTOX  MODEL  SCHOOL."  ALABAMA 
With  dwelling  for  its  two  teachers 

that  there  was  something  lacking  in  their 
public  utterances.  I  felt  that  the  mil- 
lions of  Negroes  needed  something  more 
than  to  be  reminded  of  their  sufferings 
and  of  their  political  rights;  that  they 
needed  to  do  something  more  than  merely 
to  defend  themselves. 

Frederick  Douglass  died  in  February, 
i8q5.  In  September  of  the  same  year  I 
delivered  an  address  in  Atlanta  at  the 
Cotton  States  Exposition. 

I  spoke  in  Atlanta  to  an  audience  com- 
posed of  leading  Southern  white  people, 
Northern  white  people,  and  members  of 
my  own  race.  This  seemed  to  me  to 
be  the  time  and  the  place,  without  con- 
demning what  had  been  done,  to  em- 
phasize what  ought  to  be  done.  I  felt 
that  we  needed  a  poHcy,  not  of  destruction, 
but  of  construction;  not  of  defense,  but  of 
aggression;  a  policy,  not  of  hostihty  or 
surrender,  but  of  friendship  and  advance. 
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A    TYPE    OF    THE     UNPRETENTIOUS     CABIN    WHICH    AN    ALABAMA    NEGRO    FORMERLY 
OCCUPIED   AND   THE   MODERN  HOME   IN  WHICH  HE   NOW  LIVES 

Mr.  Washington  (at  the  Atlanta  meeting)  "told  them  that  the  way  to  secure  their  poHtical  rights  was  to  obtain 

something  which  the  white  people  wanted  —  to  wit,  property" 


I  stated,  as  vigorously  as  I  was  able,  that 
usefulness  in  the  community  where  we 
resided  was  our  surest  and  most  potent 
protection. 

One  other  point  which  I  made  plain  in 
this  speech  was  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
Negro  should  seek  constantly  in  every 
manly,  straightforward  manner  to  make 
friends  of  the  white  man  by  whose  side 
he  lived,  rather  than  to  content  himself 
with  seeking  the  good-will  of  some  man  a 
thousand  miles  away. 

While  I  was  fully  con\dnced,  in  my  own 
mind,  that  the  policy  which  I  had  outlined 
was  the  correct  one,  I  was  not  at  all 
prepared  for  the  widespread  interest  with 
which  my  words  were  received. 

I  received  telegrams  and  congratula- 
tions from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
from  many  persons  whose  names  I  did 
not  know  or  had  heard  of  only  indirectly 
through    the    newspapers    or    otherwise. 


Very  soon  invitations  began  to  come  to 
me  in  large  numbers  to  speak  before  all 
kinds  of  bodies  and  on  all  kinds  of  subjects. 
In  many  cases  I  was  offered  for  my  ad- 
dresses what  appeared  to  me  almost 
fabulous  sums.  Some  of  the  lecture  bu- 
reaus offered  me  as  high  as  $300  and  S4C0 
a  night  for  as  long  a  period  as  I  would 
speak  for  them.  Among  other  things 
which  came  to  me  w^as  an  offer  from  a 
prominent  Western  newspaper  of  $1,000 
and  all  expenses  for  my  services  if  I  would 
describe  for  it  a  famous  prize-fight. 

I  was  invited,  here  and  there,  to  take 
part  in  poHtical  campaigns,  especially  in 
states  where  the  Xegro  vote  was  impor- 
tant. Lecture  bureaus  not  only  urged 
upon  me  the  acceptance  of  their  offers 
through  letters,  but  even  sent  agents  to 
Tuskegee.  Newspapers  and  magazines 
made  generous  offers  to  me  to  write 
special     articles     for     them.     I     decided, 
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however,  to  wait  until  I  could  get  my 
bearings.  Apparently  the  words  which  I 
had  spoken  at  Atlanta,  simple  and  almost 
commonplace  as  they  were,  had  touched  a 
deep  and  responsive  chord  in  the  public 
mind.*  This  gave  me  much  to  think 
about.  In  the  meantime  I  determined  to 
stick  close  to  my  work  at  Tuskegee. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  results  of 
my  Atlanta  speech  was  the  number  of 
letters,  telegrams,  and  newspaper  edi- 
torials that  came  pouring  in  upon  me  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  demanding  that  I 
take  the  place  of  ''leader  of  the  Negro 
people '^  left  vacant  by  Frederick  Doug- 
lass's death,  or  assuming  that  I  had  already 
taken  this  place.  Until  these  suggestions 
began  to  pour  in  upon  me,  I  never  had  the 
remotest  idea  that  I  should  be  selected 

*  The  following  is  copied  from  the  official  history  of 
the  exposition: 

Then  came  Booker  T.  Washington,  who  was  destined  to  make 
a  national  reputation  in  the  next  fifteen  minutes.  He  appeared  on 
the  programme  by  invitation  of  the  directors  as  the  representative 
of  the  Negro  race.  This  would  appear  to  have  been  a  natural 
arrangement,  if  not  a  matter  of  course,  and  it  seems  strange  now 
that  there  should  have  been  any  doabt  as  to  the  wisdom  or  pro- 
priety of  giving  the  Negro  a  place  in  the  opening  exercises.  Never- 
theless, there  was,  and  the  question  was  carefully,  even  anxiously, 
considered  before  it  was  decided.  There  were  apprehensions  that 
the  matter  would  encourage  social  equality  and  prove  offensive  to 
the  white  people,  and  in  the  end  unsatisfactory  to  the  colored 
race.  But  the  discussion  satisfied  the  board  that  this  course  was 
right,  and  they  resolved  to  risk  the  expediency  of  doing  right.  The 
sequel  showed  the  wisdom  of  their  decision.  The  orator  himself 
touched  upon  the  subject  with  great  tact,  and  the  recognition 
that  was  given  has  greatly  tended  to  promote  good  feeling  between 
the  races,  while  the  wide  and  self-respecting  course  of  the  Negroes 
on  that  occasion  has  raised  them  greatly  in  the  estimation  of  their 
white  fellow-citizens. 

In  introducing  the  speaker.  Governor  Bullock  said:  "We  have 
with  us  to-day  the  representative  of  Negro  enterprise  and  Negro 
civilization.  I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  to  you  Professor 
Booker  T.  Washington,  principal  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and 
Industrial  College,  who  will  formally  present  the  Negro  exhibit." 

Professor  Washington  was  greeted  with  applause,  and  his  speech 
received  marked  attention. 

The  same  history  makes  the  following  reference  to 
Principal  Washington's  part  in  helping  to  secure  the 
Congressional  appropriation  for  the  Exposition: 

Only  six  or  seven  minutes  of  the  time  were  left  to  the  last 
speaker.  Booker  Washington,  unlike  the  others,  was  small  of 
stature  and  not  prepossessing  in  appearance,  but  his  ability  was 
immediately  recognized.  He  rose  with  an  envelope  in  his  hand, 
and  glanced  from  time  to  time  at  some  notes  which  he  had  penciled 
on  it.  He  attracted  attention  at  once  by  the  statement  that  for 
fifteen  years  he  had  eschewed  all  participation  in  politics  or  political 
gatherings,  and  had  advised  his  people  to  do  the  same.  He  had 
devoted  his  energies  during  that  time  to  educating  his  own  people, 
especially  in  the  practical  and  industrial  pursuits  of  life.  He  had 
urged  the  Negro  to  acquire  property,  own  his  land,  drive  his  own 
mule  hitched  to  his  own  wagon,  milk  his  own  cow,  raise  his  own 
crop,  and  keep  out  of  debt,  and  that  when  he  acquired  a  home  he 
became  fit  for  a  conservative  citizen.  He  told  them  that  the  way 
to  secure  their  political  rights  was  to  obtain  something  which  the 
white  people  wanted  —  to  wit,  property.  Let  the  Negro  fit  him- 
self to  be  one  of  the  units  that  make  up  the  conservative  body  of 
the  government,  and  all  his  legal  and  political  rights  would  be  ac- 
corded him.  The  progress  of  his  people,  in  all  the  walks  and 
pursuits  of  life,  had  been  remarkable.  The  white  people  of  the  South 
did  not  fully  realize  what  was  going  on,  and  the  white  people  in 
the  North  and  the  rest  of  the  world  had  no  idea  of  it.  In  conclusion, 
he  told  them  that,  for  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years,  he  had  left  his 
school  and  come  on  telegraphic  summons  at  his  own  expense, 
without  any  previous  conference  with  any  of  the  Exposition  Com- 
pany, to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity;  and  he  earnestly 
asked  for  Congressional  aid,  in  order  that  his  race  might  have  the 
chance  to  give  an  account  of  its  stewardship. 


or  looked  upon,  in  any  such  sense  as 
Frederick  Douglass  had  been,  as  a  leader 
of  the  Negro  people.  I  was  at  that  time 
merely  a  Negro  school-teacher  in  a  rather 
obscure  industrial  school.  I  had  devoted 
all  my  time  and  attention  to  the  work  of 
organizing  and  bringing  into  existence  the 
Tuskegee  Institute,  and  I  did  not  know 
just  what  the  functions  and  duties  of  a 
leader  were,  or  what  was  expected  of  him 
on  the  part  of  the  colored  people  or  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was  not  long, 
hov/ever,  before  I  began  to  find  out  what 
was  expected  of  me  in  the  new  position 
into  which  a  sudden  newspaper-notoriety 
seemed  to  have  thrust  me. 

I  was  not  a  little  embarrassed,  when  I 
first  began  to  appear  in  public,  to  find 
myself  continually  referred  to  as  ''the 
successor  of  Frederick  Douglass."  Wher- 
ever I  spoke  —  whether  in  the  North  or 
in  the  South  —  I  found,  thanks  to  the 
advertising  that  I  had  received,  that 
large  audiences  turned  out  to  hear  me. 

It  has  been  interesting,  and  sometimes 
amusing,  to  note  the  amount  and  variety 
of  disinterested  advice  received  by  a  man 
whose  name  is  to  any  extent  before  the 
public.  During  the  time  that  my  Atlanta 
address  was,  so  to  speak,  under  discussion, 
and  almost  every  day  since,  I  have  re- 
ceived one  or  more  letters  advising  me 
and  directing  my  course  in  regard  to  mat- 
ters of  public  interest. 

One  day  I  receive  a  letter  or  my 
attention  is  called  to  some  newspaper  edi- 
torial, in  which  I  am  advised  to  stick 
to  my  work  at  Tuskegee  and  put  aside 
every  other  interest  that  I  may  have  in 
the  advancement  of  my  race.  A  day  or 
two  later  I  may  receive  a  letter  or  read 
an  editorial  in  a  newspaper  saying  that 
I  am  making  a  mistake  in  confining  my 
attention  entirely  to  Tuskegee,  to  Negro 
education,  or  even  to  the  Negro  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  frequently 
urged  upon  me,  for  example,  that  I  ought, 
in  some  way  or  other,  to  extend  the  work 
that  we  are  trying  to  do  at  Tuskegee  to 
Africa  or  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
Negroes  are  a  larger  part  of  the  popula- 
tion than  in  this  country. 

There  has  been  a  small  number  of 
white  people  and  an  equally  small  number 
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of  colored  people  who  felt,  after  my  Atlanta  opposed   to  any  change  from   the  policy 

speech,  that  I  ought  to  branch  out  and  of  uncompromising  and  relentless  antag- 

discuss   poHtical    questions,    putting    em-  onism  to  the  South  so  long  as  there  seemed 

phasis   upon    the   importance  of  political  to  them  to  be  anything  in  Southern  condi- 


activity  and  success  for  the  members  of 
my  race.  Others,  who  thought  it  quite 
natural  that,  while  I  was  in  the  South,  I 
should  not  say  anything  that  would  be 
offensive,  expected  that  I  would  cut  loose 
in  the  North  and  denounce  the  Southern 
people  in  a  way  to  keep  alive  and  intensify 
the  sectional  differences  which  had  sprung 
up  as  a  result  of  slavery  and  the  Civil 
War.  Still  others  thought  that  there 
was  something  lacking  in  my  style  of 
defending  the  Negro.  I  went  too  much 
into  the  facts  and  did  not  say  enough 
about  the  Rights  of  Man  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

When  these  people  found  that  I  did 
not  change  my  policy  as  a  result  of  my 
Atlanta  speech,  but  stuck  to  my  old  line  of 
argument,  urging  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation of  the  hand,  the  head,  and  the 
heart,  they  were  thoroughly  disappointed. 
So  far  as  my  addresses  made  it  appear  that 
the  race  troubles  in  the  South  could  be 
solved  by  education  rather  than  by 
poHtical  measures,  they  felt  that  I  was 
putting  the  emphasis  in  the  wrong  place. 

I  confess  that  all  these  criticisms  and 
suggestions  were  not  without  effect  upon 
my  mind.  But,  after  thinking  the  matter 
all  over,  I  decided  that,  pleasant  as  it 
might  be  to  follow  the  programme  that 
was  laid  out  for  me,  I  should  be  com- 
peUed  to  stick  to  my  original  job  and  work 
out  my  salvation  along  the  lines  that  I 
had  originally  laid  down  for  myself. 

My  determination  to  stand  by  the  pro- 
gramme which  I  had  worked  out  during 
the  years  that  I  had  been  at  Tuskegee  and 
which    I    had   expressed   in   my   Atlanta 


tions  wrong  or  unjust  to  the  Negro. 

My  life  in  the  South  and  years  of  study 
and  effort  in  connection  with  actual  and 
concrete  problems  of  Southern  life  had 
given  me  a  different  notion,  and  I  believed 
that  I  had  gained  some  knowledge  and 
some  insight  which  they  were  not  able 
to  obtain  in  the  same  degree  at  a  dis- 
tance and  from  the  study  of  books. 

The  first  thing  to  which  they  objected 
was  my  plan  for  the  industrial  education 
of  the  Negro.  It  seemed  to  them  that  in 
teaching  colored  people  to  work  with  the 
hands  I  was  making  too  great  a  concession 
to  public  opinion  in  the  South.  Some  of 
them  thought,  probably,  that  I  did  not 
really  beheve  in  industrial  education  my- 
self; but  in  any  case  they  were  opposed 
to  any  ''concession,"  no  matter  whether 
industrial  education  w^as  good  or  bad. 

According  to  their  way  of  looking  at 
the  matter,  the  Southern  white  man  was 
the  natural  enemy  of  the  Negro,  and  any 
attempt,  no  matter  for  what  purpose,  to 
gain  his  s>Tnpathy  or  support  must  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  treason  to  the  race. 

All  these  matters  furnished  fruitful  sub- 
jects for  controversy,  in  all  of  which  the 
college  graduates  that  I  have  referred  to 
were  naturally  the  leaders.  The  first  thing 
that  such  a  young  man  was  tempted  to  do 
after  leaving  college  w^as,  it  seems,  to  start 
out  on  a  lecturing  tour,  traveling  about 
from  one  town  to  another  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  what  are  known  as 
''race"  subjects. 

I  remember  one  young  man  in  particu- 
lar who  graduated  from  Yale  University 
and  afterward  took  a  post-graduate  course 


speech,  soon  brought  me  into  conflict  with  at  Harvard,  and  who  began  his  career  by 
a  small  group  of  colored  people  who 
sometimes  styled  themselves  "The  Intel- 
lectuals," at  other  times  "The  Talented 
Tenth."  As  most  of  these  men  were 
graduates  of  Northern  colleges  and  made 
their  homes  for  the  most  part  in  the 
North,  it  was  natural  enough,  I  suppose. 


deHvering  a  series  of  lectures  on  "The 
Mistakes  of  Booker  T.  Washington." 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  found 
that  he  could  not  Hve  continuously  on  my 
mistakes.  Then  he  discovered  that  in 
all  his  long  schooHng  he  had  not  fitted 
himself  to  perform  any  kind  of  useful  and 


that  they  should  feel  that  leadership  in  all  productive  labor.  After  he  had  failed  in 
race  matters  should  remain,  as  heretofore,  several  other  directions  he  appealed  to  me, 
in    the   North.     At   any   rate,  they  were 


and  I  tried  to  find  something  for  him  to  do. 
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It  is  pretty  hard,  however,  to  help  a  young  •  spot  with  a  phrase  or  a  quotation.     No 

man   who   has   started   wrong.     Once   he  problem  is  so  difficult  that  they  are  not 

gets    the     idea     that  —  because     he    has  able,  with  a  definition  or  abstraction  of 

crammed    his  head    full  with  mere  book  some  kind,   to   solve  it.     I  hke  phrases, 

knowledge  —  the  world  owes  him  a  living,  and   I   frequently  find    them   useful   and 

it  is  hard  for  him  to  change.     The  last  I  convenient  in  conversation,  but  I  have  not 

heard  of  the  young  man  in  question,  he  found  in  them  a  solution  for  many  of  the 

was  trying  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  actual  problems  of  fife, 

as    a   book-agent   while    he   was   looking  In   college   they  studied   problems  and 

about  for  a  position  somewhere  with  the  solved  them  on  paper.     But  these  prob- 

Government  as  a  janitor  or  for  some  other  lems  had  already  been  solved  by  some  one 

equally  humble  occupation.  else,  and  all  that  they  had  to  do  was  to  learn 

When  I  meet  cases,  as  I  frequently  do,  the  answers.     They  had  never  faced  any 

of  such  unfortunate  and  misguided  young  unsolved  problems  in  college,  and  all  that 

men  as  I  have  described,  I  cannot  but  feel  they  had   learned    had  not   taught  them 

the  most  profound   sympathy  for   them,  the  patience  and  persistence  which  alone 

because  I  know  that  they  are  not  wholly  solve  real  problems. 

to  blame  for  their  condition.    I  know  that,  I  remember  hearing  this  fact  illustrated 

in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they  have  gained  in  a  very  apt  way  by  a  colored  minister 

the  idea  at  some  point  in  their  career  that,  some  years  ago.     After  great  sacrifice  and 

because   they  are  Negroes,   they  are  en-  effort  he  had  constructed  in  the  South  a 

titled  to  the  special  sympathy  of  the  world,  building   to   be  used   for   the  purpose  of 

and  they  have  thus  got  into  the  habit  of  sheltering  orphans  and  aged  colored  women, 

relying  on  this  sympathy  rather  than  on  After  this  minister  had  succeeded  in  getting 

their  own  efforts  to  make  their  way.  his  building  constructed  and  paid  for,  a 

In  college  they  gave  Httle  thought  or  young  colored  man  came  to  inspect  it  and 
attention  to  preparing  for  any  definite  at  once  began  pointing  out  the  defects  in 
task  in  the  world,  but  started  out  with  the  the  building.  The  minister  listened  pa- 
idea  of  preparing  themselves  to  solve  the  tiently  for  some  time  and  then,  turning 
race  problem.  They  learned  in  college  to  the  young  man,  he  said:  ''My  friend, 
a  great  deal  about  the  history  of  New  you  have  an  advantage  over  me."  Then 
England  freedom;  their  minds  were  filled  he  paused  and  looked  at  the  young  man, 
with  the  traditions  of  the  anti-slavery  and  the  young  man  looked  inquiringly  at 
struggle;  and  they  came  out  of  college  the  minister,  who  continued:  "I  am  not 
with  the  idea  that  the  only  thing  necessary  able  to  find  fault  with  any  building 
to  solve  at  once  every  problem  in  the  which  you  have  constructed." 
South  was  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  Perhaps  I  ought  to  add,  in  order  that  my 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Bill  statements  may  not  be  misleading,  that 
of  Rights.  They  had  learned  in  their  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  type  of 
studies  Httle  of  the  actual  present-day  college  man  that  I  have  described  is  con- 
conditions  in  the  South  and  had  not  con-  fined  to  the  members  of  my  own  race, 
sidered  the  profound  difference  between  the  Every  kind  of  life  produces  its  own  pecu- 
political  problem  and  the  educational  liar  kind  of  failures,  and  they  are  not 
problem,  between  the  work  of  destruc-  confined  to  one  race.  It  would  be  quite 
tion  and  of  construction  as  it  applies  to  as  wrong  for  me  to  give  the  impression 
the  task  of  race-building.  that  the  description  which  I  have  given 

Among  the  most  trying  class  of  people  appfies  to  all  colored  graduates  of  New 

with  whom   I   come   in   contact   are   the  England   or   other   colleges   and   to   none 

persons    who     have    been     educated     in  others.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  from 

books   to  the  extent  that  they  are   able,  the  beginning  we  have  had  men  from  these 

upon   every   occasion,  to   quote  a  phrase  colleges  at  Tuskegee;    I  have  come  into 

or  a  sentiment  from  Shakespeare,  Milton,  contact  with  others  at  work  in  various 

Cicero,  or  some  other  great  writer.     Every  institutions  of  the  South;  and  I  have  found 

time  any  problem  arises  they  are  on  the  that  some  of  the  sanest  and  most  useful 
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workers  were  those  who  had  graduated  at  medical  school  on  that  cancer.     And  now 

Harvard  and  other  New  England  colleges,  you,   with   your  new  ideas   of  practising 

Those  to  whom  I  have  referred  are   the  medicine,  have  come  here  and  cured  that 

exception  rather  than  the  rule.  cancer.     Let  me  tell  you,  son,  you  have 

There  is  another  class  of  colored  people  started   all  wrong.     How  do  you  expect 

who    make    a    business    of    keeping    the  to   make    a    Hving,    practising    medicine 

troubles,   the  wrongs,   and   the  hardships  in  that  way?" 

of    the    Negro    race    before    the    public.  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  a  certain  class 

Having  learned  that  they  are  able  to  make  of  race-problem  solvers  who  don't  want 

a  Hving  out  of  their  troubles,  they  have  the  patient  to  get  well,  because  as  long 

grown   into   the   settled   habit   of   adver-  as   the  disease  holds  out  they  have  not 

tising  their  wrongs  —  partly  because  they  only  an  easy  means  of  making  a  living, 

want  sympathy  and  partly  because  it  pays,  but  also  an  easy  medium  through  which 

Some  of  these  people  do  not  want  the  to  make  themselves  prominent  before  the 

Negro  to  lose  his  grievances  because  they  public, 

do  not  w^ant  to  lose  their  jobs.  My  experience  is  that  people  who  call 

A  story  told  me  by  a  colored  man  in  themselves  "The  Intellectuals"  under- 
South  Carolina  will  illustrate  how  people  stand  theories,  but  they  do  not  understand 
sometimes  get  into  situations  where  they  things.  I  have  long  been  convinced  that, 
do  not  like  to  part  with  their  grievances,  if  these  men  could  have  gone  into  the 
In  a  certain  community  there  was  a  South  and  taken  up  and  become  inter- 
colored  doctor  of  the  old  school,  who  ested  in  some  practical  work  which 
knew  little  about  modern  ideas  (of  medicine  w^ould  have  brought  them  in  touch  with 
but  who  in  some  way  had  gained  the  con-  people  and  things,  the  whole  world  would 
fidence  of  the  people  and  had  made  con-  have  looked  very  different  to  them, 
siderable  money  by  his  own  peculiar  Bad  as  conditions  might  have  seemed  at 
methods  of  treatment.  In  this  community  first,  when  they  saw  that  actual  progress 
there  was  an  old  lady  who  happened  to  was  being  made,  they  would  have  taken  a 
be  pretty  well  provided  with  this  world's  more  hopeful  view  of  the  situation, 
goods  and  who  thought  that  she  had  a  But  the  environment  in  which  they 
cancer.  For  twenty  years  she  had  en-  were  raised  had  cast  them  in  another 
joyed  the  luxury  of  having  this  old  doctor  world.  For  them  there  was  nothing  to  do 
treat  her  for  that  cancer.  As  the  old  but  insist  on  the  application  of  the  abstract 
doctor  became  —  thanks  to  the  cancer  and  principles  of  protest.  Indignation  meet- 
to  other  practice  —  pretty  well-to-do,  he  ings  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  became  at  one 
decided  to  send  one  of  his  boys  to  a  medical  time  so  frequent  as  to  be  a  nuisance, 
college.  After  graduating  from  the  medi-  It  would  not  have  been  so  bad  if  the  meet- 
cal  school,  the  young  man  returned  home,  ings  had  been  confined  to  the  subjects  for 
and  his  father  took  a  vacation.  During  which  they  were  proposed;  but  when  "The 
this  time  the  old  lady  who  was  affficted  Intellectuals"  found  that  the  Southern 
with  the  "  cancer  "  called  in  the  young  man,  people  rarely,  if  ever,  heard  of  their  pro- 
who  treated  her;  wdthin  a  few  weeks  the  tests  and,  if  they  did  hear  of  them,  paid  no 
cancer  (or  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  attention  to  them,  they  began  to  attack 
cancer)  disappeared,  and  the  old  lady  persons  nearer  home.  They  began  to  at- 
declared  herself  well.  tack  the  people  of  Boston  because  they 

When  the  father  of  the  boy  returned  and  said  that  the  people  of  Boston  had  lost 

found   the  patient  on  her  feet  and  per-  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  Negro.     After 

fectly  well,  he  was  outraged.     He  called  attacking  the  friends  of  the  Negro  else- 

the  young  man  before  him  and  said:  ''My  where,  particularly  all  those  who  happened 

son,  I  find  that  you  have  cured  that  cancer  to   disagree   wdth   them   as   to   the   exact 

case  of  mine.     Now,  son,  let  me  tell  you  method  of  aiding  the  Negro,  they  made 

somethmg.     I  educated  you  on  that  can-  me    a    frequent    and    favorite    object    of 

cer.     I    put    you    through    high    school,  attack  —  not  merely  for  the  reasons  which 

through  college,  and  finally  through  the  I  have  already  stated,  but  because  they 
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felt   that  if   they   attacked   me   in   some  their   grievances,    this   little   group    kept 

particularly  violent  way  it  would  surprise  up  their  agitation  in  various  forms  and  at 

people  and  attract  attention.     There  is  no  different    places,    until    their    plans    cul- 

satisfaction  in  holding  meetings  and  for-  minated    one   night   in   Boston   in    1903. 

mulating    protests    unless    you    can    get  To  convince    the    pubhc    how    deep    and 

them  into  the  newspapers.     I  do  not  really  sincere  they  were  in  their  peculiar  views, 

beheve  that  these  people  think  as  badly  of  and  how  profoundly  opposed  they  were  to 

the   persons    whom    they    have    attacked  every  one  who  held  a  different  opinion, 

at  different  times  as   their  words  would  they  determined  to  do  something  desperate', 

indicate.     They    are    merely   using    them  The  colored  citizens  of  Boston  had  asked 

as  a  sort  of  sounding-board  or  megaphone  me  to  deliver  an  address  before  them  in 

to  make  their  own  voices  carry  farther,  one  of  their  largest  churches.     The  meet- 

The  persistence  and  success    with    which  ing  was  widely  advertised,  and  there  was 

these  men  sought  this  kind  of  advertising  a  large  audience  present.     Unknown  to  any 

has  led  the  general  pubhc  to  beheve  the  of    my    colored    friends    in    Boston,    this 

number    of    my    opponents    among    the  group  who,  as  I  have  stated,  were  mostly 

Negro  masses  to  be  much  larger  than  it  graduates   of  New  England   colleges,   or- 

actually  was.  ganized  a  mob  to  disturb  the  meeting  and 

A  few  years  ago  when  I  was  in  Boston  to  break  it  up  if  possible.     The  presiding 

and  the  subject  of  those  who  were  oppos-  officer  at  the  meeting  was  the  Hon.  William 

ing  me   was   under  discussion,   a   colored  H.  Lewis,  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College 

friend  of   mine,  who   did    not   belong  to  and  of  the  Harvard  Law  School.     Various 

the    so-called    ''Talented    Tenth,"    used  members  of  the  group  were  scattered  in 

an   illustration   which    has    stuck   in    my  different  parts  of  the  church.    In  addition 

mind.     He  was  originally  from  the  South,  to  themselves  there   were  present  in  the 

although   he   had   lived   in   Boston   for   a  audience  —  and    this,    better    than    any- 

number  of  years.     He  said   that  he  had  thing  else,  shows  how  far  they  had  been 

once  lived  in  Virginia,  near  a  fashionable  carried  in  their  fanaticism  —  some  of  the 

hotel.     One  day  a  bright  idea  struck  him  lowest  men  and  women  from  vile  dens  in 

and  he  went  to  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  Boston,   whom   they  had  in  some  way  or 

and  made  a  bargain  to  furnish  him  regularly  other  induced  to  come  in  and  help  them 

with  a  large  number  of  frogs,  which  were  disturb  the  meeting. 

in  great  demand  as  a  table  delicacy.     The  As  soon  as  I  began  speaking,  the  leaders, 

proprietor  asked  him  how  many  he  could  stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  house, 

furnish.     My  friend   replied   that  he  felt  began  asking  questions.     In  this  and  in  a 

quite  sure  that  he  could  furnish  him  with  number  of  other  ways  they  tried  to  make  it 

a   cart-load,    if   necessary,    once   a   week,  impossible   for   me    to   speak.     Naturally 

The   bargain    was    concluded.     The    man  the  rest  of  the  audience  resented  this,  and 

was  to  deliver  at  the  hotel  the  following  eventually  it  was  necessary  to  call  in  the 

day  as  large  a  number  of  frogs  as  possible,  police  and  arrest  the  disturbers. 

When  he  appeared,  my  friend  had  just  Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  disturbance 

six  frogs.     The  proprietor  looked  at  the  was  over,  most  of  those  who  had  partici- 

frogs,  and  then  at  my  friend.  pated  in  it  were  ashamed  of  what  they 

"Where  are  the  others?"  he  said.  had    done.     Many    of    those    who    had 

''Well,  it  is  this  way,"  my  friend  re-  classed  themselves  with  "The  Intellectuals" 
plied;  "for  months  I  had  heard  those  before,  hastened  to  disavow  any  sympathy 
bullfrogs  in  a  pond  near  my  house,  and  with  the  methods  of  the  men  who  had 
they  made  so  much  noise  that  I  supposed  organized  the  disturbance.  Many  who 
there  were  at  least  a  milHon  of  them  there,  had  before  been  lukewarm  in  their  friend- 
When  I  came  to  investigate,  however,  I  ship  became  my  closest  friends.  Of  course 
found  that  there  were  only  six."  the     two    leaders,    who    were    afterward 

Inspired   by   their  ambition   to   "make  convicted  and  compelled  to  serve  a  sen- 

themselves    heard"    and,    as    they    said,  tence  in  the  Charles  Street  Jail,  remained 

compel    the   public    to    pay   attention    to  unrepentant.      They     tried     to    convince 
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themselves  that  they  had  been  made  mar-  in  all  parts  of  the  South ;  everywhere  I 
tyrs  in  a  great  cause,  but  they  did  not  get  have  spoken  frankly  and,  I  believe,  sin- 
much  encouragement  in  this  notion  from  cerely  on  everything  that  I  had  in  my  mind 
other  colored  people  because  it  was  not  and  heart  to  say.  When  I  had  something 
possible  for  them  to  make  clear  just  to  say  about  the  white  people  I  said  it  to 
what  the  cause  was  for  which  they  had  the  white  people;  when  I  had  something 
suffered.  to  say  about  colored  people  I  said  it  to 

The  masses  of  colored  people  in  Boston  colored    people.     In    all    these    years  — 

and  in  the  United  States  indorsed  me  by  that  is   the   curious   thing   about  it  —  no 

resolution  and  condemned  the  disturbers  effort  has  been  made,  so  far  as  I  can  re- 

of  the  meeting.     The  Negro  newspapers  member,   to  interrupt  or  to  break  up  a 

as    a  whole  were  scathing  in  their  criti-  meeting  at  which  I  was  present  until  it 

cism  of  them.     For  weeks  afterward  my  was  attempted    by    ''The    Intellectuals" 

mail  was  filled  with  letters  from  colored  of  my  own  race  in  Boston, 
people,  asking  me  to  visit  various  sections  I  have  gone  to  some  length  to  describe 

and  speak  to  the  people.  this  incident  because  it  seems  to  me  to 

I  was  intensely  interested  in  observing  show  clearly  the  defects  of  that  type  of 

the  results  of  this  disturbance.     For  one  mind  which  the  so-called  ''Intellectuals" 

thing   I   wanted    to   find   out   whether   a  of  the  race  represent, 
principle   in   human   nature    that    I   had         I  do  not  wish   to   give  the  impression 

frequently  observed  elsewhere  would  prove  by  what  I  have  said  that,  behind  all  the 

true  in  this  case.  intemperance  and  extravagance  of   these 

I  have  found  in  my  dealings  with  the  men,  there  is  not  a  vein  of  genuine  feeling 
Negro  race  —  and  I  believe  that  the  same  and  even  '  at  times  something  like  real 
is  true  of  all  races  —  that  the  only  way  heroism.  The  trouble  is  that  all  this 
to  hold  people  together  is  by  means  of  a  fervor  and  intensity  is  wasted  on  side- 
constructive,  progressive  programme.  It  issues  and  trivial  matters.  It  does  not 
is  not  argument,  nor  criticism,  nor  hatred,  connect  itself  with  anything  that  is 
but  work  in  constructive  effort,  that  gets  helpful  and  constructive.  These  cru- 
hold  of  men  and  binds  them  together  saders,  as  nearly  as  I  can  see,  are  fighting 
in  a  way  to  make  them  rally  to  the  windmills, 
support  of   a  common  cause.  The  truth  is,  I  suspect,  as  I  have  already 

Before   many  weeks  had  passed,  these  suggested,  that  "The   Intellectuals"   live 

leaders   began   to  disagree    among  them-  too  much  in  the  past.     They  know  books 

selves.     Then  they  began  to  quarrel,  and  but  they  do  not  know  men.     They  know 

one   by   one   they   began   to   drop   away,  a  great  deal  about  the  slavery  controversy, 

The  result  is  that  at  the  present  time  the  for     example,     but     they    know    almost 

group   has   been   almost   completely   dis-  nothing  about  the  Negro.     Especially  are 

persed    and    scattered.     Many    of    "The  they    ignorant    in    regard    to    the    actual 

Intellectuals"    to-day    do    not    speak    to  needs  of  the  masses  of  the  colored  people 

one  another.  in  the  South  to-day. 

The  most  surprising  thing  about  this  There  are  some  things  that  one  in- 
disturbance,  I  confess,  is  the  fact  that  it  dividual  can  do  for  another,  and  there  are 
was  organized  by  the  very  people  who  have  some  things  that  one  race  can  do  for  an- 
been  loudest  in  condemning  the  Southern  other.  But  on  the  whole,  every  individual 
white  people  because  they  had  suppressed  and  every  race  must  work  out  its  own  sal- 
the  expression  of  opinion  on  pubHc  ques-  vation.  Let  me  add  that  if  one  thing  more 
tions  and  denied  the  Negro  the  right  of  than  another  has  taught  me  to  have  con- 
free  speech.  fidence  in  the  masses  of  my  own  people,  it 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  talked  to  has  been  their  willingness  (and  even  eager- 
audiences  in  every  part  of  this  country;  ness)  to  learn  and  their  disposition  to 
I  have  talked  to  colored  audiences  in  the  help  themselves  and  depend  upon  them- 
North  and  to  white  audiences  in  the  South;  selves  as  soon  as  they  have  learned  how 
I  have  talked  to  audiences  of  both  races  to  do  so. 


AFRICAN  GUIDES  I   HAVE   MET 

EXPERIENCES  WITH  ARABS  AND    MOORS    WHO    WOULD    MAKE    GOOD    LIGHTNING-ROD 

SALESMEN— FAKING   THE  FOOL  TOURIST  IN  TANGIER— A 

BUSH-MAN    OF    THE    WEST    COAST 


BY 


EDGAR  ALLEN  FORBES 


I  SHALL  not  go  trotting  around  Africa 
with  a  guide  tagging  at  my  heels, 
advertising  me  as  a  fool  tourist," 
I  said  resolutely  before  I  went  ashore. 
Few  things  in  life  are  certain,  but  that 
was  one  of  the  few. 

This  was  made  very  clear  to  an  ex- 
pectant group  of  Arabs  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Grand  Hotel,  as  I  came  out  from 
breakfast  and  prepared  for  my  first  in- 
spection of  Tunis.  I  was  not  a  tourist,  I 
explained;  I  did  not  need  a  guide.  It 
was  gratifying  to  observe  that  they  re- 
ceived the  shock  with  the  calm  stoicism  of 
true  Mussulmans,  and  I  sauntered  care- 
lessly down  the  Avenue  de  la  France. 

''This  is  the  way  to  do  the  thing," 
I  mused.  "Dress  like  the  foreign  resi- 
dents, side-step  the  guides,  and  make  the 
natives  think  that  you  have  lived  here 
half  your  life."     Nothing  was  easier. 

Just  then  a  fine-looking,  well-dressed 
Arab  stepped  in  front  of  me,  begged  my 
pardon  in  French,  and  handed  me  a  card. 
This  is  what  I  read : 


HASSIN    FORCA 
Courier,  Guide,  Interprete 

Grand  Hotel Tunis 

Autorise  par  le  Gouvernement 


"He  must  hav6  seen  me  when  I  arrived," 
I  thought.  Then,  gently  but  with  much 
firmness,  I  explained  to  Hassin  that  I 
was  not  a  tourist,  and  that  I  did  not  need 
a  guide.     Very  well,  but  if  I  should  wish 


for  one  later,  I  could  inquire  for  him  at 
the  Grand  Hotel.  The  concierge  knew 
where  to  find  him. 

A  treacherous  memory  fails  me  when 
I  try  to  recall  how  often  that  experience 
was  repeated  during  the  morning  walk. 
My  explanation  became  less  and  less 
gracious,  but  not  less  firm,  until  the 
Bright  Idea  dawned.  Noticing  that  most 
of  them  addressed  me  either  in  broken 
English  or  guide-book  French,  I  affected 
absolute  ignorance  of  both  languages. 
"/cA  kann  es  nicht  verstehenr'  was  my 
stock  response.  But  even  this  ruse  failed 
to  work.  They  must  have  passed  the 
word  down  the  line,  for  on  my  return 
they  offered  their  services  in  German. 
I  withstood  the  daily  siege  for  a  whole 
week  and  then  gave  up. 

In  every  Arab  city  the  experience  be- 
gan —  and  ended  —  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  folly  to  try  to  dodge  them;  they 
watch  all  the  hotels  and  waylay  the 
traveler,  one  after  another,  in  an  endless 
chain.  The  only  way  of  escape  lies  in 
hiring  one  of  them;  then  the  others  quit 
the  trail.  Your  new-found  Mohammed 
will  thenceforth  stick  to  you  closer  than 
a  brother,  and  may  be  a  continual  source 
of  amusement.  If  you  assume  at  the 
outset  that  all  his  general  information 
is  misinformation,  and  use  him  mainly 
as  a  street  directory  and  an  interpreter, 
you  are  safe.  But  if  you  use  him  as  a 
purchasing  agent  or  a  manual  of  history, 
you  are  a  "chump." 

There   was  Mohammed   of   the   Grand 
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Hotel  in  Kairouan  the  Holy,  for  example. 
(Every  French  city  has  a  Grand  Hotel, 
and  every  hotel  has  several  Mohammeds.) 
After  I  had  explained  to  him  that  I  had 
no  intention  of  building  a  mosque,  and 
therefore  that  two  were  quite  enough 
for  me  to  see  —  also  that  I  had  not  the 
remotest  intention  of  buying  a  Kairouan 
rug  (upon  which  he  would  receive  a  com- 
mission from  the  seller  as  well  as  from 
the  buyer)  —  he  became  quite  useful.  He 
even  led  me  into  a  wild  dance  of  the 
fanatical  Aissaweyas,  that  I  might  see 
the  holy  men  thrust  ice-picks  through  their 
cheeks  and  palms.  But  he  could  not  tell 
me  why  there  was  no  blood  nor  scars 
when  the  steel  was  withdrawn.  You 
know,  of  course  —  you  w^ho  haven't  seen 
the  things  pulled  out  before  your  eyes, 
and  handed  over  to  you  for  examination 
—  but  I  don't. 

ABIDI,    HIGH-TONED   GENTLEMAN 

There  was  also  Abidi  Ben-Afayer  of 
Biskra,  who  was  an  Arab  gentleman  of 
superior  intelHgence.  He  was  not  one 
of  the  hangers-on  at  the  Hotel  du  Sahara; 
he  waited  until  I  was  contentedly  sipping 
an  ice  at  the  Cafe  Glacier.  Abidi  was  a 
born  diplomat.  If  anybody  is  looking 
for  an  Arab  to  sell  Hghtning-rods  or  Ufe 
insurance  in  southern  Algeria,  I  heartily 
recommend  him.  He  could  sell  an  Equita- 
ble policy  to  an  agent  of  the  New  York 
Life. 

In  some  ingenious  way,  Abidi  succeeded 
in  having  himself  invited  to  sit  down  at 
the  table,  while  I  ordered  his  coffee.  He 
never  mentioned  the  word  guide,  but  I 
am  a  born  suspicioner  and  lost  no  time 
in  carefully  explaining  that  I  was  not 
a  tourist  and  that  I  did  not  need  a  guide. 

Abidi  understood,  oh,  quite  perfectly. 
By  the  way,  I  had  been  to  the  Cafe  Maure 
and  seen  the  dance  of  the  Ouleds-Nails, 
of  course.  No?  Well,  he  was  going 
down  that  way;  we  might  walk  together. 
Now,  it  happened  that  the  cafe  where 
the  white-cowled  Arabs  squat  around  by 
the  scores  and  swap  yarns  over  their 
black  coffee  was  my  next  station,  but  I 
bade  Abidi  au  revoir  and  sauntered  back 
to  the  hotel  to  ''shake"  him.  Half  an 
hour  later  I  was  sitting  alone  at  a  rude 


table  in  the  Cafe  Maure,  delightedly 
sizing  up  the  wild-looking  men  of  the 
desert,  who  were  squatting  in  front  of  a 
graphophone  that  had  been  fed  with 
Arab  records. 

A  touch  on  the  arm  —  and  there  was  my 
faithful  friend,  Abidi  Ben-Afayer.  We 
had  another  coffee. 

Perhaps  I  would  like  to  see  the  dancing- 
girls?  Not  now?  Oh,  very  well;  since 
I  was  going  back  to  the  hotel,  he  would 
walk  with  me  as  far  as  the  Cafe  Glacier. 
But  let  me  cover  my  face  in  shame  while 
I  confess  that  I  innocently  allowed  him 
to  lead  me  down  a  ''short-cut,"  and  that 
the  short-cut  led  into  the  Rue  des  Ouleds- 
Nails,  after  all  —  but  he  got  no  tip  for 
his  pains.  Before  I  had  reached  the  hotel, 
however,  he  had  drunk  four  coffees  at  my 
expense. 

Thenceforward  he  was  my  shadow.  In 
the  early  morning,  if  I  stepped  out  upon 
the  broad  veranda  I  was  sure  to  see  Abidi 
somewhere  on  the  horizon.  If  I  lost 
myself  in  the  crow^ded  market-place,  not 
caring  if  I  ever  found  my  way  out,  I  was 
sure  to  bump  into  the  surprised  (?)  Abidi. 
His  ingenuity  was  as  remarkable  as  his 
persistency,  but  he  did  not  make  me  his 
captive  until  the  rest  of  the  troop  of 
guides  began  to  make  life  a  burden.  m 

"  A   SMOOTH    ORIENTAL   PROPOSITION  " 

I  had  never  been  in  Constantine  be- 
fore, yet  the  smooth,  boyish  face  of  Saadi 
Amar  lighted  up  with  pleasure  when  he 
overtook  me  in  the  square.  Memory 
tells  me  that  I  made  a  curt  response  to 
his  affable  "Good  evening,  sir!"  but 
the  fact  is  that  Saadi  jarred  on  my  nerves. 
It  was  moonlight  and  I  was  thinking 
great  thoughts  —  thoughts  of  the  great 
Constantine  who  built  this  Algerian  city, 
and  of  Sallust  and  the  Jugurthine  War 
which  the  old  Romans  fought  on  this 
spot  —  and  Saadi's  voice  brought  me 
back  over  the  centuries  with  the  sudden- 
ness of  a  sharp  tug  on  the  bit. 

But  if  the  ungraciousness  of  my  re- 
sponse does  not  disturb  you  any  more 
than  it  did  Saadi,  we  won't  worry  about 
it.  In  the  most  care-ful-ly  ar-tic-u-la- 
ted  Eng-Hsh  that  I  ever  heard  from  an 
Arab's  Hps,  he  explained  how  welcome  I 
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was  to  his  city.  Then  he  let  it  out  that 
he  was  a  guide  —  not  an  ordinary  hotel- 
guide,  but  a  professional  companion, 
interpreter,  and  friend. 

There  was  something  in  the  drawl  of 
Saadi's  voice  and  in  the  English  swagger 
of  his  walk  that  made  me  itch  to  kick 
him.  My  self-restraint  was  rewarded  by 
an  outburst  of  confidence.  Saadi  began 
to  tell  me  his  life-story. 

''I  have  been  guide  to  many  wealthy 
EngHsh  gentlemen,"  he  said. 

No  response. 

''I  like  the  English  gentlemen  very 
much,"   he   continued. 

Deep  silence. 

^'I  like  the  English  gentlemen  better 
than  any  other  gentlemen  who  visit  Con- 
stantine." 

^'Really?"  I  asked,  encouragingly. 

''Oh,  certainly." 

''I  don't." 

Saadi  almost  dropped  his  cane,  which 
he  was  swinging  along  in  the  London  style 
which  you  see  on  the  stage.  He  had 
picked  it  up  along  with  his  English  boots. 

''Are  you  not  EngHsh  gentleman?"  he 
asked. 

*'Not  quite,"  I  modestly  answered. 

"Then  you  are  American?" 

"Said  to  be." 

"Ah!"  —  and  then  he  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  sang  the  praises  of  the  wealthy 
Americans  whom  he  had  led  through  the 
devious  ways  of  Constantine.  All  the 
American  gentlemen  had  gone  to  see  the 
dancing-girls:  would  I  not  like  to  go  now 
and  see  le  danse  Arabe?  Not  to-night? 
Then  would  I  not  like  to  have  him  give 
me  an  Arab  bath?  All  the  American 
gentlemen 

But  the  American  gentleman  said  that 
he  was  going  to  his  hotel.  He  also  ex- 
plained that  he  was  not  a  tourist,  and  did 
not  need  a  guide,  etc.  Nevertheless,  his 
powers  of  resistance,  which  had  been 
weakened  by  weeks  of  repeated  onslaught, 
soon  gave  way  before  Saadi's  naive  persis- 
tence. I  promised  to  engage  his  services 
the  following  morning. 

This  promise  put  Saadi  on  a  confi- 
dential footing  and  he  began  to  enumerate 
the  pleasing  things  that  I  might  see  and 
do  before  next  morning.     He  spread  his 


wares  before  me  as  a  countryman  spreads 
his  produce  in  the  market-place  —  and  it 
was  the  most  picturesque  and  vicious 
assortment  of  vice  that  I  had  even  heard 
of.  It  was  clear  that  this  polished  young 
Arab  with  the  idealized  face  of  a  saint 
did  not  possess  even  the  rudiments  of  a 
moral  conscience.  His  proposals  would 
make  a  Bowery  policeman  blush.  Yet, 
shortly  before  twelve  the  next  day,  Saadi 
excused  himself  that  he  might  hasten  to 
the  mosque  in  time  for  le  grand  priere! 

As  I  was  leaving  Constantine,  Saadi 
was  again  on  the  scene.  He  showed  me 
the  cards  of  some  of  the  "English  gentle- 
men" whom  he  had  guided,  including 
a  Rothchild,  and  requested  mine.  I  gave 
it  to  him,  and  then  he  asked  me  to  write 
a  recommendation  on  it. 

"You  want  something  for  the  American 
gentlemen  who  may  come?"     I  asked. 

Yes,  that  was  the  idea. 

Whereupon  I  cheerfully  complied,  in 
this  wise: 


As  a  smooth  Oriental  proposition 
Saadi  is  a  wonder.  I  have  not  seen 
his  equal  in  that  respect  in  North 
Africa. 


Saadi  read  it  in  silence.  The  closing 
sentence  met  his  approval,  but  the  other 
puzzled  him.  He  asked  me  about  it, 
so  I  translated  it  into  both  English  and 
French. 

"Smooth  proposition,"  I  explained, 
means  "polished  gentleman";  "a  won- 
der" is  something  marvelous. 

The  bewilderment  cleared  away,  and 
his  face  fairly  beamed  with  pleasure. 
Saadi  and  I  were  even ! 

"  TOTAL  AND  SPONTANEOUS  DEPRAVITY " 

In  mentally  stepping  across  the  almost 
imperceptible  boundary  that  separates 
the  Arabs  from  the  Moors,  the  first 
figure  that  appears  on  the  horizon  is 
Bigotee.  Once  he  had  a  Moorish  name, 
no  doubt,  but  ever  since  his  short,  scrag- 
gly  beard  grew  out  and  ran  down  his 
chin  into  a  small  goatee,  he  has  been 
known  in  Tangier  by  the  Spanish  word 
for  beard,  higote. 
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Ethnologicallv    speaking,   Bigotee   is   a  met  him  unexpectedly  in  the  street  and 

country    Moor   come    to    town;   intellect-  demanded    the    pictures.     He    explained 

ually,    he    is    a    child;  financially,    he    is  that  the  man  wanted  a  dollar,  but  that 

habitually  in  debt;  morally,  he  is  a  per-  he  knew  where  he  could  get  some  others 

feet   specimen  of   total   and    spontaneous  for  fifty   cents  —  and   that  he   was   then 

depravity.     If  there  be   one  of  the  Ten  on    his   way    to    get    them.     Three    days 

Commandments  which  he  does  not  break  later   his   bland,   innocent   face   appeared 

every  day  of  his  Hfe,   it  is  for   lack   of  at  the  hotel  w^indow.     The  pictures?     No, 

opportunity.     Nevertheless,     to     a    httle  the  man  didn't  have  any  left,  but  he  knew 

group  of  Americans  in  Tangier,   Bigotee  another  man 

was   a   loyal   and   indispensable    servant.  "Then  give  me  back  my  half-dollar !'' 

He   could'  always  be   depended  upon   to         Bigotee  dropped  his  eyes  for  a  moment 

appear  with  a  couple  of  donkeys  within  and  then,  with  an  expression  that  would 

an  hour  of  the  appointed  time;  we  could  move  a  wooden  Indian  to  pity,  confessed 

swear  at  him  in  three  languages  without  that  he  had  spent  it  but  would  pay  it 

rufHing    his    serene    disposition;   and    we  back  soon. 

could  lend  him  money  with  the  certainty         He   owes   it   to   me   yet  —  nevertheless 

of  getting  part  of  it  back,  if  we  were  will-  it  was  Bigotee  who  loaded  my  baggage 

ino-  to  wait  long  enough  and  take  it  in  on  a  donkey  and  steered  it  safely  through 

trade.  the  narrow  street  down  to  the  dock  when 

To   be   buncoed   by   Bigotee   was   well  I  was  leaving  Tangier.     What   was   half 

worth  the  price.     Suppose,   for  example,  a  dollar  between  friends? 
a  Moor  comes   along  and  wants   to   sell 

d,    XVJ.UU1    K.KJ  o    ^r  a-        1,-        C  FAKING    THE    TOURIST    IN    TANGIER 

you  a  dagger  for  $3.     You  otter  him  Si, 

and  he  turns  away  in  disdain.     Bigotee,         The    simple    credulity    of    the    average 
who  hears  everything,   indulges  in  some  tourist  —  and   Americans   are   as   bad   as 
violent   conversational   exercise   with   the  any  of  them  —  is  a  never-ending  source 
Moor,  and  you  know  (if  you  know  Bigotee)  of  wonderment  and  disgust  to  the  average 
that  he  is  arranging  the  sale  on  the  basis  European  resident.     The  traveler  usually 
of    a    commission    to   be    collected    later,  arrives  in  Tangier  on  the  ferryboat  from 
Then  Bigotee    announces    that    you    can  Gibraltar  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
have   the  dagger  for  $2.     You   are   firm  noon,  and  is  landed  in  the  face  of  a  bat- 
in  your  ultimatum  —  $1.     More  gesticu-  tallion  of  young  Moors,  every  one  of  whom 
lating  —  and    to    see    Bigotee    in    action  wants   to   take  him   and  her   to  a  hotel, 
is    well    worth    the    price    of    admission.  On  the  way,  the  young  Mohammed  lets 
Then  you  are  told  that  you  may  have  the  it  leak  out  that  he  is  the  official  guide  of 
dagger  for  $1.50  and  that  it  is  a  bargain,  the   hotel,   and   leaves   the   tourist  under 
You  put  your  dollar  back  in  your  pocket  the  impression  that  all  others  are  sharks 
and  walk  away.     The  Moor  and  Bigotee  and      octopuses.        By     the      time      the 
go  ofi*  together.     By  and  by  Bigotee  re-  traveler's  luggage  has  reached  the  hotel, 
turns  and  tells  you  that  he  knows  another  a  full  programme  of  sight-seeing  has  been 
Moor  who  has  a  dagger  just  like  it,  and  he  made  out,  and  about  half  of  the  "sights" 
thinks  that  he  can  get  it  for  a  dollar.    You  are  pure,  i8-karat  fakes, 
give  him  the  money  and  in  a  few  minutes         For  instance,   you   and   your  lady  are 
he    returns    with    the    identical    weapon  deposited   in    red    Moorish    boxes    called 
that  you   have  been   examining.     If  you  saddles,  on  top   of    a   listless    donkey   or 
accuse  him  of  lying,  he  is  ready  with  the  mule.     It    would    be    far    better    if    you 
entire  family  history  of  the  friend  that  he  walked,    but    then    the   guide   would   get 
bought    it    from.     Bigotee    never    allows  no    commission    from    the    owner   of    the 
himself  to  be  convicted  on  circumstantial  beasts.     You  are  prodded  along  the  nar- 
evidence.  row    streets,    past    a    number    of    places 
Once  I  gave  him  half  a  dollar  with  which  really  worth  seeing,   and  escorted  up   to 
to  negotiate  for  some  pictures  that  I  had  the  Kasbah  hill.     After  you  have  peeped 
been   unable    to   buy.     The   next   day   I  through    the    round    hole    in    the    prison 
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door  — behind    which    the    guide    ought  harmless  reptiles  in  a  bag  of  straw  to  a 

to  be  —  and  otherwise  afforded  amusement  vacant  spot  near  the  Hotel  Cavilla,  and 

to  the  Moors  loitering  about  the  Kasbah,  patiently    awaits    the    traveler    who    has 

the  guide  offers  to  show  the  ladies  of  the  come  so  far  to  see  him .    He  gives  a  brief  but 

party    through    ''the    Sultan's    harem."  tame  performance,  persuades  the  snakes 

This  chance  of  a  lifetinie  is  eagerly  ac-  to  grasp  his  tongue  or  his  nose,  then  puts 

cepted,  and  the  ladies  disappear  through  them  away,  and   makes   smoke   and   fire 

a   doorway   which   the   gentlemen   would  come  out  of  his  mouth  and  ignite  the  straw, 

give  up  a  gold  coin  to  pass.     (They  may  The  touristess  puts  all  this  down  in  her 

pass  it  later  in  the  evening,  if  their  in-  diary  as   scenes   from  Moroccan   Ufe;  as 

clination    runs   in    that    direction.)     This  a  matter  of  fact,  these  two  members  of 

''Sultan's  harem"  is  nothing  more  wonder-  the    profession    rarely   perform    before    a 

ful  than  a  bunch  of  Moorish  women  {not  Moorish    audience.     But   it   makes   good 

of  "questionable"  character)  whose  chief  stuff  to  tell  the  folks  at  home, 

occupation  is  that  of  helping  to  fake  the  ,, 

fool  touristesS;    They  never  saw  a   Sul-  viewing      the  great  desert 

tan  in  their  lives   and   would   not   know  But  the  baldest  and  most  conscience- 

his  harem  from  a  troupe  of  dancing-girls,  less   fake,   next    to    the   harem,    is    "  the 

There    is    one    Sultan's    harem    now    in  Desert."     The    guide    explains    that    the 

Tangier  —  that  of  Abdul  Aziz  —  but  no  traveler    may  see    here    at    Tangier   the 

guide  has  the  entree  to  it.  edge  of  the  Sahara  —  and  not  one  in  ten 

knows    African    geography    well    enough 

When  the  ladies  have  come  out  of  the  to  expose  the  fraud.     In  truth,  the  tourist 

harem  and  the  proper  entries  have  been  would  have  to  ride  a  month  before  even 

made  in  the  diaries,  the  procession  heads  seeing  the  fringe  of  the  Sahara,  but  his 

for  the  Soco  Grande,   the  great  market-  ignorance  is  the  guide's  help  to  a  livelihood, 

place;  it   is   really    the   most  interesting  And    so    you  and   your   little  caravan 

on   the  North   African  coast.     But  it  is  are   off   for   the   Sahara.     You   approach 

not  the  Soco  that  the  guide  brings  you  it  via  the  beach,  since  the  fake  would  be 

to    see;  he    knows    that    there    are    two  apparent  if  you   did   not.     You   see   the 

hungry-eyed  Moors  watching  every  rider  dunes   of   sand   stretching   inland   to   in- 

that  comes  through  the  Soco  gate.     One,  finity  —  or   you    think   you   do.     If   you 

an  old  Sudanese  in  ragged  clothes  and  a  were   to   start   across   on   foot   or  burro, 

turban    ornamented     with     cowry- shells,  half   an  hour's  detour  would  bring  you 

has  a  small  banjo  and  a  face  that  lends  again  to  hard  soil.     But  when  seen  only 

itself    to    contortionate    grimaces.       He  from  the  shore,  these  dunes  make  a  great 

thumps  away  on  his  banjo,  sings  one  or  hit  with  the  tourist. 

two  bars  of  a  wild  song,  keeping  time  As  a  freak  of  nature,  as  well  as  a  fake 
with  his  abdomen,  and  then  calls  for  con-  of  the  guide,  this  "desert"  is  really  re- 
tributions. If  he  suspects  that  the  markable.  There  is  another  one  like  it 
traveler  is  an  American,  he  begins  by  at  Mogador,  on  the  southwest  coast  of 
calling  out:  "New  York  —  Washington—  Morocco,  but  it  does  not  extend  back 
Chicago  — Buffalo!"  like  a  railroad  brake-  from  the  shore  far  enough  to  make  a 
man.  Then  he  gives  a  real  Negro  laugh,  first-class  fake.  In  some  respects,  these 
stretching  his  mouth  back  to  his  ears,  dunes  are  a  good  imitation  of  the  real 
and  this  is  perhaps  worth  what  it  costs.  Sahara  — that  is,  of  the  sandy  part  of 
Under  my  tuition,  this  tourist-entertainer  the  Great  Desert.  A  far  more  interesting 
added  "Hoboken"  and  "Sing-Sing"  to  experience,  if  the  tourist  only  knew  it,  is 
his  list  of  American  cities,  but  a  few  days  to  walk  across  this  diversified  tract  of 
later  he  shook  his  head  when  I  prompted  sand  just  before  dusk,  coming  out  at  the 
him.  Somebody  else  had  evidently  been  beach,  and  then  try  to^  find  his  way  back, 
interested  in  his  education.  I   lost   myseff    twice   in    doing    this.      If 

The   other   Soco   pirate   is    the    snake-  the  wind  happens  to  be  blowing,  the  finest 

charmer.  He    usually    brings    his    three  particles   of   the   sand   rise   like   mist   or 
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steam   and   soon   obliterate   all   trace    of         I  felt  guilty  as  I  put  the  coin  back  into 

the    trail    that    leads    across    it.     Unless  my    pocket    and    apologized.     Then    the 

there    is    sufficient    Hght    to    enable    the  countryman  volunteered  to  take  me  down 

wanderer  to  recognize   the  landmarks  of  to    the    camp.     I    gladly    accepted.     On 

Tangier,  which  is  in  plain  view  by  day-  circling  back  he  showed  me  a  small  estate, 

hght,  he  will  be  tired  when  he  eventually  which    he    said    was    Raisuh's.     He    also 

reaches    the    far    side.     Incidentally,    he  gave  me  interesting  details  of    Raisuh's 

may  have  an  unpleasant  experience  with  family   history.       A   European   mounted 

a  pack  of  wolf -like  dogs  if  he  wanders  too  on  a  fine  horse  came  down  the  road,  drew 

near  the  huts  of  so-called  Bedouins.  rein,    and    shook   hands   with   my   guide. 

As  he  rode  off,  the  Moor  explained  that 

THE  MOOR  WHO  REFUSED  A  TIP  ^j^-^  ^^^  Raisuh's  business  manager,   on 

^'For  ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  his  way  to  pay  off  the  troops  in  the  camp, 
are   (not)   vain"   the  Moor  can  beat  the         As  I  was  cordially  taking  leave  of  him 

Celestial    any    day    in    the    week.     After  on    the    hilltop,    he    delicately    suggested 

I  had  been  two  months  in  Morocco  and  that  I  might  tip  him  now.     I  did  so  with 

thought  that  I  knew  ah  the  fakes  at  sight,  genuine   pleasure,   but  he   demurred   and 

I  met  my  Waterloo.     I  had  been  several  asked  for  twice  as  much.     I  gave  it,  but 

miles  back  of  Tangier  and  had  blundered  a   deepening   suspicion   that   I   had   been 

into  a  trail  that  led  me  into  a  Moorish  tricked  haunted  me  all  the  way  back  to 

village   instead   of   around   it.     The   trail  Tangier. 

ended  in  a  ''pocket,"  but  a  simple-minded         The  next  morning  I  read  in  La  Depeche 

country  Moor  led  me  back  into  the  main  that    the    horsemen    forming    the    escort 

road.     Feeling   about   in   my   pockets,    I  of  Si  Mohammed  Ben-Aissa,  Bashaw  of 

discovered    that    I    had    no    loose    coins,  Saffi,    were    in    camp    out    on    the    polo- 

so  I  told  him  that  I  should  be  out  there  grounds  while   the  Bashaw  awaited  per- 

the  next  day  to  photograph  some  ruined  mission  to  proceed  to  Fez! 
tombs.  Not  since  that  day  have  I  believed  any- 

As  I  expected,  my  mild-eyed,  taciturn  thing  that  a  Moor  has  told  me. 
countryman    strolled    casually    into    view 

^  ^T      "V        .       ^n  ^  •  XT        1  NO    GUIDES    ON    THE    WEST    COAST 

at  the  tombs  the  next  mormng.     He  also, 

but  casually,  explained  that  he  was  a  sort  All  along  the  wet  lanes  of  Africa,  at 
of  deputy-sheriff  of  that  district.  He  every  port  of  call  for  passenger  steamers, 
spoke  a  little  Spanish  and  showed  a  dis-  I  found  the  hotel-runner  and  the  guide 
position  to  be  obliging.  After  we  had  standing  expectant  on  the  pier,  or  wading 
walked  about  for  an  hour,  we  reached  a  into  the  surf  to  seize  me  with  his  itching 
high  point  commanding  a  beautiful  view  fingers.  But  from  the  time  that  I  put 
of  the  valley,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  foot  on  the  soil  of  the  Senegal  and  thence- 
the  polo  ground  —  at  that  time  occupied  forward  until  the  peaks  of  the  Canaries 
by  a  circle  of  cavalry  tents.  again  rose  up  to  greet  me  on  the  Home- 
There,  he  said,  were  some  of  Raisuh's  ward-Bound,  this  human  pest  gladdened  1 
men.     Under    ordinary    circumstances,    I     me  by  his  absence. 

should  not  have  beheved   a   word    of   it;         In    the    average   port   along    the   West 
but  I  knew  that  Raisuli  had   horsemen,     Coast  of  Africa,  remember,  there  are  no  I 
and   ''La  Depeche  Marocaine'^   had    that     hotels.     If  you  are  a  personage,  you  are 
morning  announced  that  the  Sultan  had     invited  to  become  the  guest  of  a  govern-  i 
authorized    Raisuli    to    take    a    body    of     ment  official,  or  a  consul,  or  a  missionary, 
horsemen   into   a   rebellious   district   and     or   a  merchant;  if   your   social   status  is  1 
collect    back    taxes.     My    credulity    was     not  high  enough   for   that,   you   go   to  a 
strengthened     when     the    man     declined     cheap    boarding-house.     It    is    true    that  • 
a  tip  which  I  offered  him  —  an  experience     you  will  find  various  kinds  of  institutions  ' 
that  I  had  never  had  happen  before  in     that   are    called    "hotels,"    but    they   are 
North  Africa.     Plainly,  here  was  a  country     not  recommended  as  such  by  the  white 
Moor  in  whom  was  no  guile.  residents.     The     traveler    may    at    least  1 
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give  thanks  to  whatever  gods  there  be  that  kings   and   most  of   the  villagers   in   the 

there    are    no    hotel-runners    to    vex    his  region  through  which  we  were  traveling, 

soul.                                               ^  and  could  quickly  set  at  rest  any  doubt 

And   how   can   there   be   guides   where  concerning  the  purpose  of  my  presence. 

the  tourist  never  comes,  where  ''Cook's"  Moreover,    Kennedy   is    one   of    the   few 

is  an  unknown  term,  where   the  picture  foreigners  who  have  been  admitted  into 

post-card    exists    merely   for    the    conve-  the  mysterious  ''devil-bush,"  a  universal 

nience  of  the  European  resident  who  wants  secret    fraternity    whose    membership   is 

to  send  tabloid  greetings  to  friends  that  supposed   to   be   limited   to   native   men. 

seem  as  far  away  as  the  canals  of  Mars?  Instead    of    a   revolver,    he    carries   with 

And    so,    if    you    are    a   mere    bird-of-  him   a   peculiar   fetish   which   is   scrupu- 

passage,  flitting  along  the  low   coast-line  lously  guarded   from  ordinary  eyes,   but 

i  like  a  stormy  petrel,   aUghting  here  and  which   has   the  effect  of  a  secret-service 

I  there    for    an    instant,    you    may    forget  badge  when  the  occasion  demands. 

I  that  the  word  "guide"  is  in  the  diction-  For  weeks  I   toiled   through   the  bush 

I  ary.     But   if   you    should    set   your   face  with  Kennedy,  who  enhvened  the  day's 

i  toward    the    hinterland,    you    must    once  march    with    stories    of    personal    experi- 

1  more   submit   to   being   "personally   con-  ence,  and  with  chapters  on  folk-lore  and 

ducted  "  —  but  under  conditions  for  which  native   customs.     He   exasperated  me   to 

i  your    previous    experience    has    been    no  the  point  of  explosion  at  times,  for  he  had 

real    preparation.     Here,    at    last,    your  a  way  of  dilly-dallying  with  emergencies 

,  guide  justifies  his  existence,  for  he  is  a  in  characteristic  Negro  fashion,  and  the 

trail-blazer    instead    of    a    catalogue    of  patience  of  the  white  man  in  the  bush 

historical    incidents,    an    interpreter    in-  is  not   a   thing   to  brag  about.     But  he 

stead  of  a  purchasing  agent,  and  a  take-  looked    after    my    personal    comfort,    he 

me-by-the-hand    guardian    in    all    of    the  exalted   my   dignity   in   the   eyes   of   the 

many  emergencies  that  are  awaiting  the  tribal  chiefs,  and  when  a  violent  attack 

white  man  down  the  African  trail.     Let  of  dysentery  made  it  impossible  for  me 

me  call  out  of  the  mist  of  the  bush  three  longer  to  walk,  he  had  me  hammocked 

of  these  guides  —  the  three  whom  I  know  in  safety  back  to  the  coast.     I  hold  him 

most  intimately.  in    pleasing    and    grateful    remembrance 

also   because   of   a   glorious   breakfast   of 

ON  THE  TRAIL  WITH  KENNEDY  ^^^     ^-^^^-^^^     ^^^     ^^^     ^gg3^  ^^^     ,,^1 

Zach    Kennedy    is    the    first  —  a    tall,  coffee  which  his  sister  prepared   for  me 

skinny,    good-natured,    old     Negro,  on  the  morning  that  I  emerged  from  the 

American-born.      For     many     years     he  bush  in  a  distressing  condition.     On  the 

has  been  a  district  commissioner  of  the  strength   of   that  meal  I  discharged   the 

Liberian  Government  —  a  persuasive  en-  hammock-men    and    walked    the    twelve 

voy  who  acts  as  a  go-between  in  the  ad-  miles  into  Monrovia  in  a  drenching  rain, 

justment   of    the   delicate   relations   with  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  watkins 
native   tribes.     He   could   tell   of   stirring 

scenes  in  the  not-distant  days,   of  great  Another  government  man  who  guided 

war-camps  bristhng  with  spears,  of    im-  me   over  many   a  weary   trail  ^  was   Sam 

posing    peace-palavers    whose    issue    de-  Watkins,  of  Cape  Palmas.     He  is  the  only 

termined   whether   or  not   a   vast   region  African   guide   whom   I   never   "cussed," 

should   be   soaked   in   blood   and   strewn  and   yet  we  were   together  for  nearly  a 

with    whitening    skeletons.       Besides,  month.     There    are    few    experiences    in 

Kennedy  was  a  pocket-manual  of  bush-  Hfe  that  bring  to  the  surface  all  that  is 

Sore.    He  could  tell  me  whether  to  snap  unlovely  in  the  disposition  of  man  more 

Angers  (they  snap  fingers  instead  of  shak-  quickly  than  the  hardships  of  the  bush 

jing  hands  in   the  bush)   once,   twice,   or  trail  —  and  so  the  simple  statement  that 

'-hrice  in  any  given  tribe;  in  order  to  be  we    never    quarreled    speaks    more    for 

3n  the  safe  side,  however,  I  usually  went  Watkins  than  anything  else  that  I  might 

-he  limit  in  each  place.     He  knew  all  the  say  concerning  his  virtues.^ 
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He  was  resourceful  in  every  emergency,  evening,  when  he  had  the  honor  of  intro- 

even  to  the  point  of  impressing  a  canoe  ducing    me    to    the    villagers    (often    the 

when   there  was   no   satisfactory  alterna-  first  white  man  that  they  had  ever  seen), 

tive.     He  was   patient  and   uncomplain-  he   was    merely   amusing   in   his   vanity, 

ing  when   the  white  man's  eagerness   to  But    Jacko's     main     consideration     from 

travel  rapidly  was  not  to  his  liking.     He  sunrise   to  sunset  was  his  stomach,   and 

w^as  thoughtful  of  my  privacy  as  well  as  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  filling  it  at  the 

of  my  comfort,  and  never  under  any  cir-  expense  of  my  pocket  or  of  my  convenience, 

cumstances  forgot  that  I  was  a  gentleman  For  instance,  it  was  extremely  difficult 

in  disguise.     And  in  the  only  village  where  for  us  ever  to  get  an  early  start,  because 

for  a  few  hours  it  looked  as  though  we  Jacko    always    protested    that    the    king 

must  either  fight  or  allow  ourselves  to  be  of   the   village   would   be   offended   if   we 

robbed,  he  accepted  the  decision  to  fight  should  leave  without  eating  the  ''chop" 

with    a    calm,    cheerful    courage.     If    Li-  that    was    being    prepared;   as    a    matter 

beria    had    fewer    selfish    politicians    and  of  fact,  a  bush  king  rarely  bothered  his 

more    real   men    like    Sam   Watkins,    the  head    about    our    "chop"    unless    Jacko 

republic   would   be   revolutionized.  put  him  up  to  it,  assuring  him  of  a  gen- 
erous "dash"   from  me.     He  also  had  a 

HUNGRY  JACKO,  OF  TOBO           ^  ^^^j^  ^j  arranging  with  the  king  for  two 

Lest  the  gentle  reader  make  the  mis-  chickens  to  be  caught  for  me,  instead  of 

take  of  thinking  that  there  is  too  great  one,   so   that   there   would   be   something 

a  contrast  between  the  guides  of  the  West  left  over  for  him  —  but  he  always  repre- 

Coast  and  the  Arab  and  Moorish  gentle-  sented  to  me  that  the  king  felt  so  highly 

men   who   have   already   been   described,  honored  at  my  presence  that  he  wished 

a  few  paragraphs  about  Jacko  are  here  to  show  me  double  courtesy, 

inserted.  Once   Jacko    thought   to   have   a   feast 

A   government   commissioner   had   told  of  goat  at  my  expense.     He  came  with 

me,  as  I  left  for  the  bush,  that  I  would  a    message    from    the    king,    saying    that 

find  at  a  village  called  Tobo,  several  days  since  I  w^as  the  first  white  guest  that  his 

back  from  the  coast,  a  man  who  always  village    had    entertained,    he    wished    to 

accompanied    him    on    his    tours    of    the  kill  a  goat  in  my  honor.     (This  meant, 

hinterland.     At  Tobo,  therefore,  I  asked  as  I  well  knew,  that  I  must  give  the  king 

for  Jacko.  two  or  three  times  the  value  of  the  goat 

A  tall,  gaunt,  hungry-eyed  man  of  the  before  leaving  —  and  Jacko  probably  had 

bush  responded.     He  spoke  a  little  Eng-  arranged  for  his  commission  on  the  trans- 

lish,   and  said  that  he  knew  every  step  action.)     The  refusal  of  that  goat  with- 

of  the  trail  ahead  and  could  speak  all  the  out    offending    the    susceptibilities    of    a 

languages  —  and   so  he  was   engaged   in-  suspicious  and  sensitive  king  was  a  nota- 

definitely  at  two   shillings  a  day,   which  ble  achievement.     It  was  accomplished  as 

was    double-price.     (My    confidence    was  the  result  of  what  I  had  already  learned 

slightly  shaken  during  the   second  hour,  about  a  curious  custom  that  prevails  in 

however,  when  I  was  called  upon  to  give  every  tribe  that  I  visited, 

two  leaves  of  tobacco   to   another  bush-  First,  I   sent  Jacko  to  bring  the  king 

man  to  lead  Jacko  into  the  main  trail.)  to  my  hut,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  he 

Jacko's   experience   on   government   busi-  would    "get    it    straight."     The    conver- 

ness   had   left  him  with  an  exalted  sense  sation  went  along  in  piecemeal,   so   that 

of  his  importance.     He  declined  to  carry  Jacko   (who  was  interpreting)  might  not 

anything  except  his  gun ;  he  had  a  way  see  the  point  until  he  was  too  far  along  to 

of   taking   the   bit   in   his    teeth   without  turn  aside  from  it  and  defeat  my  purpose: 

waiting  to  learn  my  pleasure;   and  since  "All   dem    bush-men    have    something 

he  had  never  traveled  with  a  white  man  they  no  eat,"  I  began  in  the  "English" 

before,    he    had    not    even    the    faintest  of  the  coast, 

appreciation  of  the  white  man's  ways.  Jacko  interpreted  and  the  king  grunted 

On   the   trail   he   was   superb.     In   the  by  way  of  assent. 
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"MyboySammy-o  no  eat  dem  monkey."  and   able   to  deal  with  him  in  my  own 

The  king  grunted  louder.  fashion.     When  we   reached  Tobo,   how- 

'*My   boy   Ben   eat  dem  monkey,  but  ever,  I  discovered    that    Jacko    had    the 

he  no  eat  dem  chicken."  delusion   that  I  was  going   to   take  him 

Another  grunt,  crescendo.  all  the  way  back  to  the  coast  —  at  two 

''My  boy  Cracko,  he  eat  dem  monkey  shillings    per    day  —  and    he    also    had 

and  eat  dem  chicken,  but  he  no  eat  dem  visions    of    working   a   government   graft 

bullock."  while  at  the  coast. 

A  long  gutteral   showed  me   that   this         Instead    of   paying   him   off   at   Tobo, 

part  of  the  dialogue   was  perfectly  clear  where    he    might    have    stampeded    my 

to   the   old   king.     Then   I   got   down   to  carriers,   I   allowed   him   to   continue   for 

the  point.  another    day.     At    every    village    which 

''White  man  just  like  bush-man  —  some  we    passed    on    the    coastward    trail    he 

things  he  no  eat."  was   shouting  temporary  farewells  to  his 

The  grunt  this  time  was  full  of  surprise,  acquaintances,   and    telling    them   of    his 

"Me,   I  eat  dem   monkey;   I  eat  dem  good  fortune.     But  night  brought  us  to 

chicken;   I    eat    dem    bullock;   but    I    no  the  Cavalla  River,  and  I  knew  the  route 

eat  dem  goat!"  from  that  point  as  well  as  he.     I  there- 

The  grunt  of  understanding  had  in  it  fore  called  him  in  and  counted  out  his 

an  unmistakable  note  of  disappointment,  shillings.     He    was    the    most    surprised 

but  I  was   saved.     The  king  abandoned  guide  that  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  see. 

his  intention  of  killing  the  goat,  and  Jacko  The  monotony  of  the  following  day  was 

lost  both   his   feast  and   his   commission,  much    relieved    by    the    reflection    that 

Jacko  worried  me  on  this  trip  so  much  Jacko    was    probably    spending    the    day 

that  my  soul  longed  for  the  sight  of  Tobo  explaining    to    his    friends    why    he    had 

again,  when  I  would  be  on  safe  ground  returned  so  soon! 
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TWO  THOUSAND   MILLION  DOLLARS  OF  COMMERCE,  SOUTH  OF  US,  OF  WHICH  WE  GET 
ONE-FOURTH  —  AN  AWAKENING  CONTINENT  OF  OPPORTUNITY 

BY 

CHARLES    WELLINGTON    FURLONG 

UNTIL    recently   South  America  to  of  the  Incas,  had  long  been  taken,  and 

most  North  Americans   was  but  only  Spanish  coffee-planters,  india-rubber 

a    name,    a   far-away  land  asso-  gatherers,   and   adventurers   remained   to 

ciated   with   weird   stories   of   Columbus,  cull     an     indifferent    existence    in    that 

Magellan,  Pizarro,  Bolivar,  and  the  free-  mythical  El  Dorado  of  desolate  mountain- 

booters  of  the  Spanish  Main  —  a  land  from  ranges,  of  muddy  rivers,  and  vast  tropical 

which  all  that  was  worth  while,  the  gold  forests  reeking  with  miasma  and  inhabited 

by  clay-eaters,  blow-gun  Indians,  poisonous 

[Note  :  Mr.  Furlong  has  recently  returned  reptiles,  and  deadly  disease.  So  it  is,  in  cer- 

from  a  fresh  visit  to  South  America,  during  tain  sections  of  the  undeveloped  lowlands 

which  he  crossed  the  continent  via  the  new  in  the  regions  of  the  equator;  but  even 

Transandine  Railroad.     The  Editors.]  these  can  be  made  comparatively  healthy. 
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To  enable  us  better  to  understand  this 
great  continental  chrysalis  and  the  meta- 
morphosis through  which  it  is  going,  and 
better  to  comprehend  the  significance  of 
its  railroad  development,  a  few  brief  facts 
are  in  place.  Reaching  from  12  degrees 
north  of  the  equator  to  56  degrees  south 
of  it,  having  every  altitude  from  lowlands 
below  sea-level  to  stupendous  mountain - 
heights,  it  is  favored  with  every  variety 
of  climate,  from  the  cold,  subantarctic 
regions  of  Fuegia  to  the  tropical-heat- 
soaked  Amazonas.  But  it  is  altitude 
above  the  sea-level  more  than  relation  to 
the  equatorial  regions  which  determines 
the  temperature;  many  areas  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  tropics  have  a  cool,  equable 
climate  or  even  perpetual  snows  —  Caracas, 
Bogota,  La  Paz  (all  lying  within  11  degrees 
of  the  equator,  and  Quito  practically 
under  it)  are  fam.ous  for  their  salubrious 
and  invigorating  climates. 

Over  the  mountains,  down  the  rivers, 
and  across  the  plains  to  a  long,  accessi- 
ble coast-line  (where  splendid  modern  har- 
bors located  at  export  centres  exist  and  are 
being  constantly  improved  and  new  ones 
developed),  products  that  the  world  wants 
or  must  have  are  being  brought  in  ever- 
increasing  quantities  —  coffee,  wheat, 
wool,  rubber,  nitrate,  sugar,  silver,  hides, 
tobacco,  linseed,  corn,  cocoa,  gold,  chilled 
meats,  copper,  fibre,  tin,  cotton,  bananas, 
cattle,  numerous  woods,  minerals,  medi- 
cines, extracts,  fruits,  etc.  Should  we  in- 
clude the  rest  of  Latin  America  (Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  Cuba),  we  find  that 
in  and  out  of  these  ports  two  years  ago 
there  passed  a  total  foreign  commerce 
approximating  in  value  tivo  thousand 
million  dollars,  representing  the  "astound- 
ing increase  of  one  hundred  per  cent.,  or 
one  thousand  million  dollars.  No  other 
section  of  the  world  shows  such  growth  " — 
and  the  continent  has  but  recently 
awakened. 

Of  this  $2,000,000,000  the  United  States 
claimed  8500,000,000  —  a  good  round 
fourth;  this,  let  it  be  remembered,  against 
the  rest  of  the  commercial  world.  When 
we  can  roll  up  such  figures  as  these,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  our  commercial  men  are 
altogether  neglectful  of  their  opportuni- 
ties.    In    South    America    proper,    how- 


ever, we  suffer  by  comparison  with  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  France. 

South  America  is  not  burying  its  talents. 
In  the  last  decade,  it  has  been  giving  new 
life  to  famous  old  Spanish  cities,  building 
new  ones,  making  harbors,  and  construct- 
ing railroads.  Callao,  Valparaiso,  Santos, 
Bahia,  Para,  Pernambuco,  Montevideo, 
and  Buenos  Aires  are  great  ports  of  stone 
docks  and  quays,  still  being  enlarged  and 
perfected.  But,  as  a  wonderful  city  and 
harbor,  the  crowning  glory  of  Brazil  —  yes, 
of  the  world,  I  believe  —  is  Rio  de  Janeiro 
with  its  1,000,000  inhabitants.  But  this 
is  not  the  place  to  extemporize  on  Rio  or 
Buenos  Aires  —  the  New  York  of  South 
America,  the  second  Latin  metropolis  of 
the  world  —  with  a  population  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  and  growing  faster  than 
any  city  in  the  United  States  except 
Chicago  and  New  York. 

Brazil's  expenditures  on  harbor  improve- 
ments during  the  last  few  years  have  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  United  States.  Para 
is  the  greatest  rubber  port  in  the  world; 
Santos,  the  greatest  coffee  port.  Over  the 
hills  back  of  Santos  is  probably  the  best- 
constructed,  best-kept,  and  best-paying 
railroad  in  the  world  —  the  Sao  Paulo 
Railroad,  at  whose  terminus  lies  Sao 
Paulo  with  the  largest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent municipal  opera-house   in   existence. 

Montevideo  is  developing  a  superb 
system  of  stone  docks;  Buenos  Aires  has 
two  of  the  world's  most  costly  newspaper 
and  club  structures  —  La  Prensa  build- 
ing and  the  Jockey  Club.  In  the  neigh- 
boring city  of  La  Plata  is  the  University, 
a  famous  museum,  and  a  replica  of  the 
"Cologne"  Cathedral  under  construction 
which  shall  exceed  the  original  in  size. 

In  many  sections  of  Brazil,  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  Chile,  and  Peru  are  small 
palaces  on  the  country  estates,  and  the 
estancias  boast  of  colonial  buildings  set 
in  their  own  private  parks. 

Brazil,  larger  than  our  own  country, 
claims  our  biggest  South  American  trade. 
Of  its  approximate  8500,000,000  of  foreign 
trade  in  1909,  the  United  States  had 
$105,000,000  —  buying  $85,000,000  worth 
of  coffee,  rubber,  cocoa,  etc.,  as  against 
$20,000,000  worth  purchased  from  us. 

Argentina  in  the  same  year,  with  a  trade 
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approximating  $600,000,000,  bought  from 
us  to  the  value  of  $36,000,000,  selling 
us  $13,000,000. 

Then  there  is  Chile,  with  a  foreign  trade 
of  $215,000,000;  Bolivia,  with  $35,000,000; 
Peru,  with  $50,000,000;  little  Uruguay, 
with  $75,000,000;  Ecuador,  with  $25,000,- 
000;  and  the  sister  countries  Venezuela 
and  Colombia  with  $27,000,000  and 
$29,000,000  respectively  —  two  of  the  rich- 
est and  least  developed  in  South  America 
and  lying  at  our  very  doors.  Then  we  must 
not  forget  Paraguay  and  three   Guianas. 

It    seems    to    those    of    us    who    have 


conditions  exist  for  that  kind  of  trade  which 
is  profitable,  honorable,  and  beneficial  to 
both  parties." 

We  are  already  started  as  a  people  in 
our  ''  South  American  career.  "  South 
America  is  a  natural  and  fertile  field  for  the 
American,  whether  his  aims  be  commercial, 
industrial,  scientific,  or  merely  pleasure. 

South  America  knows  us  best  through 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  Cleveland's  Venezu- 
elan coup,  Mr.  Root's  visit,  and  the  Fleet. 
Our  interest  has  been  awakened  through 
the  work  of  railroad  engineers,  scientists, 
explorers,  writers,  traveling  men,  and  that 


RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  THE  CAPITAL  AND  METROPOLIS  OF  BRAZIL 

A  city  of  cufture  and  of  commerce,  with  nearly  a  million  inhabitants  and  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world 


traveled  through  this  continent  or  followed 
its  progress  at  home  that  it  is  not  now  a 
matter  of  proving  the  possibilities,  but 
more  a  matter  of  how  to  utilize  them. 

The  dormant  chrysalis  is  awake  and  is 
spreading  its  golden  wings  of  possibiHty 
and  opportunity  with  wonderful  rapidity — 
and  with  what  result  ?  That  it  has  already 
challenged  the  world.  To  North  America, 
South  America  should  offer  unusual  induce- 
ments. As  Senator  Root  once  put  it,  "  It 
is  complementary;  a  large  part  of  its  pro- 
ducts find  no  domestic  competition  here; 
a  large  part  of  our  products  will  find  no 
domestic  competition  there.     The  typical 


remarkable  institution,  the  International 
Bureau  of  American  Republics. 

American  capital  and  enterprise  should 
follow  speedily,  but  judiciously  and  pro- 
tected. That  it  may  do  so  successfully 
we  have  but  to  observe  the  methods  of 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France. 

American  banks  should  be  estabHshed 
in  every  important  city  in  South  America. 
An  American  merchant-marine  should  be 
subsidized  and  our  steamships  should 
ply  between  all  important  North  and  South 
American  ports;  and  American  railroads 
should  penetrate  every  large  productive 
area. 


A  RAILROAD-BRIDGE  IX  THE  HEART  OF  THE  ANDES 
On  the  first  transcontinental  railroad  of  South  America,  which  has  just  been  completed.      Its  terminals  are  Buenos 

Aires  on  the  east  and  Valparaiso  on  the  west 
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IN  THE  HARBOR  OF  BUEXOS  AIRES 
About  live  thousand  steamers  and  sailing-ships  enter  this  port  every  \'ear 

Americans,  particularly  merchants,  needs  (particularly  in  the  matter  of  goods), 
should  understand  the  South  American —  and  the  credit  system  of  the  country, 
his  language,  character,  customs,  and  his  American  and  South  American  experts, 


THE  AVEXIDA  DE  MAVO,  BUEXOS  AIRES 
This  progressive  city  -  the  New  York  of  South  America  —  has  a  population  of  about  one  and  a  quarter 
millions;   its  post-office  handles  40  million  pieces  of  mail,  and  125,000  parcels-post  packages  a  month;   it  has 
1,209  automobiles,  27  theatres,  48  moving-picture  shows,  and  nearly  all  the  other  features  of  a  great  metropolis 
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A  PART  OF  ARGENTINA'S  67  MILLION  SHEEP,  VALUED  AT  287  MILLION  DOLLARS 


both  government  and  private,  should  be 
employed  to  investigate  conditions. 

American  travel  to  and  acquaintance- 
ship with  South  America  should  be  devel- 
oped. Closer  personal  relations  bring 
about  more  successful  business   relations. 

American  schools  should  teach  the  Span- 
ish language  and  South  American  history. 

These  conditions  met,  I  believe  that  in 
a  single  decade  American  trade  in  South 


America  would  lead  the  world.  It  is 
stated  that  8700,000,000  of  American 
capital  is  invested  in  Mexico.  ''It  is 
a  logical  conclusion,''  says  Mr.  John 
Barrett,  Director  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  American  Republics,  ''that 
if  this  sum  is  invested  in  Mexico,  there 
is  room  for  ten  times  that  amount,  or 
seven  billion  (87,000,000,000)  dollars  to 
be  placed  in  South  America." 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  COWBOYS   (GAUCHOS; 
The  cattle  of  Argentina  are  ofl&cially  valued  at  about  one  billion  dollars.      The  total  exports  of  meat  in  1908  were 

valued  at  31  miUion  dollars 


THE  SEA-GATE  OF  THE  CONTINENT 

NEW  YORK'S  GREAT  FIGHT  TO  MAINTAIN  ITS  COMMERCIAL  ASCENDENCY  —  MANHATTAN 

AS  A  GIANT  SAMPLE-ROOM  — THE  FLATS  OF   NEW   JERSEY   AND   OF 

BROOKLYN  THE  t  LTIMATE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  PROBLEM— 

A  NEW  ERA  OF  RAILROAD  TERMINAL  POLICY 

BY 

C.  M.  KEYS 

(with   photographs   mainly   by  brown  BROS.) 


HERE  is  the  answer  to  him  who  asks 
what  is  to  happen  to  New  York 
in  the  next  twenty-five  years. 
So  far  as  industry  and  commerce  are  con- 
cerned, Manhattan  twenty-five  years  from 
now  will  be  practically  a  sample-room; 
there  is  little  doubt  about  that.  The  huge 
stocks  of  goods  of  every  description,  from 
steam-engines    to    books,    will    have    dis- 


appeared from  the  island.  They  will 
be  carried  in  store-rooms  and  warehouses 
on  the  broader  and  more  elastic  margins 
that  surround  the  harbor  on  every  side. 
New  York  is  the  gateway  of  a  nation, 
rather  than  the  port  of  a  city  or  a  state. 
Going  about  this  country,  I  have  found 
the  shippers  and  manufacturers  of  Pitts- 
burg, Chicago,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Detroit 


THE  NARROW  HARBOR  WHERE  THE  ''COASTERS"  LIE 

The  so-called  East  River  is  too  tortuous  and  limited  to  accommodate  the  great  trans-Atlantic  liners;  but    it 

affords  a  splendid  haven  for  river  and  coast  trade,  both  steam  and  sail 
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"THE  HOME-GROWN  COMMERCE  THAT  CLUTTERS  ITS  WAYS" 

The  domestic  water-borne  traffic  of  New  York  harbor  is  estimated  to  have  a  money- value  of  more  than  ten 
biUion  dollars  every  year.     Canal  boats,  river  barges,  and  railroad-floats  transport  it 


—  the  whole  mighty  inland  —  better  in- 
formed about  New  York  harbor  and  more 
interested  in  it  than  are  most  New  Yorkers. 
The  reason  is  plain.  It  was  put  in  a 
few  words  by  a  Cincinnati  maker  of 
machinery : 

"  If  New  York  fails  to  do  its  business,  we 
who  ship  via  New  York  have  to  pay  in  cash 
profits  for  its  weakness.  Your  port  must  not 
penalize  the  commerce  of  this  nation  by  fail- 
ing to  provide  the  best  service  at  the  lowest 
price.  If  it  does,  more  trafhc  will  desert  it, 
just  as  Montreal  and  Galveston  have  taken 
away  the  export  grain  trade." 

The  seaport  of  New  York  is  a  tremen- 
dous funnel  through  which  flows  every  year 
nearly  half  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
nation  and  an  enormous  percentage  of 
the  coastwise  traffic  between  the  ports 
of  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  South 
Atlantic  coast  and  between  the  greatest 
manufacturing  areas  of  the  United  States 
and  the  ports  of  South  America  and  the 
Isthmus. 


The  industrial  district  of  New  York 
is  by  far  the  greatest  manufacturing  centre 
in  the  United  States.  Practically,  the 
volume  of  its  manufactured  goods  every 
year  is  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  two 
industrial  centres  in  the  nation. 

Every  commercial  step  forward  that 
is  made  by  the  United  States  lays  an  added 
burden  of  responsibiUty  upon  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  United  States  is  build- 
ing a  canal  at  Panama.  Everybody  who 
writes  or  talks  or  reads  about  this  canal 
has  in  his  mind  the  idea  that  when  it  is 
completed  it  will  increase  enormously 
the  volume  of  traffic  from  the  east  coast  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Orient,  to  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  and  to  the  west 
coast  of  this  country. 

Every  effort  is  being  put  forth  every  day 
by  the  great  manufacturing  industries 
of  this  country,  by  the  great  importing- 
houses,  and  even  by  the  great  municipal 
commercial  bodies,  to  increase  the  volume 
of  our  foreign  trade. 


A  LAND  OF  CHANCE 

The  flat,  unlovely  plains  of  farthest  Brooklyn  and  elsewhere  on 
Long  Island  will  help  to  solve  the  manufacturing  problem 


A  HAUNT  FOR  FISHERMEN 

Jamaica  Bay,  now  a  shallow  neglected  inlet,  is  "boosted"  by  some 

as  the  ocean-harbor  of  the  future 
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"THE  MUDDY  SHORES  OF  JAMAICA  BAY" 
It  is  along  a  coast  like  this  that  the  City  of  New  York  proposes  to  build  the  harbor  of  to-morrow 

It  is  self-evident  that  if  one-quarter  harbor  in  the  next  decade  must  expand 
of  the  hopes  that  are  built  upon  these  two  enormously  to  meet  the  terrific  strain  that 
poHcies    are    to    be    realized.    New    York      will  necessarily  be  put  upon  it. 


w 


"THE  CORKED-UP  HARBOR  OF  NEWARK" 
Across  the  mouth  of  Newark  Bay,  a  railroad  holds  a  trestle  with  a  single  narrow  draw,  under  Federal  charter 

—  a  legal  complication  of  to-morrow 
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"The  Government  has  made,  in  the  centre  of  the  harbor,  a  great  extension  of  Governor's  Island" 


Similarly,  month  by  m-onth  and  year 
by  year,  industry  piles  into  the  city. 
For  every  manufacturing  plant  that  is 
located  in   anv   other   centre,   New  York 


facturing  establishments  were  planted 
within  the  limits  of  the  industrial  city. 
The  total  for  the  whole  country  was  only 
2.863.     During  this  period,    Philadelphia, 


gains  four.     In  the  last  five  years  covered      Boston,   St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati, 
by  a  Government  report,  2,000  new  manu-     and  Providence  showed  an  actual  decrease 
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"With  giant  sand-pumps  pulh'ng  the  bottom  out  of  the  harbor  to  dump  it  in  behind  the  Federal  bulkheads" 

MAKING   NEW   LAND    IN   THE   HARBOR 
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IN  THE  ROUGH 

"The  rank,  unsightly  wastes  of  mud  and  water  that  parallel  the  New  Jersey  coast  for  miles  and  are  to  be  the 

site  of  the  industrial  city  of  the  future" 


in  number  of  establishments,  though  not, 
of  course,  in  volume  of  manufacturing. 

Here  is  a  double  burden  of  trafhc  that  is 
absolutely  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  lead 
to  one  of  two  results:  Either  the  facih- 
ties  of  the  city  will  break  down  under 
the  strain,  and  the  cost  of  handling  trafiic 
will  become  so  prohibitive  that  both  in- 
dustry and  commerce  will  be  driven  out 
of  the  city  and  scattered  to  other 
centres;  or  else  New  York  wdll  rise  to 
the  tremendous  occasion  and  expand  its 
facilities  sufficiently  to  meet  the  new 
demands  at  a  cost  that  will  enable  it 
to  hold  this  volume  of  business  against 
its  commercial    competitors. 


This  is  the  problem  in  a  nutshell.  This 
is  what  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill  means  when  he  says 
that  the  commercial  problem  of  the  future 
is  a  problem  of  terminals.  He  is  thinking 
of  the  cost  of  doing  business  in  New  York. 
He  is  thinking  of  the  half-hearted  efforts 
that  have  so  far  been  made  to  expand  the 
trafhc  facihties  of  this  port.  He  is  wonder- 
ing why  the  great  commercial  bodies  of 
the  city  have  so  far  contented  themselves 
with  making  form.al  negative  reports  upon 
practically  all  the  more  or  less  carefully- 
form.ulated  solutions  that  have  been 
brought  f orv/ard . 

Yet  a  great  deal  has  already  been  done, 
and  a  great  deal  more  is  now  being  planned 


THE  FINISHED  PRODUCT 
"Here  (near  Newark),  one  finds  dozens  of  industrial  plants  growing  on  the  very  edges  of  the  marsh  where,  a 

decade  ago,  nobody  would  take  the  sodden  land  as  a  gift" 

CONQUERING   THE    NEW   JERSEY   FLATS 
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"On  that  crowded  water-front,  New  York  laid  down  the  Chelsea  Docks,  big  enough  and  deep  enough  to    take 

the  biggest  ships  that  England  has  produced" 


"Inside,   a  covered  street  eight  hundred  feet  long  and  more  than  a  hundred  wide  gives  ample  room  to  hnndle  the 

traffic  of  even  the  giant  Cunarders" 

THE   CITY   IN    BUSINESS 
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THE  MODERN  WAREHOUSE  A  CARGO  OF  LEMONS 

"In  Brooklyn  one  finds  an  intelligent  effort  to  take  away  the  storage  warehouses  and  stockrooms  from  Manhattan" 


to  meet  the  coming  years.    It  is  necessary,      to  grasp  in  detail  the  two-fold  function 
if  one  would  understand  fully  the  great     which  the  city  m^ust  perform, 
commercial  battle  of  the  next  few  years.         New  York  as  a  port  of  foreign  commerce 


A  QUARTER-MILE  OF  BROOKLYN  DOCK 

"And  on  this  ragged  and  degenerate  coast  they  built  themselves  docks  long  enough  to  lay  three  400-foot  ships 

end  to  end  and  leave  a  working  margin  over" 
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ONE  OF  A  FLEET   OF  GOVERNMENT  DREDGES  THAT 
ARE  NEVER   ABSENT  FROM  THE  HARBOR 

simply  takes  tribute  from  the  tonnage  that 
passes  to  and  fro.  Every  ship  that  loads 
at  its  docks  or  discharges  cargo  pays  some 
slight  tribute  in  port  dues  and  a  large 
tribute  in  labor  and  wages.  The  total 
amount  of  such  tribute  would  not  go  very 
far  toward  maintaining  this  city  of  nearly 
5,000,000  people.  The  industrial  city, 
on  the  contrary,  is  the  biggest  creator 
of  freight  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in 
the  world ;  and  every  carload  or  shipload 
of  home-manufactured  goods  that  leaves 
its  piers  or  its  railroad  yards  has  paid 
a  living  tribute  to  a  certain  number  of 
its  citizens.  In  the  forwarding  trade, 
the  tax  it  collects  is  relatively  a  slight 
one  as  compared  with  the  market  value  of 
the  goods  it  handles;  but  in  the  indus- 
trial trade  it  takes  the  manufacturer's 
toll  as  well  as  the  tax  of  the  forwarder. 

Clearly  the  industrial  problem  is  the 
greater  of  the  two;  yet  it  is  the  one  of 
which  least  is  heard.  Commerce  across 
the  sea  is  romantic  and  alluring,  but  the 
labor  of  the  factory  and  the  sweat-shop 
is  a  humdrum,  sordid  thing.  Therefore 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  city  is  watched 
and  reported  day  by  day,  while  the  bread- 
winning  industrial  function  goes  on,  as 
industrial  functions  almost  always  go  on, 
without  the  roll  of  drums  and  the  peal 
of  trumpets. 

In  the  making  of  the  seaport  of  to- 
morrow the  two  intertwine.  New  York 
must  alv/ays  have  room  at  its  docks  for 
all  the  commerce  of  all  the  seas  that  may 
come  to  it;  and  then  New  York  must 
have  room  within  its  boundaries  also  for 
an  ever-swelling  volume  of  manufacturing 
enterprises. 

Every  critic  and  student  of  the  problem 


starts  out  with  the  one  fundamental  fact 
that  the  city  is  crowded  to  the  doors. 
''Congestion''  is  a  shibboleth  on  the  lips 
of  every  trafhc-reformer.  It  is  the  excuse 
of  the  railroads  for  poor  service;  it  is  the 
complaint  of  the  ship-owner;  it  is  the  catch- 
word of  the  municipal-ownership  advocate; 
it  is  the  cry  that  has  driven  the  city  onward 
through  the  last  few  years  in  a  campaign 
that  has  already  cost  milKons  of  dollars  and 
will  certainlv  cost  manv  millions  more. 


MANHATTAN  FACTORIES 
'•One  of  the  biggest  industries  of  the  country,  the  making  of 
clothes,  is  carried  on  here  in  clustered  lofts.  More  than  four  thou- 
sand factories  of  this  unpretentious  sort  turn  out  each  year  goods 
worth  more  than  three  hundred  million  dollars  —  greater  than 
the  entire  steel  industry  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  " 
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I'liotn'^Taiili  i>v'i'anl    Ihompsoii 

THE  ]\IAN  WHO  LOOKS  FORWARD 
Mr.  Calvin  Tomkins,  Commissioner  of  Docks  and  Ferries,  has  the  task  of  preparing  the  city  for  the  demands  of 

traffic  that  can  only  be  guessed  at 


THE  TWO-FOLD  GLORY  OF  NEW  YORK 
In  ocean-traffic  and  in  manufacturing,  this  city  far  out-ranks  all  others  in  America. 

and  hence  conies  the  problem  of  to-morrow 


Both  demand  water-front; 
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If  one  take  a  launch  and  wander  about  water-frontage  around  the  harbor  that  is 

the  water-front  for  a  few  days,  it  comes  to  almost  as  bare  of  foreign  commerce  as  it 

be  harder  and  harder  to  believe  that  there  was  in  the  days  of  Hudson, 

is  any  really  necessary  overcrowding  of  Therefore  it  is  puzzling,  when  one  reads 


STEAM  RAILWAY 
CANAL 


%A«»rtOo 


GREATEST  NEW  YORK 
This  is  a  Government  map  showing  what  is  included  in  the  Census  reports  on  the  ■"^"-"^^f^^l^S  of  New 
York.    Out  of  .,800  new  industrial  plants  established  in  the  United  States  m  five  years,  ^.°°°  ™  P'^'f ^^^^^ 
area.    Every  four  years  this  district  gains  a  manufactured  output  greater  than  that  of  the  whole  P.ttsburg  distnct 

the  harbor,  so  far  as  foreign  commerce  is  the  outpourings  of   the  i^^l^J^^''^^ 

concerned.     The  Manhattan  water-front,  of  a  gigantic  new  harbor  f°r  fore  gn  sh^p- 

of  course,  is  always  pretty  fully  occupied;  ping  down  at  Jamaica  Bay,  or  out  on  the 

but  ther;  are  miles  and  miles  of  other  flats  of  Jersey,  to  realize  just  what  the 
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row  is  all  about.  They  talk  of  ocean 
commerce;  but  when  you  come  to  analyze 
it  the  real  reason  is  not  ocean  commerce 
at  all,  but  is  rather  the  industrial  and 
jobbing  commerce  of  Manhattan. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  nearly  every  steam- 


of  the  city  to  be  added  to  this  great  accu- 
mulation. To  every  ship  that  sailed,  and 
to  every  train-load  of  miscellaneous  freight 
that  went  out  to  the  North  and  the  West 
and  the  South,  there  flowed  a  stream  of 
other   trucks   carrying  from   these  stock- 


r 


A   SEAPORT   OF  THE   NEXT    CENTURY 
To-day,  this  bay  is  a  waste  of  mud  flats  and  shallow  inlets.     This  map  shows  the  line  along  which  its  redemp- 
tion is  planned,  to  make  the  ultimate  harbor 


ship  docked  on  Manhattan  Island.  Huge 
-Stocks  of  goods  of  all  sorts  and  descrip- 
tions were  piled  up  in  stockroom  and  ware- 
house in  the  heart  of  that  island.  Every 
ship  that  docked  sent  its  hundreds  of 
truck -loads  of  freight  through  the  streets 


rooms     and     warehouses     the     outbound 
stream  of  traffic. 

As  all  this  commerce  grew,  congestion 
grew  with  it.  It  is  foolish,  wasteful, 
and  extravagant;  and  to-day  not  only 
students  and  economists  but  merchants, 
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brokers,  and  even  transportation  agents 
have  come  to  recognize  that  this  double 
burden  of  internal  transportation  is  the 
real  labor  that  is  breaking  down  the  traffic 
system  of  New  York. 

It  is  many  years  since  this  strain  began 
to  be  felt.  When  it  began,  the  first  aid 
was  the  removal  of  coarse,  heavy,  and 
low-grade  freight  from  the  Manhattan 
water-front  to  other  ports.  The  Jersey 
coast  and  the  Brooklyn  coast  had  first 
call  on  the  traffic,  and  it  went  there  in  ever- 
increasing  volume  —  so  that  to-day,  along 
many  a  mile  of  these  outlying  shores,  they 
are  carrying  on  a  commercial  business  that 
in  the  early  days  belonged  to  Manhattan 
shores.  The  tendency  has  gone  on,  but 
not  by  any  means  along  the  most  eco- 
nomical lines.  Here  and  there,  both  in 
New  Jersey  and  in  Brooklyn,  one  finds 
an  intelligent  effort  not  only  to  take  away 
the  actual  carrying  of  tonnage  in  ships 
but  also  to  take  the  storage  warehouses 
and  stock-rooms  out  of  Manhattan. 

This  removal  of  warehouses  from  Man- 
hattan, which  will  at  once  afford  more 
standing-room  on  the  island  and  more 
traffic-room  on  the  streets,  will  itself 
be  amply  sufficient  to  take  care  of  any 
possible  growth  in  foreign  commerce  that 
needs  to  be  handled  on  Manhattan  itself. 
It  will  allow  also  for  the  necessary  expan- 
sion of  office  facilities,  executive  forces, 
and  other  non-productive  essentials  of  the 
forwarding  and  brokerage  trades. 

On  page  13656  is  a  picture  showing 
the  western  water-front  of  Manhattan 
from  above  Cortland t  Street  north  to 
Twenty-third  Street.  Every  foot  of  that 
water-front  to-day  is  utilized;  but  a  rel- 
atively large  part  of  it  is  used  not  for 
foreign  commerce  but  for  commerce  that 
might  just  as  well  (indeed  much  better) 
be  carried  on  elsewhere.  The  Sound 
steamers,  for  instance,  dock  on  this  west- 
side  section  now  because  the  New  England 
shippers  have  their  warehouses  in  that 
section  of  the  city,  and  for  no  other  reason. 
The  removal  of  these  warehouses  is  an 
economic  probabihty,  for,  in  time,  cheaper 
means  of  doing  this  business  will  be  found 
on  outlying  shores,  and  in  the  long  run 
every  commercial  function  swings  into  the 
channel  of  least  cost. 


A  large  part  of  the  shore-front  shown 
in  that  picture  is  taken  up  with  railroad 
terminals,  most  of  the  piers  from  the 
Battery  to  Canal  Street  being  controlled 
by  the  railroads.  These  railroad  termin- 
als, however,  are  scattered  up  and  down 
the  entire  water-front  without  any  defi- 
nite organization.  In  time,  doubtless, 
as  the  forwarding  trade  of  the  city  de- 
velops, the  railroad  docks  will  centralize 
into  one  or  two  huge  terminals  where 
traffic  for  local  consumption  will  be  poured 
into  the  city.  Such  a  development  is 
improbable  if  not  impossible  so  long  as 


THE  MOST  MODERN  DOCKS 
In  the  new  harbor -building,  piers  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  are 
backed  by  warehouses  tapped  by  railroads.  This  plant  was  built 
on  the  shallow  mud-banks  of  South  Brooklyn.  The  diagrams  of 
ships  are  put  in  merely  to  illustrate  future  possibilities,  as  none  of 
those  named  dock  at  these  piers 

the  miscellaneous  trucking  of  the  present 
day  clutters  the  streets. 

Here  Hes  the  future  not  only  of  the 
Jersey  coast  and  the  Brooklyn  coast 
but  also  of  Staten  Island,  Jamaica 
Bay,  and  even  Newark  Bay,  which  to- 
day are  talked  of  as  the  seaports  of 
the   future. 

Jamaica  Bay  and  Newark  Bay  in  par- 
ticular are  surrounded  by  very  large  areas 
of  flat,  half-drained  land.  This  land  is 
the  shipping  and  industrial  salvation  of 
the  city  of  the  future.  Here,  just  back 
of  the  water-front,  are  model  locations 
by  the  thousand  for  warehouses  or  in- 
dustrial plants,  and  for  sections  where 
the  laborers  in  such  plants  can  make  their 
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homes.  Here  is  to  be  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion —  not  only  of  the  present  traffic 
problems  of  the  harbor,  but  also  of  the 
even  more  difficult  and  dangerous  prob- 
lem of  looking  after  the  ever-pressing 
demands  of  industrial  and  manufacturing 
industries. 

The  seaport  of  to-morrow  is  not  to  be 
built  haphazard  as  is  the  seaport  of  to-day. 
Instead  of  a  haul  by  truck  over  half  a 
mile  or  so  of  narrow  city-streets,  the  in- 
coming goods  of  the  nation  will  to-morrow 
land  at  piers  backed  by  tiers  of  railroad 
track  leading  into  and  out  of  warehouses 
situated  practically  at  the  piers  themselves. 
There  goods  in  transit  from  the  manu- 
facturer to  the  ultimate  consumer  will 
aw^ait  the  demands  of  the  nation.  As 
the  country  calls  for  them  they  will  be 
loaded  direct  from  store-room  into  rail- 
road-car and  sent  upon  their  way.  They 
wtII  pay  no  toll  for  transit  through  city 
streets. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  if  this 
principle  were  applied  even  on  the  coasts 
that  are  already  well  prepared  to  handle 
traffic,  the  harbor-front  of  the  city  would 
be  adeouate  to  handle  all  the  foreign  and 
coastwise  traffic  that  can  possibly  come 
to  it  within  the  next  twenty-five  years 
without  disturbing  the  peaceful  haunts 
of  the  fishermen  and  crabbers  of  Jamaica 
Bay  and  Newark  Bay.  - 

JAMAICA    BAY   VS.    NEWARK    BAY 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  im- 
pending disturbance.  In  Jamaica  Bay, 
Xew  York  City  owns  some  25,000  acres 
of  land  and  water,  and  it  is  going  ahead 
at  the  present  time  to  spend  a  milHon 
dollars  or  more  in  dredging  out  a  part  of 
its  heritage  in  order  to  induce  the  United 
States  Govermnent  to  deepen  the  channels 
into  that  bay  and  make  it  a  real  part 
of  the  harbor.  When  this  work  is  finished 
(indeed,  as  soon  as  it  is  well  under  way) 
there  will  probably  be  dozens  of  manu- 
facturers who  are  now  carrying  on  business 
in  Brooklyn  and  in  Manhattan  who  will 
at  least  investigate  the  possibihty  of  trans- 
ferring their  industries  to  the  new  deep- 
water  front.  If  such  a  movement  should 
become  general,  the  pressure  for  more 
expenditure  would  become  enormous,  and 


it   would    matter   little   whether   it   were 
essential  or  not. 

In  considering  Jamaica  Bay  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  seaport  of  the  future, 
there  are  of  course  many  more  or  less 
important  details  to  be  counted.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  for  instance,  that 
railroad  transportation  to  Jamaica  Bay 
must  he  through  the  very  heart  of  Brook- 
l}Ti  —  itself  a  city  of  no  mean  importance 
and  of  no  easy  access.  The  railroads, 
in  fact,  by  refusing  to  give  to  this  or  any 
other  eastern  development  the  same  rate 
that  apphes  to  all  parts  of  the  present  city,  \ 
could  upset  the  project  entirely.  So  far 
as  the  records  go,  there  is  no  very  strong 
support  from  any  of  the  railroad  interests 
for  the  making  of  a  new  harbor  at  Jamaica 
Bay. 

Newark  Bay  has  other  and  perhaps 
stronger  objections.  One  railroad  to-day 
has  it  bottled  up  by  a  trestle  across  its 
mouth,  holding  a  Federal  charter  that  has 
allowed  the  dri\'ing  of  piles  year  after 
year  until  the  bridge  to-day  is  more  Hke 
a  dam  than  a  bridge.  Again,  it  is  outside 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  it  could  not 
look  for  the  support  of  New  York  City 
in  its  development  as  an  ocean  harbor. 
Any  reasonable  channel  through  it  would 
be  long  and  difficult.  TJ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  the  railroad 
faciUties.  is  easy  of  approach  on  the  west 
and  the  north,  and  has  on  its  shores  the 
same  broad  margins  of  flats  that  are  an' 
essential  part  of  any  great  harbor  develop- 
ment in  the  future,  if  we  are  to  learn  com- 
mercial lessons  from  the  past. 

LOOKING  FORWARD    50    Y^EARS 

The  work  that  is  actually  going  on  in 
both  of  these  outhing  waterways  is 
really  conservation.  On  Jamaica  Bay, 
for  instance,  an  important  part  of  the 
work  so  far  has  been  the  lapng  out  of 
streets  so  that  future  development  may 
not  crowd  in  upon  the  water  and  necessi- 
tate the  rebuilding  of  the  entire  city  in 
that  section  if  the  time  should  ever 
come  when  it  is  needed  for  the  seaport 
traffic.  The  harbor  authorities,  in  other 
words,  are  looking  forward  fifty  to 
a  hundred  years.  They  know  that 
the  main  cause  of  congestion  to-day  is 
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the  fact  that  the  city  of  New  York  itself  have  found  the  decrepit  shipping  of  the 
grew  haphazard,  and  its  street  develop-  rivers  and  canals  creeping  in  and  out  of 
ment  was  not  adapted  at  the  outset  to  shallowwaterways,  to  puny,  wooden  docks, 
the  trafhc  necessities  of  the  water-front,  where  trucks  and  wagons  formed  the  sole 
They  are  trying  to  see  to  it  that  future  link  between  this  water-borne  commerce 
generations  are  not  hampered  in  the  and  its  ultimate  consumer, 
same  way.  Here,  on  this  ragged  and  degenerate 
For  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  not  for  coast,  they  have  built  themselves  docks 
fifty  years  at  least  will  the  trafhc  demands  long  enough  to  lay  three  400-foot  ships 
of  New  York  make  it  really  necessary  end  to  end  and  leave  a  working  margin 
to  go  down  and  build  sea-docks  either  over.  Private  capital,  as  usual,  pointed 
in  Jamaica  Bay  or  in  Newark  Bay.  Out  the  way.  The  city  followed  promptly 
of  440-odd  miles  of  harbor-front  in  the  and  bought  up  for  something  more  than 
district,  less  than  60  miles  are  in  actual  $4,000,000  a  stretch  of  shore  immediately 
commercial  use.  It  is  probably  con-  south  of  the  private  docks.  One  of  the 
servative  to  say  that  for  every  foot  city  piers,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  is 
of  modern  dock-front  that  is  used  in  finished  and  operating,  being  leased  to 
the  commerce  of  the  port  to-day,  there  a  French  steamship-Kne.  Another  is  fin- 
are  two  feet  inside  The  Narrows  that  ished  and  ready  for  work;  and  in  all 
could  be  so  used  if  commerce  should  probability,  from  time  to  time,  more 
make  it  necessary.  money   will   be   spent   and   more   of   the 

piers  finished. 

ACRES    OF    UNUSED    WATER-FRONT  c*      'i      i                  4-1,       at      4-1,     t^  •                    ^i. 

Similarly,    on    the   North   River   south 

Here,   as  in  the  handling  of  all  other  of  Twenty-third  Street,  Manhattan,   the 

natural  resources,  the  makers  of  the  nation  city  some  years  ago  bought  up  from  pri- 

have    been    lavish.     Within    rifle-shot    of  vate   owners   a   great   area   and   a  great 

the  heart   of   Manhattan,   one   may  find  length    of    water-front,    with    the    inten- 

water-front  that  is  readily  available  for  tion  of  making  in  that  section  the  most 

the  highest   class   of  water-borne   traffic,  modern   harbor   facilities    that   could   be 

but   which   to-day   consists   of   mud-flats  created.     On    that    crowded   water-front, 

under  water  and  acre  upon  acre  of  refuse  New  York  laid  down  the  Chelsea  docks, 

on  shore.     The   most   striking  single  in-  big  enough  and  deep  enough  to  take  the 

stance  of   this  phenomenon  is   a  section  biggest  ships  that  England  has  produced 

of  the  Brooklyn  shore  which  lies  ncth  and  give  them  ample  dockage.     Because 

of  the  Erie  Basin.     It  is  an  area  big  enough  the  Government  could  not  see  its  way  to 

in  itself   to   make   a   good-sized   seaport,  extend   the  pier-head   line,    the   city  cut 

if  it  were  scientifically  developed,  and  it  its  slips  deep  into   the  island,   to  make 

is  so  situated  that  it  is  easily  tributary  to  the   piers   long   enough   to   accommodate 

the   rail-lines   of   the   Jersey   coast.     The  the  new  giants  of  the  British  fleet.     On 

distance  between  the  Jersey  terminals  and  the  piers  they  built  sheds,  inside  of  which 

this  section  is  less   than   three   miles  by  a  covered  street  800  feet  long  and  more 

water.     Just    south    of    this    section,    on  than   a   hundred   feet   wide   gives   ample 

the  same  water-front,  one  finds  two  sane  room   to  handle   the  trafiic  of  even  the 

and    careful    efforts     to     develop    scien-  giant  Cunarders. 

tifically  the  resources  of  a  given  area  of  ^^^^  dredges  can  do 
water-tront.      One   is    a   privately-owned 

enterprise  —  the  Bush  Terminal  Company  Right  along  this  fine  lies  the  immediate 

—  and  the  other  is  a  new  city-dock    for  future  development  of  the  harbor.     Tak- 

South  Brooklyn.     Here  one  finds  an  in-  ing   into   account   the   tremendous  possi- 

telligent  attempt  to  take  away  from  the  biUties    for    improvement    of    this    sort 

coast  of  Manhattan  not  only  the  actual  within  the  recognized  boundaries  of  the 

docking   of   ships   but   also    the   storage-  inner   harbor   as   it   exists    to-day,    it   is 

warehouses     and     stockrooms.     On     this  impossible   for   anyone    to    come    to    the 

coast,   five  or  six  years  ago,   one   might  conclusion  that  the  seaport  has  reached 
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anywhere  near  its  limit.  In  front  of  the  This  means  that  unless  some  tremendous 
city  development  in  South  Brooklyn  cause  operates  to  turn  back  the  hands  of 
when  the  dredges  began  their  work,  the  industrial  progress  in  this  city,  there 
water  was  three  or  four  feet  deep  at  low-  will  be  added  to  it  during  the  next  decade 
tide.  To-day  along  the  docks  it  is  thirty-  an  industrial  -city  equal  to  Chicago, 
five  feet.  People  who  have  studied  this  greater  than  Philadelphia,  and  probably 
terminal  question  declare  that  there  are  three  times  as  great  as  Pittsburg  is  to-day. 
more  than  fifty  miles  of  water-front 
that  are  to-day  in  private  hands  (and  of 
no  great  commercial  value)  that  could 
be  made  over  again  into  the  most  mod- 
ern  kind   of   water-front,    at   a    cost   no 


4 


MANHATTAN   FACTORIES    MOVING 

Everybody  who  knows  anything  about 
manufacturing  in  factories  knows  that 
in    Manhattan   itself    the    cost    of   doing 


greater  than  the  cost  of  this  city  develop-     business  has  become  tremendously  high. 


ment  in  South  Brooklyn. 


AMAZING   INDUSTRIAL    GROWTH 

Turning  from  the  immediate  question 
of  water-front  to  the  greater  question  of 
future  industrial  growth  and  of  local 
freight-handling  in  Manhattan,  one  en- 
counters difficulties  far  more  numerous 
than  along  the  water-front  and  far  less 
easy  of  solution.  It  has  been  stated 
earlier  in  this  article  that  out  of  about 
2,800  new  industrial  plants  established 
in  the  United  States  in  a  five-year 
period,  the  New  York  industrial  dis- 
trict gained  2,000.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  total  value  of  all  products  of 
manufacturing  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased during  that  period  $1,287,000,000, 
and  of  this  increase  New  York  supplied 
$530,000,000. 

In  other  words,  measured  by  value 
of   product,    the   district   in   and   around 

New  York  added  in  five  years  industries     Passaic  as  prominent  centres 
almost  equal  to  the  entire  manufacturing  , 

industries  of  Philadelphia  in   1900,   and  Manhattan  s  limit  reached 

greater  than  the  entire  industry  of  Pitts-  It  is  recognized  as  a  cardinal  fact,  by 

burg,  Allegheny,  and  Cleveland  combined,  those  who  study  industrial  progress,  that 

in   1905.  Manhattan  itself  can  do  no  more  in    the 

If  any  man  who  has  ever  studied  the  direction  of  manufacturing  industry,  and 

industries    of    Pittsburg    had    gone    out  the  figures  of  the  last  four  years  reveal 
around  New  York  in  the  year  1900,  and 
had    figured    that    during    the    next   h\t 


The  tendency  to-day  is  to  get  away 
from  Manhattan.  Even  in  New  York's 
greatest  industry,  the  making  of  garments, 
an  outlying  section  of  Brooklyn  began 
many  years  ago  to  encroach  upon  the 
established  supremacy  of  Manhattan. 
To-day  South  Brooklyn,  a  section  of 
cheap  living,  is  a  third  bidder  for  this 
business  —  an  industry  that  employs 
120,000  men  and  women,  and  which  is 
carried  on  in  more  than  4,000  separate 
plants. 

Printing    and    publishing,    the    second 
biggest  industrial   trade,   is   still   central-, 
ized    to    a    large    extent   in    Manhattan; 
but  in  this,  as  in  other  similar  industries, 
the  tendency  is  toward  the  outlying  sec-! 
tions  where  land  values  and  rentals  are 
lower.     The  textile  factories,  which  em-j 
ploy   an   army   of   nearly   70,000   in   and 
around  New  York,  are  almost  all  carried 
on  in   New  Jersey,   with    Paterson    and 


the  fact  that  its  manufacturing  progress 
has  begun  to  slow  down.     Even  in  Brook- 
years  there  would  be  added  to  the  industry     lyn  the  swift  rush  of  industry  has  been 

checked.  On  a  percentage  basis,  one 
finds  the  most  startling  figures  coming 
from  outlying  parts  of  the  industrial 
district  of  New  York  —  from  Staten 
Island,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  Kearney,  N.  J., 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.  —  the  little  outlying  cities  that  are 
really  an  intimate  part  of  the  commercial 


of  New  York  a  volume  much  greater 
than  that  of  Pittsburg,  he  would  have 
been  appalled  at  the  prospect.  To-day, 
in  1 9 10,  we  know  perfectly  well  that  if 
trade  conditions  are  normal,  New  York 
will  add  to  its  industrial  manufactures 
an  average  of  $100,000,000  a  year,  at 
least  for  the  next  ten  years. 
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life  of  the  great  metropolis.     Here,  over  $5,000,000  a  year  if  the  cost  is  actually 

a  ten-year  period,  one  finds  the  volume  $100,000,000. 

of      manufacturing      industry      doubled.  Perhaps   something   like  this  must  be 

trebled,  or  quadrupled.  done;  but  it  seems  to  involve  not  only 

There  is  no  doubt  that  here,  in  these  the  consent  of  the  tax-payers  of  New  York, 
outlying  towns,  will  be  found  the  great  but  also  the  cooperation  of  all  the  steam- 
industrial  growth  of  to-morrow.  If  the  ship  and  railroad  companies  that  use 
industry  of  a  Philadelphia,  a  Chicago,  or  that  water-front.  These  companies  have 
a  Pittsburg  is  to  be  poured  into  New  York  never  been  in  the  habit  of  cooperating 
in  the  next  ten  years,  there  is  no  doubt  in  anything  of  this  sort;  and  it  would 
that  most  of  it  will  settle  in  these  towns  therefore  appear  that  this  new  project 
out  on  the  fringes  of  the  industrial  is  not  likely  to  be  carried  through  in  the 
city,  where  land   is   cheaper    and   where  immediate  future. 

labor    may   find   habitation   without   the  This  third  problem  is  really  wrapped 

crowded    discomfort     of     the    tenement-  up  in  the  other  two.     If,  by  intelligent 

district  in  the  greater  city.     Here,  along  water-front  development,   the  builders  of 

the  rank,  unsightly   wastes   of  mud  and  the  harbor  can  coax  out  of  New  York  the 

water    that    parallel     the     New     Jersey  tremendous    store-rooms    of    water-borne 

coast  for  miles,  and  down  on  the  equally  trafiic,   and  take  away  from  Manhattan 

unlovely  plains  of   farthest   Brooklyn,   is  the  trucking  that  is  involved  in  delivering 

to  be   the   site   of  the  industrial  city  of  goods  to  and  from  these  store-rooms,  that 

the  future.  will  in  itself  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the 

Out  around  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  south  over- taxed    streets    of    the    central    city, 

to  Perth  Amboy,  may  be  seen  the  sort  Again,  as  more  and  more  of  the  garment- 

of  development  that  will  probably  solve  making,    printing,    tobacco    manufacture, 

the  great  industrial  problem  of  New  York  Hquor    manufacture,    slaughtering,    furni- 

for   many    decades    to    come.     Here    are  ture-making,  and  other  Hnes  of  industry 

dozens   of   industrial   plants   growing   on  flee  from  Manhattan  out  to  the  plains  of 

the   very   edges   of   the   marsh,   where   a  Long  Island,  the  flats  of  New  Jersey,  and 

decade    ago    nobody    would    have    taken  the  uplands  of  Westchester,  the  volume 

the   sodden   land    as    a   gift.      Into    the  of  raw   material  coming  in  and  finished 

muddy  depths  they  have  poured  the  de-  product    going    out    from     these    plants 

bris  of  a  city  —  ashes,   refuse,   and  good  will    be    diminished    in    the    streets    of 

red  earth.     On  the  foundations  of  mud  Manhattan  and  increase  on  the  railroad 

they  have  built  new  land  and  made  it  spurs  and  sidings  of  the  outlying  fringes 

a  home  of  industry.  of  the  city. 

In  all  this  tremendous  adjustment  of 

OVERHEAD  TRACKS  FOR  FREIGHT  commercial  facihties  to  commercial  con- 

The  third  great  problem  of  New  York  ditions,  the  people   of   New  York,   as   a 

is  undoubtedly  the  handling  of  its  own  class,  take  very  little  interest.  They  see 

internal   commerce.     So    serious   has   be-  it  going  on   around   them,   but  not  one 

come  the  congestion  on  the  streets  of  the  of    a    thousand     ever    stops     to     think 

West  Side,  where  the  great  Hners  dock,  what   it    means.     The    making    of     this 

that    the    Department    of    Docks     and  city,     by     far     the^  greatest     industrial 

Ferries  has  now  recommended  the  build-  centre    of    the    United    States   and   the 

ing  of  an  enormous  overhead  freight-track  acknowledged   sea-gate  of  the  continent, 

down  the  west  side  of  the  city,  with  great  is    the    biggest     single    phenomenon    m 

warehouses,  railroad  tracks,  elevators,  and  the     economic    history    of     the    United 

all  other  modern  appHances  —  the  whole  States.     To-day  it  is  going  on  at  a  pace 

to  cost  the  modest  sum  of  $100,000,000.  that    must,    within    a    very    few  years, 

The  plan  contemplates  doing  this  work  make  the  city  not  only   the  greatest  in 

with    city    money    and    turning    it    over  population,   but  by  far  the   greatest    m 

to   a    leasing    corporation    at    a    5    per  industry  and  in  shipping  of  all  the  cities 

cent,     rental  —  that    is,    for    a    sum    of  of  the  world. 


CHINA— A  PERMANENT  EMPIRE 

THE    TIME    FOR    DISMEIVIBERMENT    PASSED  — THE    DANGER    OF    REVOLUTION   EXAG- 

GERATED  — THE  DAWNING  OF  A  NEW  HOPE 

BY 

GILBERT   REID 

[director-in-chief  of  the  international  institute  of  china,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  many  CHINESE  mandarins] 

You    foreigners    do    not  understand  the  future,  linking  it  on  as  best  I  can  to 

us.     You  judge  us  from  a  West-  the   varied   scenes   of   China's   drama   in 

ern  point  of  view.     Because  our  the  years  of  the  past.     The  reader  will 

habits,  our  scholarship,  our  government,  not  murmur  if  I  think  it  out  in  my  own 

are  not  the  same  as  yours,  you  think  that  way  but  with  strong  conviction  and  even 

we  must  all  be  in  the  wrong."  stronger  hope. 

This   complaint   of  intelligent   Chinese         I   might   as   well   acknowledge   at   the 

I  have  heard  a  hundred  times.     At  the  outset  that  I  am  more  hopeful  as  to  China's 

best,  it  is  hard  for  Americans  to  appre-  future   than   the  average   Chinese.     Why 

ciate    the    Chinese    struggles,    difficulties,  should   it   not   be   so?     I   have   breathed 

and  determination,   or   to  grasp   the  full  from    childhood    the    air    of    good-cheer, 

significance    of     the    varied    movements  and  have  learned   the  good,   sound  doc- 

that    are    to-day    sweeping    across    that  trines  —  may  they  never  die  out  of  our 

vast  empire.  Hfe!  —  of    ''faith,    hope,     and     charity"; 

Even   the   Chinese   are   bewildered   by  while   the   Chinese   of   the  modern  type, 

their  own  doings  —  or  misdoings.     What  through     suspicion,     fear,     and     resent- 

happened  yesterday  may  be  reversed  to-  ment,    and    the    eating    of    many    bitter 

morrow.     A  conclusion,  apparently  formed  pills  forced  down  their  throats  by  ruth- 

from  good  reasoning,  is  upset  by  a  sudden  less,  alien    hands,    are  pessimistic  as    to 

turn  or  an  unexpected  clash.  All  along  we  themselves  and  misanthropic  as  to  others, 
have    spoken    of    the    Chinese    as    plain.         For  this  reason,   I  would  not  forecast 

patient,    practical,    plodding  —  and    our  China's   future   as    the    Chinese   in   their 

characterization   has    been    correct;   but,  gloomy  forebodings   may  do,   but  rather 

to  our  amazement,  they  are  just  as  prone  as  I  myself,   with   a   more  hopeful  view 

as  the  most  fanatical  of  dreamers  to  run  of  life,  might  argue  and  thereupon  secure 

into  all  manner  of  vagaries,  to  seize  hold  their  agreement.     The  late  Prince  Kung, 

of   the  wildest  of  rumors,   and   to   enter  one    of    the    keenest    minds    in    modern 

into  the  most  senseless  of  schemes.     Why  times,    with    a    successful    public    career 

should    they   chide   us    that   we   do   not  of  nearly  forty  years,  had  no  hope  for  his 

understand    them,    when    they    do    not  country,  for  the  possibility  of  reform,  or 

understand  themselves?  for  the  security  of  the  government.     When 

If  there  are  errors  in  our  calculation  the  British  Minister,  Sir  Nicholas  O'Con- 
of  things  already  done  by  that  ancient  nor,  was  leaving  Peking  in  1896  on  trans- 
people,  can  we  hope  to  escape  from  stum-  fer  to  St.  Petersburg,  he  exhorted  the 
bling  when  we  surmise  about  what  China  Prince  to  take  the  lead  in  initiating  needed 
is  to  be?  Surely  I  may  be  pardoned,  if  reforms.  For  fifteen  minutes,  in  solemn 
out  of  an  experience  of  nearly  thirty  silence,  the  Prince  hstened  to  the  earnest 
years ^  with  many  mandarins  and  other  words  of  this  diplomat  and  friend,  and 
thinking  Chinese,  I  deign  to  turn  toward  expressed    his    deep    gratitude.     Nothing 
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resulted.     Li  Hung  Chang  called  on  the  "Is  it  not  rather  too  late  in  the  day?" 

Prince,  and  likewise  urged  him  to  guide  I  inquired.     ''How  can  you  resist?" 

the  nation  in  the  beginnings  of  the  re-  "We  will  call  forth  our  millions  to  fight 

form  movement.     The  Prince's  sad  lament  them.     I  will  die  before  another  inch  of 

was,    ''Nothing    can   be   done!     Nothing  soil  shall  be  yielded." 

can  be  done!"  So    the    clash    and     the     crash   came. 

The  "new  learning,"  with  a  national  China's  moment  of  folly  was  the  time 
system  of  education,  is  opening  the  eyes  for  China's  partition,  if  ever  it  was  to 
of  the  rising  generation;  and  an  army,  come.  China's  action  was  like  the  answer 
trained  after  Western  methods,  well-  of  a  classmate  of  mine  in  college:  when 
equipped,  well-paid,  well-fed,  vigorous,  asked,  "What  is  legitimate  homicide?" 
agile,  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  moved  he  said,  "Legitimate  homicide  is  where 
by  a  commendable  pride,  is  ready  a  man  kills  himself  in  self-defence."  If 
to  expand  into  as  large  dimensions  as  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the  partition 
the  revenue  will  permit.  It  is  not  of  China  might  have  been  possible,  it  was 
always  devoted  to  Manchu  rule,  perhaps,  then,  after  the  barbaric,  suicidal,  fool- 
but  it  is  firm  and  united  against  outside  hardy  experiences  of  the  summer  of  1900 
aggression;  and  it  stands  as  a  surety  — with  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
for  national  independence,  though  it  is  whole  world,  and  with  a  most  outrageous 
not  to  be  taken  as  a  menace  to  the  rest  of  and  appalling  massacre  of  innocent  men, 
the  world.  women,  and  children  —  on  the  part  both 

There  was  a  time,  only  a  few  years  of  the  Government  and  of  a  fanatical 
ago,  when  the  partition  of  China  was  on  populace.  The  Imperial  Court  had  fled 
the  lips  of  many  who  discussed  Chinese  to  a  far-distant  province,  to  an  old  capital 
questions,  and  when  China's  break-up  of  previous  dynasties.  The  official  head- 
formed  a  startling  topic  for  newspaper  quarters  and  ministries  of  Peking  were 
articles  and  even  for  books  that  spoke  deserted.  The  Allied  Forces  of  Europe, 
with  authority.  European  Powers,  in-  America,  and  Japan  had  their  grip  on 
stead  of  giving  China  a  helping  hand  in  the  throat  of  the  nation.  Why  did  they 
its  gropings  after  light,  learning,  and  not,  in  their  hour  of  victory  and  in  China's 
reformation,  in  the  period  succeeding  hour  of  shame  and  disaster,  take  control 
the  war  with  Japan,  contented  themselves  of  the  whole  empire,  and  then,  once  for 
with  talking  "spheres  of  influence"  or  all,  take  pencil  in  hand  and  mark  across 
(more  mildly)  "spheres  of  interest"—  the  map  of  China  the  dividing-line  be- 
a  poKcy  startling  to  the  Chinese  and  fatal  tween  the  possessions  of  one  foreign 
and  foolish  for  themselves.  Thoughtful  power  and  those  of  another,  until  all 
Chinese,  and  many  more  not  so  thoughtful,  the  various  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and 
while  not  positive  that  the  dismember-  more  besides,  should  have  taken  the  place 
ment  would  take  place,  were  positive  of  the  famihar  yellow  color  that  now 
that  this  was  what  "the  foreigners"  distinguishes  the  territory  of  the  Chinese 
wanted.  The  outcome  was  the  Boxer  Empire  and  of  Manchu  rule? 
uprising  of  1900.  Just  as  the  storm  was  There  were  four  reasons  why  partition 
approaching,  I  had  a  discussion  of  nearly  did  not  then  take  place.  The  first  was 
two  hours  with  the  Grand  Secretary  and  the  effort  of  Sir  Robert  Hart  in  behalf  of 
Grand  Councilor,  Kang  Yi  —  extreme  China.  He  was  among  the  besieged  m 
conservative,  rabid  reactionary,  intense  Peking,  and  had  suffered  heavily.  All 
foreign-hater,  future  commander-in-chief  his  personal  effects  as  well  as  the  records 
(under  Imperial  appointment)  of  the  Boxer  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  of 
organization,  and  my  personal  friend.  which   he   was   the   head,   had   been   de- 

"We  are  determined  that  these  en-  stroyed;  but,  immediately  on^  the  relief 
croachments  on  our  territory  shall  come  of  the  legations,  he  began  writmg  articles 
to  an  end,"  he  said.  ''  They  have  our  to  the  leading  English  periodicals,  plead- 
best  ports,  and  want  all  our  lancL  But  ing  for  generosity  to  China  and  warmng 
it  shall  not  be  done."  against  further   aggravations  of   Chinese 
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sensibilities.     He  was  China's  most  con-  barbarism  that  built  up  no  great  nation 

spicuous  advocate.  and     was     without     any     widely-spread 

The    second    reason    was    the    prompt  scholarship,  reHgion,  or  system  of  ethics, 

action  taken  by  our  Secretary  of  State,  For   the   outside   nations   to   attempt   to 

Mr.    John    Hay.     In    eloquent    language  divide  among  themselves   the  rich  terri- 

and  with  convincing  logic,  he  communi-  tory   and   the   vast  population   of   China 

cated  with  the  different  governments  on  would  end  in  more  than  an  interchange 

the  advisabihty  of  maintaining  the  au ton-  of    diplomatic    despatches;   there    would 

omy  of  China,  and  of  helping  forward  all  be    disputes,    and    then    wranglings,    and 

schemes  for  genuine  reform.  then  wars  among  themselves,  rather  than 

The  third  reason  was  the  position  war  with  China, 
taken  during  the  Boxer  outbreak  by  Great  Britain  once  had  a  ^'sphere  of 
strong  Viceroys,  like  Chang  Chih  Tung  influence"  in  the  Yang-tse  Valley,  but 
and  Lin  Kun  Yi  in  arranging  with  the  that  is  not  its  sphere  to-day.  Along  the 
foreign  governments  through  the  Consuls-  great  river  sail  the  steamers  of  Germany 
General  at  Shanghai  that  no  foreign  and  Japan  and  France  as  well  as  those 
troops  should  infringe  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  companies.  At  Hankow, 
of  the  central  and  southern  provinces,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  empire,  there 
so  long  as  they  should  stand  aloof  from  are  separate  plots  of  ground  called '' Settle- 
the  Boxer  campaign  and  should  keep  the  ments,"  with  different  jurisdictions  —  the 
peace.  This  secured  harmonious  rela-  English,  the  Russian,  the  French,  the 
tions  in  the  larger  part  of  China,  and  Japanese,  and  the  German.  Shanghai, 
prepared  the  way  for  complete  harmony  at  the  mouth  of  this  great  river,  is  an 
when  formal  negotiations  with  the  Allied  ^'International  Settlement,"  or  an  inter- 
Powers  were  resumed.  national  municipality.  •  For  Great  Britain 

The  fourth  reason  was  that  generals  to  maintain  that  along  this  section,  the 
and  ministers  of  all  the  great  Powers  most  desirable  of  all  China,  it  could  possi- 
were  convinced  that  partition  was  an  im-  bly  establish  a  government  of  its  own, 
possibility.  They  might  occupy  Peking  to  the  exclusion  in  any  degree  of  other 
and  overrun  the  metropolitan  province,  nations,  is  beyond  its  highest  dreams, 
but  occupation  of  the  whole  of  the  empire  Should  this  be  made  a  kind  of  Inter- 
was  beyond  their  reach;  the  army  would  national  Buffer  State — where,  then,  would 
have  to  be  so  great  and  the  expense  so  England  come  in?  Would  it  turn  to  the 
heavy  that  China  might  better  be  left  to  south,  along  the  borders  of  Burmah? 
itself  and  be  required  merely  to  pay  the  This  is  the  province  of  Yunnan,  within  the 
bill  already  incurred.  And  so  Chinese  French  ''sphere  of  influence."  Would 
partition  was  abandoned.  it  turn  to  the  metropolitan  province  of 

Chih-Li,  where  Peking  and  Tientsin  are 

PARTITION   IMPOSSIBLE    TODAY  .         ^    j:>      -ru-  u     u  r  •  l, 

located?     This    would    be    a    relinquish- 
Since  the  task  was  abandoned  then  as  ment  of  the   preeminent    position   which 
beyond  possibiHty,  how  is  it  that  sensible  England  has  hitherto  occupied,  and  would 
people   can   think   it   possible    to-day   or  bring  it  into  collision  with  both  Russia 
in  the  near  future,  when  the  conditions  and  Japan. 

are  far  different  from  what  they  were  in         And  what  of  the  United  States?    Has 

1900,  and  when  the  knowledge,  purpose,  our  imperialistic  policy  led  us  into  the 

and  ambitions  of  the  Chinese  are  more  idea    of    linking    the    Philippines    with  a 

strongly  combined  against  every  form  of  part  of  China?     Or  will  we  come  to  an 

outside  intrusion  or  intermeddling?      To  agreement    with    Japan    whereby    all    of 

partition  China  would  mean  more  than  this  valuable  prize  shall  be  sold  outright 

partitioning     the    Dark     Continent    has  at   increased  rates    to    China's   neighbor? 

meant.     In  China  there  is  an  old  civiH-  In  fact,  in  whatever  way  we  consider  the 

zation,  a  profound  philosophy,  great  learn-  question,   the  partition  of  China  among 

ing,  high  ethics,  and  a  clear-cut  system  such  Powers  as  would  demand  an  equal 

©f    government;  in    Africa    there    was    a  participation  —  Great  Britain,  the  United 
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States,  Russia,  Japan,  France,  Germany,  the  wishes  and  aims  of  the  Prince  Regent, 

Italy,    Austria-Hungary,    Belgium,    Hoi-  a  brother  of  the  late  Emperor.     For  them 

land,    Spain,    Portugal,    and    now    even  to    side    with    the    late    Viceroy,    Yuan 

Mexico  and  Cuba  —  is  too  absurd  a  propo-  Shih  Kai,  the  former  strong  man  of  the 

sition  any  longer  to  deserve  notice.     This  Government    but    who    plotted    against 

theory  of  dismemberment  might  as  well  the  late  Emperor,  seems  hardly  possible, 

be  pigeonholed   at    the    chancelleries    of  Their  views  of  reform  are  more  in  harmony 

the  world,  and  our  highly  trained  diplo-  with  the  actual  reforms  that  are  gradually 

mats    may    turn    to    other    and    wiser  taking  place,   while   their  personal   syni- 

conjectures.  pathies  are  more  with  the  Prince  Regent 

NO   DANGER   OF   REVOLUTION  (^^°  j^  ^^yJ^S  ^\fP  ^'  '^^l*)    than  with 

even  the  able  ex- Viceroy,  who  is  now  in 

''Oh,  no,  there  cannot  be  any  partition  retirement    because    of    his    well-known 

of  China  among  other  nations,"  it  is  said,  attitude  toward  the  late  Emperor. 

*'but  there  will  surely  come  a  revolution  The  main  reason  for  our  belief  in  the 

by  the  Chinese  people  against  the  present  futihty  of  a  revolution  sufficient  to  sweep 

Manchu  Government."     This  is  the  new  away    the    existing    government    (which 

idea  that  is  held   concerning   the  future  is  Chinese  as  well  as  Manchu)  is  that  no 

of    China.     Revolution    means    the    col-  leader  can  be  found  to  unite  all  who  are 

lateral  proposition,  the  overthrow  of  the  disaffected.     Once    it    was    thought  —  it 

Manchus.     There    has    been   of   late   so  was   even  proposed   by   General   Gordon 

much   talk   of    the    revolutionary    party,  —  that  Li  Hung  Chang,  with   the  army 

of   disturbances   here    and    there   against  at  his  disposal,  might  turn  out  the  Man- 

the  Central  Government  and  against  for-  chus  and  allow  himself  to  be  proclaimed 

eigners,    of    missionaries    and    merchants  Emperor;  but  until  the  end  he  remained 

from    the   interior   fleeing    to    the    coast,  true    to    the    Dowager   Empress,    though 

that  it  is  easy  for  one   to  suppose   that  he  despised  the  Manchus  about  as  much 

revolution  would  be  successful.  as     the    young    Chinese    reformers    do. 

But   facts   are   against   such   a   suppo-  Again,    admirers   of   Yuan   Shih   Kai,    as 

sition.     There   is   a   newly-trained   army,  well  as  those  who  have  m.istrusted  him. 

However  much  it  may  be   in  sympathy  have    whispered    that    the    time    would 

with    the    revolutionary  spirit,  it  is   not  come  when,  with  the  army  that  he  him- 

altogether    opposed    to    the    government  self  had  trained,  he  would  march  on  the 

that  has    trained    it,  paid    it,  advanced  capital,  put  an  end  to  the  Manchus,  and 

it    to    higher    and    higher   position,  and  inaugurate  a  new  reign.     In  the  days  of 

honored  it  in  many  ways  before  the  eyes  his  power,  if  he  had  Ustened  to  the  tempt- 

of  the  world.     Why  turn  against  its  own  er,   he    might    have   succeeded.     Foreign 

people,     when     more    foreign     intrusion  governments  would  have  welcomed  him. 

would  take  place?     That  there   is   a   rev-  Now  he  has  no  power.     He  has  no  soldiers, 

olutionary   spirit,    no  one  can  deny;  but  He  is  so  closely  watched  that  all  conniving 

this  can  be  modified  by    the  wilHngness  is    unavailing.     His    enemies    are    more 

on  the  part  of  the  Central  Government  to  numerous  than  his  friends.     If  not  Yuan 

adopt  suggestions   of  reform    which   will  Shih   Kai,   I  know  of  no  leader  strong, 

bring    prosperity    and    strength    to    the  magnetic,  gifted  enough  to  lead  a  revolution 

country.  to  a  successful  issue. 

As  a  checkmate  to  the  revolution  that  Disturbances,  indeed,  may  arise  from 

is   dreamed    of    and    planned    there     is  year   to  year.     There  may  be  murmur- 

the  counter-planning  and   action  of  the  ings   and   mutterings   among   the   people 

so-called  reform  party  of  Kang  Yiu  Wei  everywhere.      The     young     student-class 

and  Liang   Chi-Chiao.     They  may  have  may  cry  out  excitedly  for  new  rights  and 

been  opposed  to  the  late  Dowager  Em-  authority.     The  efforts  at  reform  may  be 

press  and   have   been   supporters   of   the  full   of  mistakes   and   open   to   criticism, 

late  Emperor;   but   this   does   not  mean  The  country  may  be  weak  and  corrupt, 

that  they  will  set  themselves  to  thwart  Collision    may  arise  between   the  Peking 
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authorities  and  the  provinces.     All  these  will    yield  —  reluctantly,     perhaps,     but 

things    may    happen;    but    there    is    no  inevitably, 
assurance  that  in  their  eventual  occurrence 

,,                Ml    u       f            ^                ^1    ^^    o    r.^.rr.  THE   NUCLEUS    OF   A   PARLIAMENT 

there  will  be  formed  or  evolved  a  revo- 
lutionary party  which  can  command  the  In     October     was     initiated     part    of 
support    of    the   majority   of    the   people  an    Imperial    Parliament    in    Peking,    a 
—  not    to    mention    the    support    of    the  national  Senate,  composed  of  200  picked 
ruling  and  intelligent  classes.  men  from  the  nobility,  the  metropolitan 

officials,    and    the    provinces.     The    very 

NO  ASIATIC  CONFEDERATION  ^^^^  ^^^^  f^jj  ^j  enterprise,  of  the  spirit  of 

The    newest    theory  —  born,    probably  progress,    and    of    real    patriotism,  have 

in  Japan  —  is  that  all  the  Asiatic  peoples  been  gathered  together  for  the  first  time 

shall  form  an  alliance  among  themselves;  in   the   capital   of   the   empire.     Granted 

that  Japan,  having  gained  a  high  place  that  the  authorities  of  the  Government, 

in  the  famity  of  nations,  should  be  given  as  found  in  the  different  Boards  and  in 

carte-blancke  to  train   a  mighty  army  in  the  Grand  Council,  are  without  a  leader, 

China;    and    that    they    together    should  there  will   certainly  arise   from   the  new 

give    freedom    and    independence    to    all  Parliament,     though    composed    of    only 

in  Asia  who  would  ''bow  down  and  wor-  one]  House,  capable  leaders  who  will  help 

ship"  the  new  leader.     The  White  Race  to  solve  the  problems  that  now  puzzle  the 

would  then  know  its  place.  brains  of  those  who    are    responsible  for 

So  fantastic  a  theory  needs  but  little  the  proper  direction  of  the  nation's  affairs, 
probing.  If  Chinese  find  it  hard  to  get  The  demand  for  a  complete  parlia- 
along  with  Manchus,  Mongols,  and  Lamas,  mentary  government,  with  two  Houses, 
will  they  cast  themselves  into  the  em-  one  of  which  will  be  representative  of 
brace  of  the  Japanese?  A  few  years  the  people  who  possess  the  franchise, 
ago,  when  Japan  was  protesting  against  can  hardly  be  delayed  for  nine  years, 
the  Russian  domination  in  the  ancient  The  one  House  will  need  to  supplement 
heritage  of  the  Manchus  and  was  hinting  at  the  other.  Both  will  be  seen  to  be  a 
Russia's  menace  to  Corea,  the  young  necessity  if  China  is  to  conform  to  the 
Chinese  (and  even  some  older  statesmen  models  of  advanced  peoples  and  power- 
like Chang  Chih  Tung  and  Tuan  Fang)  ful  states.  With  a  franchise  safeguarded, 
clutched  at  the  idea  of  an  aUiance  of  two  why  should  the  Prince  Regent  hesitate 
branches  of  the  one  race  for  their  com-  any  longer?  To  yield  to  the  demand  — ■ 
mon  protection.  But  now  Japan  has  an  not  of  ignorant  fools,  but  of  capable, 
alliance  with  Great  Britain,  and  an  enterprising  men,  accustomed  to  suc- 
agreement  with  Russia,  and,  what  is  cessful  undertakings  —  will  win  for  the 
more  apparent,  does  with  Korea  as  it  reigning  family  a  loyalty  which  no  adverse 
wills,  and  is  very  annoying  in  Man-  power  can  destroy.  I  believe  that  such 
churia.  Such  friendship  China  is  unable  a  Parliament  at  an  early  date  is  wise  — 
to  appreciate.  bearing  in  mind,  as  I  have  hinted,  the 

No,  none  of  these  things  will  happen  character  of  the  franchise.     Knowing  the 

with   China.     China,   I   strongly  believe,  sentiment  of  leaders  in  the  provinces  and 

has   a  different  outlook  and   a  different  the    unfortunate    condition    of    national 

future.     China  will  no  longer  be  merely  affairs  as  they  are  being  handled  in  Peking, 

a  government  of  the  Six  Boards,  or  even  I  am  confident  that  the  Throne  will  soon 

of    the    present    Eleven    Boards.     With  issue  an  edict  for  a  full  Parhament  — a 

all  national  power  concentrated  in  them,  movement  that  will  thrill  the  nation  and 

except  in  so  far  as  they  must  be  subsid-  surprise  the  rest  of  the  world, 

iary    to    and    advisory   of    the    Emperor,  The   time  will   come,   moreover,  when 

they  find  themselves  to-day  face  to  face  the  new  Parliament  will  m.ore  and  more 

with    the    demand    for    a    parliamentary  assume   the  power  of  legislation,   so  far 

form    of    government.     To    this    demand  as   the   affairs   of   the  whole  empire  are 

both     the    Emperor    and     his    advisers  concerned- 
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A  fairly  capable  class  of  men  has  authority  between  the  Executive  and  the 
already  been  chosen  for  the  provincial  legislative  that  will  be  worked  out  in 
assemblies,  and  from  these  bodies  a  few  Peking  will  gradually  become  an  accom- 
well-equipped  and  intelligent  men  have  plished  fact  in  the  provinces.  The  power 
been  chosen  to  enter  the  Upper  House  of  the  provinces  will  increase.  With 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  along  with  this  increased  power  there  will  come 
others  equally  well  selected  by  the  Em-  another  form  of  colHsion,  which  is  already 
peror  from  the  nobihty  and  from  older  appearing  to-day.  between  the  provinces 
officials  summoned  from  the  provinces  to  and  the  Central  Government,  but  this 
utilize  their  experiences  in  this  new  de-  does  not  mean  that  there  will  be  a  revolt, 
partment  of  the  Government.  At  the  It  means  that  the  Government  in  Peking, 
head  of  this  Upper  House  is  Prince  Puh  which  must  remain  the  centre  of  all 
Lun,  who  was  the  special  envoy  to  the  St.  government,  will  be  forced  to  the  inevi- 
Louis  Exposition.  He  is  a  young  man,  table  position  where  the  power  and  author- 
full  of  enthusiasm,  and  is  not  tied  ity  of  a  great  nation  will  be  divided,  not 
down  by  any  national  usages  which  are  only  among  different  departments  in 
unsuitable  for  the  coming  changes.  He  Peking,  but  between  Peking  as  the  capital 
boldly  advocates  a  representative  House,  and  the  twenty-one  provinces.  At  pres- 
Year  by  year,  the  experience  of  these  men,  ent,  there  is  no  written  constitution  which 
who  have  met  first  to  consult  and  to  defines  the  powers  of  the  different  branches 
'  advise  and  afterward  really  to  legislate,  or  divisions  of  the  government,  as  exists 
will  grow  from  strength  unto  strength.  in  our  country  or  in  the  other  great 
As  a  part  of  this  demand  for  parlia-  Asiatic  empire,  Japan.  The  Constitution 
mentary  government  will  come  a  new  and  is  being  worked  out  through  experiences. 
an  improved  condition  of  affairs  in  the  In  the  future  transformation  that  has 
I  provinces.  The  first  gatherings  of  the  thus  been  pictured,  how  will  the  Powers 
■  provincial  assemblies  have   been   charac-  insist    that    their    supposed    rights    shall 

terized  by  caution  and  deliberation.     The  be  recognized? 
1  radical    spirit   has   been   kept   in    check.  At    present    the    foreign    governments 
Here  and  there  a  clash  has  come    with  deal  directly  and  only  with  the  Govern- 
,  the  Viceroys  and  other  high  officials  who  ment   of  Peking.     But  large   commercial 
have    been    appointed    by    the    Throne;  enterprises,   the  great  missionary  organ- 
other   disputes   will    take   place   between  ization,  the  investment  of  foreign  capital 
1  those    who    have    hitherto    possessed    all  ■ —  must   they   be   carried   into   execution 
I  the   power   in   the   provinces,    and    those  through  the  good  will  of  the  Peking  Govern- 
I  who,  for  the  first  time,  have  been  given  ment    only,    or   of   the   Emperor   alone? 
power  of  a  representative  and  legislative  Have    not    the    provinces    their  ''say"? 
character.     If,  after  a  century.  Washing-  Gradually  it  will  dawn  upon  the  ^  minds 
ton    presents    interesting     spectacles     of  of    enterprising    men    and    capitalists    in 
disagreement  between   Congress  and   the  the   United     States   and   other   countries 
Executive,    surely    China    should    be    al-  that    the    provinces    must  ^  be    consulted 
lowed  to  learn  some  of  the  lessons  that  whenever    foreign    enterprise^   is    to    be 
disagreements   are   able   to   teach.  carried   out   on    Chinese   territory.     This 

'  condition    of    things    I    would    strongly 
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emphasize. 


The  theory  of  centralized  government  The  attitude  of  individual  Powers  may 

las  it  has  hitherto  existed  in  China  will  perhaps    be    different,    but   finally    there 

|need    to    be    modified    in    coming    years,  will  be  unanimity  of  action  as  well  as  of 

Those  who  discharge   the  administrative  poHcy.     Japan   and   Russia   have   so   far 

functions  of  the   Government  —  as  Vice-  encroached    on    the    sacred    territory    of 

roys,  governors,  provincial  treasurers,  and  the  Imperial  family  that  the  prestige  of 

all  the  local   authorities  with  which  we  the  Manchus  has  been  lowered.     Japan 

are   familiar  —  will    continue    to    be    ap-  disliked    more    and    more    and    alarmed 

pointed  by  the  Throne.     The  division  of  again  and  again,  wiU  soon  see  the  wisdom 
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of  conciliation.  Russia,  made  to  suffer  mercial  men  are  not  inclined  to  limit 
for  high-handedness,  will  resume  the  cor-  themselves  to  the  one  province  of  Shan- 
dial  sentiments  and  friendly  appreciation  tung,  their  "sphere  of  interest."  Their 
which  its  best  men  have  advocated.  For  government  recognizes  the  importance  01 
Japan  and  Russia  actually  to  take  pos-  exalting  German  prestige.  They  are  in- 
session  of  Manchuria  would  not  be  a  terested  in  bringing  into  China  German 
difhcult  task,  but  I  doubt  whether  they  scholarship  and  establishing  German 
will  take  the  risk.  In  gaining  Manchuria,  schools.  While  hitherto  not  known  for 
they  would  lose  the  conhdence  of  all  the  their  conciliatory  treatment  of  the  Chinese, 
rest  of  China,  and  largely  the  respect  of  they,  also,  will  learn  to  adapt  themselves 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Russia,  at  least,  to  the  new  conditions. 
is  incHned  to  negotiate  with  China  in  a  As  lor  our  own  country,  we  shall  con- 
spirit  of  friendliness  and  courtesy,  and  tinue  to  have  spasmodic  turns  ot  gener- 
Japan  is  too  wise  to  go  too  far.  By  osity,  with  a  decided  return  now  and  then 
leaving  to  China  its  sovereignty  over  the  of  exclusiveness  in  our  own  reception 
territory  of  Manchuria,  they  both  win  of  x\siatic  races;  but  in  the  end  we  shall 
the  esteem  of  all  China.  They  need,  choose  the  policy  of  fair  play,  at  home 
after  more  than  sober  second-thought,  and  abroad.  The  Americans  will  be 
only  to  realize  that  China  is  first  in  its  united  with  the  British  and  the  Germans, 
own  land,  and  that  other  nations  must  with  the  Russians  and  with  the  Japanese, 
not  be  excluded  except  by  China's  will,  and  with  other  nations  interested  in 
The  British  commercial  interests  will  maintaining  peaceful  relations  wdth  China, 
always  remain  supreme,  and  business  This  great  union  among  foreign  Powers 
men  will  be  quick  to  adapt  themselves  will  take  on  the  policy  of  cooperation 
to  new  conditions.  Trade  is  never  ad-  with  China,  rather  than  of  interference 
vanced  by  making  enemies.  Germany,  and  encroachment.  At  least,  this  is  my 
too,  is  a  commercial  nation,  and  its  com-  prophecy. 
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THE  TRUST 

III 

DOES  THE    LITTLE    SHIPPER,   THE    LITTLE    INDUSTRY,   OR    THE    LITTLE    T0\^^    GET  A 

SQUARE  DEAL?— DIL\STIC  AND  DANGEROUS  REMEDIES  NOW  PROPOSED  FOR 

TRANSPORTATION    ILLS  — WANTED:    ANOTHER   A.  J.   CASSATT 

BY 

C.  M.  KEYS 

IN   FORMER  articles   in   this  series,  are  to-day  many  flagrant  inconsistencies, 

two  points  have  been  brought  out.  blatant   discriminations,   and   unjust  dis- 

First,  it  has   been   estabhshed  that  tinctions  between  shippers  and  classes  of 

the  railroads  must  get  more  money  for  shippers. 

their  service.     Second,  it  has  been  proved  In  this  article,  the  close  and  intimate 

that  in  our  present  rate-schedules  there  connection  between  the  railroad  and  the 

have  been  in  the  recent  past  and  there  Industrial    Trust    will    be    made    clearer. 
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It  will  be  shown  that  not  only  in  isolated 
individual  cases  is  the  big  shipper  favored, 
but  that  the  whole  rate  system,  of  its 
very  nature,  tends  to  build  up  monopoly, 
centralize  industry,  and  destroy  individual 
initiative  in  the  commercial  world. 

Broadly,  the  question  presented  to 
the  public,  shippers,  property-owners, 
stockholders  —  to  every  man  in  the  com- 
mercial world— is  this:  Is  it  a  time  to 
reform  the  rate  schedules,  or  is  it  a  time 
to  make  a  transportation  revolution  and 
work  out  a  new  system  that  shall  serve 
the  people  equally? 

For  facts,  let  us  look  to  the  records  of 
current  events.  The  railroads  have  been 
for  some  months  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  trying  to  show 
cause  for  an  advance  in  certain  rates. 
The  argument  presented  in  New  York 
boils  down  to  this : 

''We  have  to  pay  $35,000,000  more 
for  our  labor  this  year  than  we  paid  last 
year.  We  can  get  most  of  this  back  by 
raising  the  rates  on  two  or  three  classes 
of  freight.  Therefore  we  are  justified 
in  raising  those  rates." 

The  classes  of  freight  on  which  the 
raise  is  proposed  consist,  for  the  most 
part,  of  such  goods  as  are  usually  going 
about  the  country  in  relatively  small 
lots  —  merchandise,  boots  and  shoes, 
furniture,  etc.  —  consigned  to  small  ship- 
pers, individual  consumers,  country  stores, 
and  other  consumers  of  transportation 
in  small  amounts.  An  analysis  of  the 
tonnage  on  all  the  roads  shows  that  the 
classes  on  which  the  raise  is  proposed 
amount  to  not  much  more  than  5  per 
cent,  of  the  total. 

Why,  you  ask,  should  the  railroads, 
even  if  they  need  the  money  very  badly, 
start  out  by  making  5  per  cent,  of  the 
freight  pay  nearly  the  whole  of  the  amount 
needed,  and  exempt  the  other  95  per  cent? 

THE  COWARDICE  OF  THE  RAILROADS 

Put  in  bald  and  brutal  Enghsh,  this  is 
the  reason:  It  is  because  the  railroads 
dare  not,  at  this  time,  undertake  to  dis- 
turb the  railroad  rates  upon  which  the 
Industrial  '' Combines"  of  the  country 
have  been  built  up.  It  is  because  it  is 
easier  to  make  the  small  and  scattered 


WHERE  THE  RAILROAD  DOLLAR  COMES  FROM 
Showing  the  proportion  of  total  earnings  on  all  railroads  earned 
*  in  each  department 

shippers  pay  the  additional  necessary  tax, 
in  order  that  the  Great  American  Trusts 
may  not  be  forced  to  pay  it. 

Of  course,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  this  present  rate  controversy  is  only 
a  beginning.  It  is  a  fact,  as  any  man 
may  find  who  cares  to  talk  at  great  length 
with  the  railroad  lords,  that  this  is  an 
experiment,  and  that  if  it  succeeds  there 
will  be  many  other  increases  as  time  goes 
on.  That  is  the  answer  to  the  last  para- 
graph, and  it  will  be  the  answer  to  the 
whole  of  this  article. 


WHERE  THE  CARS  ARE  FILLED 
Diagram  Showing  how  much  of  every  loo  tons  of  freight  comes 
from  each  of  the  great  classes 
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WHERE  THE  RAILROAD  DOLLAR  GOES 

Showing  how  the  gross  earnings  are  spent  by  all  railroads.  ,  The 
big  salaries  of  which  one  hears  so  much  are  all  included  in 
"general  expenses,  2.58c." 

It  is  true.  In  addition  to  the  items 
included  in  the  raise  which  is  now  being 
sought,  there  are  many  other  items  that 
may  be  raised  from  time  to  time,  as  other 
causes  for  such  raises  spring  up.  But  — 
and  this  is  the  meat  in  the  cocoanut  — 
I  have  yet  to  meet  an  honest  traffic 
officer  of  any  railroad  who  faces  the  pos- 
sibiHty  of  a  general  revision  of  the  com- 
modity rates  upward.  And  it  is  the 
commodity  rate-schedule  that  moves  most 
of  the  tonnage  of  the  great  Industrial 
"Combines." 

Consider  rebates  dead.  Reckon  that 
the  protecting  arm  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  around  you  to  protect  you  against 
any  discrimination  in  charging  you  more 
than  is  charged  "the  Combine"  for 
"similar   service."     Call    the    "midnight- 


tariff"  a  thing  of  the  past.  Believe  that 
the  railroad  which  serves  you  will  give 
you  the  lowest  rates  that  it  can.  Then 
read  the  evidence  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  After  that,  take 
the  first  train  for  the  Trust's  headquarters, 
and  sell  out  at  the  best  price  you  can  get. 
You,  Mr.  Small  Manufacturer,  are  an 
anachronism,  if  the  principle  of  railroad 
rate-making  to-day  is  the  right  one  for 
this  day. 

THE    jmiLDER    OF    TRUSTS 

This  principle  is  not  only  synchronous 
with  the  principle  of  tariff -protection; 
it  is  synonymous.  It  is  the  principle  of 
arbitrary  selection.  A  certain  industry 
is  to  be  fostered  in  this  country.  At  the 
outset,  that  is  the  business  of  the  tariff- 
makers.  They  close  the  markets  of  the 
country  to  foreign  makers.  The  industry 
starts  up.  It  begins  at  half  a  dozen 
cities,  in  half  a  hundred  plants.  In  time, 
by  the  accident  of  brains,,  one  plant  out- 
strips all  the  rest,  or  a  group  of  plants 
located  at  one  city  outstrips  all  rivals. 

Here  the  railroad  schedule  comes  in. 
The  principle  is  that  this  most  powerful 
centre  must  be  conserved.  Its  markets 
must  not  be  invaded  by  new  plants 
springing  up  here  and  there.  Beyond 
that,  it  must  be  strengthened.  Its  com- 
mercial power  must  be  pushed  further 
and  further  beyond  its  original  limits. 
It  must  be  made  a  Trust  centre.  That 
means  that  it  must  get  favorable  rates. 
Its  products  are  taken  out  of  the  "class" 
lists,  and  put  into  the  "commodity 
schedules,"  providing  special  rates  for 
that  industry  at  that  city. 

Is  it  right  —  or  is  it  not? 


/^  1910  Est.  ^ 


1908 


1906 


1905 


THE  PAY  ENVELOPE 
The   average  daily  wages  of  all  railroad  labor  in   the  years  named.       This  increase  of   i43^%  in  the  last 

five   years  is  the  main  excuse  for  higher  rates 
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THE  REWARD  OF  LABOR 
The  total  cash  amount  paid  by  all  railroads  to  all  their  wage-earners  in  the  years  indicated 


I  have  never  met  a  single  responsible 
traffic  officer  of  a  railroad  who  would 
admit,  at  first,  that  this  is  a  basic  prin- 
ciple in  the  making  of  railroad  rates  in 
this  country.  The  railroad  first  made 
the  rates  to  get  the  business.  It  made 
them  as  low  as  it  possibly  could,  to  be 
sure;  but  that  was  because  competition 
forced  it  to  do  so.  The  hottest  com- 
petition in  the  railroad  world  centres 
on  the  products  of  a  great  manufacturer 
located  at  a  great  centre.  Once  the  rates 
are  made  (and  made  by  all  the  railroads 
that  serve  that  centre)  they  become 
virtually  an  integral  part  of  the  manu- 
facturing business  —  part  of  its  stock  in 
trade,  its  selling  organization.  In  more 
than  one  great  industrial  company  that 
could  be  named,  the  item  of  ''good  will" 
would  be  wiped  off  its  balance-sheet  in  six 
months  if  the  railroad  rates  were  raised. 

A  few  of  the  broader  traffic  men  of  the 
big  railroad  systems  recognize  this  fact. 
All  those  who  do  recognize  it  know  full 
well  that  here  lies  the  gist  of  the  whole 
problem.  They  cannot  raise  a  single 
finger  to  change  the  existing  conditions. 
They  can  and  do  attempt  to  wipe  out 
absolutely  everything  that  looks  like  an 
unjust  discrimination  as  between  shippers 
similarly  situated.  In  the  last  year  there 
has  been  a  really  remarkable  cleaning-up 
of  traffic  records.  Soon,  in  all  probability, 
most  of  the  very  high  priced  ''traffic 
experts"  hired  by  trusts  wdll  be  no  longer 
needed.  It  will  be  no  longer  profitable  to 
hire  a  "rate-shark"  at  a  railroad  presi- 
dent's salary  to  get  all  that  can  be  got  out 
of  the  traffic  department  of  the  railroad. 

A   JOB   FOR    "uncle    SAM" 

Right  now,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
episodes  in  the  whole  history  of  railroad 


procedure  in  this  country  is  going  on, 
without  the  beat  of  drums.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  great  industrials,  many 
of  them,  own  little  railroads.  These 
Httle  roads,  located  in  the  yards  or  on 
the  property  of  the  manufacturing  plant, 
perform  a  switching  service  for  the  rail- 
road.    They  get  paid  for  that. 

The  three  following  examples  refer 
to  rates  that  were  formerly  made.  I  do 
not  know  the  present  rates  in  these  cases. 
Therefore  the  illustrations  are  given  merely 
as  illustrations,  without  charging  that 
such  rates  are  in  existence  to-day. 

The  Ilhnois  Steel  Company,  owned  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  had 
a  plant  near  Chicago.  It  had  a  Httle 
railroad  in  the  plant.  When  it  shipped 
a  car  of  freight  out  of  this  plant  to  New 
York,  1,000  miles  away,  the  little  railroad 
received  from  the  big  railroad  10  per 
cent,  of  the  total  rate  collected.  If  the 
car   went   to   Pittsburg,    the   division   of 


LABOR'S  SHARE  OF  THE  RAILROAD  DOLLAR 

Out  of  every  dollar  earned,  wages  of  all  sorts  get  forty-two  cents 
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235.000  miles 


I88O: 


93,600  miles 


WHAT  THE  BUILDERS  HAVE  DONE 
Total  railroad  mileage  ia  the  country  ia  the  years  named 

the  through-rate  gave  the  Steel  Company 
15  per  cent,  of  the  total.  {I  titer  state 
Commerce  Report,  igo4.) 

Nine  Trust-owned  salt  mills  at  Hutchin- 
son, Kan.,  had  a  mile  of  track  around 
them.  They  incorporated  it  into  a  rail- 
road company  and  asked  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  for  a  division  of  the  through-rate 
from  Hutchinson  to  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
and  other  points.  The  big  railroad,  feel- 
ing generous,  allowed  the  httle  one  25  per 
cent,  of  that  through-rate.  This  gave  the 
Trust  plants  an  advantage  of  50  cents  a  ton 
over  their  competitors  w^ho  did  not  have 
a  httle  railroad,  and  made  it  possible 
to  drive  the  independents  out  of  those 
markets.  {Interstate  Commerce  Report, 
1904) 

The  International  Harvester  Company, 
at  Chicago  received,  through  a  small 
switching  railroad  in  its  yard,  nearly  Si 2 
per  car  for  a  service  that  any  railroad 
would  have  been  very  glcid  to  perform 
at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  or  two.  {Interstate 
Commerce  Report,   1904.) 

There  are  hundreds  of  such  httle  rail- 
roads in  this  country,  and  every  plant 
that  owns  one,  and  is  in  a  position  to 
demand  it.  gets  paid  for  the  use  of  it. 
If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  getting  paid, 
make  your  tracks  connect  with  two  rail- 
roads, and  not  with  one  only.  The  pay- 
ments vary;  some  are  httle  and  some  are  big. 

The  traffic  chiefs  of  the  big  railroads 
know^  that  here  there  is  a  lot  of  discrimin- 


ation. They  know  also  that  here  there 
is  danger.  They  all  want  to  adjust  these 
charges.  Since  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  the  Alton-Sw^artschilds  &  Sulz- 
berger case,  in  1909,  every  such  rate  is 
on  record  and  is  recognized  as  directly 
part  of  ''interstate  commerce,"  even  if 
the  little  road  is  entirely  within  a  single 
state. 

Xow  it  might  seem  a  simple  matter 
for  the  railroads  to  get  together  and 
regulate  these  charges  for  terminal  rail- 
roads. It  is  not  so  simple.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment,  in  all  good  faith,  apparently, 
the  big  railroads  have  ''put  it  up"  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
person  of  the  Commission,  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  these  rates,  severally  and 
individually.  In  the  course  of  a  hundred 
years  or  more,  probably,  the  Commission 
will  have  looked  into  them  all.  After  that, 
maybe,  this  will  be  all  straightened  out. 

WHEN  THE  RAILROAD  TURNS  TAIL 

Here,  it  may  be  noted,  the  railroad 
traffic  man  is  dealing  with  the  very  big 
shipper.  Therefore  he  asks  the  help  of 
the  Government.  From  all  that  I  have 
ever  been  able  to  discover  about  the  deal- 
ings between  railroads  and  manufacturing 
trusts,  the  railroad  man  needs  that  help. 
In  this  department  of  the  railroad  work, 
the  traffic  man  is  slave,  not  master.  If 
you  want  to  find  out  how  completely  this 
was  true  in  an  isolated  case,  look  up  the 
records  of  1902,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  I.  E. 
Knapp,  who  tried  to  refine  and  ship  his 
own  petroleum  at  Chanute,  Kan.,  in  com- 
petition with  Trust  shipments.  In  spite 
of  the  best  efforts  of  the  traffic  men,  he 
had  to  give  it  up.  So  have  many  others 
like  himx,  in  many  fields  from  the  oil- tanks 
of    Cahfornia    to  the  sawmills  of  Maine. 

The  railroads  know  with  w^hat  they  have 
to  contend  in  the  coming  years.  They 
know  that  railroad  labor  in  the  aggregate 

151   miles 


1909  ^ 


^ife^&.^a^ef'/'-ifti9i*s?=^?'--' 


1899 


131  miles 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


WTLVT  IS  THE  *'  AVERAGE  HAUL  ?  " 

In  ten  years,  the  average  distance  of  freight  haul  has  increased  more  than  15  per  cent. 

reduce  the  cost  of  service 


This  tends  also  to 
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388  tons 


7  "iH  II  li  TClt^TacTrl^aBa^^ 


1899 


WHAT  IS   A  TRAIN  LOAD? 
In  ten   years,   the  increase   in  loading  has  been   60   per  cent.     This   has  been  a  big  item  in  meeting  the 

increased  wages  without  raising  rates 


is  on  record  to  the  effect  that  railroad 
wages  must  keep  on  rising.  They  know 
that  the  Hmit  of  economy  through  larger 
engines,  bigger  cars,  and  heavier  road-bed 
has  been  reached,  if  not  passed.  They 
are  perfectly  aware  that  terminal  charges 
in  all  the  crowded  cities  are  going  to  be 
heavier  and  heavier  year  by  year.  They 
are  aware  that  the  old-time  schedule  of 
freight  delivery  will  not  do  in  the  coming 
years.  The  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  and  the  railroad  fight  for  life 
itself  are  forcing  a  faster  and  faster  service 
every  twelve  months.  They  know  that 
this  will  continue.  They  know  how  much 
more  it  costs  to  deliver  freight  on  a  fast 
schedule  than  to  hold  local  freight  de- 
liveries for  full  cars,  full  trains,  and  gen- 
eral railroad  convenience.  They  know, 
too,  the  ever-mounting  cost  of  govern- 
ment regulation  —  a  steady  tax  of  close  to 
$25,000,000  a  year  —  and  the  never  ceas- 
ing advance  of  taxes,  of  liability  costs 
for  men  injured,  of  safety  devices  for 
their  own  employees  and  for  the  public. 
On  top  of  it  all,  they  have  been  told  in 
tones  that  defy  an  answer  that  they  must 
pay  more  and  more  for  the  capital  that 
they  raise  by  the  sale  of  securities  in  all 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  they  realize  that  as  the  years 
go  by  they,  too,  must  levy  heavier  taxes. 
If  the  heavier  overhead  charges  of  doing 
business  in  transportation  keep  going  up, 
the  tax  for  transportation  also  must  go 
up.  In  the  first  instance,  they  have 
chosen  the  line  of  least  resistance.  In- 
stead of  telling  the  Steel  Trust,  the  Sugar 
Trust,  the  Harvester  Trust,  and  the  Oil 
Trust  that  they  must  pay  higher  traffic 
taxes  on  their  raw  material  and  their 
finished  product,  they  break  the  ice  by  a 
levy  on  the  little  shipper. 

WHEN  THE  RAILROAD  IS  AS  BOLD  AS  A  LION 

Jones,  who  has  ordered  half  a  carload 
of  furniture  to  fit  up  his  new  house  at 


Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Brown,  who  gets  six- 
teen crates  of  shoes  to  cover  his  counters 
in  the  store  at  Chilton,  Wis.;  Smith, 
whose  cross-roads  store  in  an  Arkansas 
county  demands  small  quantities  of  all 
sorts  of  manufactured  goods  from  time  to 
time  —  these  are  the  fine  of  least  resis- 
tance. They  are  good  subjects  for  an 
experiment  in  transportation  taxes. 

If  the  experiment  works,  and  if  the 
demand  for  more  revenue  continues  — 
as  it  must  —  in  time  the  experiment  will 
be  worked  out  to  new  conclusions.  Per- 
haps, ultimately,  the  great  Industrial 
Trust  will  be  taxed  more.  Perhaps  even 
the  millions  of  tons  of  slack  coal  carried 
on  short  hauls  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  at  rates  that  show  a  loss,  or 
the  other  millions  of  lumber  moved  on 
long  hauls  at  bed-rock  prices,  can  stand 
a  raise.     If  they  can,  they  will  get  it. 

AN  ARISTOCRACY  OF  PRIVILEGED  SHIPPERS 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  American 
public  distrusts  the  railroads  and  will  not 
listen  to  their  plea.  The  pubHc  knows 
that  there  is  to-day,  just  as  there  has 
been  for  three  decades  past,  a  favored 
class  of  shippers  on  the  railroads.  This 
aristocracy  of  the  commercial  world  is 
an  arbitrarily  created  class.  It  is  be- 
cause of  it  that  the  rate  schedules  change 
from  day  to  day.  It  is  because  of  it  that 
the  "average  rate  per  ton  per  mile"  on 
the  American  railroads  is  the  lowest  in 
the  world.  Jones,  Brown,  and  Smith 
never  see  that  ''average  rate."  They  have 
come  to  know  that  the  average  is  made 
by  adding  to  their  Httle  rate-bills  a  very 
large  amount  just  to  keep  the  very  low 
average  of  the  big  shipper's  rate-bills 
from    swamping   the   railroad. 

So  long  as  this  process  left  to  Jones  and 
Smith  and  Brown  a  large  enough  margin  to 
let  them  grow  rich,  or  to  keep  them  from 
being  poor,  all  was  well.  To-day,  the  margin 
has    shrunk.      The    little    manufacturer, 
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the     little     retailer,     the     small     jobber,  rates.     Everywhere,   you   will  meet  men 

the  cross-roads  storekeeper,  the  owner  of  with  theories  concerning  how  rates  ought 

the  isolated  sawmill  —  the  economic  ma-  to  be  made.     Nearly  all  of  these  theories, 

chinery  of  progress  has  caught  them.    The  in  effect,  amount  to  this: 

big  middleman  is  crushing  out  the  small;  Find  out  the  actual  value  of  the  rail- 

the  big  manufacturer  gets  new   railroad  roads    by    a    physical    valuation;  make 

rates  and  spreads  all  over  the  conserved  rates  based  on  that  valuation,  which  will 

territory  of  the  little  one;   the  little  job-  allow    a    fair    return    on    it;   force    these 

ber  is  being  wiped  out  by  the  dozen  every  rates   into  usage  and  see  that  they  are 

day  in  every  line  of  goods.  maintained. 

They  are  the  noisiest  class  in  the  com-  Of  course,  the  Government  must  make 

mercial    w^orld.     It    is    unlucky,    for    the  the  valuation;  of  course,  the  Government 

railroads,   that  in  this  great  adjustment  must  force  the  rates  into  effect;  and  of 

of  their  affairs  they  have  felt  compelled  course,    the    Government   must   see   that 

to  add  another  grievance  to  the  long  list  they  are  maintained. 

of  woes  already  suffered  by  this  scattered  The    programme,    seemingly,    involves 

commercial    class.     There    is    no    doubt  the    scaling-down    of    capital    in    many 

about  the  result  of  it.     The  next  few  years,  cases,  the  increasing  of  it  in  others,  the 

whether  the  railroads  carry  their  point  or  elimination  of  all  ''water"   from  stocks, 

not,  are  going  to  be  the  noisiest  two  or  and    a    general,    wholesale,    and   violent 

three    years    in    their    history.     For    one  readjustment    of    the    financial    affairs  of 

''agitator"  who  has  baited  them  for  the  all  the  railroads. 

last  five  years,   there  will  be  six  in  the  Reading    the    speeches    and    letters    of 

years  that  are  to  come.  Messrs.    Cummins   and   LaFollette  —  the 

two  most  ardent  advocates  of  reform  along 

THE  MAN  WHO  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT  .1     r       .1      ,       .     j   i,-u 

these  unes  —  the  outcome  toward  which 
What  is  more,  the  criticism  of  to-  they  work  is  obvious.  It  is  direct  Govern- 
morrow  will  not  be  the  bHnd  and  ignorant  ment  ownership  and  operation  of  the  rail- 
criticism  of  yesterday.  Such  arguments  roads.  The  gist  of  the  whole  proposal  is 
as  that  based  on  "ton-mile-rates,"  the  to  pool  the  railroads  for  the  purpose  of 
clearest  nonsense  in  the  way  of  an  argu-  making  level  rates.  It  is  perfectly  plain 
ment  that  ever  survived  for  a  long  period  that  if  values  are  to  be  pooled  to  find  a 
of  years,  are  exploded  beyond  recovery,  basis  for  earnings,  capital  must  also  be 
No  living  man  with  a  traffic  grievance  pooled.  There  is  but  one  power  in  the 
cares  one  iota  about  "ton-mile-rates."  world  that  could  do  it;  and  that  is  the 
What  is  worrying  him  is  the  actual  cash-  United  States  Government, 
rate  that  he  pays.  It  is  almost  an  insult  The  other  widespread  theory  is  that 
to  tell  him  that  this  railroad  about  which  the  rates  should  be  based  on  "cost  of 
he  is  objecting  has  saved  its  shippers  service."  Find  out  what  it  costs  to  carry 
several  scores  of  miUions  in  the  last  few  a  certain  ton  of  freight.  Make  the  rate 
years  by  reducing  its  "average  rate."  large  enough  to  cover  that  cost,  plus  a 

"What  do  I  care,"  he  asks,  "if  I  still  fair  profit  on  the  investment, 

have  to  pay  the  same  old  rate  on  my  little  Here,  again,  one  must  assume  that  the 

stuff?"  railroads  are  pooled,  to  find  out  the  cost. 

This  is  the  man  with  whom  the  rail-  The  Erie  and  the  Lackawanna  both  run 

roads  must  deal  to-day.     They  know  it;  from  New  York  to  Buffalo.     You  cannot 

and  very  few  of  them  are  looking  forward  take  the  cost  on  one  of  them  and  force 

with  great  joy  to  the  railroad  tasks  of  the  other  to  make  rates  based  on  that, 

the  next  few  years.  You  will  bankrupt  one  of  them  if  you  do. 

,,^-^'^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  _„      .  You  can  add  the  two  tosrether,  consider 

MEDICINES  TO  KILL  THE  PATIENT  ^1                               j       ^  m 

them   one,    and   strike   an   average   cost. 

Let  us  look  at  the  remedies  proposed  If  you  do   that,  it  is  obvious  that  you 

for  this  state  of  affairs.     Go  out  through  would    also    have    to    add    their    capital 

the   Middle   West,    and   discuss   railroad  together,  consider  them  one  road,  and  dis- 
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tribute   a   proportionate   part   of   profits  as   it    came    in  Germany,  Australia  and 

to  the  owners  of  each.     Once  more  —  the  other  countries. 

United  States  Government.  No    such    revolution    should    threaten 

A  REFORMED  RAILROAD  MAN    PRESCRIBES  ^^^   country   until   all  possible   resourccs 

are    exhausted.     An   experiment   of    that 

Mr.   A.   B.   Stickney,   a   man  who,   as  tremendous    sort,  started    in    a    country 

president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  where  manufacturing,  transportation,  and 

learned   most   that  can  be  learned  about  commercial  development  is  in  full  swing, 

rates  of  every  sort,  advances  a  novel  and  would  almost  certainly  bring  such  ruin  in 

interesting  theory  of  his  own.     He  would  its  train  as  would  wipe  out  from  memory 

leave  the  roads  as  they  are.     He  would  the   terrors  of   the  panic  of   1893.     Any 

abohsh   the   commodity-rates    and    make  financial  critic  in  the  world,  at  the  first 

forty-five  or  more  "classes,"  so  minutely  hint  of  a  widespread  campaign  for  such 

divided  that  every  sort  of  tonnage  could  a  revolution,  would  advise  every  man  of 

be    fitted    into    one    or    another.     These  capital    throughout    the    world   to  with- 

rates  would  be  published  and  filed.  draw  immediately  not  only  from  American 

Of    course,  he   concedes    that  no  such  railroads  but  from  all  American  industries, 

schedule  could  be  arrived  at  by  agreement  from  every  form  of  American  investment 

among  the  roads.     Therefore   there  must  — even  from  the  obligations  of  the  Govern- 

be  a  Government  Commission  with  power  ment  itself. 
to  make  and  enforce  the  rates. 

Mr.  Stickney  claims  to  know  from  ex-  wanted  —  another  cassatt 

perience   that   almost   all   of   the  present  It  is  not  necessary  either  to  throw  the 

discrimination   arises  from   the  fact  that  whole   matter    on    the    shoulders    of    the 

the  rates  of  to-day  cannot  be  published  Government,  or  to  strike  out  new  theories 

in   an   understandable   form.     He   points  of   rate-making   that   would   destroy   the 

out  that  there  are  more  than  86,000,000,-  industries,  shift  the  population  about  the 

000  rates  in  existence,  and  that  they  change  country,  wipe  out  the  wealth  of  Boston, 

at  the  rate  of  one  every  minute  in  every  or    build    new    Bostons    in    the    West, 

working  day.     If  pubHshed,   they   would  The  task  is  not  to  revolutionize  but  to 

fill    a   bookshelf    1,530   feet  long,  full  of  reform. 

books  8  by  10  inches.     They  would  make  Ten  years  ago,  this  same  problem  faced 

4,000  volumes  of  1,000  pages  each.     The  the  railroads  of  the  United  States.     The 

new   schedule   which   he   proposes  would  same  men  who  are  trying  so  hard  to  figure 

need  only  31  volumes,  and  every  shipper  out    an    answer    to-day    found    it    then, 

could  find   out   in  an   instant  just  what  The  great  railroads  were  facing  a  crisis, 

his  rate  ought  to  be  on  any  commodity  In   the   struggle  for   traffic   through    the 

from  any  point  to  any  other  point.  lean    years,    they    had    cut    down    the 

Theoretically,   it  is  perfect.     Actually,  margin  of  profit  on  the  business  of  the 

it  would  abolish  the  entire  rate  structure  big  shippers  to  a  point  where  there  was 

of  the  country,   destroy  the  business  of  no  profit  in  it.     The  railroads  could  not 

every  city  which  has  grown  to  commercial  get   together   and   combine   to   raise   the 

importance  as  a  jobbing  centre  under  the  rates.     They    could     not    agree.     They 

present  basing  plan,  scatter  the  industry  fought    together    over    httle    crumbs    of 

of   New   England   all   over   the   country,  traffic,  just  as  they  fought  together  for 

and  blaze  a  trail  of  industrial  ruin  from  the  tonnage   of   the  Sugar  Trust, 

the    Atlantic    to    the    Mississippi.     The  A  man  came  back  to  the  railroad  busi- 

heart   of    the    question    is    whether    the  ness,  after  a  long  rest.     He   became   the 

privately  owned   railroad   of   the  United  president  of  the  biggest  of  the  railroads. 

States  is  doing  its  job.     If  it  is  not,  can  He  declared,  in  the  face  of  the  ill-concealed 

it  be  made  to  do  so,  remaining  a  private  sneers  of  his  compeers,  that  he  intended 

enterprise?     If  it  can  —  how?  to  estabhsh  railroad  rates  in  his  territory 

If  there  is  no  answer  to  the  question,  upon  a  basis  that  would  yield  a  profit.  ^ 

the  Government  must  come  in  as  owner,  The  man  was  A.  J.  Cassatt,  then  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Pennsylvania.     He  was  not  the  Pennsylvania  and  all  the  other  rail- 

a  traffic  man;  he  was  an  engineer,  yet  he  roads." 
revolutionized  traffic,  and  did  it  so  quickly 

4-1,    4-    -4-               •         4-1,                 ^^  4-    ^o^    ^1^/  A    PROMISE    AND    A    THREAT 

that  it  remains  the  one  most  marvelous 

achievement   in    the    life    of   one    of    the  Go  down  into  Wall  Street  to-day,  or 

strongest    of     the    railroad    giants.      He  over    into    London,    Paris,    and    Berhn. 

injected    into    the    railroad    situation    a  You   will   hear   that   same   message,  sent 

new  idea.     He  called  it  ''community  of  to  the  same  railroads.     The  cause  is  the 

interest."      Because    he    knew    the    true  same.     The    railroads    must    have    more 

circumstances,  he  coaxed  his  own  railroad  money.     If  they  don't  —  ''God  help  the 

to   spend   890.000,000  in  buying   up   the  railroads  I"      If    they   succeed  —  there   is 

stocks  of  two  or  three  disturbing  rivals,  no  limit  to  the  funds  that  wait  for  the 

Then  he  forced  peace  upon  them.  opening  of  Oklahoma,  for  the  thousands 

To-day  the  same  crisis  stares  the  rail-  of  miles  of  road  that  Texas  needs,  for  the 
roads  in  the  face.  They  do  not  meet  it  biUions  of  dollars  of  equipment,  improve- 
squarely.  Under  the  Cassatt  readjust-  ment,  and  additions  that  the  railroads 
ment,  they  did  not  try  to  meet  the  grow-  must  have  if  they  are  to  do  their  job. 
ing  deficit  by  picking  out  the  httle  shippers  Is  it  not  time  that  some  new  Cassatt 
and  raising  the  rates  on  their  scattered  rose  up  in  the  councils  of  the  railroads 
shipments.  They  went,  instead,  into  the  and  said:  "Let  us  adjust  our  rates  to 
offices  of  the  mightiest  shippers  in  the  a  living  basis.  Let  us  begin  with  those 
world  and  told  them,  squarely,  that  their  who  can  best  aft'ord  it  —  to  whom  we  give 
rates  were  going  up.  Of  course  there  the  best  of  our  service  at  the  lowest  cost, 
were  fights,  compromises,  bribes,  threats,  Let  us,  together,  as  one  man,  sit  down  and 
coaxings.  The  railroads  stood  together  revise  the  commodity  tariffs,  so  that  the 
against  them.  They  did  it  because  Cas-  great  industrials  shall  share  with  Smith 
satt  stood  over  them,  holding  them  firm  and  Jones  and  Brown  the  burden  of  our 
against  the  storm.  Behind  Cassatt  stood  costs." 
the  great  banking  houses.  Of  course,  to  avoid  being  indicted  for 

"If  you  succeed,"  they  told  him,  "there  conspiracy,   the  next  thing  to  do  would 

is  no  end  to  the  resources  that  we  can  put  be  to  get  the  Administration  interested, 

into  your  hands.     If  you  fail  —  God  help  After  that  —  the  great  adjustment  of  rates! 


CAN  THE    INDIVIDUAL  BEAT  THE 

COMBINATION? 

HOW  AND  WHY  THE  SIVIALL  BUSINESS,  WELL  MANAGED,  HAS  ITS  BEST  OPPORTLT^ITY 

TO-DAY 

BY 

JOSEPH   GILPIN   PYLE 

A  YOUNG     man     cannot     hope     to  mind    to   be    a   hired    man   all    his    life, 

build    up    a    successful    business  Modern  business  conditions  may  be  bene- 

-     of    his  own  in  competition  with  ficial  to  the  world  as  a  whole,  but  they 

the     Trusts.       Combination     has    made  are  death  to   individual  enterprise  on  a 

ttat  impossible.     He  must  make   up  his  small   scale." 
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These  premises  and  this  conclusion  are 
widely  asserted  and  generally  credited 
to-day.  They  originate  mostly  with  one 
or  the  other  of  two  classes  of  people: 
theorists,  who  get  their  ideas  from  social- 
ist platforms  and  sensational  newspaper 
articles,  or  weak-willed  men  who  wish 
to  find  outside  themselves  an  excuse  for 
their  failure.  It  is  highly  important  for 
the  whole  community  to  know  whether 
or  not  they  are  true. 

Probably  there  is  no  other  question 
so  vital  and  so  troubling  to  a  multitude 
of  persons  in  this  country.  Ambitious 
young  men,  who  have  learned  a  business 
and  saved  a  little  money  or  established  a 
modest  credit  that  would  enable  them  to 
make  an  independent  start,  want  to  know 
about  it.  Is  it  worth  their  while  to  try? 
Is  there  a  fighting  chance  to  win  out  in 
an  independent  business  of  their  own,  or 
has  combination  so  closed  the  field  that 
the  odds  from  the  beginning  are  hope- 
lessly against  them? 

''bucking  the  trust" 

The  first  answer  is  concrete  and  prac- 
tical. I  know  of  a  concern  engaged  in 
manufacturing  an  article  in  competition 
with  one  of  the  most  successful  Trusts. 
Its  plant  is  situated  in  a  Western  state, 
and  it  has  never  advertised  or  employed 
an  outside  salesman.  It  began  with  the 
idea  that  enough  people  to  support  a 
business  wanted  a  reliable  grade  of  this 
article  at  a  reasonable  price;  that  when 
they  had  tried  and  were  satisfied  with 
it,  they  would  keep  on  buying  and  tell 
their  friends;  and  that  custom  thus  won 
and  held  by  the  merit  of  the  product  is 
the  most  valuable  business-asset.  The 
result  of  several  years'  experience  is 
that  if  you  want  to  buy  anything  from 
that  house  your  order  must  be  placed 
some  weeks  before  you  need  the  goods. 
The  factory  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
demand. 

I  know  of  a  concern  in  one  of  our  largest 
cities  that  began  in  a  small  way  to  make 
fittings  for  automobiles.  It  seemed  a 
hopeless  undertaking.  These  machines 
are  made  by  big  companies,  their  attach- 
ments are  mostly  patented,  they  are 
bought  complete.     But  this  factory  can- 


not expand  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with 
its  orders. 

I  know  where  two  young  men,  between 
ten  and  twenty  years  ago,  started  a  little 
manufacturing  business  in  a  Western 
city.  Their  assets  were  knowledge  of 
their  trade,  faith  in  themselves,  industry, 
and  total  cash  resources  of  less  than  a 
thousand  dollars.  To-day  their  concern 
could  be  sold  for  half  a  million. 

I  have  had  an  experience  recently  that 
confirms  these  facts  and  also  carries  with 
it  the  explanation  of  the  whole  series.  I 
wanted  a  piece  of  work  done  which, 
though  not  large  in  the  total,  meant 
regular  employment  and  steady  payments 
throughout  the  year.  I  suggested  my 
own  estimate  of  a  fair  cost-price  in  sub- 
mitting the  proposal  to  two  concerns. 
The  head  of  each  happened  to  be  a  per- 
sonal friend  who  was  ready  to  talk  with 
me  frankly. 

One  firm  was  large,  and  the  manager 
proved  to  me  from  his  books  that  the  sum 
I  thought  adequate  was  below  actual 
cost  to  him.  The  head  of  the  other,  a 
newer  and  smaller  enterprise,  accepted 
the  proposition  with  some  eagerness  and 
was  wilHng  to  show  me  how  he  could 
make  good  money  by  it.  This  difference 
is  the  most  significant  fact  to-day  for  those 
who  think  of  engaging  in  business,  and 
for  economic  students  as  well. 

Both  houses  had  put  in  the  same  system 
of  cost  estimates.  The  big  one  had  to 
earn  income  on  dead  and  buried  capital 
and  on  inflated  stock  values  due  to  con- 
solidation; had  to  pay  many  high-priced 
superintendents  and  managers  of  de- 
partments, and  even  then  could  not  pre- 
vent waste.  The  small  one  had  to  earn 
only  on  capital  actually  invested,  the 
manager  was  his  own  superintendent, 
he  himself  worked  after  hours  when 
necessary,  and  his  constant  study  was  to 
make  economies  without  injuring  product. 
The  result  was  that  the  large  concern 
had  to  charge  so  much  more  per  unit 
for  any  job  than  the  small  one  that 
competition  between  them  did  not  exist. 
The  latter  could  earn  a  good  profit 
where  no  effort  of  the  former  could 
prevent  a  loss. 

The  man  who  looks  about  him  can  find 
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duplicates  of  these  experiences  anywhere,  big  man  in  it  can  always  beat  a  big  shop 

Every  small  town  of  from  five  thousand  with  a  little  man  in  it.     It  can  hold  its 

people   up   has  its  one   or  more  growing  own  against  a  big  shop  with  a  big  man 

manufacturing    concerns,    scarcely    heard  in  it. 

of  outside.     Every  large  city  has  dozens         The    confusion    of    legitimate    business 

of  them,  mostly  unknown  to  its  own  people,  with    high    finance    has    confounded    our 

Some  fail;  most  grow  with  the  country,  estimates  of  existing  business  conditions. 

The  interesting  point  is  that  they  seem  The  ambition  of  probably  a  majority  of 

to  be  no  more  hindered  by  combinations  young  business  men  is  to  go  into  some-    ^ 

of   capital    than   were    such    industries    a  thing  wherj  they  can,  after  a  few  years,^H 

hundred    years    ago.     But    they    grow    a  either  by  increased   capitalization  or  by 

hundred  times  as  fast  as  they  would  have  selling   out   to   a   Trust,   realize   millions, 

grown  then.  This,  fortunately,  is  getting  less  and  less 

Demand  is  dependable.     The  standard  possible  every  year.     Hence  many  of  the 

of  living  in  this  country  maintains  a  cer-  complaints  of  waning  opportunity.     But 

tain    market.     It    is    demonstrable    that  there  is  not  a  city  in  the  country  where 

the  additions  to  cost  of  production  charge-  the  young  man  who  knows  his  job  and  is 

able  to  industrial  consolidation  have  now  willing  to  work  hard  and  wait  his  time 

in  many  cases  more  than  counterbalanced  cannot   camp   next   door   to    the   biggest 

its  possible  economies.     The  fiction  that  establishment  there,  build  up  a  business  in 

it  is  a  saving  process  is  yielding  to  the  fact  actual    competition,  remain  independent, 

of  rising  prices.     When  independent  con-  and  win  out,  in  his  lifetime,  a  financial 

cerns  unite,  capitalization  always  increases,  success  that  would  have  been  impossible 

frequently  multiplies;  direct  and  effective  and  seemed  incredible  to  his  grandfather, 
supervision  of  details  becomes  impossible; 
and,  by  a  natural  law,  prices  Advance;  opportunity  is  not  waning 

because  of  greater  cost,  absence  of  com-         The  fact  is  that  the  great  rise  in  prices 

petition,  and   the  human  desire   to   take  has    created    almost    innumerable    oppor- 

the  greatest  possible  gain,  to  the  limit  set  tunities  for  the  man  with  only  his  own 

by  the  refusal  or  inability  of  the  purchaser  ability   to   depend   on.     It   has  increased 

to  pay.     This  is  just  as  certain  as   the  rewards   and   eliminated  more   than  half 

working  out  of  any  other  natural   law.  the    chances    of    failure.     Soap    bubbles 

It  makes   the   opportunity  of   the   small  burst  just  as  quickly  and  leave  as  few 

business  man.  substantial  remnants  now  as  in  the  Middle 

If  he  has  sense,  he  does  not  advertise  Ages.     Good  seed  germinates  as  readily 

that   he    is    bucking    a   Trust.     He    just  as    then   and   produces   a   much   heavier 

plants  a  bit  of  the  field  which  that  com-  crop. 

bination  has  plowed  and  harrowed  for  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  those 
him,  because  it  has  now  grown  so  big  who  believe  that  human  experience  moves 
that  it  cannot  do  the  work  well.  He  in  cycles  through  which  it  constantly 
stands  on  his  own  feet.  He  begins  to  repeats  itself.  Certainly  nothing  seems 
supply  something  that  the  people  must  better  estabhshed  than  the  fact  that  the 
have.  He  can  make  it  better  than  the  growth  of  industrial  combination,  bring- 
big  concerns,  because  he  looks  after  ing  to  the  surface  the  economic  evils  and 
everything  himself;  he  can  make  it  cheaper,  weaknesses  inherent  in  the  system,  has 
because  his  fixed  charges  are  only  a  frac-  re-created  the  opportunity  of  the  small 
tion  of  theirs.  He  thinks  quite  as  much  business  and  the  independent  manufac- 
about  keeping  customers  as  about  finding  turer  and  trader.  If  he  does  not  aim  too 
them.  If  he  does  not  select  something  high,  he  can  score  a  bull's-eye.  He  may 
where  the  supply  of  raw  material  is  limited  not  die  a  millionaire;  but  if  he  dies  poor, 
or  already  controlled  by  trade  rivals,  and  or  owning  any  master  save  himself,  it 
if  he  means  to  build  up  a  business  and  not  will  be  not  because  of  modern  conditions, 
to  capitalize  one  for  selling  out  at  a  big  but  because  he  is  not  man  enough  to  put 
profit,  he  will  win.     A  little  shop  with  a  up  the  right  kind  of  fight. 
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Zhc  flDarcb  of  Events 


WHEN  you  are  vexed  or  despondent 
or  discouraged  —  whenever  you 
have  any  ailment  of  the  tem- 
per—  bestir  yourself  and  do  acts  of  kind- 
ness and  affection.  That's  a  good  rule  of 
life  at  all  times;  for  by  it  you  will  prevent 
morbidities  of  the  spirit.  The  good  habit 
that  Christmas  has  fixed  on  us  (and 
blessed  be  Christmas  for  this  reason!)  is 
that  then  at  least  we  do  give  good- 
feeling  toward  our  fellows  some    exercise. 

The  poor  soul  that  haunts  the  bargain- 
counters  in  mid-December  to  find  some 
conventional  present  that  he  can  ill  afford 
for  every  one  in  the  family  or  in  the 
circle  of  his  close  acquaintance  —  he  is 
the  pitiful  victim  of  Christmas;  for  he  is 
like  a  man  who,  having  allowed  all  his 
muscles  to  become  soft,  is  called  on  sud- 
denly to  use  them:  they  are  flabby  and 
awkward  beyond  measure.  Yet  even  he 
profits  by  his  poor  annual  effort  to  express 
the  dumb  kindliness  of  his  soul. 

The  triumph  of  Christmas  is  never 
won  by  the  baffied  and  weary  person  who 
merely  spends  his  money  for  presents; 
for  presents  are  incidents  and  you  can 
feel  the  forced  and  unnatural  quality  of 
many  of  them.  The  triumph  is  won  by 
the  simplest  and  most  natural  exercise 
of  kindliness  —  a  flower  that  fits  a  mood, 
a  ribbon  that  matches  a  gown,  a  letter 
that  recalls  old  days  of  pleasure  and 
companionship,  a  book  that  convexs  a 
message  of  inspiration  or  of  rest,  a  toy 


that  fits  the  child,  a  call  on  a  lonely 
neighbor,  a  card  in  memory  of  an  old 
friendship  —  whatever  comes  naturally 
and  conveys  a  genuine  feeling.  And 
when  the  genuine  feeling  ends  —  stop. 
You  can't  manufacture  a  real  Christmas; 
you  can't  buy  it.  You  can't  make  it 
by  proxy.  If  it  comes  not  out  of  the 
wxlls  of  sincerity,  it  comes  not  at  all. 

And  on  Christmas  as  on  all  other  days  the 
greatest  good  comes  to  the  giver,  not  to 
the  receiver  of  gifts  and  attentions. 
Every  human  being,  therefore,  has  it  with- 
in himself  to  make  his  Christmas  what  he 
will.  It  is  by  the  natural  exercise  of 
the  spirit  that  it  finds  joy  and  growth. 

Think  back  over  your  whole  life  and 
find  those  persons  to  whom  you  owe  the 
deepest  gratitude.  Send  them  some  simple 
and  sincere  expression  of  it  —  a  letter  to 
one,  a  photograph  to  another,  any  fit 
thing  for  grateful  memory's    sake. 

Then  think  all  around  your  fife  for  the 
past  year  and  decide  who  touched  it  most 
helpfully,  and  remember  them.  Think 
again  of  those  about  you  who  would 
most  heartily  respond  with  a  glow  of  the 
spirit  to  your  kindly  remembrance. 

This  will  bring  them  all  a  happy  Christ- 
mas,  so   far   as   you   can   bring  it;  and. 
most  of  all,  it  will  give  your  better  selfj 
that  exercise  of  sincere  kindhness  by  wh^^,^ 
your    temperament    and    your    char- 
will  grow.     And  this  will  mean  f^^^ 
Christmas  for  you.  oism,- /-".c^  ^jt^s] 
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Photograph  by  Pictorial  News  Co.. 

MR.  ALAN  R.  HAWLEY  AND  MR.  AUGUSTUS  POST 

THE   BALLOOXISTS   \\-H0  TRAVELED    1,355   MILES   IN  FORTY-SDC  HOLTIS   IX   THE     "AMERICA   H," 
XD      PUSHED      A     world's      RECORD      OUT      OF      REACH      OF      THE       FOREIGN      CONTESTANTS 


Copj'nVht,  Pictorial  News  Co. 

THE  "AMERICA,"  THE  FIRST  AIRSHIP  TO  START  ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC 


Copyrisrht.  Pictorial  News  Co. 


THE  CREW  OF  MR.  WELLMAN'S  DIRIGIBLE,  'AMERICA" 

(from  left  to   right:    MESSRS.    SIMON,    WELLMAN,   VANIMAN,    AUBERT,    "jACK"   IRWIN,   AND   LOUd) 

[See  'V/  .\'e7v  Out. et  for  Heroism,"  pa:.;e  I37I5\ 


MARSHAL  HERMES  DA  FONSECA,  THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  BRAZH. 

LIFELONG    SOLDIER,    SECRETARY   OF   WAR   UNDER   THE    PREVIOUS 
ADMINISTRATION,    AND   A   FIRM   FRIEND   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 
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Photoq;rapli  by  W.  H.  Tenkins 

PROFESSOR  LIBERTY  H.  BAILEY'S  MODEL  RURAL  SCHOOL 


MODEL  RURAL  SCHOOL  AT  THE  MISSOURI  STATE  NORMAL 

DESIGN  BY  PRESIDENT  JOHN  R.  KIRK;  HAS  GAS,  ELECTRICITY,  HOT  AND  COLD  WATER, 
FURNACE,  VENTILATION-STACKS,  BOOK-CASES,  STEREOPTICON,  LABORATORIES,  WORK-BENCHES, 
GAS-RANGE  AND  LAUNDRY,  DARK-ROOM,  BULB  ROOM,  AND  GYMNASIUM;  THE  COST  WAS  $2,500. 
BY  RUNNING  THE  DYNAMO  (WITH  A  GASOLENE  ENGINE)  TWENTY  MINUTES  EVERY  MONDAY 
MORNING,     ENOUGH    ELECTRICITY    IS      STORED     IN      THE      BATTERY    TO    LAST   A    WHOLE     WEEK 
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Photograph  by  Brown  Bros. 


MR.  RALPH  JOHNSTONE,  A  WRIGHT  FLYER 

WJIO    SOARED    9,714    FEET    AND    BROKE    THE     WORLd's    RECORD   FOR   HEAVIER- THAN-AIR  MA- 
CHINES AT  BELMONT  PARK,  LONG  ISLAND.     HF  WAS  KILLED  ON  NOVEMBER  1 7,  IQIO,  AT  DENVER 

[See  "  The  Men  in  the  yfir."  page  13720] 


Photograph  by  Brown  Bros. 


MR.  JOHN  B.  MOISANT,  OF  CHICAGO 


WHO,    DURING    THE    INTERNATIONAL   AVIATION    MEET,    TWICE    WRESTED   HONORS   FROM   FOREIGN 
FLIERS,    EACH    TIME    RACING   AGAINST   GREAT   ODDS   AND   AT   THE   IMMINENT  RISK    OF    HIS    LIFE 


Photograph  by   Brown  Bros 

MR.  CLAUDE  GRAHAME-WHITE,  INTERNATIONAL  CUP  WINNER 

WHO  DRO\E   HIS   BIPLANE   62   MILES   AT   THE   RATE   OF  6li  MILES  AN  HOUR   AND   BECAME  THE 

WINNER     WHEN     THE     SPEEDIER     LE     BLANC     MET     WITH     AN     ACCDDENT  IN     THE     LAST     LAP 

\See  "  The  Men  in  the  Air,"  page  137^0] 
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A  NEW  CONDITION  IN  POLITICS  TV, a   nor^.^o^ofo                    <.  i 

ine  Democrats  are  now  taken  on  trial. 

IT  WAS  both  natural  and  whole-  The  Democrats  have  the  burden,  then, 
some  that  the  party  which  has  had  of  a  great  opportunity  and  a  great  re- 
legislative  control  of  the  Govern-  sponsibihty  —  and  so  far  nothing  else, 
ment  for  fifty  years,  except  for  a  very  The  fortunes  of  their  party  will  depend 
brief  interval,  should  receive  rebuke  and  now  on  their  sincerity  and  on  their  national 
rebuff.  leadership.  They  must  develop  such 
It  is  a  remarkable  record  that  the  party  leadership  as  the  party  has  had  only  once 
has  had;  and  any  man  who  looks  at  it  during  this  half-century  —  in  the  sincerity 
historically  will  hardly  wonder  either  at  its  and  the  courage  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  He 
tenacity  of  power  or  at  the  growth  of  won  by  following  his  convictions  and  not 
the  abuse  of  it.  Heaven  knows  that  its  by  mere  party  organization. 
abuses  have  been  flagrant  enough.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  in  its  favor  that 

it  has  shown  —  even  if  too  late  for  this  It  is  the  most  interesting  time  in  poli- 

last  election  —  a  determined  effort  within  tics  that  has  come  in  the  active  Hfe  of 

its  ranks  to  become  again  the  party  of  most  men  now  Hving,  and  the  most  hope- 

the    people's    conscience.     If    the    ''In-  ful.     The  people  demand  tariff  reduction, 

surgent"  wing  had  won  general  recogni-  the    regulation    of    corporations,    the    re- 

tion  somewhat  earlier  —  soon  enough  to  duction  of  governmental  expenditure,  the 

have  prevented  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  removal    of    the    corporation    control    of 

—  the  party  might  have  been  saved  the  politics,    and   most   of  all   they  demand 
rebuke  that  it  has  received.  sincerity.     Both  parties  subscribe  to  these 

The  party  deserved  defeat,  because  it  doctrines.     The  question  is  which  is  the 

denied  the  people's  demand  for  a  reduction  more    earnest.      For    the    moment    the 

of  the  tariff,  because  it  continued  in  too  Republicans    are    wholesomely    rebuked, 

close  alHance  with  great  interests,  because  and    the    Democrats    are    on    sufferance, 

it  was  arrogant  in  the  House,  and  because  But  the  same  lash  will  fall  with  the  same 

the  President,  as  its  head,  gave  his  ap-  severity  on  them  if  they  resort  to  evasion, 

proval  to  the  retrogressive  wing  of  it  —  For  there  are  no  longer  parties  in  the  old 

because,  in  a  word,  of  insincere  deahng  sense  —  no  longer  organizations  that  can 

with    the   people.     Thousands    of   voters  count  on  blind  obedience, 

who  looked  to  Mr.  Taft  to  act  on  the  tariff  This  wholly  new  condition  is  not  only 

according  to  conviction  were  disappointed  interesting:  it    is    almost    revolutionary, 

when  he  acted  according  to  party  tactics  for  it  means  that  the  people  seem  Hkely 

—  bad  tactics  at  that.     This  was  surely  to  exert  a  more  direct  control  over  the 
the  strongest  cause  of  the  popular  rebuke.  Government.    The  indirect  method  of  ex- 
There    has    been    during  this  half-cen-  pressing  themselves  through  party  loyalty 

tury  no  other  such  proof  of  the  emanci-  is  played  out.     It  has  ceased  to  be  effec- 

pation  from  party  ties.     This  is  the  most  tive.      The     strength,     the    depth,    and 

significant  fact  of  all.  seriousness   of    the    people's    earnestness 

And  this  means  that  the  next  Demo-  were   not    appreciated    until    November 

cratic  House  need  not  consider  its  hold  8th. 

on  the  public  as  secure.  It  means  the  The  only  parts  of  the  country  where 
personal  triumph  quite  as  much  as  a  the  Republicans  held  their  ground  de- 
party  triumph  of  such  clean  and  capable  cently  well  was  in  the  territory  of  the 
men  as  Governors  Wilson  of  New  Jersey,  ''Insurgent"  wing  of  the  party. 
Dix  of  New  York,  Foss  of  Massachusetts,  EvenMr.  Roosevelt  was  not  emphatic  and 
Harmon  of  Ohio,  and  Baldwin  of  Con-  insistent  on  tariff  reduction;  and  the  effect 
necticut.  It  does  not  mean  that  these  of  his  campaigning  was  not  advantageous, 
states  are  become  permanently  Demo-  A  man  who  is  left  cold  by  the  sheer 
cratic.  The  Democratic  victory  was  more  iniquity  of  the  Payne-Aldnch  Act  could 
a  rebuke  to  the  Republicans  than  it  was  a  not  fire  and  sway  his  fellow-citizens  this 
vote   of   confidence   in   their   opponents,  year  on  other  moral  issues. 
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THE  LEADERSfflP  OF  THE  GREAT  VALLEY  tirement    of    corporations    from    politics. 

ONE    New    York    writer    on    public  Men  of  this  mood  will   have   control,    no     J 

affairs    recently    said    of    another,  matter  who  hold  the  offices.                             I 

in   the   tone   of   compliment:   ''He   really  It  is  interesting,  by  the  way,  to  discover,     } 

feels    that    Wyoming    and    Nevada    are  as   these   men   of    the   Middle   West   are     j 

parts    of    the    United    States,    and    that  every  day  discovering,  that  their  doctrines     j 

Missouri   is   as   important   as   Massachu-  and  temper  are  as  welcome  in  the  Eastern     i 

setts."     That  was  a  compliment,  but  it  States  as  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.     There 

"  was  the  same  kind  of  compliment  as  if  is    probably    as    large    a    percentage    of 

one    man    had    said    of    another,    ''He's  "Insurgents,"  in    both    parties,    in    New      ^ 

honest."     It's  a  virtue  that  ought  to  be  York  City  as  in  Kansas  or  Iowa.     But 

taken  for  granted,  and  it  becomes  worthy  there  is  this  difference:  in  the  excessive 

of  remark  only  when  suggested  suspicion  organization    of    city   life    the   individual 

arises.     Every  American  who  knows  his  does    not    count    for    as    much.     He    is 

country  and  has  caught  the  spirit  of  it  organized  into  a  sort  of  political  servitude 

feels  that  Connecticut  is  as  real  as  Kansas,  or    inertia.     It    is    true,    therefore,  that 

and  that  New  York  City  belongs  on  the  Iowa    and    Kansas    and    Wisconsin    are 

same    map    that    holds    Kalamazoo.     It  helping    New    York    and    perhaps    even 

is   a   somewhat   difficult   exercise    to    see  Pennsylvania    to    find    themselves, 

the  United  States  while  you  are  in  Texas  ^^^  right  TO  VOTE 
at   the   same  angle  as  when  you  are  in 

Rhode  Island.     But  it  is  only  by  such  /^^OMPLAINT    is    heard    from     many 

practice   that  you   escape   the  inertia   of  V^     states  that  the  registration  of  voters 

locaHsm    and   prepare    yourself    to   guess  was    unexpectedly    light    this    year.     It      „ 

well  on  a  national  election.  does  not  appear  that  the  general  interest      | 

Just     now  —  during     the     last     few  in  politics  is  less;  rather  it  is  notoriously 

years,    and   doubtless    so   it   will   be    for  greater  than  it  has  been  for  years.     In 

several    years    to    come  —  the    mood    of  New    York,    where    there    was    raging   a 

the    Middle    West    is    an    indispensable  bitter    struggle    and    where    the    closing 

part   of  a  well-balanced   citizen's   equip-  weeks  of  the  campaign  in  particular  were 

ment.     There  they  had  a  Dolliver  (peace  of  quite  enthralling  interest,  registration 

to  his  memory !)  and  they  have  a  Cummins  was  neglected  by  so  many  citizens  as  to 

and   a  La   Follette  in  poHtics,    and   the  arouse    the    wonder    of    all    newspapers 

aggressive  Kansans  of  the  same  temper;  and  of  all  public  speakers, 

in  education  they  have  a  University  of  The  failure  of  citizens  to  vote  is  lamenta- 

Wisconsin,  and  others  Hke  it;  in  industry  ble.     Any  measure  that  discourages  their 

they  have  the  largest  measure  of  diffused  voting  is  regrettable.     It  is  necessary  to 

wealth  —  rich   farmers,   for  instance.     In  guard  the  ballot,  and  registration  is  the 

a   word,    these    communities   have   fewer  best  method  thus  far  proposed  to  insure 

men  who  are  hired  men  than  most  com-  the   good   faith   of   voters.     But   it  is  a 

munities  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  more  question    whether    the    requirements    of 

who  are  their  own  principals;   and   they  the  present  registration  laws  are  not  too 

have   less    servitude    to    traditions  —  live  exacting.     To   cast   a   vote,    a   citizen  is 

less   in   the   shadow   of   the   past  —  than  required    to   present    himself   at   a   place 

men  in  the  South  and  the  East.      The  in-  appointed,  on  an  appointed  day,  between 

dividual  man  has  freer  play.     And  tnis  designated  hours,  after  having  previously 

individual    man    is    making    himself    tne  presented   himself   at   another  place   ap- 

leader  in  public   opinion  in   the   United  pointed,  on  a  certain  other  day,  or  (in 

States  for  some  time  to  come.  some  states)  on  one  of  two  or  three  other 

It  is  out  of  this  Middle  West  that  the  specified  days, 

demand    for    railroad    regulation    came.  It  might  be  argued  that  a  citizen  ought 

and    the    demands    for    the    restraint    of  to  have  interest  enough  in  public  affairs 

corporations,  for  the  popular  election  of  to    go    twice    on    the    errand  —  once    to 

United   States   Senators,  and   for   the   re-  register  and  once  to  vote.     So  he  ought, 
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but  experience  shows  that  in  many  cases 
he  does  not.  With  the  best  of  intentions, 
a  goodly  number  of  citizens  each  year  find 
that  from  one  cause  or  another  they  have 
not  registered.  In  some  cases  they  were 
not  able  to  be  at  home  on  registration 
days;  in  other  cases  they  were  sick;  in 
others,  their  daily  work  prevented  their 
registering;  in  others,  interest  in  the 
election  was  not  aroused  until  after  the 
date  for  registering. 

The  professional  politician  does  not  fail 
to  register;  neither  does  the  '"floater."  It 
is  the  busy  man  —  just  he  whose  vote 
is  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  State  —  who  has  not  registered.  Very 
likely  it  was  his  own  fault  —  but  that 
doesn't  remove  the  regret.  The  casting 
of  a  vote  should  be  made  as  easy  as  possi- 
ble. The  opportunity  to  register  should 
be  made  as  broad  as  possible.  The  right 
to  vote  should  not  be  canceled  by  sickness 
or  absence  or  even  forgetfulness.  While 
reformers  are  planning  to  enlist  good 
citizens  in  the  fight  for  good  government, 
let  them  consider  the  advisability  of  es- 
tablishing some  system  of  continuous 
registration. 

A  GOOD  EXAMPLE 

MR.  JAMES  S.  WHIPPLE  was  ac- 
cused of  cofiducting  the  Forest, 
Fish,  and  Game  Department  of  the 
state  of  New  York  in  a  manner  detri- 
mental to  the  public  interest.  Governor 
Hughes  appointed  an  investigating  com- 
mittee, which  made  an  adverse  report. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Whipple  resigned.  In 
his  letter  of  resignation  he  said: 

My  dear  Governor:  As  a  result  of  the 
criticisms  made  of  my  department,  I  desire 
to  tender  my  resignation,  to  take  effect  at 
once.  This  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  either 
the  facts  or  the  conclusions  set  up  in  the 
report,  but  I  do  emphatically  deny  the  truth 
of  the  facts  stated  and  disagree  from  the 
conclusions  reached.  I  recognize,  however, 
that,  as  a  result  of  this  report,  my  usefulness 
to  the  state  in  this  department  has  been 
destroyed.  I  have  given  to  the  work  my 
entire  time,  and  my  heart  has  been  in  it.  I 
have  kept  in  touch  with  the  friends  of  Con- 
servation in  the  state.  It  is  a  thousand 
times  more  important  that  this  great  work 
should  go  on  and  that  it  should  not  become 


a  subject  of  political  contention  than  that 
I  should  retain  the  office.  For  these  reasons, 
to  reheve  you  of  any  embarrassment,  and 
without  solicitation  on  the  part  of  anyone, 
I  respectfully  tender  my  resignation. 

THE  HEART  OF  POLITICAL  CORRUPTION 

ANEW  edition  of  Professor  F.  W. 
Taussig's  book  on  ''Protection" 
brings  out  an  interesting  point  connected 
with  the  tariff:  The  Dingley  Act  — 
which  estabHshed  the  highest  rates  ever 
in  force  up  to  the  time  of  the  Act  under 
which  we  are  now  Hving  —  was  the  longest- 
Hved  of  all  the  Tariff  Acts;  it  held  for 
twelve  years.  Next  in  length  of  Hfe  was 
the  Walker  ''Free  Trade"  Act  of  1846, 
which  held  for  eleven  years.  Thus  the 
extreme  type  of  legislation  on  either  hand 
survived  longer  than  any  of  the  compro- 
mise measures  between  them. 

Under  both  of  these  Acts  alike,  the 
country  enjoyed  unusual  business  activity 
—  unusual  "prosperity"  in  the  common 
phrase.  There  was,  however,  a  difference 
in  the  diffusion  of  this  prosperity,  the 
high  tariff  having  created  a  special  class 
whom  the  Government  empowers  to  tax 
the  mass  of  the  people. 

Professor  Taussig,  writing  from  the 
detached  position  of  an  economist,  sees 
in  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  at  least  this 
much  hope:  "The  increases  of  duties 
were  more  furtive,  the  reductions  were 
more  loudly  proclaimed." 

Sir  Alfred  Mond,  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish Member  of  Parliament,  who  recently 
visited  the  United  States,  left  this  remark 
behind  him  when  he  went  home: 

"Since  I  have  been  in  your  country  I  have 
observed  that  everybody  seems  much  con- 
cerned on  the  rottenness  in  politics.  This 
is  a  very  good  sign,  and  I  applaud  it  with  all 
my  heart.  But  I  must  confess  that  I  am  al- 
together puzzled  at  the  attitude  of  your  public 
men  upon  the  subject  of  poHtical  rottenness. 
They  seem  all  of  them  merely  to  move  around 
on  the  outside  of  the  problem;  they  act  as 
if  they  were  afraid  of  going  at  the  heart  of  it. 
They  all  are  apparently  afraid  of  facing  the 
chief  force  for  political  corruption  in  your 
country.     I  mean  the  tariff." 

Sir  Alfred's  point  is  that  you  cannot 
give  a  favored  business  class  a  peculiar 
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interest  in  politics  without  making  politi-  tection"  is  not  so  easily  undone.  But 
cal  corruption  certain.  In  order  for  the  that  education  is  not  sufficient  to  pre- 
few  to  secure  from  the  Government  ad-  vent  the  victim,  on  his  next  trip,  from 
vantages  over  the  many,  it  is  absolutely  acting  in  accordance  with  a  slight  modi- 
necessary  for  the  few  to  corrupt  the  Gov-  fication  of  the  doctrine.  He  may  still 
ernment  —  not  with  money  pa>Tnents,  be  prepared  to  extol  the  beauties  of  a 
but  by  putting  their  vast  wealth  and  power  high  tariff  —  but  he  is  equally  prepared 
at  the  support  of  parties  and  of  candidates  to  bring  in,  duty-free,  all  that  he  thinks 
who  will  give  them  the  advantages  that  he  can  with  safety.  And  he  has  no  sense 
they  need.  The  tremendous  interests  of  of  guilt  about  it  —  that  is  a  singular 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  high  tariff  make  thing.  Every  steamship  day  men  and 
it  necessary  for  them  to  engage  in  politics  women,  of  otherwise  high  character,  land 
with  a  seriousness  unknown  to  other  men,  with  jewelry  and  laces  stowed  unob- 
to  engage  in  it  from  a  business  motive  trusively  about  their  persons,  and  new 
and  with  the  business  method  —  the  gowns  and  furs  with  old  bands  and  labels 
method  of  buying  what  you  want.  The  sewed  in  them  —  every  few  days  some- 
ignoble  idea  of  poHtics  thus  begotten  body  is  caught  doing  it  —  and  consciences 
spreads  throughout  all  our  political  ma-  are  singularly  silent. 
chinery,a  corrupting  influence  which  inevit-  Nothing  is  more  puzzling  to  the  moral- 
ably  lowers  the  standards  everywhere,  ist  with  ''protective"  views  than  the 
''You  Americans  are  zealous  in  your  moral  obtuseness  of  generally  upright 
battle  against  political  corruption.  Why  persons  on  the  subject  of  smugghng. 
don't  you  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  It  seems  almost  as  if,  when  it  comes 
matter?"  asks  the  English  visitor.  down  to  his  own  case,  a  still  unregenerate 
..T.,..N^,,^^,^„.    .^  ^ ^ir.  belief  in  the  right  of  free    trade   persists 

"PROTECTION"  AT  THE  PIER  •      ^i.          •    j      r                              j                 •      .. 

in  the  mmd  of  many  a  good  man,  just  as 

SIR  ALFRED  MOND  further  re-  belief  in  the  right  of  free  speech,  a  free 
marks:  "I  am  sure  that  any  Amer-  press,  and  free  religion  persisted  in  the 
ican  who  has  made  one  trip  to  Europe  mind  of  some  defiant  Revolutionary  an- 
and  experienced  the  humiliations  of  the  cestor  of  his. 
pier  examination  on  his  return  must  be 
set  down  as  a  free-trader.  What  a  pity 
it  is  that  more  of  you  cannot  undergo  '"T^HE  arguments  of  the  railroads  and 
the  experience:  you  would  w^ake  up  A  the  shippers  before  the  Interstate 
sooner  to  the  outrageousness  of  the  Commerce  Commission  have  been  corn- 
system.  No  other  people  in  the  w^orld  pleted  and  the  case  rests  in  the  hands  of 
would  support  it."  the  Commission  for  decision.  It  is  inter- 
No  other  people  in  the  world  has  been  esting,  therefore,  to  sum  up  the  arguments 
so  thoroughly  trained  in  the  lesson  that  in  the  big  case  of  the  Railroads  vs.  The 
it  is  a  sin  not  to  buy  at  home  and  pay  Shippers. 

bigger  prices.     We  have  had  fifty  years'  The   roads   claim   the   right   to   higher 

instruction  in  that  gospel,  and  it  is  not  rates    on    three    grounds:  increased    cost 

easy  to  backslide  from  it,  even  under  the  of  labor,  increased  cost  of  materials  and 

trials  of  the  pier  —  where  every  returning  supplies,    and   increased   cost   in   meeting 

American    citizen    is    insulted    by    being  the    demand    of    the    public    for    greater 

required    to    swear   that   he   has   bought  efficiency   and   better   service   in   all  de- 

less   than  $ioo   worth   of  goods   abroad,  partments. 

and  then,  in  spite  of  his  oath,  has  his  The  shippers,  on  the  other  hand,  appear 
baggage  and  even  his  person  searched  to  rest  their  case  largely  upon  the  con- 
on  the  Government's  assumption  that  tention  that  the  railroads  are  over- 
he  is  a  perjurer.  capitalized,  and  that,  if  the  capital  were 
It  is  hardly  true  that  one  experience  reduced  to  the  actual  sums  invested  in 
at  the  pier  makes  the  victim  a  free-trader,  the  railroads,  the  present  rates  would  not 
Long  education  in  the  virtues  of  "pro-  only  pay  the  cost  of  operation  and  interest 
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on  bonds  but  would  yield  also  very  large  fearful  losses  on  shippers,  M.  Briand,  the 

dividends     on      stocks.      The     shippers,  French    Premier,    called    the    strikers    to 

through     their    attorneys,     declare     that  the  colors  as  army  reserves  and  ordered 

they  are  unwiUing  to  submit  to  the  levy-  them  back  to  their  work, 

ing    of    taxation    upon    the    commercial  There  has  been    some    misunderstand- 

interest   of   the   country  for   the   sake   of  ing    of    M.    Briand's    act,    and    he    has 

paying  returns  on  watered  capital.  been  somewhat  mistakenly  praised.     The 

A  lot  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  French  railroads,  while  (with  one  excep- 
have  been  childish  and  inane;  but,  when  tion)  not  actually  owned  by  the  Govern- 
one  comes  to  review  the  whole  proceed-  ment,  are  bonded  to  it  and  are  strictly 
ings,  the  basis  upon  which  the  railroads'  subject  to  its  control.  It  is  explicit  law 
arguments  rest  appears  to  be  much  more  that  railroad  employees  are  "reservists." 
substantial  than  the  claim  upon  which  Ever  since  the  Franco-German  War  of 
the  principal  argument  of  the  shippers  1870,  the  paramount  national  thought 
has  its  foundation.  It  is  not  possible  of  France  has  been  readiness  for  war, 
in  the  commercial  world  to  go  back  and  and  the  mihtary  organization  has  been 
undo  the  errors  of  the  past;  and  it  w^ould  supreme.  It  was  probably  not  intended 
certainly  be  a  singular  thing  if  the  Inter-  that  the  Government  should  assume  con- 
state Commerce  Commission  or  any  other  trol  of  the  railroad  men  except  in  a  war 
semi-judicial  body  were  to  decide  that  the  crisis,  but  the  right  of  the  Government 
stockholders  and  bondholders  of,  for  in-  to  decide  what  is  a  crisis  is  clear,  and  the 
stance,  the  Erie  Railroad  to-day  must  Premier  chose  to  describe  a  ruinous  trans- 
be  denied  a  return  upon  their  investment  porta  tion  chaos  as  a  "revolution."  The 
because  forty  years  ago  the  Erie  Rail-  Italian  Government  had  done  the  same 
road  was  plundered  and  ruined  by  a  group  thing  a  few  years  before, 
of  financial  pirates.  M.  Briand  did  not  invent  a  new  and 

The  business  world  expects  a  readjust-  clever  way  of  suppressing  strikes,  but  he 

ment  of  railroad  rates.     Few  of  us,  if  any,  did    fearlessly    apply    a    measure    lying 

expect  that  the  full  advance  on  one  or  two  ready  to  his  hand.     M.  Briand  was  once 

specific   classes   of   freight   demanded   by  a  shrieking  Socialist  —  not  a  social  philos- 

the  railroads  will   be  granted.     The  ad-  opher,  but  an  enemy  of  all  property,  all 

.  justment    would    probably    not    help    to  government  and  social  order.     One  lesson 

do   away   with    the    feeling   of   irritation  of   the  latest   French   strike  is,    then,   a 

between   the   railroads   and   the   shippers  comfirmation  of  the  truth  that  responsi- 

that    exists     to-day;     it    will,     in     fact,  bility  sobers  —  that  formulas  and  labels 

tend    rather    to    increase    that    irritation  count  for  nothing  in  the  face  of  a  real 

than  to  decrease  it.  crisis. 

This   hearing,   with   the   finding  which  Another    lesson    is    that    governmental 

will  be  based  upon  it,  is  merely  a  prelimi-  control   of   the   means   of   transportation 

nary  step  to    a   general  readjustment  of  is    an    immense    advantage    in    times    of 

the    relationship    between    the    railroads  trouble.      The     railroad     employees^    of 

and  their  clients.     This  adjustment  will  France  will  lose  nothing  by  the  failure 

take  a  long  time  and  will  lead  to  a  lot  of   their   strike;  for,   even   before  it  was 

of    commercial    unpleasantness.     In    the  ordered,     the     Government     had     taken 

course  of  it,  in  all  probabihty,  a  new  school  up  their    cause  and  insured  the  granting 

of  railroad   officers  will  be   created,   and  of    their   reasonable    demands.     But    the 

possibly,  also,  a  new  school  of  poKtical  com-  peremptory    order    of    the    Premier    did 

mercial  statesmen  will  come  into  being.  save  the  innocent  pubhc  (always  the  chief 

sufferer  in  a  strike)  a  great  deal  of  incon- 

STRIKES  AND  THE  POWERS  OF  GOVERNMENT  ^g^ience  and  loss. 

\X7HEN  the  employees  on  two  French  Such     embarrassment,     amounting     in 

railroads  went  on  strike,  paralyz-  many  cases   to  actual   suffering,   as  was 

ing  the  transportation  of  the  country,  rais-  entailed  on  the  people  of  New  York  City 

ing  the  price  of  food  in  Paris,  and  entailing  by  the  strike  of  the  expressmen  would 
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be  impossible  in  France  —  would  be  im- 
possible here  if  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment managed — as  it  ought  to  manage 
and  but  for  corrupt  politics  would  long 
ago  have  managed — what  we  call  the 
express  business  by  sending  parcels  by 
mail. 

A  year  ago  last  spring  the  Paris  postal 
employees  (which  means  also  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  operators)  under- 
took a  strike.  Premier  Clemenceau  being 
sick  at  the  time,  it  was  this  same  Briand 
who  fought  the  strikers  then  and  got  from 
Parliament  an  overwhelming  vote  in  favor 
of  the  principle  that  government  em- 
ployees have  no  right  to  leave  their  work. 
The  position  in  France  is  that  the  State 
has  the  power  and  is  under  the  duty  of 
keeping  vital  public  service  in  uninter- 
rupted operation.  The  principle  is  good 
everywhere,  but  we  in  the  United  States 
have  yet  to  work  out  its  practical  appli- 
cation to  cases  other  than  those  in  which 
is  involved  the  carriage  of  the  mails  — 
which  is  of  no  more  importance  than  the 
delivering  of  milk,  or  the  regular  running 
of  the  street-cars,  or  the  unfailing  relia- 
bility of  the  gas,  the  telephone,  and  the 
electric  hght. 

OUR  CHANGING  POPULATION 

DURING  the  hundred  years  following 
1765  the  population  of  the  United 
States  doubled  every  twenty-five  years, 
except  that  it  fell  a  million  and  a  half 
short  at  the  close  of  that  period.  By 
the  rule  it  ought  to  be  128  milhons  in 
1915;  it  vnR  probably  not  be  over  100 
millions. 

The  number  of  immigrants  is  far  greater 
now  than  in  the  century  of  rapid  increase. 
The  growth  of  that  earher  time  was 
native  growth.  Immigrants,  coming  at 
the  recent  approximate  rate  of  a  milhon 
a  year  and  breeding  fast  when  they  get 
here,  account  for  a  large  fraction  of  the 
increase  lately  —  how  large  no  figures 
are  available  to  tell.  The  mass  of  the 
population  of  Massachusetts  to-day  — 
70  per  cent,  on  a  careful  estimate  —  are 
of  either  foreign  birth  or  parentage.  The 
farms  about  Plymouth  are  owned  by 
Portuguese    and    Italians. 

Prof.   Albert  Bushnell  Hart,   chairman 


of  the  Department  of  History  and  Govern- 
ment at  Harvard  University,  lately  in- 
quired after  the  children  of  the  members 
of  his  graduating  class  (Harvard,  1880). 
There  were  170  graduates  that  year. 
To-day,  thirty-one  years  later,  those  170 
men  cannot  show  170  sons  —  indeed, 
they  have  not  170  children.  Back  in 
1 76 1  there  were  graduated  only  11  men, 
but  the  eleven  men  had  71  children. 

Once  in  a  while  it  is  well  to  look  facts 
like  this  in  the  face. 

The  census  now  being  tabulated  will 
show  more  concerning  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  native  and  foreign  population  and 
rates  of  increase  than  did  any  previous 
enumeration  of  the  people.  Whatever 
facts  it  reveals  should  receive  wide  atten- 
tion and  study,  for  it  may  be  as  properly 
said  to  a  nation  as  to  an  individual  ''Know 
thyself."  Xo  such  rapid  change  in  charac- 
ter has  come  over  the  people  of  any  other 
modern  nation.  It  is  comparable  only 
to  the  changes  that  befell  populations 
like  those  of  Rome  at  the  Barbarian 
Invasion  and  of  Britain  at  the  Norman 
Conquest.  An  invasion  may  be  peaceful 
as  well  as  warlike. 

BIG  AMERICAN  CITIES 

OF  THE  ten  largest  cities  in  the  world, 
the    United    States    has    three  — 
New   York,    Chicago,    and    Philadelphia. 
London  is  yet  far  in  advance  of  New  York;, 
Chicago  is  a  little  behind  Paris  and  Tokiol 
and  shghtly  ahead  of  Berlin  and  Vienna. 

The  United  States  now  has  eight  cities 
that  have  crossed  the  half-million  mark, 
but  only  three  (New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Philadelphia)  that  contain  more  than  a 
million  people.  New  York  City  is  about 
twice  as  large  as  Chicago  and  three  times 
the  size  of  ''the  Quaker  City."  The 
five  other  half-miUion  cities  are  St.  Louis, 
Boston,  Cleveland,  Baltimore,  and  Pitts- 
burg, in  the  order  named.  They  are 
approximately  the  same  size,  and  none 
has  changed  its  rank  in  this  decade. 

We  have  also  in  the  neighborhood  of 
fifty  cities  whose  population  is  now  above 
100,000.  According  to  present  informa- 
tion, only  nine  have  risen  into  this  class 
since  1900,  namely:  Albany,  Atlanta,  Bir- 
mingham, Bridgeport  (Conn.),  Cambridge 
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(Mass.),  Dayton,  Grand  Rapids,  Lowell, 
and  Richmond. 


The  World'' s  Big  Cities 

London  ^m^mmmm^m^mmmmmmt 

New  York        ^^■^■■^■mi^ 

Paris  ""iiii^^" 

Tokio 

Chicago 

Berlin 

Vienna 

St.  Petersburg! 

Philadelphia 

Moscow 


(1909) 
(1910) 
(1906) 
(1908) 
(1910) 
(1908) 
(1909) 
■(1Q05) 
(1910) 
(1907) 


Our  Half-million  Cities 

New  York      ^m^mmmmmm^mm^m^m 

Chicago         ""i^i""™™ 
Philadelphia  1 
St.  Louis 
Boston 


Cleveland 
Baltimore 
Pittsburg 


Of  the  (incomplete)  list  of  159  cities 
whose  populations  range  from  25,000  to 
100,000  at  the  present  time,  62  have 
cHmbed  up  within  the  decade.  Only 
three  of  the  cities  in  this  list  have  de- 
creased; all  the  others  show  a  growth 
of  from  10  to  more  than  100  per  cent. 
Of  the  fourteen  of  these  that  doubled 
their  population  in  ten  years,  there  are 
five  whose  percentages  of  increase  are 
very  large  indeed.     They  are: 

(i)  Oklahoma  City  Increase  539  per  cent. 

(2)  Muskogee,  Okla.  *'      494  per  cent. 

(3)  Birmingham,  Ala.  "      245  per  cent. 

(4)  Pasadena,  Cal.  *'      232  per  cent. 

(5)  Flint,  Mich.  "      194  per  cent. 


II 


Although  the  census  shows  that  the 
towns  continue  their  old  rate  of  growth 
and  that  some  rural  regions  have  lost 
population,  there  is  nothing  in  all  this 
that  is  discouraging  to  the  development 
of  life  in  the  open  country  —  except, 
perhaps,  the  too  rapid  rise  in  some  regions 
in  the  price  of  land.  There  are  move- 
ments from  poor  land  to  good  land; 
from  very  high-priced  land  to  cheaper 
land;  from     cold     climates     to     warmer 


climates;  from  the  East  and  the  Middle 
West  to  the  Southwest  and  to  the  North- 
west; from  the  cities  to  the  old  farms  in 
such  a  state  as  New  York. 

The  most  significant  facts  of  all,  about 
which  the  census  returns  have  not  yet 
appeared,  are  the  continued  adaptation  of 
machinery  to  agriculture  and  the  increas- 
ing organization  among  farmers.  Both 
these  add  enormously  to  the  profits  of 
agriculture. 

Town-life  is  town-life,  chiefly  because 
it  is  organized  —  necessarily  organized 
in  every  way  and  for  every  purpose. 
Organization  is  the  most  effective  tool 
and  weapon  of  modern  life.  You  can't 
live  in  town  without  becoming  a  part  of 
it  —  you  can't  either  live  or  go  about 
or  work  without  it;  but  you  may  live 
in  the  country  by  yourself. 

As  fast  as  rural  life  becomes  organized, 
the  countryman  gets  the  better  —  by 
any  fair  measure  of  the  whole  of  life  — 
of  the  townsman.  Many  separate  move- 
ments are  gradually  bringing  such  a 
change,  such  as  The  Farmers'  Union 
in  the  South  and  West,  the  Grange  in  the 
North,  the  fruit  and  vegetable  growers' 
associations  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  down 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  cooperative  enter- 
prises (especially  stores)  in  Minnesota; 
these  are  only  a  few  indications  of  a  gen- 
eral  movement. 

POE  IN  THE  HALL  OF  FAME 

EDGAR  ALLAN  POE  might  be  de- 
scribed as  the  man  who  made  the 
Hall  of  Fame  famous.  He  made  it  famous 
for  ten  years  by  being  kept  out  of  it,  and 
he  has  now  given  it  a  renewed  lease  of 
fame   by   being    tardily   admitted    to   it. 

The  Hall  of  Fame,  while  a  worthy 
enterprise,  is  not  an  official  institution; 
and,  though  the  classical  colonnade  on 
New  York  University  Heights  represents 
a  happy  thought,  it  does  not  confer  the 
distinction  which  its  administration  may 
or  may  not  recognize.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  it  was  through  its  refusal  to  enshrine 
the  name  of  Poe  that  this  Walhalla  became 
known  to  a  very  large  number  of  people 
who  otherwise  would  never  have  heard 
of  it  at  all. 

Poe's  fame  was  none  the  less  assured 
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though   for   a   few   years   mahgnant   fate  sibility  and  less  power  of  verbal  wizardry 

sat   by  and   smiled  —  the  fate   that   had  than   Poe,    both   excelled   him   in   ability 

pursued  in  life  and  persecuted  in  memory  to  feel  and  to  impart  the  sincere  passion 

the   man   whom   Europe   has   always   ac-  that  fires  the  soul.     While  the  earlier  poet 

claimed  our  foremost  literary  genius.  was    possessed    by    a    rapt    devotion    to 

Poe's    was    a    singularly    ironic    fate,  abstract     beauty  —  ''the     supernal,"     he 

His  life  was  one  of  penury  and  sorrow,  loved   to   call  it  —  Mrs.   Howe   and   Mr. 

The  generation  in  which  he  lived,  domi-  Moody  were  occupied  with  real  things, 

nated    by    the    New    England    school    of  Mrs.    Howe's     ''Battle     Hymn,"     the 

critics,    whom    he    ridiculed    and    flouted  achievement    by    which    she  will   live  in 

with    grotesque    merriment,     had     scant  patriotic  memory,  was  written  in  half  an 

appreciation     for     him;   the     generation  hour  in  the  light  of  an  early  morning  after  a 

succeeding,    brought    up    on    Griswold's  night  made  sleepless  by  the  steady  tramp, 

vindictive  biography,   had  less.     But  his  tramp  of  soldiers  going  to  meet  the  enemy, 

genius  finally  burnt  its  way  through  the  It  was  not  deHberate  effort  after  rhetori- 

fog   of   slander   concerning   his   character  cal  effect.    It  was  the  irrepressible  outpour- 

and   through   the   equally   dismaying   fog  ing  of  a   nature    roused  by   danger.     Its 

of  the  idea  that  literary  merit  is  to  be  apocalyptic  rapture  is  sincere,  and  its  exalt- 

marked  up  or  down  in  accordance  with  ed  imagery  is  the  natural  language  of  the 

the  personal  habits  of  its  possessor.  moved  soul.  So  felt  the  tramping  thousands 

No  situation  could  have  been  contrived  on  the  roads  and  battlefields  of  the  Civil 

more  to   delight  the   irony   of    fate    than  War,  as  they  roared  out  its  lines  and  found 

this:   that   the   Hall   of   Fame   should   so  their  courage  and  their  anger  renewed, 

long  have  been  closed  against  the  man  who  The  two  best  things  that  Moody,  the 

needed  the  honor  of  its  recognition  less  poet,  ever  wrote  were  likewise  provoked 

than  any  writer  who  had  been  admitted,  by  war:   these  were  his  "Ode  in  Time  of 

and  that  his  admirers  should  have  clamored  Hesitation"  and  his  lines  "On  a  Soldier 

for  the  empty  honor  —  some  of  them  with  Fallen  in  the    Philippines."     But  neither 

claims  in  his  behalf  that  could  not  possibly  was  a  battle  h>Tnn.     In  one  he  argued 

have    been    substantiated.  with    an    impassioned    plea    for    keeping 

Apart  from  any  formal  estimate  of  the  faith  with  Cuba: 

genius   of   Edgar   Allan   Poe,    it   remains  ^                   ,       ,     -r  i      i                r 

that   he   wrote   some   of   the   best   short  ??' 'T  T^^' *^^- ,       Ti"  ^u    f"' 

.     .       .1     .    .1             11        .              4.1.   4.   X.  Those  baffled  and  dislaurelled  ghosts 

stories   that  the  world   eniovs  —  that  he         ^^tm,  t    ^  4-u    i ^  <-  ki^  ^^o^f^ 

,     „        ^      1    -» r                          1  ^  Will  curse  us  from  the  lamentable  coasts 

taught  Coppee,  de  Maupassant,  and  Conan  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  frustrate  dead. 

Doyle;   that   he   was   the    acutest    critic 

that  America  has  known  and  the  ablest  In  the  other,  he  lamented  a  soldier  heroic- 
master  of  verbal  technique  so  far  devel-  ally  fallen  in  a  cause  unworthy  of  him: 
oped   among   English-speaking  men;   and  Toll!    Let  him  never  guess 
that   he   wrote    (amidst    a    good    deal    of  what  work  we  set  him  to. 
drivel)  a  little  of  the  most  dehcious  verse  Laurel,  laurel,  yes; 
in    the    Enghsh    language.     While     that  He  did  what  we  bade  him  do. 
language  endures,  men  who  speak  it  will  Praise,  and  never  a  whispered  hint  but  the 
confess    the    shivering    dehght    of    "The  fight  he  fought  was  good; 
Raven"  and  "Annabel  Lee,"  the  melan-  Never  a  word  that  the  blood  on  his    sword 
choly  splendor  of  "The  Haunted  Palace,"  ^^^  his  country's  own  heart's  blood, 
and  the  haunting  melody  of  "Ulalume."  Mrs.   Howe's   "Battle  Hymn"  has  in- 
TWO  POETS  OF  WAR  spired    two    generations    and    become    a 

part  of  the  spiritual  heritage  of  the  Re- 

NOTHING  could  be  more  remote  from  public.     The     moral     elevation     of    Mr. 

the  art  of  Poe  than  the  spirit  of  Moody's  two  war  poems  is  greater,  but 

the   two   poets   who   have   lately   died  —  their  appeal  is  to  a  more  scrupulous  mind 

Mrs.  Juha  Ward  Howe  and  Mr.  William  than  animates  the  mass  of  any  people  in 

Vaughn  Moody.     With  less  aesthetic  sen-  these  imperial  days. 
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A  NEW  OUTLET  FOR  HEROISM 

THE  curious  thing  about  such  an  ex- 
pedition as  that  headed  by  Mr. 
Wellman  is  that  the  adventurers  come 
home  from  the  gate  of  death  and,  instead 
of  thanking  their  stars  for  a  miraculous 
escape,  they  are  scarcely  landed  when 
they  call  for  writing  paper  and  announce 
that  a  bigger  balloon  will  have  to  be  used 
next  time,  or  that  the  only  trouble  was 
the  equilibrator,  or  the  engine,  or  the 
quality  of  the  gasolene,  or  something  else 
which  needs  only  to  be  remedied  to  make 
the  thing  a  certain  success. 

It  is  a  fine  quality  of  human  nature. 
It  will  be  a  sorry  day  when  it  fails  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  man.  The  earth  and  the 
waters  under  the  earth  and  the  firmament 
above  it  belong  to  man  to  subdue;  ship- 
wrecks and  balloon  smash-ups  must  not  be 
allowed  to  shake  his  resolute  spirit,  nor 
must  dissertations  on  the  folly  of  an  ad- 
venture nor  demonstrations  of  its  impos- 
sibilities be  permitted  to  delay  it.  Our 
mountain-climbers,  Pole-conquerors,  and 
air-travelers  are  worthy  of  the  best  days 
of  heroism. 

Little  romance  remains  to-day  on  the 
earth's  surface,  and  the  ambitions  of 
restless  men  have  risen  into  the  atmos- 
phere. There  will  be  many  disasters  and 
a  few  hairbreadth  escapes  like  that  of  the 
America,  but  there  will  not  cease  to  be 
candidates  for  fame  or  death  until  the 
lanes  of  the  air  have  become  as  safe  and 
familiar  as  the  paths  of  the  sea. 

While  that  remains  to  be  done  which 
has  never  yet  been  done,  we  may  trust  the 
human  spirit  to  make  light  of  danger. 
Other  days  subdued  the  land  and  at- 
tempted the  mysteries  of  the  deep.  The 
epic  of  the  air  is  being  written  to-day. 

TRAFFICKING  IN  HEROES 

IT  IS  hard  for  the  adventurous  type  of 
business  to  be  wholly  honest  —  hard 
to  be  frank  with  the  pubhc,  especially 
the  pubHc  of  small  investors.  The  temp- 
tation to  get  the  undignified  if  not  dis- 
honorable use  of  honorable  names  forever 
asserts  itself;  and  always  there  are  good 
men  of  little  business  experience  within 
reach   of   temptation. 

So  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 


that  certain  generals  of  the  Confederate 
army  became  judges  of  the  Louisiana 
lottery.  So  it  is  now  that  some  writers  of 
formerly  good  standing  and  some  pubHc 
men  of  respectable  records  and  even 
popular  heroes  appear  as  promoters  in 
advertisements  of  enterprises  that  promise 
get-rich-quick  profits.  Alas!  the  sadness 
of  it. 

The  following  letter  was  lately  written 
to  one  stock  and  bond  company  that 
offers  securities  to  the  general  public,  in 
protest  against  such  a  use  of  the  name  of 
a  Rear- Admiral  : 

''Instead  of  asking  for  the  reports  and 
prospectus  and  photographic  views  which  you 
invite  the  public  to  send  for,  in  your  conspic- 
uous advertisement,  I  take  the  fiber ty  to  send 
you  this  letter. 

"  I  am  willing  to  assume  that  your  company 
is  honest,  although  I  know  nothing  about  it; 
and  I  know  that  the  distinguished  Rear- 
Admiral  whose  portrait  and  name  are  dis- 
played in  your  big  advertisements,  is  honest. 
It  is  because  I  hold  him  in  high  esteem  that 
I  write  this  letter. 

''He  has  had  no  training  in  finance  nor 
in  commercial  production,  and  these  are  not 
the  things  that  he  loves  nor  whereby  he  has 
won  distinction  and  the  high  regard  of  the 
country.  There  is  therefore  something  un- 
natural in  his  appearance  as  the  president  of 
your  company  —  so  unnatural  as  to  be 
shocking  to  his  friends. 

"It  creates  the  impression,  in  my  mind  at 
least,  that  your  company  has  thought  itself 
in  need  of  some  artificial  help  into  public 
confidence. 

"Still  greater  is  another  effect  —  of  sorrow 
that  any  one  should  have  been  able  to  per- 
suade one  of  our  naval  heroes  to  lend  his 
name  to  a  plan  (however  honest)  to  hawk 
stock  in  the  pubhc  prints.  For  your  having 
him  as  president  of  the  company  is  to  catch 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  That  is  illegiti- 
mate. And  it  brings  a  deep  regret  to  the 
friends  of  the  distinguished  man  whose 
name  is  thus  ill  used  and  to  the  service  that 
he  has  adorned.  As  an  admirer  of  him,  I 
protest." 

THE  CURSE  OF  THE  LOTTERY 

A  CHIEF  issue  in  the  Cuban  election 
just  held  was  the  lottery.  That 
our  island  neighbor  is  on  the  moral  advance 
is    testified  to  by  the  fact  that  so  many 
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Cubans  have  come  to  oppose  the  lottery 
as  a  demoralizing  influence.  The  chief 
of  poKce  of  Havana  has  had  to  call  a 
conference  to  consider  means  for  checking 
the  drift  of  loafers  to  the  capital,  whose 
streets  they  infest  —  a  worthless  rabble 
waiting  for  the  three  monthly  drawings 
of  the  lottery. 

Wherein  lies  the  evil  in  a  lottery? 
What  is  the  harm  in  gambhng?  What 
moral  wrong  is  there  in  risking  your 
money  in  a  squarely-conducted  game  of 
chance?  Whom  do  you  wrong?  Where 
is  the  crime?  W^hat  right  has  the  State 
to  say  that  I- may  not  use  my  money  or 
risk  it  as  I  please,  so  long  as  I  harm 
nobody? 

To  answer  is  not  as  easy  as  some 
strict  but  unthoughtful  moralists  take  for 
granted.  Probably  the  answer  hes  some- 
where near  here: 

The  evil  in  gambling  consists  in  the 
fact  that  gambhng  denies  the  value  of 
rational  effort.  It  sneers  at  appUcation, 
thought,  reasonable  imagination,  and  rec- 
ognizes mere  chance  as  the  determining 
factor  in  success.  But  the  interests  of 
the  State  require  the  encouragement  of 
thought,  application,  prudence,  and  fore- 
sight, and  cannot  tolerate  an  institution 
which  discounts  these  hardy  virtues  and 
puts  a  premium  on  mere  chance.  Gam- 
bhng empties  the  world  of  effort  of  all 
meaning  and  destroys  the  springs  of  en- 
deavor. A  man  who  indulges  in  it  is 
the  less  able  to  plan  and  labor  for  earned 
success,  and  the  nation  whose  people  are 
slaves  to  it  makes  no  progress. 

Northern  peoples  already  recognize  this; 
gambling  is  characteristically  a  Latin 
vice.  Cuba's  awakening  to  the  demoral- 
izing influence  of  the  lottery  is  a  cheering 
sign  of  advance. 

ABOUT  TEACHING  IN  COLLEGES 

A  MEMBER  of  the  faculty  of  a  state 
university  read  the  recent  article 
in  The  World's  Work  on  ''Are  the 
Colleges  Doing  Their  Job?"  and  wrote  as 
follows : 

Can  you  help  me  find  a  job?  My  impres- 
sion is  that  the  Carnegie  fund  is  not  applied 
to  incompetents  until  they  reach  the  age  of 
sixty.     I   am   a   considerable   distance   from 


that.  Meantime  my  family  and  I  mv?t 
live  —  at  least  my  wife  and  children  >avfc 
done  nothing  deserving  of  death. 

"Your  article,  'Are  the  Colleges  Domg 
Their  Job?',  has  caused  me  to  rub  my  eyes 
and  wake  up  a  Uttle  more  completely.  My 
colleague  in  history  and  I  had  already  taken 
stock  of  our  work  and  decided  that  it  was 
defective.  Perhaps  our  chief  trouble  lies 
in  the  desire  to  do  'original  investigation/ 
but  the  time  demanded  for  teaching  in  this 
institution  leaves  little  opportunity  for  it, 
if  the  teaching  is  properly  done.  You  are 
right  in  saying  that  that  is  our  first  task. 

"As  for  the  dry  rot,  two  of  my  courses  had  a 
good  stock  of  that,  but  I  had  already  taken 
steps  to  eliminate  some  of  it  and  I  expect 
to  continue  the  work  as  I  can.  Perhaps  you 
know  that  it  means  work  to  eliminate  it." 

It  is  an  odd  fact  that  many  men  in 
college  faculties  are  doing  humdrum  work 
and  nobody  but  their  pupils  know  that  it 
is  humdrum;  and,  unless  it  becomes  dis- 
gracefully bad,  they  accept  it  without 
public  criticism.  Teaching  is  a  pubHc 
function,  and  yet  much  of  it  is  done,  so 
to  speak,  behind  closed  doors:  nobody 
knows  how  it's  done.  For  instance,  per- 
haps you  have  a  son  or  a  daughter  at 
college.  Do  you  know  how  well  they  are 
taught? 

IS  CHARITY   IN   EDUCATION  A  SOUND  IDEA? 

IN  THE  private  colleges  the  student 
does  not  pay  for  all  that  he  gets; 
the  whole  business  is  on  a  semi-charitable 
basis.  In  the  state  universities  and 
colleges  no  resident  of  the  state  pays  — 
that  is  to  say,  the  state  itself  pays,  and 
teaching  in  these  schools  is  avowedly  a 
pubHc  function.  No  student  therefore  is 
under  a  personal  financial  obligation  to 
the  school. 

But  in  the  other  colleges  a  boy  pays 
let  us  say,  $150  a  year  for  tuition,  and 
it  costs  the  college  $250  or  $300  to  give 
it  to  him.  There  is  not  meant  to  be, 
but  there  is,  a  sort  of  embarrassment 
in  this  arrangement.  In  the  economic 
millennium,  no  such  semi-charitable 
status  of  education  will  exist.  It  will  be 
free;  or,  if  not  free,  it  will  be  fully  paid 
for. 

Yale  University  has  started  to  make 
such  a  change  by  inviting  and  permitting 
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those  students  who  are  able  to  pay  the  just  as  the  German  Government  has  set 

full    cost    of    tuition    to    do    so  — '^ full  up   a   post-office   in   Tangier    with    Ger- 

voluntary    tuition"    they    call    it.     The  man    postage-stamps,    because    Morocco 

required  tuition-fee  is  only  about  60  per  is    not    progressive    enough,  to    estabhsh 

cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  teaching  that  a  offices  itself, 
student  receives.     This  arrangement  will 

increase    the    income    of    the    university  the  press  ON  PENSIONS 

without  forcing  up  the  fee.  CT'HE    NATIONAL    TRIBUNE    is  a 

There  yet  hangs  about  much  of  our  1  weekly  paper  published  at  Wash- 
school-hfe  a  good  deal  of  the  charity,  jngton,  ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  the 
sometimes  the  mendicancy,  of  the  period  army  veterans.  Its  founder  George 
when  the  chief  aim  of  teaching  was  to  Lemon,  made  a  fortune  out  of  it  in  con- 
make  priests;  and  a  certain  degree  of  nection  with  his  pension  practice;  but 
irresponsibihty   goes   with   this  system.  under    his    successor,    (Sergeant)     Major 

All  kinds  of  schools  have  come  to  recog-  John  McElroy,  it  has  deteriorated  into 
nize  the  fallacy  involved  m  a  general  use  a  pubHcation  which  promotes  a  Florida 
of  free  scholarships,  and  the  tendency  land  scheme,  the  sale  of  Mr.  McElroy's 
IS  to  restrict  them  even  in  the  theological  set  of  enjoyable  books  about  the  war 
schools.  Thus  experience  brings  us  to  adventures  of  Si  Klegg  and  his  partner 
the  only  sound  doctrine  —  that  the  Shorty,  the  dissemination  among  old 
state  should  provide  training  by  taxation  soldiers  of  matrimonial  and  medical  ad- 
(that  IS  not  a  charity),  or  that  it  should  vertisments,  and  (until  recently)  the  boom- 
be  paid  for  at  its  full  value.  ing  of  Mr.  McElroy  for  Commander-in- 

SOME    PARCELS-POST   JOKES  ^^}^}   ^^    ^^^^9'    ^;  ^*      ,     ^   ., 

We    owe    1  he    National    Tribune    this 

BY  MAIL,  you  may  now  send  packages  explicit    description,    space-consuming    as 

weighing  more  than  four  pounds  to  it  is,   because  The  National  Tribune  has 

forty-three  foreign  countries  —  but  not  to  given   The   World's   Work  very  liberal 

any  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union.  weekly  notices,  to  the  exclusion  doubtless 

If  you  live  in  New  York,  you  may  send  of  valuable  matter  regarding  the  Seminole 
a  ten-pound  package  by  mail  to  Tokio  Land  and  Investment  Company,  nerve 
—  but  not  to  Brooklyn.  If  it  weigh  pills,  and  given- away-free  gold  watches, 
only  four  pounds,  it  may  go  by  mail  The  National  Tribune  eloquently  char- 
to  Brooklyn  for  64  cents  —  but  four  acterizes  The  World's  Work  pension 
pounds  to  Germany  costs  only  48  cents,  articles   as    atrocious    calumnies,    copper- 

These  are  not  Httle  jokes  perpetrated  head   venom,    malignant   hes,    plain   hes, 

on  the  pubhc  by  the  Post-Office  Depart-  copperhead  whine,  malignant  muck,  anti- 

ment;   they  are  facts  which  have  grown  pension   yelp,    flim-flam,    and   poison   for 

naturally  out   of   the   deep   interest   that  the    mind    of    the    people.     It    has    not, 

the    express    companies    have    taken    in  however,  in  the  course  of  many  columns 

the  distribution  of  merchandise  by  mail,  of  vituperation,   challenged   the  truth  of 

If  you  insist  upon  having  the  same  par-  one  statement  which  the  author  has  made, 

eels-service  to  Chicago  or  St.  Louis   that  Its  wildest  rage  is  aroused  by  The  World's 

you   have   to   BerHn   or   Marseilles,   how  Work  exposure  of  the  fact  that  there  are 

do    you    expect    the    express    companies  deserters   on   the  Pension  Rolls.     It  has 

to  make  a  Kving?  represented    us    as    assailing    the    whole 

Another  little  joke  on  the  dull-witted  Union  army  as  a  crowd  of  poltroons  — 
public  has  been  pubHshed  in  The  Survey;  the  fact,  of  course,  being  that  our  con- 
it  is  a  photograph  of  a  delivery-wagon  tention  is  that  the  Union  army  was  coni- 
in  New  York  City  labeled:  ''Parcel  posed  of  too  heroic  men  to  allow  their 
Agency  for  the  Imperial  German  Mail."  disgrace  by  the  admission  of  scoundrelly 
The  idea  is  that  Germany  now  offers  deserters  to  the  honors  and  the  rewards 
in  New  York  a  service  that  the  United  which  only  bona  fide  veterans  should 
States    Government    will    not    render  —  enjoy. 
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It  is  the  defender  of  the  present  Pension-  less  an  Act  of  Congress  could  get  Into 

Roll,   not   The   World's   Work,   who  is  the  files,  but  no  citizen,  no  tax-payer,  no 

attacking  the  honor  of  the  Union  veterans,  representative  of  the  public  is  admitted. 

The    National     Tribune,     with     tearful  The  Pension  Roll  is  not  public.     It  never 

anguish  over  our  abandoned  state  of  soul,  has  been.     The  public  has  no  means  of 

declares    that    we    would    condemn    the  learning    who    draw    pensions.     Nobody 

twelve   holy  Apostles   because   Judas   Is-  outside  of  the  Pension  Bureau  and  the  bank 

cariot  was  a  traitor.     No,  but  we  should  where  the  check  is  cashed    needs    know, 

concede  it   our   duty   to   protest   against  When  a  Special  Act  of  Congress  grants 

including   the   betrayer   in   the   Apostohc  a  pension  (3,000  pensions  were  so  granted 

College,    against    enrolling    him    as    St.  last  year),   though  Acts  of  Congress  are 

Judas   and    contributing    to   his   widow's  pubhc,    the    place    of    residence    of    the 

support   out   of   sacred   funds.     If  Judas  beneficiary  is  always  carefully  suppressed. 

Iscariot  had  succeeded  in  getting  on  the  The  statement  on  our  cover  is  absolutely 

church  rolls  and  into  the  church  treasury,  accurate:   ^' You  cannot  find  out  who  gets  it. ^'' 

we  should  even  think  it  doing  the  church  The    editor    of    the    Boston    Transcript 

a  good  turn  to  drive  him  out.  could  learn  the  name  and  salary  of  every 

The  cover  of  the  November  number  of  employee  of  the  Federal  Government  in 

The   World's   Work  bore  a  picture   of  Massachusetts,  if  he  had  occasion  to  do  so; 

the   great   hall   of   the   Pension   Building  he    could    learn    the    names    and    salaries 

in  Washington,  with  a  red  arrow  point-  of  every  person  who  receives  money  from 

ing  to  the  portal,  above  which  was  printed :  the   Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  or 

"More  than  $150,000,000  a  year  of  pubHc  from  the  City  of  Boston,  but  he  could  not 

money    goes    out    this    door.     But    you  possibly  find  out  the   names  of  the  men 

cannot  find  out  who  gets  it."     The  Boston  and    women    among    whom    the   Boston 

Transcript  takes  this  up  editorially  as  a  Agency    of    the    United    States    Pension 

horrible  example  of  magazine  mendacity.  Bureau  last  year  distributed  nine  millions 

It  says   the  implication  of   the   cover  is  of  dollars  of  public  money, 

that  there  is  something  mysterious  about  It    is    the    simple    contention    of    The 

the    disposal   of    the   pension   fund,    but  World's    Work    that    the    people    are 

asserts   that   as   a   matter   of   fact   every  entitled    to   know    to   whom    the   money 

dollar    expended    by  the    Government    is  goes.     We  do  not  intimate   nor   for   one 

accounted    for   in    one    way   or    another,  moment  believe  that  there  is  any  crooked- 

The  pension  money,  says  the  Transcript,  ness,  any  lack  of  proper  accounting,  any 

passes  through  pension  agencies  in  which  misdirection    of    one    penny;  that   is   not 

accounts  are  carefully  kept,  while  a  great  the    point.     We    know    and    everybody 

roll  of  the  pensioners  is  in  the  custody  knows  that  there  are  pensioners  on  the 

of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  and  all  roll  who  have  no   business   to  be   there, 

government  accounts  are  elaborately  au-  and    everybody    knows    that    it    will    be 

dited.     "There   is   no   mystery,"    asserts  impossible    to    detect    and    expose    these 

the  Transcript,  ''as  to  where  the  pension  imposters  so  long  as  the  pension  files  are 

money   goes.     Who   gets    it    can    readily  inaccessible    to    the   public   and    the   dis- 

be  ascertained  by  legitimate  inquiry."  tribution  of  the  pension  money  is  secret. 

If  the  respectful  inquiry  of  a  responsible  The  newspapers  of  the  country  gen- 
magazine  like  The  World's  Work,  a  erally  appreciate  the  purpose  of  the 
publication  to  which  a  great  many  thou-  campaign  upon  which  this  magazine  has 
sand  people  look  for  their  information  entered.  The  Army  and  Navy  Register , 
on  public  affairs,  is  not  legitimate,  we  a  soldiers'  paper  of  another  class  than  that 
should  like  to  have  the  Boston  Transcript  to  which  The  National  Tribune  belongs, 
tell  us  what  is  legitimate.  The  Com-  expresses  the  almost  universal  view  of 
missioner  of  Pensions  has  explicitly,  in  the  independent  press  of  the  country, 
writing,  refused  to  give  our  investigators  -The  truly  patriotic  will  rejoice  in  the 
access  to  the  records  of  the  Bureau.  The  prospect,  now  assured  in  unfaltering  terms  by 
Bureau  refuses  all  such  requests.     Doubt-  The   World's    Work,     of    some    startling 
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statistics  concerning  the  pension  system. 
.  .  .  The  people  have  a  right  to  know  the 
facts,  and  no  honest  patriot  will  be  found 
in  the  position  of  frustrating  the  effort  to 
make  known  what  may  be  wrong  in  the  sys- 
tem." 

CERTAIN  AIMS  AND  PURPOSES 

THE  January  issue  of  The  World's 
Work  will  be  our  Tenth  Anni- 
versary Number  and  it  will  tell  the  in- 
spiring story  of  ten  wonderful  years. 
In  a  kindly  letter  from  a  subscriber 
comes  the  request:  ^'Will  you  not  formu- 
late for  us  just  what  the  magazine's  main 
purposes  are?"  This  is  easy  enough  to 
express  in  general  terms,  for  fixed  princi- 
ples do  not  change;  but  to  express  it 
in  specific  tasks  is  harder;  for  with  the 
constant  flux  of  events  the  points  of  ap- 
proach constantly  shift.  But,  for  the 
moment,  let  this  answer  serve:  some  of 
the  things  that  The  World's  Work 
stands  for,  might  and  main,  are  these : 

The  pension  list  must  be  cleaned  of  fraud 
and  kept  a  roll  of  honor;  and  this  will  be 
done  only  by  making  it  public. 

Public  utilities  must  be  controlled,  and 
great  combinations  must  be  regulated  to 
prevent  monopoly. 

The  tariff  schedules  must  be  made  openly 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

The  right  husbanding  of  natural  wealth, 
both  for  present  use  and  for  future  preserva- 
tion, must  be  done  by  both  state  and  National 
Governments. 

The  waste  of  public  money  (300  millions 
or  more  a  year  by  the  National  Government) 
must  be  stopped  —  also  by  publicity.  The 
methods  and  the  meaning  of  appropriation 
bills  at  state  capitals  and  at  Washington  are 
not  properly  reported  to  the  public. 

The  rebuilding  of  our  cities,  which  is  every- 
where taking  place,  must  be  done  by  broad 
and  artistic  and  practical  plans.  The  slum 
must  go.  It  is  the  ugliest  visible  disease  that 
we  have  transplanted  from  the  Old  World, 
and  is  an  open  confession  of  the  failure  of  the 
first  law  of  American  life  —  that  there  shall 
be  opportunity  here  for  all  men. 

Life  and  industry  in  the  open  country  must 
be  more  effectively  organized  so  that  it  may 
have  the  social  and  intellectual  and  business 
advantages  that  have  followed  the  organiza- 
tion of  town  life. 

^  American  schools  must  train  for  American 
life  by  broad  culture  where  possible,  but  also 


by  specific  preparation  for  all  productive 
occupations;  and,  first  of  all,  the  health  of 
children  must  be  preserved.  Skill  is  what 
we  must  acquire  as  a  remedy  for  national 
wastefulness. 

The  way  of  health  is  the  way  to  efficiency, 
to  good  morals,  to  happy  longevity;  it 
must,  by  public  education,  be  put  within 
reach  of  all  the  people  to  make  life  better 
worth  while. 

Thrift  and  the  safe  use  of  money  and  of 
all  wealth;  insurance  and  its  sound  uses, 
to  break  the  blows  of  misfortune  and  to  elimi- 
nate as  far  as  may  be  bad  chances  from  Ufe 
and   its    undertakings. 

$500  FOR  SCHOOL  ARTICLES 

THE  World's  Work  will  pay  $150 
for  the  best  article  on  "  The  Boy  of  To- 
morrow: What  the  School  will  do  for  Him.'' 
in  contrast  with  the  boy  of  yesterday  and 
what  the  school  did  for  him;  and  $100 
for  the  next  best  article  on  the  same 
subject. 

It  will  pay  $150  for  the  best  article  on 
^^The  Girl  of  To-morrow  What  the  School 
will  do  for  Her,''  in  contrast  with  the  girl 
of  yesterday  and  what  the  school  did  for 
her;  and  $100  for  the  next  best  article 
on  the  same  subject. 

This  invitation  is  made  as  a  method  of 
securing  explanations  of  the  great  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  education.  Mere 
discussion  of  educational  theories  belong 
in  the  technical  or  special  educational 
journals.  In  a  magazine  like  this,  which 
makes  a  wide  appeal  to  the  educating 
pubKc,  all  articles  must  partake  of  the 
nature,  not  of  discussion  nor  of  the  essay, 
but  rather  of  narrative,  description,  and 
personal  experience.  This  suggestion, 
therefore,  is  that  those  who  write  about 
these  subjects  describe  the  boy  and  the 
girl  of  yesterday  and  of  to-morrow  — 
his  education,  his  sports,  his  manners, 
his  attitude  to  life  —  present  them  in  the 
personal  way  in  which  a  writer  of  fiction 
would  present  his  characters,  but  without 
fiction.  Such  a  personal  treatment  of  the 
subject  will  bring  it  home  to  every  reader 
and  point  the  way  toward  increased  effi- 
ciency —  and  this  the  essayist  cannot  hope 
to  do. 

No  article  should  exceed  5,000  words; 
and  all  must  be  received  by  February  i, 
1911. 
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TEN  years  ago  the  American  public 
was  trying  to  become  familiar 
with  such  words  as  chauffeur,  chassis, 
and  garage.  Pylon,  aileron,  and  hangar 
are  being  mastered  by  the  public  to-day. 
The  automobile  now  serves  the  purely 
utilitarian  service  of  conveying  people 
to  the  flying  meets.  By  thousands  they 
ran  out  of  New  York  to  the  second  Inter- 
national Aviation  contest  at  Belmont 
Park.  Every  kind  of  a  motor  vehicle  — 
from  the  long,  low,  French  racers  to  little 
puffing  steam-cars  of  six  or  eight  years 
ago  —  carried  eager  passengers  to  the 
aviation  grounds.  The  names  of  Grahame- 
White,  Moisant,  Hoxsey,  and  many  others 
were  bandied  about  with  the  familiarity 
that  —  at  other  race  courses  —  greeted  such 
names  as  Redfern  and  Barney  Oldlield. 
And  neither  of  these  ever  more  deserved 
the  attention  of  the  sporting  fraternity 
than  did  the  racers  of  the  air. 

The  meet  had  been  in  progress  several 
days.  The  crowd  was  watching  a  dan- 
gerous wind.  Not  an  aviator  was  in  the 
air.  Suddenly  Hoxsey  (a  driver  of  a 
Wright  machine),  moved  by  the  facetious 
remarks  of  his  fellow-driver,  Johnstone, 
ran  his  biplane  out  on  the  grounds,  jumped 
into  it,  and  started  into  the  air.  The 
noise  of  his  motor  brought  Johnstone 
out  in  pursuit.  They  rose  with  the  noses 
of  their  machines  plowing  into  the  heavy 
head- wind.  As  they  shot  up  from  the 
ground  and  its  full  force  struck  them, 
they  began  to  lose  distance.  With  the 
motors  going  full  blast,  they  gradually 
drifted  back  farther  and  farther.  Up 
the  engine  forced  the  planes  and  backward 
the  wind  forced  them  until  the  biplanes 
were  lost  to  sight  in  the  thickening  clouds. 
Hoxey  and  Johnstone  were  dubbed  "The 
Star-Dust  Twins"  by  the  New  York  Sun^ 
and   well   they  earned  the  title. 

About  an  hour  after  the  biplanes  dis- 
appeared from  sight  at  Belmont  Park, 
Hoxsey  walked  into  the  kitchen  of  a  house 
at  Brentwood,  Long  Island,   to  ask  the 


two  old  ladies  who  lived  there  if  he  might 
leave  his  machine  in  their  pumpkin- 
patch.  They  went  on  with  their  bread- 
making  while  they  assured  him  that 
everything  would  be  all  right,  because 
no  one  ever  went  near  their  garden.  This 
would  not  have  been  the  reception  of 
a  stray  aeroplane  two  years  ago,  or  even 
a  year  ago,  but  so  many  wonders  are 
thrust  upon  the  pubhc  that  it  will  no 
more  accept  a  last  year's  wonder  than 
it  will  accept  last  year's  style  in  hats. 
Hoxsey  went  into  New  York  and  dined 
at  the  Waldorf,  where  Mr.  Wilbur  Wright 
characteristically  told  him  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  taking  such  risks  —  while 
all  New  York  and  half  the  country  dis- 
cussed the  flight.  Johnstone  in  the  mean- 
while had  landed  farther  down  the  island, 
having  been  blown  back  nearly  forty 
miles  in  two  hours  against  the  utmost 
endeavors  of  his  engine,  which  in  calm 
weather  can  drive  the  machine  about 
forty  miles  an  hour.  Long  Island  is 
about  twenty  miles  wide  at  Belmont 
Park,  but  Hoxsey  and  Johnstone  had  no 
trouble  in  seeing  the  Atlantic  on  one 
side  of  them  and  the  Sound  on  the  other, 
while  on  their  enforced  retreat  down  the 
island,  for  they  went  more  than  a  mile 
and  a  half  up  in  the  air.  These  per- 
formances of  the  Wright  machines  against 
a  gale  so  impressed  the  foreign  aviators 
that  some  of  them  came  to  Wilbur  Wright 
to  see  about  buying  Wright  machines  for 
their  own  use. 

''I'd  like  to  buy  one  of  your  machines," 
said  Radley  to  Wilbur  Wright  as  the  two 
watched  Brookins  sailing  across  a  wind 
that  carried  him  crabwise  around  the  south- 
west stretch  of  the  course  with  his  beam 
acting  as  a  bow. 

"But  you  have  a  Bleriot,"  said  Mr. 
Wright. 

"I  know,"  answered  the  English  flier, 
"but  I  want  to  say  that  after  watching 
your  machines  here  and  abroad  I  believe 
that  they  can  stand  more  than  all  the  rest 
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p  it  together.  I  want  to  buy  one  to  do  cross- 
cc'untry  work  with  or  to  give  a  friend  a  bit  of  a 
ride  on  days  too  windy  for  other  machines." 

The  hieh  flights  of  the  Wright  machines 
during  tne  rest  of  the  week  continued 
to  merit  this  good  opinion.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  meet,  Johnstone  climbed  out 
of  sight  Jito  a  cloudless  sky  and  broke 
the  world's  record  for  an  aeroplane.  He 
rose  9,714  teet  above  Belmont  Park. 

In  speed,  however,  the  foreign  mono- 
planes carried  off  the  honors.  Grahame- 
White,  the  English  aviator  (who  is  re- 
ported to  have  made  nearly  $100,000  dur- 
ing his  first  sixty  days  in  this  country), 
won  for  England  the  international  trophy 
which  Curtiss  brought  from  Rheims  last 
year.  His  time  was  i  hr.  i  m.  04.74  sec. 
for  62.1  miles,  or  a  little  better  than 
sixty  miles  an  hour.  He  was  also  a  very 
close  (if  not  a  particularly  cheerful) 
loser  in  the  race  from  Belmont  Park 
around  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  back. 

That  race  was  perhaps  the  high 
excitement-point  of  tlie  meet.  Grahame- 
White  had  won  the  international  trophy 
for  England.  In  speed  the  French  and 
English  fliers  seemed  invincible.  Hamil- 
ton's no  horse-power  machine  was  out 
of  order.  Moisant  had  broken  his 
Bleriot,  and  the  Wright  *'baby"  racer 
was  smashed.  Besides,  the  Wrights  and 
Curtiss  refuse  to  fly  on  Sunday.  It 
seemed  that  America  was  to  be  unrepre- 
sented. The  Count  De  Lesseps  for  France 
and  Grahame-White  for  England  started 
for  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  The  French- 
man started  first,  but  the  machine  which 
grew  out  of  the  horizon  first  on  its  way 
back  to  the  watching  thousands  at  Bel- 
mont Park  was  Grahame-White's.  He 
had  been  gone  35  minutes  and  21.3  seconds, 
and  he  had  gone  approximately  36  miles. 
He  had  won  the  Statue  of  Liberty  race 
and  not  an  American  had  even  tried  to 
defend  it! 

Over  among  the  hangars,  one  Pete 
Young  (Charles  K.  Hamilton's  repre- 
sentative) rushed  up  to  Moisant: 

^'  Grahame-White's  made  wonderful 
time,"  he  shouted.  "Did  you  know  it? 
Hamilton's  out.  He  can't  get  his  ma- 
chine working.     Can't  you  get  a  machine?" 

A  minute  later  Moi&aivt's   brother  was 


offering    a   $10,000   check   to  an   utterly 
astonished    French    aviator    (Le  Blanc), 
and      Moisant's      helpers      were      push- 
ing   Le    Blanc's    50-horse-power    Bleriot 
out  on  the  field.     In  a  machine  in  which 
he  had  never  before  sat,  and  with  but 
half  the  horse-power  of  the  Englishman, 
Moisant    left    the    field.     The     attempt 
showed  a  fine  spirit,  and  the  crowd  would 
have  wished  him  well  even  if  he  had  not 
been    America's    last    hope.     But    when, 
on   his   return-trip,    he   appeared   in    the 
sky  and  the  watches  showed  that  he  was 
practically  on  Grahame-White's  time,  the 
ten   thousand  went  wild.     He   came   to- 
ward  the  finish  line  on   the  down-grade 
with    the  wind   behind   him   and   all   his 
power  on,    crossing   the   line   34  minutes 
and    38.84    seconds    after    he    started  — 
almost  a  minute  better   than   Grahame- 
White.     While  the  band  played  American 
airs,  the  crowd  loosed  its  pent-up  enthu- 
siasm.    Moisant  was  the    hero  of  the  day. 
Better    records    of    almost    every   kind 
than    existed   before   were   made   at    the 
meet,  and  this  is  to  be  chiefly  credited 
to  the  skill  and  daring  of  the  aviators. 
The    Wright    machines    still    hold    their 
own  for  stability  and  general  reliability 
in  rough  weather.     In  practice  the  Wright 
''baby'  racer  gave  promise  of  great  speed, 
but  the  unfortunate  accident  which  dis- 
abled it  prevented  the  fulfilment  of   the 
promise  in  a  race.     The  Curtiss  machines 
did    not    particularly    distinguish    them- 
selves,   and    Hamilton's  *  iio-horse-power 
machine  was  not  in  working  order  to  do 
itself    justice.     In    the    races  the  foreign 
monoplanes  made  the  best  speed.     Their 
design  was  much  the  same  as  last  year, 
for    the    foreigners    have    devoted    more 
of  their  energy  to  improvements  in  their 
engines  than  in  the  design  of  their  planes. 
But,  when  all  discussion  of  types  is  over, 
it   must   be   admitted    that   the   struggle 
was   chiefly   a   struggle   between   men  — 
not   between   machines.     As    Mr.    James 
H.  Colwell,  the  Patent-Office  expert,  said: 

"Ten  per  cent,  of  the  success  of  every 
flight  is  due  to  the  machine,  15  per  cent. 
to  the  motor,  and  75  per  cent,  to  the  man. 
The  man  of  indecision,  weak  nerves,  or  slow 
judgment  is  as  much  out  of  place  in  an 
airship  a&  a  deiective  motor." 


INSURANCE  — WHAT  ABOUT  YOUR 

MOTOR-CAR? 


A  YOUNG  business  man  in  the 
Middle  West  took  his  new  car 
out  for  a  spin  one  night  last 
summer.  When  he  started,  he  was  a 
fairly  prosperous  young  man,  with  a 
business  of  his  own.  His  credit  was 
limited  but  good.  Working  hard  for 
five  years,  he  had  built  up  a  substantial 
little  commission  business,  with  a  credit 
of  about  $10,000  —  enough  to  carry  it 
on.  His  tangible  assets,  outside  of  the 
automobile,  were  not  large.  He  Kved  in 
a  rented  house,  paid  his  debts  regularly, 
and  had  recently  indulged  in  the  purchase 
of  the  car,  largely  because  it  w^ould  help 
him  in  his  business. 

The  car  was  new;  and  the  horn  had 
either  not  been  put  on  it  or  had  been  re- 
moved for  repairs.  The  result  was  that 
when  the  young  man  came  home,  an 
hour  or  so  after  he  started,  his  credit  had 
vanished,  his  business  was  facing  ruin, 
and  he  had  piled  up  a  heap  of  liabilities 
that  will  take  years  to  wipe  away.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  he  had  lost  the  one 
tangible  asset  that  he  had — the  automobile. 

It  happened  very  simply,  as  it  always 
does.  Running  slowly  down  a  long  and 
crooked  hill,  handling  the  car  with  the 
skill  of  an  apt  beginner,  he  turned  a  corner 
to  find  a  closed  carriage  just  ahead,  on 
the  outside  of  the  road.  Lacking  a  horn, 
he  opened  up  the  muffler  cut-out,  turned 
sharply  to  the  left  side  of  the  road,  and 
undertook  to  pass  the  carriage.  The  driver, 
being  unable  to  see,  but  hearing  the  car 
behind  him,  swung  to  the  left  to  let  it  pass. 

The  car  swung  wider,  hit  a  tree,  bounded 
back  into  the  road,  upset  the  carriage, 
and  caught  the  team  against  a  rocky  wall 
on  the  right,  kilHng  both  horses.  Re- 
bounding, it  backed  over  the  bank  at  the 
left,  and  fell  twenty  feet.  Its  driver 
landed  easily,  and  was  unhurt.  The  car 
was  ruined.  Four  people  in  the  carriage 
were  hurt,  and  one  was  killed.  The 
team  ^as  dead. 


In  a  single  instant  of  careless  or  un- 
lucky driving,  debts  of  unknown  amount 
had  been  created.  Every  one  of  the  in- 
jured, the  heirs  of  the  dead  man,  and  the 
owner  of  the  carriage  and  team  imme- 
diately became  creditors  for  an  unstated 
amount.  The  owner  of  the  car  became 
debtor.  All  that  was  needed  to  estabhsh 
the  facts  was  a  succession  of  suits  at  law, 
suits  that  admitted  no  defense.  The  Ha- 
bilities  were  clear  on  the  very  face  of  them. 
Even  while  he  helped  to  ease  the  sufferings 
of  the  hurt,  and  to  look  after  the  body 
of  the  dead,  the  young  man  realized  his 
own  position. 

The  first  reporter  who  reached  him  after 
he  got  back  home  asked  a  question  that 
nearly  drove  him  to  desperation: 

''  How  much  insurance  did  you  have?" 

He  walked  over  to  a  table  and  picked 
up  a  poHcy.  It  was  filled  out,  but  had 
not  been  put  into  effect.  At  lunch  that 
day,  an  agent  had  persuaded  him  to  take 
it  out.  He  knew  vaguely  what  it  con- 
tained, and  he  knew  that  he  ought  to  have 
it.  He  had  filled  it  out  and  taken  it 
home,  intending  to  read  it  more  carefully 
that  night  and  to  send  it  in  the  next  day 
with  the  premium.  He  handed  it  to  the 
reporter,  saying: 

''There's  the  one  I  didn't  have  —  not 
quite!" 

I  do  not  know  exactly  the  terms  of  that 
policy.  Probably  it  was  a  standard  policy, 
covering  risks  by  fire,  property  damage, 
colHsion,  and  liability.  It  is  worth  while 
to  glance  at  such  a  poHcy,  and  to  see 
what  it  costs,  what  it  provides  against, 
and  what  it  involves.  His  automobile 
was  a  30-horse  power,  1910  car,  and  cost 
about  $2,000.  On  such  a  car,  the  cost  of 
a  standard  policy  would  be  about  this: 

Fire $50.00 

Liability        66.00 

Property  damage        .     .     .     .     .     .  16.50 

Collision        28.00 

Total $160.50 
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In  his  particular  case,  the  fire  protection  factory  in  the  main.     At  the  end  of  his 

was  not  needed.     Here  is  what  the  poHcy  reply  to  the  pointed  question  ''What  have 

would  have  given  him:  you  got?"  the  young  man  said- 

First,  full  protection   against   the  law-  "And   I've   a   $2,500   car,    six   months 

suits  of  people  injured  or  on  account  of  old.     I  suppose  it  is  an  asset.     Anyway 

people  killed,  up    to   a   total   of   $10,000  my  business  needs  it." 

in  one  accident;  legal  expenses  of  defending  The   banker   smiled.     He   drove   a   car 

such  suits;  cost  of  medical  aid  given  at  himself.     It    was    his    second,    the    first 

the  time  of  the  accident.  having  come  to  grief  on  May's  Mountain 

Second,  cost  of  other  people's  property  two  years  before  and  been  given  up,  as 

damaged  to  the  extent  of  $1,000.     In  this  salvage,  in  trade  for  the  new  one. 

case  it  might  have  covered  the  total  value  ''Perhaps   it   is;   and   perhaps   it   is   a 

of  the  team  and  carriage.  KabiHty.     How   much   insurance   do   you 

Third,  whatever  the  car  was  worth  at  carry  on  it?" 

the  time  of  its  destruction.     In  this  par-  "It's  insured  for  its  face  value,"  said 

ticular  case,   the  car  was  new.     The  in-  the  other,  proudly. 

surance   company  would  either  have   re-  "I  suppose  you   mean  fire-insurance," 

placed  it  or  paid  its  value,  less  salvage.  said    the    banker.     "Do   you    carry    any 

If  the  car  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  other    insurance    on    it?" 

explosion,    or    theft,    the    owner    would  The  visitor  said  that  he  did  not.     In  a 

have   been   reimbursed   up   to   the   value  quarter  of  an  hour  he  left  the  office  with 

stated  in   the  poHcy,   or   up   to   what  it  the  assurance  of  the  banker  that,  if  he 

was  worth,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  protected    himself    properly    against    the 

company    with    which    the    poHcy    was  risks  of  being  an  automobile  owner,   he 

written.    Some  companies  put  in  a  definite  could  get  the  credit  that  he  wanted.     As 

value   while   others   insure    for   only    the  he   went   through   the   door,    the   banker 

actual  value.     The  "valued  pohcy,"  so-  swung  around  and  called  to  him: 

called,    costs   more   than    the   other.     Its  "Don't  accept  a  pohcy  until  you  let 

advantage   seems   to   be   that   the   owner  me  see  it!" 

knows  what  he  will  receive,   and  is  not  Two  hours  later,  the  young  man  came 

subject  to  the  whims  of  an  appraiser  or  back.     The  banker  glanced  over  the  policy, 

the   delays   of    an    adjustment,    if    there  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  said: 

should  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  "That  policy  will  be  all  right  if  you 

Of  course,  everybody  knows  the  risk  of  can   get   some   other  company   to  insure 

fire.     The  risk  of  theft  is  well  illustrated  the  one  that  wrote  this  policy  for  you. 

in  a  recent  episode  in  New  York,  when  a  You  have  managed  to  find  a  policy  that 

high-priced  car  was  stolen  from  a  private  looks    perfectly    good,    but    isn't.     How 

garage  with  men  sleeping  above  it.     The  much  did  it  cost  you?" 

fire-risk,   by   the  way,   is  not  carried  by  "Including  my  present  policy,  it  costs 

casualty  companies  but  by  fire  companies,  me  $97.50  a  year,"  said  the  other, 

the    casualty    companies    merely    putting  "Well,  it  will  not  do  you  any  good  here, 

a  "rider"  in  the  pohcy  to  the  effect  that  It's  cheap,  but  I  don't  trust  either  the 

such  a  fire  company  carries  the  fire  risk  strength  or  the  honesty  of  the  company 

and  receives  that  part  of  the  premiums.  that   wrote   it.     The   woods    are   full   of 

Recently,  a  young  real-estate  dealer  in  people  writing  habihty  insurance,  but 
Newark  met  a  pecuhar  bank  official,  one  most  of  them  either  don't  know  their 
who  knew  something  about  automobiles,  business  or  are  simply  looking  for  quick 
The  young  man  had  come  to  the  bank,  and  easy  money.  If  you  were  protect- 
seeking  to  estabhsh  credit  for  the  expan-  ing  your  life,  you  would  look  for  the 
sion  of  his  business.  He  was  preparing  to  strongest  and  best  you  could  find,  and 
take  up  a  new  development  project  in  pay  the  right  price  for  it.  Why  look 
the  suburbs,  and  wanted  to  get  borrowing  for  the  cheapest  when  you  want  to  pro- 
power.  The  bank  official  asked  him  a  tect  your  business  credit,  which  makes 
lot  of  questions.     The  replies  were  satis-  your   life   worth    living?" 
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The    banker    refused    to    specify    any  leg.     If  I  cash  in  your  credit  for  you, 

company  as  the  right  one.     ''I  am  not  you   have   to   make   it   automobile-proof, 

a  drummer  for  any  insurance  company,"  just   as   you   would   have   to   make  your 

he    said,    "but   I    can    tell   you   if   your  mortgage    fire-proof    before    any    savings 

company  is  all  right  when  you  do  pick  bank  would  buy  it." 

it  out."  This   is    the   really   important   part   of 

Two   days   later,    the    real-estate   man  automobile  insurance.     It  Is  not,  of  course, 

was  "all  fixed  up."     It  cost  him  nearly  by   any    means    all    of   it.     Perhaps    the 

$175  for  a  year's  protection,   but  he  is  average    man    wants    protection    against 

quite  sure  that  he  has  it.     So  is  the  banker  little   losses   and   damage   more   than   he 

—  which  is  more  important.  wants    protection    on    the    larger    scale. 

"You  may  think  I  am  cranky,"  said  The    one   includes    the   other.     A    sound 

the  banker  in  the  final  interview,  "but  policy    covers    everything.     An    unsound 

I  don't  want  to  cash  your  paper  with  my  policy  covers  nothing  —  except  the  suc- 

deposi tors'    money,    and    then    find    you  cessful    effort    of    somebody    to    separate 

wiped  out  by  some  Italian  with  a  broken  you  from  a  little  of  your  money. 


ABOUT   INDUSTRIAL  PREFERRED 

STOCKS 

NEARLY   ten   years   ago   a   skilled  fort  deepened.     The  added  revenue  was 

workman  died  in  Pittsburg  and  needed,    however,    as    the    two    children 

left    to   his    wife    and    family    a  grew  older.     The  woman  never  waveredj 

fund  of   almost  $6,000.     In   his  will,  he  in  her  investment.     Once  a  friend  of  herj 

directed    that    this    money    be    invested  husband   came   and   advised    her   to   sell 

in  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Westinghouse  the  stock,  which  was  then  worth  mon 

Electric  Manufacturing  Company.  than    $200    a    share;  but    she    turned 

He  knew  the  company  and  the  business  deaf  ear  to  the  advice,   and  more  than^ 

that   it   carried    on.     Vaguely   he     knew  half  suspected  the  man  who  gave  it. 

that  the  preferred  stock  was  a  very  small  For    nearly    five    years    this    peaceful] 

amount,  that  it  paid  dividends  of  seven  condition    lasted.     Then,    one    night    in] 

per  cent.,  that  it  would  pay  larger  divi-  the  autumn  of  1907,  the  same  man  camel 

dends  after  a  while,  and  that  the  busi-  around  to  see  her.     He  told  her  that  the} 

ness  of  the  company  was  so  great  that  great   Westinghouse   Electric   had   "gonej 

the  stock  could  never  be  wiped  out  by  broke."     He  did  not  clearly  know  why  J 

any  disaster  that  he  could  foresee.     He  but  he   suspected  that  Wall  Street  had] 

felt,  when  he  made  his  will,  that  he  had  something  to  do  with  it.     He  again  ad- 

fully  safeguarded  the  future  of  his  famih^  vised  her  to  sell  her  stock,  if  she  could. 

In  complying  wdth  the   terms  of     the  She   determined   to   sell,   and  wrote   a 

will,   his  widow   had   to  pay   the  whole  letter  to  the  firm  through  whom  she  had 

sum  for  stock  that  had  a  par  value  of  bought  it,  years  before.     I  have  seen  a 

only  $3,700,  for  the  stock  was  worth  160.  copy    of    the    letter.     In    it    she    naively 

It  paid  dividends,  at  first,  amounting  to  offered  to  let  the  bankers  have  the  stock 

$259  a  year.     It  was  enough  to  live  on,  at    200,    and   apologized   for   wanting   to 

and  the  widow  settled  down  to  live  on  sell,  saying  that  she  had  been  disturbed 

it  in  the  fullest  possible  confidence  and  by  the  news  of  the  trouble  in  the  company, 

security.  In  reply,  she  received  a  letter  in  which 

Presently    the    dividends    went    up    to  the  bankers   regretted   their  inability  to 

$370,  and  the  feeling  of  security  and  com-  take  the  stock  at  that  price.     They  did 
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nol   clearly    know    what   price    could    be  stockholder,  even  in  a  very  powerful  and 

obtained.     They    thought    that    perhaps  well-estabhshed  company;   third    because 

75  could  be  obtained  for  it  — a  lump  sum  it   also  illustrates   the   fact   that  if   such 

of  $2,775.     They  also  told  her  that  there  stocks  are  well  chosen  they  possess  the 

would  be  no  more  dividends  on  the  stock,  abiding   quahties   of    sound   investments 

at  least  for  some  time  to  come.  For  the  final  fact  is  that  this  particular 

It  was  a   few   months   after   this   that  stock  weathered  a  receivership,  came  out 

she    came    to    this    magazine    for    advice  without  being  disturbed,  pays  to-day  the 

—  and  got  it.     The  stock  was  still  in  the  dividends  that  it  paid  when  she  bought 

depths   of   the   depression   of    1908.     She  it,  and  is  paying  up  the  same  rate  of  divi- 

had  received   no   dividends,   and  was   at  dends  throughout  the  period  of  default, 
her  wits'   end.     She   felt   that   some   one         A  word  concerning  the  dozens  of  issues 

was  trying  to  rob  her,  but  she  could  not  of  preferred  industrial  stocks   that  have 

long  continue  to  hold  out  without  funds,  been  offered  to  investors  lately  may  not 

Everybody   that  she  knew  was  advising  be   amiss.     Some   of   them   are   excellent 

her  to  take  what  she  could  get,  and  be  investments  at  the  offering  prices;   some 

glad  that  she  could  get  anything.  of  them  are  fairly  good  speculative  stocks; 

She    did    not    do    so.     When    she    was  many  of    them    are    unsound.     The  best 

able  to  get  her  case  fairly  before  an  officer  of   them   are   better   than   any   bonds   of 

of  a  Pittsburg  bank,  her  stock  was  taken  any  sort  that  can  be  found  to  yield  so 

as  collateral  for  a  small  credit  account,  much  interest;   and  the  worst  of  them  are 

upon  which   she   could   draw  for   a  bare  pitfalls    for    the    unwary.     Between    the 

living.     She    was    charged    5    per    cent,  two   extremes,  every   possible    variety   is 

on    the   money    that    she    received.     For  discoverable. 

eighteen  months   she   lived   in   this  way.         This    preferred    stock,  at   the   time   it 

and  then  (in  October,  1909)  she  received  was    bought,    had    nearly    every    charac- 

a  check  from  the  company  for  Si 84.25.  teristic    of    the    sound    and    permanent 

Joyfully  she  went  down  to  the  bank  to  industrial-stock    investment.      The    com- 

talk   it    over.     They    told    her    that    the  pany   was   big    and    strong;  its   business 

dividends  had  been  resumed  at  the  rate  was    growing;     its    field   was    expanding, 

of  $259  a  year,   and   that  she  would  in  It  had  a  very  large  common-stock  issue, 

time  get   th^  back   dividends   which   she  which    came    after    this   preferred    stock, 

ought  to  have  received  between  October,  paying   dividends  in  large   amounts  and 

1907,  and  October,  1909.     She  deposited  earning  more   than  it  paid.     Its  officers 

her  check.     She  has  been  depositing  them  were  men  of  high  standing  for  honesty 

every   four   months    since    that    time,    in  and  for  skill.     The  amount  of  debt  that 

smaller  amounts.  stood  ahead  of  this  stock  was  very  small 

The  balance  in  the  bank  is  still  against  indeed.     Practically,    the   cash   and   cash 

her,  but  it  is  growing  smaller  all  the  time,  resources   of   the   company   at   any   time 

The  bank  is  carrying  her  along.     Within  were  larger  than  this  whole  issue  of  stock, 

a  year  she  will  have  paid  her  debt  to  the  The  dividends  were  well  established  and 

bank,  and  will  receive  back  her  stock  in  considered  permanent  by  all  critics,  both 

full.     If  all  goes  well,  it  will  pay  her  the  inside  the  company  and  outside  it. 
dividends  of  $259  year  by  year",  but  the         On  top  of  these  facts,   the  stock  was 

old  price  of  160  still  looks  to  be  a  long  readily    salable    at    any    time.      It    was 

way  off.  traded  in  both  in  Pittsburg  and  in  New 

York.     Any  banker  was  glad   to   sell  it 

This  episode  becomes  the  text  for  an  for   the   holder,   and   the   records   of^  the 

article    at    this    time    for    three    reasons:  markets  were  a  visible  guide  at  all  times 

First,  because  more    preferred    industrial  to  the  buyer.     No  secret  weakness,  one 

stocks  are  being   sold  to   small  investors  might  think,  could  eat  the  heart  out  of 

to-day    than    at    any    other    time    in   my  the    corporation    without    bemg    detected 

knowledge;    second,     because    it    clearly  and  shown  up  in  the  stock-market  records 

illustrates   the   vicissitudes   that   beset   a  —  that  most  sensitive  of  auditors. 
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Yet  disaster  came  like  a  stroke  of 
Kghtning.  In  September.  1907,  the  stock 
was  sold  on  the  market  at  160;  toward 
the  end  of  October,  the  ''best  bid"  was 
60.  So  far  as  the  records  in  Xew  York 
show,  there  had  not  been  a  single  trans- 
action between  those  two  prices  —  which 
made  a  difference  of  $3,700  in  the  widow's 
$6,000  investment.  Only  the  very  \\'isest 
of  the  market  experts  had  clearly  seen  the 
signs  in  the  sky.  Xine-tenths  of  the 
stockholders  were  Hterally  dazed  by  the 
sudden  announcement  that  the  dividends 
had  ceased  and  that  the  company  had  gone 
into  bankruptcy. 

If  such  a  thing  as  this  may  happen 
beneath  the  thousand  eyes  that  watch  a 
listed  stock,  out  in  the  glare  of  the  hght 
that  searches  the  Stock  Exchange  market 
from  end  to  end  every  day  —  and  in  the 
case  of  a  company  that  pubHshes  full 
reports,  that  is  under  the  management  of 
a  competent  and  honest  group  of  trained 
men,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  bankers 
who  gave  credit  to  the  company  almost 
up  to  the  very  last  —  if  such  a  thing  as 
this  is  possible,  what  may  not  be  possible 
in  the  smaller  companies,  whose  stocks 
are  not  listed,  whose  reports  are  but  a 
skeleton  of  facts,  whose  management 
is  often  made  up_of  men  skilled  only  in 
trade  and  commerce  and  not  in  finance, 
and  whose  credit  is  local,  often  in  banks 
closely  associated  with  the  company  itself? 

A  man  of  ordinary  financial  skill  can 
analyze  and  investigate  a  railroad  with 
almost  perfect  safety;  a  pubHc-utihty 
company  Hes  open  to  the  hght;  a  real- 
estate  house  need  fool  no  man  of  ordinary 
common-sense  —  but  an  industrial  com- 
pany defies  analysis  from  the  outside. 

To  my  mind,  the  very  first  element 
of  industrial  bond  or  stock  investment 
is  the  banking  house  that  oft'ers  it.  The 
house  must,  if  it  be  honest,  go  far  deeper 
into  the  inner  workings  of  the  corporation 
than  any  outside  critic  can  possibly  go. 
It  must  not  only  analyze  the  books  or 
the  accounts  —  any  auditor  can  do  that. 
It  must  also  study  the  project  through 
the  eyes  of  an  engineer,  a  practical  manu- 
facturing expert  in  that  fine,  a  trade 
authority  who  knows  the  markets  for  the 
products  manufactured,  a  man  who  knows 


transportation  and  rates  as  they  affect 
this  industry,  and  an  administration 
genius  who  can  say,  after  study,  that  ihe 
business  is  being  efficiently  conducted. 

Beyond  this,  the  banker  must  be  pre- 
pared to  watch  the  management  and  to 
so  connect  himself  with  it  that  he  can 
become  a  permanent  watch-dog.  The 
errors  that  wrecked  the  Westinghouse 
crept  into  it  years  after  the  first  flotation 
of  the  stock.  Into  the  small  industrial, 
whose  stock  is  not  listed,  such  errors  are 
far  more  likely  to  creep.  Moreover,  in 
such  small  companies  the  original  buyers 
will  keep  their  stock  because  there  is  no 
free  market  for  it.  while  in  the  Hsted  stock 
the  banker's  cHents  are  Hkely  to  sell  out, 
and  so  leave  him  free  and  blameless  in 
case  things  go  wrong. 

Of  all  financial  errors,  the  most  fre- 
quent is  lack  of  banking  brains.  I  think 
that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  honest  indus- 
trials that  are  forced  to  cut  dividends  and 
pass  coupons  fail  through  using  up  too 
quickly  their  working  capital.  They  go 
blunderingly  along,  drawing  on  their  bank 
credit  until  the  bank  brings  them  up  with 
a  round  jerk.  Then,  facing  ruin,  they 
seek  new  avenues  of  credit  and  find 
all  doors  closed.  Payments  of  dividends 
must  be  stopped.  The  stockholders  get 
a  notice  to  the  effect  that  the  company 
finds  it  expedient  to  ''husband  its  re- 
sources." They  are  asked  to  wait  a  while. 
They  wait.  ^Meanwhile  the  business  is 
slowed  down  to  a  safe  speed.  Bank 
debts  are  slowly  paid  off.  Unprofitable 
business  is  thrown  out  of  doors.  Salaries 
and  expenses  are  cut  to  the  bone.  The 
president  reports,  from  time  to  time, 
the  process  of  readjustment. 

It  all  sounds  very  painful  to  the  holder 
of  the  stock.  By  the  time  it  has  lasted 
a  year  he  has  probably  lost  faith.  The 
healthful  process  of  readjustment  looks 
like  ruin  to  him.  In  many  thousands 
of  cases  he  is  scared  into  selling  his 
stock,  letting  it  go  at  ruinous  prices, 
just  as  the  widow  of  Pittsburg  was  about 
to  let  it  go. 

The  most  vitally  important  part  of 
every  manufacturing  or  industrial  business, 
whether  firm  or  corporation,  is  transacted 
in  the  banking  room.     Purely  industrial 
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or  trade  errors  can  be  seen  and  adjusted, 
but  banking  errors  strike  like  lightning. 

Every  buyer  of  industrial  stocks  or 
bonds,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  the  fullest 
possible  protection  from  the  banker.  First 
of  all,  choose  your  banker.  Second,  make 
your  banker  tell  you  the  facts,  over  his 
own  name.  Third,  put  upon  your  banker 
the  full  responsibility  for  your  purchase. 
If  it  goes  wrong,  blame  him.  You  cannot 
undertake  to  investigate  an  industrial 
yourself,  for  any  examination  that  you 
may  make  will  be  so  much  time  and  labor 
lost.  This  applies,  of  course,  to  the  class 
of  industrial  companies  whose  securities 
are  not  already  thoroughly  tried  by  the 
fire  of  the  markets.  There  are  a  few 
that  are  so  tried,  and  these  belong  in  a 
separate  category  entirely. 

Good    industrial    stocks    are    probably 


the  best  investment  that  can  be  made  to 
yield  very  high  revenue.  Weak  industrial 
stocks,  on  the  contrary,  can  look  more 
like  gilt-edge  stocks  than  any  other  kind 
of  a  sham,  and  often  bring  cumulative 
trouble  instead  of  cumulative  dividends. 
They  look  like  solid  rock,  but  they  are 
the  quicksand  of  the  financial  world. 

The  bankers  who  offer  to  their  old  Ksts 
of  bond-buyers  the  new  industrial  flota- 
tions assume  a  responsibihty  quite  beyond 
that  of  the  bond-seller.  In  most  cases, 
presumably,  they  recognize  it;  and  they 
spend  a  good  many  thousands  of  dollars 
in  investigations  to  make  it  as  safe  as 
possible.  Therein  lies  the  element  of 
safety,  and  there  alone.  The  banker  is 
responsible.  See  that  he  is  worthy  of 
the  responsibility  before  you  buy  his 
stocks.  C.  M.'K. 
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MR.  JONES,  the  president  of  a 
large  bank,  was  dining  one  even- 
ing with  the  X-Z  Corporation's 
manager,  who  had  a  reputation  for  reck- 
less plunging.  The  two  men  were  ob- 
served by  a  business  man  at  a  moment 
when  their  heads  were  close  together  in  a 
confidential  talk.  The  business  man,  who 
had  learned  to  be  cautious  with  his  funds, 
promptly  withdrew  his  account  from  this 
bank  and  placed  it  with  another.  His 
business  associates  told  him  that  this 
precaution  was  unnecessary.  The  idea 
of  Banker  Jones  doing  anything  crooked 
was  absurd. 

Two  years  later  Banker  Jones  was 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  five  years  in  the 
penitentiary.  He  had  been  convicted  of 
perjury  in  swearing  to  false  reports  to  the 
state  bank-examiners  whereby  large  loans 
to  his  friend,  the  X-Z  Corporation's  man- 
ager, were  concealed .    He  had  made  reports 


in  which  bonds  of  the  Corporation  were 
hidden  from  the  state  officials  by  listing 
the  bonds  as  loans  and  discounts. 

The  average  business  man  in  consulting 
a  bank  statement  would  not  imagine  that 
loans,  bonds,  securities,  and  circulating 
notes  could  be  so  easily  juggled  with. 
But  that  is  an  easy  matter  if  the  officials 
of  a  bank  are  not  honest. 

Figures  in  a  bank  statement  mean 
absolutely  nothing  unless  the  management 
of  the  institution  is  above  reproach. 

A  manufacturer  of  a  growing  Western 
town  had  taken  several  bank  statements 
home  to  look  over.  Without  reasoning 
why  he  did  so,  he  naturally  found  a  study 
of  their  officers  and  directors  interesting. 
They  were  largely  men  at  the  head  of 
some  local  factory,  store,  or  commercial 
enterprise.  In  the  list  of  directors  of 
his  own  bank  he  found  the  name  of  R. 
W.   X — ,   attorney. 
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''Did 
family? 


the    X— 


you     ever    hear    of 
he  asked  his  wife. 
*'Why,    yes,"    she    answered.     ''They 
are  the  people  li\dng  in  the    old   Evans 
place.     They  live  in   the  most  extrava- 


handle  his  account,  the  manufacturer 
had  made  an  outline  of  the  things  that  he 
wanted  to  know  about  the  bank.  He 
used  the  bank's  statement  only  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  study  of  the  officers. 


I 


gant  style,  and  everybody  is  wondering  their  personality,  business  methods,  and 
how  they  do  it.  I've  heard  that  he  is  the  style  in  which  they  lived.  His  choice 
only   an   ordinary  lawyer  —  had   nothing     of  a  bank  was  not  made  through  a  massi 


when  he  came  here  —  but  now^  they  seem 
to  have  more  money  than  they  know 
what  to  do  ^^'ith." 

This  information  set  the  manufacturer 
to  thinking.  If  this  lawyer  who  had 
become  a  director  of  his  bank  was  making 
so  much  money,  it  certainly  was  coming 
from  somewhere.  The  next  day  he  went 
to  the  bank  and  carelessly  asked  the  cashier 
who  Mr.  X —  was. 

''He  is  the  attorney  who  investigates 
our  bonds,"  said  the  cashier.  "  He  is  a 
very  capable  and  shrewd  man." 

The  manufacturer  would  ordinarily 
have  been  satisfied  with  this  information 
if  his  wife's  w^ords  had  not  kept  coming 
back  to  him  —  and  especially  since  the 
bank  statement  showed  that  more  than 
half  of  the  assets  of  this  bank  were  listed 
as    bonds    and    securities. 

Not  yet  satisfied,  he  went  to  the  bond 
department  and  made  inquiries  regarding 
the  bonds  that  were  being  offered  for  sale 
by  this  bank.  He  found  that  the  majority 
of  bonds  listed  were  corporation  bonds, 
about  which  he  knew  absolutely  nothing. 
The  list  was  sent  to  an  attorney  who  made 
a  business  of  investigating  corporation 
bonds.  His  report  was  that  the  corpora- 
tions issuing  the  bonds  did  not  have  good 
titles  to  the  property,  and  that  there  was 
a  question  of  the  legality  of  many  of  the  was  required  in  a  banker's  make-up,  he 
issues.  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the 

The    lawyer   whose   family   was    li\'ing     soundness  of   the  banker's  judgment, 
in    ''extravagant    style"    was   being   well         The  manufacturer  required  a  large  Hne 
paid  for  the  padded  reports  that  he  made     of  credit,  and  he  arranged  for  loans  on 
on   certain  issues,    but   his   bonanza   did     single-name    paper.     The    manufacturer's 


of  figures  on  a  bank  statement,  but 
through  an  advertising  booklet  which 
gave  a  half-tone  reproduction  of  the  face 
of  each  officer  and  director,  and  also  a 
brief  description  of  their  business  history. 
It  brought  forcibly  to  his  attention  the 
fact  that  the  men  into  whose  printed 
faces  he  looked  were  the  men  who  stood 
back  of  the  money  of  this  bank.  This 
created  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the 
bank  and  gave  a  meaning  to  the  figures 
on  the  statement.  The  manufacturer  felt 
as  though  he  had  been  personally  intro- 
duced to  the  men. 

But  it  is  necessary  that  the  standing 
of  a  bank  be  based  on  something  more  im- 
portant than  mere  honesty.  Naturally 
a  business  man  wants  to  deal  \\\\h  a 
banker  who  has  character,  yet  at  the  same 
time  he  does  not  have  confidence  in  an 
honest  banker  unless  the  man  also  has 
wide  experience  in  financial  aft'airs.  Hon- 
esty and  a  broad  financial  knowledge  must 
go  hand  in  hand;  a  banker  must  be  a 
partner  to  a  business  man  in  every  way 
possible. 

A  few  years  ago  a  manufacturer  estab- 
lished business  relations  ^^-ith  a  banker 
in  whose  honesty  he  had  the  most  implicit 
faith.     Belie\dno:  honestv  to  be  all   that 


not  last  long.  The  manufacturer  trans- 
ferred his  account  to  another  bank  and 
ad\'ised  the  president  of  the  first  bank 
to  secure  men  trained  in  the  investigation 
of  values  to  examine  the  condition  of  the 
corporations  issuing  the  bonds.  As  a 
result,  the  lawyer's  name  was  stricken 
from    the   board    of   directors. 

In  looking  about  for  another  bank  to 


unsold  product  and  open  accounts  mth 
his  customers  were  the  sole  basis  of  these 
loans.  Naturally  the  manufacturer 
thought  that  he  was  getting  good  ser\'ice 
from  the  banker.  He  did  not  consider 
that  the  honest  banker,  rehing  entirely 
upon  the  honesty  of  his  clients,  was  ex- 
tending loans  in  the  same  reckless  way  to 
other  business  men. 
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There  came  a  time  when  the  manufac-  and    other    enterprises.     There    was    one 

turer  needed  money  badly.     He  went  to  director,    a    real-estate    dealer,    who   was 

the  honest  banker,  expecting  to  be  taken  unknown  to  this  retailer.     He'  decided  to 

care  of.     But  the  banker  could  do  nothing  call  on  this  particular  director  and  receive 

for    him.     Other    borrowers    had    bought  from    him    a   personal    statement   of   his 

and   over-borrowed,   because   they   could,  knowledge    of    the    affairs    of    the    bank. 

When  the  business  depression  came  and  This    director   was    simply   a    "dummy'' 

left   them  with   goods  unsold   and   notes  director.     He  knew  Httle  or  nothing  about 

unpaid,  the  manufacturer  had  to  go  down  the    affairs   of    the   bank.     Shortly   after 

with   the   rest.  ^   It   was   too   late   at   the  this,  some  of  the  stockholders  of  this  bank 

crisis  to  estabUsh  relations  with  bankers  brought    suit    against    the    directors    for 

of  more  sound  judgment.  negligence    and    lack    of    knowledge    of 

conditions. 

Advice  is  perhaps  next  in  value  to  sound  Before      this      merchant     investigated 

judgment.     The  bank  that  serves  a  busi-  another  banking  institution,  he  set  down 

ness  man  as  a  rehable  partner  must  be  the  following  hst  of  questions  which  the 

able  to  furnish  good  advice  on  all  matters  directors  of  his  bank  should  be  required 

pertaining  to  financing  a  business.  to  answer; 

A  Western  manufacturer,  who  beUeved  (i)  Have    you,    as    a    director    of    the 

in   safety  before  expansion,   went   to  his  A-B-C    Bank,   examined   all   of   the   bills 

bank  to  get  some  advice  on  how  to  secure  and  notes  which  form  part  of  the  assets? 

a  good  reserve  fund.     He  did  not  desire  (2)  Are  you  willing  to  swear  that  all 

to  put  all  his  profits  back  into  his  business,  signatures  and  indorsements  on  the  same 

because    he    knew    that    in    a    period    of  are  genuine? 

depression  he  could  not  use  his  equipment  (3)  Are  all  the  securities  that  are  pledged 

or  products  as  securities  on  which  to  raise  as  collateral  for  any  of  the  bills  and  notes 

money.     His  idea  was  to  invest  his  profits  in  the  custody  or  control  of  the  bank? 

in  sometliing  easily  convertible  into  cash.  (4)  Are  all  the  bills  and  notes  good  and 

The    banker    advised    the    manufacturer  collectible? 

to  invest  his  surplus  in  good  commercial  (5)  Has  the  excess-loan  law  been  vio- 

paper.     Some    of    the    particular    advan-  lated  by  accommodation  notes  or  other- 

tages  pointed  out  by  the  banker  were  that  wise? 

personal  pressure   for   money  was   elimi-  Having  satisfied  himself  with  the  charac- 

nated,  and  that  purchased  paper  formed  a  ter  and  strength  of  the  directors  of  the 

secondary   reserve  which  was   certain   to  bank,  the  merchant  next  considered  the 

be  paid  on  maturity.     Shortly  after  the  financial   strength   of   the   bank   that   he 

manufacturer  had  followed  this  banker's  had  selected.     He  took  the  figures  on  the 

advice  and  purchased  commercial  paper,  statement    and    opposite    each    item    he 

the   panic   followed;   and   he   found    that  wrote  out  just  what  it  meant  to  him. 

it  was  an  asset  which  could  be  easily  and  For  instance,  suppose  that  the  capital 

quickly     converted      into     money.      He  stock  was  listed  at  $1,000,000,  surplus  and 

weathered  the  storm  safely.  undivided  profits,  $250,000.     This  meant 

With   a   feehng   of   confidence   in   each  that  the  investment  of  stockholders  stood 

officer  of  a  bank,  the  figures  on  the  bank  intact  and  represented  the  financial  foun- 

report  are  easily  analyzed.     The  principal  dation  of  the  bank.     The  surplus  meant  a 

thing    that    the    average    business    man  reserve    fund    which    stood    for    security 

should  know  about  each  director  is  whether  and  safety.     The  surplus  he  knew  should 

he  be  a  man  whose  sense  of  duty  would  be  safely  employed  to  give  protection  to 

compel  him  to  give  close  attention  to  the  himself  and  other  depositors.     The  listed 

affairs    of    the    bank.  surplus  and  undivided  profits  were  marked 

The  directors  of  a  bank  which  a  Western  '^  earned."     This    meant    that    the    bank 

retailer  favored  were  presidents  or  officers  had   been   under   a    safe   and    systematic 

of  coal  companies,  lumber  companies,  rail-  management, 

roads,     factories,     insurance     companies,  Business  men  often  overlook  the  fact 
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that  safety  does  not  mean  that  the  stock- 
holders have  been  paid  large  dividends. 
Some  years  ago  a  large  bank  advertised 
that  more  than  a  million  dollars  had  been 
returned  to  stockholders  in  net  earnings. 
An  investigation  of  this  statement  re- 
vealed the  starthng  fact  that  this  bank 
had  been  violating  a  sane  business  rule 
by  making  unauthorized  loans  and  also 
by  making  dividends  from  other  Habilities 
than  surplus  profits. 

Usually  the  bank  showing  a  large  paid-in 
capital  and  a  heavy  surplus  is  strong 
financially;  but  the  safe  bank  need  not 
necessarily  make  the  most  money;  neither 
is  a  money-making  bank  an  unsafe  bank. 
After  all,  the  strength  and  safety  depend 
on  the  men  who  manage  the  bank's 
affairs.  The  officers  and  board  of  di- 
rectors are  the  first  safeguard  of  the  de- 
positors, the  second  being  the  capital  and 
surplus. 

However,  the  bank  that  does  not  make 
money  consistently  cannot  long  stand 
against  competition.  A  record  which  was 
a  good  indication  of  safety  was  recently 
made  by  a  large  city  bank.  This  bank's 
record  as  a  money-maker  in  less  than 
eight  years  was  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  surplus  had  grown  from  nothing  to 
$3,500,000.  while  it  had  paid  out  in  divi- 
dends a  total  of  $1,500,000. 

Bank  statements  dift'er  little  in  the 
method  of  showing  the  Habihties  and 
assets.  So,  in  order  to  follow  up  the 
Habihties  of  capital  stock  paid  in,  surplus, 
and  profits,  the  item  ''deposits"  is  perhaps 
next  in  importance.  Large  deposits  are 
the  undisputed  proof  that  hundreds  of 
business  men  approve  of  the  bank's 
standing  and  business  methods. 

It  is  also  important  to  know  how  much 
money  bearing  its  name  the  bank  has 
in  circulation.  The  money  set  aside  for 
taxes  and  interest  on  sa\'ings  accounts 
is  also  worth  taking  into  consideration. 
There  are  other  Habihties,  such  as  undi- 
vided profits,  discounts  coUected  but  not 
earned,  circulating  notes  received,  etc., 
all  of  which  have  a  place  in  every  exami- 
nation  of   the   conditions. 

So  far  it  has  been  shown  that  the  factors 
which  guarantee  protection  to  depositors 
are:  First,  honest  and  experienced  officers 


and  board  of  directors,  the  capital,  surplus, 
and  then  the  amount  of  the  stockholders' 
Hability.  It  is  important  that  the  HabiHty 
of  the  stockholders  behind  the  business 
of  the  bank  should  be  in  excess  over  and 
above  all  the  resources  of  the  bank. 


In  taking  up  the  assets  and  resources 
of  the  bank,  the  sound  policy  of  making 
investments  is  the  first  important  thing 
to  consider.  "Loans  and  Discounts" 
usually  occupy  first  place  on  the  bank 
statement.  This  means  the  money 
placed  for  active  circulation  in  business 
circles. 

Invariably  the  character  of  the  loans 
and  investments  may  be  judged  by  the 
conservatism,  experience,  and  responsi- 
biHty  of  the  men  back  of  the  bank.  If 
favorable  record  in  financial  affairs  has 
been  made  by  the  officers  and  directors, 
that  indicates  a  sound  poHcy  of  making 
investments. 

There  are  time-loans  on  collateral, 
demand-loans  on  coUateral,  and  cash 
due  from  banks  to  be  given  thoughtful 
attention.  "Cash  and  Exchange"  de- 
notes the  reserve  funds  available  to  meet 
the  needs  of  depositors.  The  item  of  cash 
resources  in  a  bank  statement  is  always 
worth  noting.  United  States  bonds  and 
the  premium  that  they  earn  are  the  same 
as  cash.  Bank  statements  usuaHy  Hst 
the  United  States  bonds  first  and  then 
foUow  this  with  the  item  "Other  Bonds 
and  Securities."  The  question  confront- 
ing the  prospective  depositor  is :  Are  these 
bonds  high-grade  and  safe? 

Here  again,  the  business  man  must 
determine  whether  the  character  and 
general  fitness  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
bond  and  legal  departments  are  such  as 
to  command  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live.  After  con- 
sidering the  character  and  qualifications 
of  the  men  in  charge,  he  is  in  a  position  to 
determine  whether  these  men  know  what 
kind  of  bonds  to  buy  and  sell  in  order 
to  safeguard  depositors. 

The  man  who  carefully  takes  under 
consideration  these  various  items  will 
rarely,  if  ever,  make  a  mistake  in  his 
selection  of  a  bank. 
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Last  month'' s  article  in  this  series  sketched  the  beginnings  of  the  Pension  System  and 
the  history  of  Pension  Legislation  down  to  the  year  i8y8,  when  the  Arrears  Act  was 
passed.  Ln  tracing  the  story  of  those  earlier  years  following  the  Civil  War,  we 
witnessed  a  natural  process:  legislation  grew  more  liberal,  gradually,  in  response  to  the 
growing  needs  of  the  aging  veterans  and  in  accordance  with  the  spontaneous  sentiment 
of  the  grateful  people. 

Even  in  this  period,  however,  we  heard  one  Commissioner  of  Pensions  after  another 
complaining  of  the  prevalence  of  fraud,  and  of  the  virtual  impossibility  of  detecting 
it,  under  laws  which  put  a  premium  upon  perjury  and  paid  out  millions  on  ex-parte 
evidence  collected  or  manufactured  by  enterprising  pension  attorneys  and  corroborated  by 
obliging  surgical  examiners.  Nevertheless,  the  cost  of  pensions  began  to  fall  in  1874  and 
continued  falling  till  i8y8. 

Then  was  formed  the  working  alliance  between  the  pension  promoters  and  the  high- 
tariff  apostles.  ''Help  us  keep  up  the  war  tariff  and  we'll  help  you  get  liberal 
pension  laws''  was  the  principle.  The  alliance  was  successful:  efforts  to  reform 
the  tariff  were  defeated,  a  surplus  accumulated  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  and 
the  Arrears  Pension  Act  was  passed.  Ln  eighteen  months  the  Pension  Bill  jumped 
from  $27,000,000  to  $§7,000,000. 

THE  Arrears  Act  was  the  first  arti-  and  it  taught  the  high-tariff  advocates  the 

ficially  stimulated  pension  legisla-  possibilities  of  this  new  pohtical  force 

tion.     Their  success  in  pushing  it  The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  had 

through  taught  the  pension  attorneys  what  been,  up  to  now,  a   benevolent  and   tra- 

could  be  done  with  the  old  soldiers  as  a  ternal   organization,   hardly   able   to  pay 

political  power;  it  taught  the  soldiers  and  its  debts.     Now,  the  mild-mannered  vet- 

"near-soldiers"  their  own  political  strength,  erans  were  driven  into  the   background, 
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In  1874  the  expenditure  for  pensions  had  attained  its  natural  maximum.  It  began  to  decline.  It  would 
naturally  have  continued  to  decline  as  veterans  and  their  widows  passedawa3^  But  in  1878  an  alliance  was  formed 
between  the  high-tariff  interests  and  the  pension  attorneys,  and  a  carnival  of  extravagance  was  entered  upon 
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and  ''business  men"  put  into  the  offices.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  there  was  much 
The  Arrears  Act  gave  a  new  birth  to  the  protest  arnong  G.  A.  R.  men  themselves 
G.  A.  R.  as  a  political  organization.  In  against  the  new  clique  now  in  power. 
1881  it  found  a  worthy  Commander-in-  General  Horatio  C.  King  and  General 
Chief  in  General  Wagner,  a  man  peculiarly  Henry  W.  Slocum  were  among  the  pro- 
adapted  to  putting  the  organization  on  testants.  Farnum  Post  of  New  York 
a ''business  basis."  A  committee  was  ap-  was  expelled  from  the  Grand  Army  be- 
pointed  to  "inquire  into  the  subject  of  cause  of  its  opposition  to  the  programme 
pension  claims."  The  Grand^Army  now  of  bigger  pensions  and  more  of  them, 
meant  business.  At  the  next  national  en-  History  turns  back  a  little  at  this  point, 
campment  there  were  three  new  depart-  In  the  Arrears  Act  the  Pension-Tariff 
m-ents.  At  the  convention  of  1884,  in  alliance  had  gone  a  httle  too  far.  So 
Minneapolis,  the  G.  A.  R.  pension  com-  unexpectedly  tremendous  was  the  in- 
mittee,  grown  to  be  the  inner  power  of  the  crease  in  pension  disbursement  that 
organization,  put  through  a  resolution  for-  Congress  hastily  passed  an  Amendment 
bidding  any  Post  to  send  an  independent  limiting  the  granting  of  arrearage  to 
petition  to  Washington,  ordering  Posts,  "those  who  file  their  claims  prior  to 
instead,  to  forward  their  resolutions  to  July  i,  1880."  Of  course  this  limitation 
Grand  Army  National  Headquarters.  was   entirely  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 

At  this  encampment,  the  pension  com-  ciples  of  the  Arrears  Act,  but  necessity 
mittee's  report  was  presented  by  "Com-  compelled  it.  As  it  was,  the  limitation 
rade"  Tanner.  You  will  find  him  listed  encouraged  the  filing  of  many  worthless 
in  back  numbers  of  Who's  Who  as  a  "pen-  claims,  which  were  allowed  to  rest  for 
sion  attorney, "  by  profession;  this  year  he  years  until  false  testimony  in  their  sup- 
appears  as  a  "public  official."  We  note  that:  port    could    be    manufactured.     In    1886, 

Before  proceeding  with   their  labors,   this  the     Commissioner    estimated     that    the 

Committee  consulted  with   members  of  the  arrears  paid  out  under  the    act   of    1879 

several  committees  (of  Congress),  with  promi-  had  then  amounted  to  $179,400,000. 
nent   Senators   and   Representatives     .     .     . 

Throughout  we  had  the  advice  and  the  cordial  Cleveland  and  his  commissioner 

cooperation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions.  gy  ^33^  ^^lere  was  another  big  surplus 

The    G.    A.    R.    committee,    it    seems,  in   the   Treasury.     Tariff   reformers   were 

informed  Congress  as  to  what  they,  "repre-  clamoring    for    a    reduction    of    the    high 

sen  ting  a  constituency  of   220,000  veter-  protective   duties.     A   Democratic   Presi- 

ans,"  desired.     Among  other  things,  they  dent  was  in  the  chair.     The  two  Morrison 

favored  giving  "pensions  to  all  honorably  Bills  and  the  Mills  Bill  were  endangering 

discharged   soldiers   and    sailors   who   are  the  rule  of  "protection."     Again   it  was 

now  disabled  and  are  dependent  upon  their  necessary  to  rally  the  old-soldier  vote, 

own  labor  for  support,   or  are   sixty-five  Early  in  February,  that  year.  Congress 

years  of  age,   without  compelling  them  to  passed  an  Act  giving  a  pension  of  $12  a 

prove    at    this    date     that    such    disability  month  to  all  soldiers  of  all  wars  suffermg 

actually  arose  from  the  service:'  with  disabihties,  or  to  their  widows  and 

The    growth    of    the    Grand  Army  in-  orphans    after    their    death  —  proof    thai 

fluence  is  apparent  from  a  com.parison  of  the  disability  or  death  resulted  from  service 

the  variations  in  the  wording  of  its  reso-  being  waived. 

lutions    passed    at    different   periods.     In  On  February  nth  President  Cleveland 

1866    it    "earnestly    recommends"     and  vetoed  this  Bill. 

"respectfully    asks"    that    ex-soldiers    be  There  are   those  who   assert   that  this 

given   preferment    for    Government   posi-  veto    cost    Cleveland    the    next    election, 

tions.      In    1886   it    thunders:      "We  de-  This  is  doubtful,  for  though  much  of  the 

maud    the    rigid    enforcement    of    Section  soldier  vote  was    against    Cleveland     his 

1754  and  Amendment   thereto,   so   as   to  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  General  Black, 

give    preference    to     all     honorably    dis-  was  a  favorite  with  the  veterans.     It  was 

charged   soldiers   and   sailors."  Black    who    instituted    the    system    later 
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known  as  the  ''48-hour  scandal,"  whereby  President Taft's  appointment, First  Deputy 
political  debts  were  paid  in  hard  cash  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  for  the  duties 
with  the  nation's  money.  Unknown  in  of  which  office  he  draws  $3,600  a  year, 
some  cases  to  the  pensioner  himself,  his  One  veteran  pensioned  for  complete 
rating  w^as  raised,  the  raise  was  declared  in  deafness  continued  to  operate  a  telephone 
effect  from  years  back,  and  the  pensioner  switchboard.  Another  pensioner  draw- 
was  sent  a  fat  check  covering  the  arrears,  ing  S72  a  month  because  ''he  required 
These  benefactions  went  to  political  friends,  the  regular  aid  and  attendance  of  another 

The  gentleman,  a  photograph  of  whose  person,"  w^s  discovered  on  a  scaffolding 

countenance    and    dwelKng    is    presented  painting  the  side  of  a  4-story  warehouse, 

on   page    13742,    William    H.    Powell,    of  -^                                000  n 

Belleville,    lUinois,    was  presented  with  a  ^^^     ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  7,  i««» 

lump  sum  of  $6,537.  President    Cleveland    allowed    one  Act 

John  C.  Black  himself  w^as  drawing  to  pass  which  has  been  a  fruitful  source 
a  pension  of  $100  a  month.  Fifty  dollars  of  fraud  —  the  Act  of  June  7,  1888,  re- 
had  been  his  allowance  under  the  General  pealing,  so  far  as  widows  were  concerned. 
Pension  Law,  but  the  Senate  Committee  the  Hmitation  that  had  been  put  on  the 
on  Pensions  had  (in  1878)  recommended  Arrears  Act.  Widows  might  now  file 
the  increase,  on  the  ground  that  General  their  applications  at  any  time,  and  their 
Black  was  "a  physical  wreck,  maimed  and  pensions  were  made  to  date  back  to 
diseased,  incapable  of  any  effort,  and  the  day  of  the  husband's  death, 
much  of  the  time  confined  to  his  bed."  Probably  no  single  piece  of  pension 
Seven  years  later  this  "physical  wreck"  legislation  has  been  more  productive  of 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  Pension  Bureau,  bogus  pensioners.  It  became  the  basis 
which  he  conducted  for  four  years,  draw-  of  the  operations  of  gangs  of  swindlers, 
ing  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year.  Four  who  manufactured  widows  for  dead  sol- 
years  later  the  "physical  wreck"  went  diers  —  did  it  at  wholesale.  It  w^as 
to  Congress  and  served  at  a  salary  of  easy  enough,  especially  in  the  South 
$5,000  a  year.  For  the  last  six  years  this  among  the  Negroes,  where  willing  wit- 
" physical  wreck"  has  been,  as  he  now  is,  nesses  would  glibly  swear  at  a  m.oment's 
President  of  the  United  States  Civil  notice  to  having  attended  the  wedding 
Service  Commission.  Though  officially  of  Sambo  and  Dinah  on  the  "back  po'ch 
declared  "incapable  of  any  effort,"  Gen-  ob  de  big  house  jes'  'fore  de  w^ah."  The 
eral  Black  is  still  able  to  draw  his  salary  Government  had  no  chance;  the  game 
of  $4,500  a  year  as  occupant  of  a  civil  was  safe,  the  prizes  were  big.  Millions 
office,  as  well  as  to  sign  his  vouchers  for  were  paid  out  in  lump  sums  in  arrearage, 
$1,200  a  year  given  out  of  the  Govern-  and  thousands  of  fake  "widows,"  many 
ment  charity.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  of  them  Negro  women,  are  to-day  draw- 
Black  w^as  a  brave  soldier,  and  w^as  cruelly  ing  pensions  for  which  they  were  invited 
maimed  in  the  Civil  War.  It  can  hardly  to  apply  by  the  Act  of  June  7,  1888.  A 
be  said,  however,  that  his  wounds  have  number  of  instances  of  these  astonish- 
proved  a  handicap.  They  might  be  said  to  ing  swindles  will  be  cited  next  month, 
have  been  an  advantage:  they  aroused  gen-  The  story  must  hasten  on. 
eral  sympathy,  and  have  called  attention  President  Harrison,  on  his  election, 
to  General  Black's  patriotism  and  ability,  took  care  to  appoint,  as  the  first  act  of 

Leander  Stillwell  was  last  year,  by  the  reinstated  Republican  Administra- 
Special  Act,  given  a  pension  of  $30  a  tion,  a  Commissioner  of  Pensions  pleas- 
month.  The  Senate  Pension  Committee  ing  to  the  pension  attorneys  and  to  the 
declared  that  Stillwell  w^as  "  afflicted  with  Grand  Army.  The  choice  fell  upon  Cor- 
deafness  to  a  degree  which  prevents  him  poral  James  Tanner,  who  had  been  the 
from  following  his  chosen  profession,  and  Grand  Army's  chief  lobbyist.  Under 
he  has  no  other  way  of  earning  support."  Tanner,  the  entire  Pension  Bureau  was 
He  has  been  a  judge  for  twenty  years  at  virtually  handed  over  to  the  attorneys  in 
a  salary  of  $2,500  a  year,  and  he  is  now%  by  the  Grand  Army. 


< 
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Corporal  Tanner  was  a  warm-hearted,  and    impractical    men    were    murmuring 

uneducated   Irishman,   intensely  loyal   to  against  unnecessary  taxes,  but  the  wiser 

his    old    comrades.  ^   Public  ^  duty    as    an  Repubhcan  leaders  understood  that  true 

official  meant  nothing  to  him.     His  per-  political  economy  consisted  in  spending  the 

sonal  honesty  has  never  been  impeached,  surplus  so  that  the  tariff  could  be  kept  up 

but  his  idea  of  Government  was  that  it  or  even,  presently,  increased.    Besides,  the 

existed  to  pay  pensions  to  anybody  who  bargain  under  which  the  old  soldiers  had 

claimed  ever  to  have  worn  a  blue  suit.  been  persuaded  to  help  restore  the  Repub- 

''I  will  drive  a  six-mule  team  through  lican    party    to   power   had    to  be  made 

the  Treasury,"  he  exclaimed  in   a  public  good, 
speech  accepting  his  appointment. 

''God  help  the  surplus  when  I  get  at  pensions  and     protections" 

it!"  he  said  at  another  time.  In  the  campaign  which  elected  Harrison, 

Taking  charge  of  the  Bureau,  he  began  the  high-tariff  apostles  had  indeed  argued 
by  re-rating  all  the  veteran  clerks,  giving  for  "protection  of  infant  industries."  But, 
them  big  lump  sums  in  arrears.  Then  aware  that  the  bald  statement  of  their 
he  extended  this  impulsive  generosity  to  desire  would  not  win,  they  had  placed 
everybody  he  could  think  of.  He  re-  their  chief  dependence  upon  the  fact  that 
rated  one  pensioner.  Colonel  C.  F.  Man-  a  million  pensioners  and  their  friends 
serson,  sending  him  a  certificate  for  $4,000  would  naturally  see  that  only  a  heavy 
arrearage,  which  the  Colonel  indignantly  tariff  could  pay  their  pensions  and  give 
refused.  Tanner  himself  drew  $72  a  them  bigger  ones.  The  ex-soldiers,  it 
month,  but  this  he  was  entitled  to,  for  happened,  were  Republicans  by  a  heavy 
he  had  lost  both  legs  at  Bull  Run.  In  majority;  so  it  was  natural  that  the 
his  first  and  only  report,  Tanner  made  "protectionists"  should  choose  the  Re- 
fifteen  recommendations  for  new  legis-  publican  party  as  the  medium  for  car- 
lation  in  favor  of  as  many  classes  of  rying  out  their  scheme.  The  alliance 
possible  pensioners,  ending  up  with  a  brought  this  double  advantage  to  the 
general  recommendation  to  pension  every  party:  millions  of  dollars  in  campaign 
man,  woman,  and  child  ever  remotely  funds  from  the  big  manufacturers,  and  a 
connected  with  the  Union  Army.  million    soldiers'    votes    to    support    the 

In  less  than  eight  months  Tanner  had  party  which  would  increase  pensions, 

to  be  removed.     He  retired  to  his  private  The   Republican   party   now   began   to 

business    as    a   pension    attorney,    as   his  make  the  chief  plank  in  its  platform  that 

predecessor     Dudley    had     done.       Tan-  of "  protection "  —  to  pay  pensions,  as  was 

ner,    with    Dudley    and    George    Lemon,  said  to  the  soldiers,   and  to  protect  the 

formed    the    pension-attorney     lobby    in  American    working-man,    as    was    argued 

Washington.  before  the  pubhc.     All  the  power  of  the 

The    next    Commissioner    was    General  National    Tribune    was    devoted    to    this 

Green  B.  Raum,  also  a  Grand  Army  man  argument.      Here    is    an    extract  ^  taken 

and  a  Washington  attorney.     Raum  was  at  random  —  one  of    Lemon's    editorials 

a     shrewder     man     than     Tanner,     and  (November  21,   1889): 

dangerous.      ''Everything     went,"     with  "No  one  must  deceive  himself  about  the 

Raum.     His  relations  with  George  Lemon  revenue   reduction.     It   means   death   to   all 

were  scandalous.     Under  his  administra-  future    pension    rate    legislation.     If    there 

tion,    every    claim    presented    by    Lemon  is  no  income  with  which  to  pay  pensions, 

(of  whom  Raum  had  "borrowed "  $50,000)  no  pensions  will  be  voted  ^Y  Congress    E^^^^^^^ 

was  ordered   granted.     In   one   year,   the  veteran  should  set  his  face  like  flmt  agamst  it. 

number    of    pensioners     increased     from  The  National  Tribune's  pages  are  full 

490,000  to  538,000,  and  the   pension  bill  of  the  argument  that  pensions  paid  with 

jumped  17  millions  of  dollars.  tariff  duties  really  enrich  the  country. 

And  yet  the  pension  expenditure  was  not  Among   the   first   acts   of   the   restored 

increasing  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  Republican    administration    was    the    m- 

growing  surplus  in  the  treasury.    Obscure  troduction  in  both  House  and  Senate  of 
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numerous    ''service"   pension-bills.     Con-  pension  agents   and   the  excited  cupidity 

ference  committees  finally  agreed  on  the  of  the  pensioners  satisfied.     When  news 

Bill  which  became  a  law  on  June  27,  i8qo.  of   the    passage    of    the   Dependent   Act 

reached  the    Ohio  State  Encampment   of 
the  Grand  Army,  it  passed  a  resolution 

The  Act  of  June  27,  1890,  known  as  the  declaring:   ''We  now  demand  the  passage 

Dependent   Act,   was   similar   to   the   Bill  of  a /?gr  c^^'em  service  law,  pure  and  simple." 

which    President    Cleveland    had    vetoed.  A  per  diem  service  law  means  that  every 

It  was  virtually  a  "service"  Pension  Act:  man  ever  in  the  army  should  have,  until 

it  granted  a  pension  to  every  soldier  who  the  end  of  his  life,  a  pension  proportionate 

had  served  not  less  than  ninety  days  in  to  the  number  of  days  he  had  served.     In 

the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  who  was  the  meantime,  under  the  frenzied  admin- 

so  disabled  as  to  be  incapable  of  earning  istration  of  Raum,  the  agents  of  the  Grand 

a     living  by  manual  labor;   the  disability  Army  practically   controlled   the   Pension 

need    not    he   of  service   origin;   the    only  Bureau  and  had  free  access  to  the  Treasury, 

qualification  was  that  it  must  not  be  due  Raum   declared:   "Nothing   shall   be   left 

to  the  soldier's  vicious  habits.     Pensions  undone  by  this  Bureau  to  give  efifect  to 

varied    from    six    to    twelve    dollars    per  this  latest  expression  of  the  gratitude  of 

month,    in   proportion    to    the   degree    of  the  American  people  to  the  soldiers  who 

disability.     Widows  were  allowed  SB  per  have  saved  the  Republic." 
month,  and  $2  extra  for  minor  children; 

,;                 7         ,     ,             ii    4   ,1          1^-     y     J      4j  LOCHREN    UNEARTHS    FRAUDS 

they  need  not  prove  that  the  soldier  s  death 

was  due  to  causes  brought  on  by  the  war.  But  the  carnival  was  cut  short  by  the 

It  was  provided,  however,  that  the  widow  return  in  1892    of    Grover  Cleveland    for 

must   have   married   her   husband   before  a  second  term  in  the  Presidency.     Raum 

the  passage  of  the  Act.     The  widow  must  w^as    removed,    and    William    Lochren,    a 

have  no  other  means  of  support  than  her  veteran  of  the  war,  but  not  of  the  Dudley, 

daily  labor.  Tanner,  and  Raum  class,  took  his  place. 

The  provision  respecting  means  applied  Lochren  was  astonished  to  find  frauds 

to    widows    only.     The    language    of    the  everywhere.     In  Norfolk,  Va.,  New  Mex- 

Act  as  applied  to  men  was  involved,  but  ico,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  and    northern  New 

the    interpretation    of    the    Bureau    has  York,     he     unearthed     w^holesale     crimes 

always  been  that  the  veteran  may  receive  against  the  Treasury.     Whole  boards  of 

a   pension   irrespective   of  his   need   of  it.  examiners  had  been  bribed.     Whole  com- 

Under  this  law  the  rich  have  been  pen-  muni  ties  had  been  so  thoroughly  demoral- 

sioned  with   the  poor.     There   are  many  ized    by    the    reckless    generosity    of    the 

thousands    of    professional    men    earning  Grand  Army  administration    that   public 

salaries   above   the  average,  or  otherwise  s\Tnpathy  was  violently  against  the  special 

enjoying   good   incomes,   who,    thanks   to  examiners    sent    out    to    unearth    frauds, 

this   Act,    draw   pensions   of   which   they  and   attempts  were  made  to  mob   them, 

have    not    the    sHghtest    need.     In    this  The  agents  investigating  W.  Bowen  Moore, 

regard,  the  Dependent  Act  w^as  worse  than  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  George  M.  Van  Leuven, 

the  one  vetoed  by  Cleveland.  of   Lime    Springs.    Iowa    (both    of    them 

Another  tremendous  rise  in  the  Pension  pension  attorneys  engaged  in  gigantic  crim- 

Bill  followed  —  a  rise  three  or  four  times  inal  practices),  and  Dr.  Kessel,  debauched 

as  great  as  the  advocates  of  the  new  law  pension  examiner,  also  of  Iowa,  were  the 

calculated.     This  is  always  the  case.     The  objects    of    special    rancor.     Mr.    E.    F. 

first   year,   the   Bill   jumped    13    millions;  Waite,    the    special    agent    who    brought 

the  next  year,  22  millions;   the  third  year.  Van  Leuven  and  Kessel  to  conviction,  was 

17   millions  —  that  is,   from   109  millions  prosecuted  by  a  local  jury  and  convicted, 

in  1890  to  162  millions  in  1893.     During  on    false    testimony,    of    the    unfounded 

those    three    years    the    number    of   pen-  charge   of   having   threatened   a   witness; 

sioners  almost  doubled.  while  Dr.   Kessel,  who  had  just  pleaded 

Not  even  then  was  the  ambition  of  the  guilty    to    an    indictment    for    receiving 
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bribes  in  pension  cases,  was,  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote,  elected  mayor  of  the 
town  in  which  he  resided. 

An  instance  of  the  kind  of  frauds  that 
an  honest  Commissioner  had  to  grapple 
with  is  furnished  by  the  case  of  Dan 
Benton,  otherwise  ''William  Newby." 


The  man  was  convicted.  His  claim 
would  probably  have  been  allowed  with- 
out thought  of  investigation  by  previous 
administrations  of  the  Pension  Office. 

Lochren  busied  himself  not  only  in 
the  detection  of  frauds  among  new  appli- 
cants, but  in  an  effort  to  revise  the  list 
of  accepted  pensioners. 

A    man    named    WilHam    Newby,    of  J™^^  ^^^^'^  case 

White    County,    IlHnois,    was    killed    at         A  famous  case  was  that  of  Charles  D. 
Shiloh,  April  6,  1862,  and  was  buried  on     Long.      Long   had   for   some   years   been 


THE 


"WILLIAM   newby"    CASE 


the  battle-field  by  his  comrades.  So  the 
records  of  the  War  Department  attest. 
His  widow  moved  from  Illinois  to  Texas, 
and  his  family  had  grown  up  and  scat- 
tered by  the  year  1891,  when  a  stranger 
walked  into  the  streets  of  the  Texan  town 
and  announced  himself  as  William  Newby. 


pensioned  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  month 
for  disabihty.  In  1889  Commissioner  Tan- 
ner raised  his  pension  to  $72  per  month 
for  ''total  and  permanent  helplessness;" 
it  was  one  of  the  "48-hour"  cases.  "To- 
tally and  permanently  helpless"  though 
he  was,  Mr.  Long  was  exercising  the  duties 


His  story  was  that  a  wound  on  the  head  of  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

had  made  him  insane,  that  he  had  wan-  state   of  Michigan      In  July,  1893,  Com- 

dered,  and  had  only  lately  regained  mem-  missioner    Lochren    ordered    a    medical 

cry  of  his  identity.      The  widow  Newby  examination   of   Judge   Long,    meanwhile 

was  sent  for,  and  after  a  little  talk  de-  suspending  his  pension.   The  pensioner  re- 

clared  that  this  was  her  missing  husband,  fused  to  obey  the  order,  and  petitioned 

Now  Mrs.  Newby  had  for  thirty  years  been  for  and  secured  an  order  upon  Commis- 

pensioned    as    a    veteran's    widow.     The  sioner  Lochren,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 

'  restored    "Newby"    immediately   applied  bia,  directing  the  Commissioner  to  show 

for  a  pension.     His  stake  was  a  large  one,  cause  why  a  writ  of  mandamus  should 

his  claim  being  $15,000.  not   issue,   directing   him   to   rescind   the 

It  was  so  large,  in  fact,  that  the  Pension  order    suspending    the    payment    of    the 

Bureau  thought  it  wise  to  put  a  special  pension.     A   famous   legal   battle,    which 

agent    on    the    case.     It    was    discovered  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  follow,  ensued, 

that   the   new   "Newby's"   eyes   were   of  but  Commissioner  Lochren  succeeded  in 

the  wrong  color,  and  that  he  was  twenty  reducing  the  Judge's  rating  from  $72  to 

years  younger  than  he  should  have  been.  $50   per  month.     Judge  Long  had   been 

Further  investigation  proved  the  imposter  paid  out  of  the  United  States  Treasury 

to   be   a    character   known    as    "Rickety  more  than  $7,000  to  which,  according  to 

Dan"  Benton,   who  had  Kved  in  White  the  Pension  Commissioner,  he  was  never 

County,  Illinois,  as  a  boy,  but  had  never  lawfully  entitled. 

been  in  the  army,  although  he  had  been  Lochren    could   examine   only   a   small 

in  poor-houses   and  jails.     But   the  con-  proportion   of   the    accepted  pension  list, 

spirators  and  their  friends  were  not  going  but  he  found  cause  to  drop  2,266  names 

to  lose  that  $15,000  without  a  struggle,  and  to  reduce  the  ratings  in  3,343  other 

A  Newby  League  was  formed,  and  expert  cases.      In    the    first    year    of   Lochren 's 


counsel  engaged  for  the  imposter.  At 
the  trial  before  the  United  States  Court 
of  Springfield,  111.,  140  witnesses,  includ- 
ing the  widow  and  one  son,   testified  in 


administration  under  Mr.  Cleveland, 
the  pension  disbursements  fell  from 
$161,774,372   to  $143,950,702. 

The    story    of    President    Cleveland's 


behalf    of    the    pretended    Newby.     The  veto    of    numerous    private-pension    Acts 

Government    produced    sixty    witnesses,  must  be  told  in  another  chapter, 

including    "Newby's"      daughter      and  Cleveland     and     his     honest     Pension 

brother,  who  repudiated  him  and  told  of  Commissioner  "did"  for  the  Democratic 

oaarks  not  shown  on  the  defendant's  body,  party.     Ever  since  their  day,   the  party 
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I    WAS  A  DEMOCRAT 
BUT    LOCHREN    MADE    ME    A    REPUBLICAN 


LOCHREX    TOOK    THIS    MAN  S    PENSION 
AWAY    FROM    HIM 


of  "protection  and  generous  pensions"  His  mistake  was  in  taking  seriously  the 
has  been  uninterruptedly  in  power.  In  duties  of  an  office  which  had  heretofore 
the  poHtical  campaigns  during  Cleveland's  been  too  much  a  dispenser  of  Govern- 
second  term,  in  Ohio  and  in  Indiana,  mental  graft.  Evans  fought  the  corrup- 
lines  of  old  soldiers  paraded,  among  them  tion  for  four  years,  but  the  odds  against 
individuals  carrying  placards  inscribed:  him  were  too  many;   the  influence,  silent 

as  well  as  violently  outspoken,  was  too 
great.  He  was  sent  abroad  to  occupy  a 
well-pa}ing  Consular  Generalship,  and  the 

Crippled     veterans     were     carried     on  Pension   Office   was    given    over    to   ]Mr. 

stretchers  labeled:  Eugene  Ware  of  Kansas.    The  World's 

Work  has  endeavored  to  interest  Mr. 
Ware  in  this  effort  in  behalf  of  the  worthy 
veterans  and  the  people;   Mr.  Ware  char- 

The     administration     of     the     Pension  acterizes    any    endeavor    to    cleanse    the 

Bureau    by   H.    Clay    Evans    during    the  pension  roll  as  "poppycock." 
orreater    part    of    President     McKinlev's 

term    was    unpopular    in    the    extreme.  matrimonial  iNSimANCE  by  pension 

Evans  was  a  conscientious  public  official.  On  March  3,  1901,  was  passed  an  Act 

He  made  a  heroic  tight  during  his  four  which  goes  to  the  length  of  restoring  her 

years  to  save  the  Government  from  fraud-  pension  to   a  soldier's  widow  who,  having 

ulent  claims,   to  repeal  the  worst  of  the  married  again,  loses  her  second  husband 

legislation   by   which   fraud   was   invited,  by   death,   or   gets   a   divorce   from   him. 

and    to  purge    the    accepted    pension  list  The  effect  of  this  curious  statute  is  to 

of  some  of  its  most  apparent  graft.     In  offer    a    pensioned    widow    who    contem- 

1898  he  ordered  some  investigations  into  plates  marriage  a  combined  life  and  ac- 

the  rolls  of  the  Xew  York,  Philadelphia,  cident  insurance  policy  on  her  new  hus- 

and  Boston  agencies,  and  found  182  cases  band;  it  guarantees  her  against  his  death, 

in  which  pensions  were  being  paid  illegally,  and  equally  against  his   not  being  satis- 

He   discovered  ''minors"   thirty  to   forty  factory. 

years    old    being    pensioned    as    orphans.  Within  ninety  days  of  the  passage  of 

In  many  cases  the  '"minor"  had  married;  the   Act   of   March   3,    1901,   more   than 

in    some    cases    the    "minor"    had    been  3,000    appHcations    under    it    had    been 

widowed  and  had  even  remarried.     Com-  filed;   access  to  the  Pension  Office  records 

missioner  Evans  devoted  no  little  atten-  being  denied  the  pubHc,  it  is  impossible 

tion  to  the  innumerable  cases  of  fictitious  to    give    the    present    number    of    bene- 

wddows.     Another    article    in    this    series  ficiaries.      They   are   many.      There  is  a 

w^U  detail  some  of  the  surprising  instances  well-known    evangelist   with    an   enviable 

of  fraud  unearthed  by  Mr.  Evans.  reputation   won   by   his   vigor   and   origi- 

Evans's    administration  was    one   long  nality  in  the  pulpit,   combined  with  the 

fight    with    the   pension   grafters.     Seven  recollection    of    his    former    triumphs    oa 

hundred    Grand    Army    posts    petitioned  the  professional  baseball  field.    His  father 

President  McKinley  to  remove  him.     But  was  killed  in  the  Civil  War.    Subsequently 

there    were    powerful    reasons    why    the  his  mother  remarried.     Her  second  hus- 

Administration    should    treat    him    well,  band   died.      She   married   a    third    time. 

A  Democratic  constituency  had  sent  him  Her    third    husband    died.      Neither    her 

to  Congress  on  a  Republican  ticket,  and  second   husband    nor   her    third   husband 

a  Democratic   state  had   elected  him  its  had    been    a    soldier.      She    is,    however, 

Republican  Governor.     A  Republican  who  drawing  a  pension  as  the  widow  of  the 

can  poll  Southern  votes  may  ask  anything  first  of  her  three  husbands, 

of  a  Republican  administration;   so  they  It  is  a  long  way  from  the  idea  of  mili- 

slated  him  for   the  next  vacancy  in  the  tary    pensions    to    that  of    niatrimonial 

Cabinet,  and  meanwhile  put  him  into  the  insurance,  but  who  so  bold  as  to  advo- 

Pension  Office.     That  was  their  mistake,  cate  a  poHcy  of  penurious  parsimony  in 
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Photui^raph  by  Harris  li:  Ewing 


A  GROUP  OF  CLERKS  IN  THE  PENSION  OFFICE 


dealing  with  a  widow  or  a  grass-widow 
one  of  whose  several  husbands  wore  the 
blue! 

This  history  must  be  too  brief  to  go 
into  such  particulars  as  the  meaning  of 
Order  164,  or  the  legislation  of  April  24, 
1906,  or  of  February  6,  1907.     The  last 


was  an  Age  Act,  passed  by  a  RepubUcan 
Congress  under  the  incentive  of  an 
approaching  national  election.  It  prac- 
tically establishes  a  service  pension,  as 
it  gives  $12  per  month  to  every  90-day 
veteran  62  years  old,  $15  to  him  if  he  is 
70,  and  $20  if  he  is  75  years  old. 


Phoiiii^r.ipli  by  Harris  iS:  Euiny; 


>:XAMINING  ONi:  OI<   SOME  .S0(),000  WIDOWS'  CLAIMS 

'Jt  is  questionable  whether  ^irls  born  twenty-five  year,  after  Appomattox  should  be  pensioned  by  the  Govern- 
ment because  the>  took  a  fancy  to  some  aged  n  eteran  with  good  prospects  of  an  early  death 
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THE    CROWD    OX 


A  War-time  Photo^aph  by  Brady 

PEXXSYLVAXIA    A\EXUE,    WASHIXGTOX.   WAITIXG   FOR    THE    GKAXD 
REVIEW   AT   THE    CLOSE   OF   THE   CIVIL   WAR 


April  19,  1908,  there  was  passed  an 
Act  increasing  the  rate  for  widows 
and  making  them  pensionable  uitlwut 
regard      for     their     pecuniary     condition. 


\\'hen  this  law  was  passed  there  were 
on  the  pen::ion  list  202,577  persons 
who  were  benefited  by  the  increase. 
Before    the    close    of    the    year,     22,115 


S0:ME  vigorous  survivors  of  a  war  THAT  CLOSED 
The  final  assembly  of  the  Xational  Association  of  Mexican 
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riiot<iL,'rai'li  li)  (..  G.  Uaiii 

THE  CROWD  IN  ATLANTIC  CITY  WATCHING  THE  1910  PARADE  OF  SURVIVING  VETERANS 

OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


new  applications  were  filed.  In  the 
following  year,  46,634  new  applications 
were  filed.  This  was  1909;  no  later 
figures  are   available. 


Under  the  spur  of  this  new  legislation, 
the  pension  disbursement,  which  was 
141  millions  in  1907,  rose  to  156  millions 
in   1908,   and  to   165   millions   (the  high- 
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SEVENTEEN   VI:ARS  EARLIER  THAN  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

War  \'cU'rans  at   Indianapolis  on  September,  6,  1910 
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WILLIAM  H.  POWELL.  OF  BELLVILLE.  ILL. 
Who  was  given  a  lump  sum  of  $6,537  pension  money 

water  mark  thus  far)  in  190Q.  Last  year, 
in  the  absence  of  progressive  pension 
legislation,  the  Bill  fell  about  8  millions. 

The  fall,  of  course,  cannot  be  permitted 
to  continue.  The  pension  business  must 
not  lag.  The  machine  must  be  kept 
moving.  The  eighteen  agencies  scattered 
over  the  country  afford  places  for  agents 
with  large  salaries  and  plenty  of  leisure 
to  attend  to  party  business.  The  system 
provides    salaries    for     4,637     examining 


all  poUtical  appointees.  There 
are  several  hundred  special  examiners  — 
political  appointees.  There  are  25,000 
pension  attorneys,  all  of  them  men  of 
local  political  influence.  The  machinery 
of  the  system  affords  the  opportunity  of 
distributing  3  millions  a  year  in  salaries, 
rent,  and  running  expenses.  And  above 
all,  a  pensioner  and  his  family  almost 
invariably    remain    loyal     to    the    party 

which  grants  the  pension and  pays  it 

by  laying  outrageous  taxes  on  the  neces- 
sities of  life. 


And  yet   Mr.  Powell,  to  judge  irom  the  comfortable  home  which 
he  occupied   and  owned,  was  not   in  need 


.      JUDGE  CHARLES  D.  LONG 

Who  drew  $7 2   per  month   for   "total  and   permanent   helpless- 
ness" while  serving  as  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan 

The  next  step  in  the  perpetuation  of 
the  pension  system  will  probably  be  the 
passage  of  Senator  McCumber's  Bill, 
already  favorabh'  reported  by  both  House 
and  Senate  committees,  to  remove  the 
restriction  against  ''widows"  married  to 
veterans  since  June  27,  1890.  This  will 
distribute  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  among  some  20,000  young 
women  on  account  of  a  war  fought  when 
most  of  them  were  still  unborn.  It  is  a 
Bill  which  says  in  effect:  ''A  grateful 
nation  offers  you  monetar\-   reward,  pay- 
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able  every  three  months  for  the  rest  of 
your  lives,  for  having  taken  pity  on  the 
lone  state  of  some  man  thirty  to  fifty 
years  your  senior,  who  wore  a  uniform, 
for  at  least  three  months,  more  than 
twenty-live  years  before  you  married  him." 
It  will  be  an  Act  which  says  to  the  thous- 
ands of  pension  attorneys  scattered 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land:  "Find  a  lot  of  young  girls  and 
put  them  through  a  form  of  marriage 
with  all  the  unmarried  or  widowed  old 
soldiers  you  can  la\'  hands  on;  after  the 
old  soldiers'  deaths,  the  Government  will 


GENERAL  JOHN  C.  BLACK 

Pension  Commissioner  under  Cleveland,  1885-89;  Member 
Congress,  1893-95;  United  States  District  Attorney,  1895-99; 
President  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  1904,  and  the  recip- 
ient of  a  pension  for  total  disabilitj'  during  all  this  time 

give  the  girls  a  pension  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives." 

Is  it  surprising  that  the  National 
Tribune  the  other  day  was  inspired  to 
print  the  following  warm  editorial  on 
Senator  McCumber's  providential  recovery 
from  illness? 

The  veterans  all  over  the  country  will  be 
doubly  glad  that  Senator  McCumber  of 
North  Dakota  has  recovered  from  a  dangerous 
illness,  and  also  that  he  has  won  out  in  the 
primaries  of  his  state  for  re-election.  The 
hearts   of    the   veterans    went    out    in    deep 


GENERAL  GREEN  P.  RAUM 

During  his  term  as  Pension  Commissioner  every  claim  "went.'" 
In  four  years' (1889-93)  he  lifted  the  pension  expenditures  from 
92  to  162  millions  a  year 

sympathy  when  it  was  learned  that  the 
Senator  was  in  the  hospital  in  doubtful 
recovery  after  a  serious  operation.  This 
was  felt  to  be  especially  unfortunate  since 
it  came  at  the  time  when  the  primaries  in 
North  Dakota  were  being  held.  The  Senator's 
presence  and  fine  personal  magnetism  were 


MR.  WILLIAM  LOCHREN 

A   Pension    Commissioner,    1893-96,   who    unearthed   wholesale 

frauds    against    the    Government 


Photograph  by  Clinedinst 

MR:  H.  CLAY  EVANS,  COMMISSIONER  OF  PENSIONS  1897-1902 
The  most  able  and  vigorous  official  ever  in  charge  of  the  Bureau;  he  was  hounded  out  of  office  by  the  pension- 
grafters,  whom  he  had  relentlessly  exposed 
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felt  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  in  the 
contest  which  has  fiercely  waged  against  him. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
the  Senator  did  much  valuable  work  in  help- 
ing frame  the  Payne-Aldrich  Bill.  For  this 
he  was  denounced  by  the  North  Dakota 
Insurgents  .  .  .  North  Dakota,  and  the  whole 
country  are  to  be  congratulated,  for  the 
Senator  has  given  his  state  a  leading  position 
in  the  counsels  of  the  nation,  and  he  is  a 
most  valuable  Member  of  the  Upper  House. 

Senator  McCumber,  the  Payne-Aldrich- 
Tariff    advocate    and    the    fake-soldiers'- 


riKJt'i^raph  by  Harris  &  liu  n; 

MR.  LEANDER  STILLWELL 
The  First  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  who  draws  a  salary 
of  $3,600,  and  a  pension  of  $30  a  month  on  the  ground  that  deaf- 
ness prevents  his  earning  a  living 

widows'  friend,  is  indeed  a  valuable  Mem- 
ber from  the  standpoint  of  the  high 
tariff,  generous  pension  alliance. 

After  the  McCumber  Bill  is  passed  (if 
some  awakening  of  common  sense  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States  does  not 
prevent  its  passage),  Congress  will  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  the  National 
Tribune  Bill,  designed  to  augment  the 
pension  disbursements  by  50  millions  of 
dollars  a  year;  then  to  the  Civil  War 
Volunteer  Officers'  Retired  List  Bill,  de- 
signed to  distribute  an  annual  8  millions 
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MR.  EUGENE    WARE 

One  time   Pension   Commissioner.      Our  effort    to    cleanse    the 
rolls,  he  calls  "poppy-cock" 

more.     Soon   will   come   consideration   of 
the  Dollar-a-Day  Bill. 

It  is  worthy  of  the  most  prominent 
mention  that  the  G.  A.  R.  at  its 
Annual  Encampment  this  year  in  At- 
lantic  City  put   itself   on    record    against 


MR.  VESPASIAN  WARNER 
Commissioner  of  Pensions,  igos-Q 
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FRIEZE  OX  THE  PENSION  BUILDING.  WASHINGTON. 
"The  interests  of  the  deserving  veteran  are  no  longer  safe-guarded;   the  purpose  of  ail 


this  last  extravagance.  All  patriotic  citi- 
zens must  feel  the  liveliest  satisfaction  at 
this  evidence  that  the  veterans'  organiza- 
tion has  at  last  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
the  pension-grabbers.  Senator  Beveridge 
is  among  those  pledged  to  vote  for  the 
Dollar-a-Day  Bill;  he  used  his  pledge  to 
attract  soldier  votes  in  Indiana  during  this 
autumn's  campaign.  According  to  the 
Pension  Commissioner,  this  bill  will  add 
an  annual  io8  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
present  cost  of  pensions,  bringing  the  an- 
nual expenditure  up  to  265  millions.  Where 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  imagines  the 
Government  is  going  to  get  this  money, 
unless  out  of  an  increased,  rather  than  a 
lowered,  tariff,  he  does  not  tell  us. 


The  raid  on  the  Treasury  now  organ- 
izing in  the  form  of  the  Bill,  favorably 
reported  to  the  House,  to  create  a  Civil 
War  \'olunteer  Ofhcers'  Retired  List, 
with  annual  pay  ranging  from  S400  to 
?2,400,  would  add  eight  millions  yearly 
to  the  cost  of  pensions.  It  is  a  measure 
pecuHarly  ingenious  and  peculiarly  au- 
dacious. Charles  Francis  Adams,  himself 
a  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers  in  the 
Civil   War,  thus  exposes  it: 

"It  is  asked  that  an  officer,  who,  nearly 
half  a  century  ago,  enjoyed  a  summer  picnic 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, never,  perhaps,  ha\ing  heard  a  rifle 
shot,  and  having  derived  only  advantage, 
physical,  financial,  and  moral,  from  his  youth- 


FRIEZE  ON  THE  PENSION  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON, 
**It  is  far  easier  now  for  a  rogue  to  get  a  big  pension  than  it  is  for  many  an 
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SHOWING  UNITED  STATES  CAVALRY  IN  ACTIVE  SERVICE 

effort  now  is  to  increase  the  number  of  pensioners  —  to  make  more  room  at  the  trough" 


PhDtograph  by  Harris  &  Hwiny 


ful  junket,  is  now  to  be  retired  if  he  so  elects, 
and  receive  a  liberal  pension  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  service  during 
the  whole  intervening  period,  or  until  he 
arrived  at  the  age  of  retirement. 

.  .  .  Our  pension  laws,  public  and 
private,  have  by  repeated  amendments 
been  made  more  liberal  than  any  pen- 
sion system  ever  previously  enacted  by 
any  Government  —  so  liberal,  indeed,  as  to 
be  a  scandal." 

It  is  clear  that  the  pension  system, 
inaugurated  to  compensate  the  needy 
disabled  soldier,  has  grown  into  a  scheme 
for  widely  distributing  gratuities  only 
incidentally  connected  with  military  serv- 
ice and  sacrifice.  The  interests  of  the 
deserving    veteran    are    no    longer    safe- 


guarded; the  purpose  of  all  effort  now 
is  to  increase  the  number  of  pensioners  — 
to  make  more  room  at  the  trough.  It 
is  far  easier  now  for  a  rogue  to  get  a  big 
pension  than  it  is  for  many  an  honest 
ex-soldier,  the  time  being  past  when  true 
testimony  is  readily  procurable.  Yet 
the  roll  lengthens,  and  the  Bill  grows 
bigger.  Patriotic  gratitude  has  given 
place  to  demagogy,  honest  solicitude 
for   the   veteran   to   sincere    affection   for 

the  soldier vote.      We  have  seen  the 

evolution  of  pension  legislation.  In  the 
next  article,  we  shall  come  to  close  quar- 
ters with  the  astonishing  facts  for  which 
this  legislation  and  its  'liberal "  ad- 
ministration are  responsible. 


SHOWING  ARTILLERY  WITH  INFANTRY  SUPPORT 

ex-soldier,  the  time  being  past  when  true  testimony  is  readily  procurable" 


Photograph  by  Harris  &  Ewing 


fl-    OLD   ORDER   CHANGES  —  THE   NEGROES'   SUCCESSOR   IN   THE    COTTON-FHaJ) 


A  COTTON  HARVESTER   AT   LAST 


A   MACHINE   THAT   WILL  EMANCIPATE  COTTON  FROM   LOW-GRADE   LABOR 
TION    IN    THE    SOUTHS    FUNDAMENTAL    CROP    AND    THE 
CHIEF  EXPORT  OF  THE  NATION 


A   REVOLU 


BY 


ARTHUR    W.    PAGE 


THE  mechanical  cotton-picker,  the 
impossible  machine  that  will  dis- 
criminate between  ripe  and  unripe 
cotton-bolls,  finger  over  the  delicate  plant, 
get  the  lint  and  leave  the  rest  unharmed  — 
this  contrivance  of  almost  human  intelli- 
gence has  at  last  been  made. 

The  cotton-gin  made  cotton  king,  and 
made  the  king's  standing  army  oi  blacks 
a  permanent  drawback  to  half  the  nation. 
And  the  South  considered  this  standing 
army  so  necessary  to  cotton  production 
that  it  was  willing  to  fight  to  preserve  it. 
A  gin  did  all  this.  The  picking-machine 
has  signed  the  order  to  disband  the  black 
army  of  cotton-pickers  that  have  kept 
King  Cotton  from  being  an  enlightened 
ruler.  A  South  without  the  yearly  de- 
moralization of  cotton-picking  time,  when 
men,  women,  and  children  from  the  mills, 
kitchens,  schools,  and  everywhere  else 
desert  their  normal  vocations  for  the  cotton 
patch — that  would  be  a  new  South  indeed. 


The  machine  to  make  this  new  South, 
and  incidentally  to  save  the  Southern 
farmers  tens  of  miUions  of  dollars  every 
year,  had  its  beginning  in  a  curious  manner. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  Mr.  Angus 
Campbell,  a  pattern-maker  of  Chicago, 
made  a  pleasure  trip  to  Texas  to  see  a 
brother,  then  a  superintendent  on  the 
''Katy,"  as  the  ^Missouri.  Kansas,  and 
Texas  Railroad  is  known  in  the  South- 
west. As  the  two  brothers  ''deadheaded" 
around  the  state  (for  in  those  days  a  pass 
was  a  privilege  and  not  a  crime)  they  saw 
hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children 
dragging  sacks  step  by  step  through  the 
cotton-fields  as  they  picked.  ^Ir.  Camp- 
bell had  been  making  models  for  several 
labor-saving  devices  and  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing a  machine  to  do  the  picking  occurred 
to  him  immediately.  It  was  several  years 
before  he  could  get  an  opportunity  to 
experiment,  but  in  1889  he  made  his 
second    appearance    in    a    cotton-field  — 
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FIVE   PICKING-MACHINES,   AT  GRANGER,   TEX. 

Which  lire  equal  to  a  picking  force  of  150  "hands" 


this    time    with    a    machine     designed    to 
pick  cotton. 

He  tried  it  on  the  ranch  of  Captain 
Samuels,  near  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  a  Sunday 
morning.  It  was  a  fairly  simple  contri- 
vance —  a  horizontal  cylinder  hung  low 
between  a  pair  of  wheels  drawn  by  a  mule. 
The  cylinder  was  studded  with  wooden 
lingers  covered  with  little  tufts  of  bristles. 
The  fingers  reached  down  in  the  cotton 
as  the  cylinder  turned,  and  the  bristles 
caught  the  ripe  cotton  and  pulled  it  from 
the  bolls.     After  it  passed  there  was  Httle 


ripe  cotton  on  the  stalks,  but  there  was 
a  good  deal  on  the  ground,  and  the  plants^ 
blooms,  and  bolls  were  all  injured  by  the 
thrashing  of  the  lingers.  The  hundred 
or  more  Negroes  who  watched  the  experi- 
ment had  little  to  fear  for  their  hereditary 
monopoly  from  this  machine,  and  prob- 
ably they  felt  no  apprehension  from  its 
successors.  They  did  not  know  what  a 
terribly  persistent  creature  a  Scotchman 
can  be. 

Mr.  Campbell  came  South  the  next  fall 
w^ith  a  machine  consisting  of  two  upright 


WHERE   MACHINE-PICKING  WOULD   SAVE   $3,000   A   YEAR 
A  part  of  a  1,000-acre  cotton-field  in  Georgia 
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cylinders  arranged  to  pass  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  row  of  plants  and  poke  their 
bristle-covered  fingers  in  from  the  sides. 
But  the  bristles  got  clogged  with  cotton, 
and  the  fingers  still  damaged  the  plants. 
Tn  spite  of  these  discouragements,  and  a 


ridicule;  for  the  average  cotton-grower 
believes  as  firmly  in  the  eternal  supremacy 
of  the  Negro  cotton-picker  as  he  does  in 
the  infallibility  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  he  will  adhere  to  the  one  through  as 
manv  vicissitudes  as  to  the  other. 


THE   COTTOX-PICKING   MACHINE   AT   WORK   AT   FRANKLIN,  TEX. 

On  the  left  the  rows  which  the  machine  has  gone  over;  on  the  right  the  unpicked  rows,  white  with  open  bolls. 

The  owner  of  the  cotton.  Mr.  T.  W.  Perrv,  is  on  the  seat 


host  of  similar  ones  which  followed,  Mr. 
Campbell  made  experiment  after  experi- 
ment for  twenty  years  more.  Every 
year  he  had  a  new  machine  in  the  field  — 
sometimes  two  a  year.  At  the  end  of 
every  season  he  went  back  North  with  a 
little  more  experience  and  a  little  more 


Although  there  have  been  many,  many 
experiments  with  cotton-pickers  other  than 
human  hands  since  the  year  1820  (when 
a  Louisiana  planter  imported  a  cargo  of 
Brazilian  monkeys  in  the  hope  of  teaching 
them  to  pick) ,  the  Negro  has  ruled  supreme, 
and  those  who  have  endeavored  to  make 
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mechanical  pickers  have  general!}-  been 
held  in  the  same  category  as  the  invent- 
ors of  perpetual-motion  machines.  Mr. 
Campbell  used  to  conceal  his  business, 
and  cover  his  machines  with  canvas  to 
keep  people  from  questioning  his  sanity. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  always  a  crowd 
of  scoffers  on  hand  when  the  experiments 
were  made. 

"Why,  that  cotton  ain't  clean  enough 
for  a  dog  to  lie  on,"  was  the  kindly  comment 
of  one  uninvited  guest,  as  he  looked  at  the 
results  of  one  of  his  machines'  work. 


A    'FIELD    HAXF)" 

Who  can  pick  on  the  average  between  200  and   250  pounds  a  daj' 

But  the  hardest  trial  which  Mr.  Camp- 
bell had  to  undergo  was  not  the  scoffs 
of  the  unbelievers.  With  deep  conviction 
he  could  characterize  them  as  they  char- 
acterized his  machine.  Yet  this  would 
not  put  good  machine-shops  near  the 
cotton-fields.  Their  lack  was  the  greatest 
handicap.  His  cotton-pickers  were  built 
in  the  North  and  shipped  down.  Once 
in  the  fields,  when  something  broke  or 
when  operation  under  field  conditions 
showed  the  need  of  improvement,  nothing 
could  be  done  until   the  next  vear.     The 


THE   PICKING-MACHINE 

That  can  pick  250  pounds  in  twenty-five  minutes  in  an  ordinary 
cotton-patch 

experimenter  got  but  one  trial  every  twelve 
months.  When  that  failed,  another  winter 
of  tedious  hopes  awaited  him.  After  its 
trial,  when  the  machine  was  packed  to  go 
North  again  —  having  solved  one  difficulty 
and  developed  half  a  dozen  new  ones  — 
another  year  of  struggle  for  money  and  for 
improvements  awaited  him;  it  was  on  these 
homeward  journeys  that  Mr.  Campbell 
became  as  nearly  discouraged  as  a  Scotch- 
man can  become.  However,  there  was 
no  stop  in  his  activity. 

He  experimented  with  every  kind  of  a 
wooden  finger  from  one  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter  to  one  a  fourth  the  size.  He 
put  hog  bristles  on  some  and  wire  bristles 
on  others.  Finally  he  evolved  a  steel 
finger  with  shghtly  indented  teeth  that 
can  be  turned  on  a   poHshed   mahogany 


A   POTENTIAL   COMPETITOR   OF   THE  MULE 
By  removing  the  pickmg  machinery  and  the  bags,  the  machine 
is  converted  into  a  small  traction-engine  for  plowin-orniltivntini: 
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TENANT  HOUSES  OF  THE  OLD  REGIME 

The  tenant-system,  which  has  produced  a  landless,  lack-all  class  of  poor  farmers  who  rotate  themselves  instead 
of  rotating  their  crops,  has  been  one  of  the  heaviest  burdens  of  the  cotton  country.  The  age  of  machinery  in 
the  cotton-belt  will  help  to  change  this  system 


<'pi.vrr,'^ht.  1004.  Iiv  v..  T..  Sin^jky 

THE    CHILDREN   OF   THE    COTTON-FIELDS  —  TO    HE    Ri:LIE\ED    JiV   THE    PICKER 

Thousands  of  women,  white  and  black,  are  drawn  from  their  household  work  every  year  to  the  cotton-fields, 
and  thousands  of  children  pick  cotton  instead  of  going  to  school.  The  machine  by  doing  thsir  work  quicker  iind 
more  cheaply  than  they  do  it  will  U'a\c  them  free  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their  ways  without  interruption 
c\erv  fall 
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MR.  THEODORE   H.  PRICE 

The  president  of  the  cotton-picker  company,  who   has  been  in 
the  cotton  business  thirty  years 

table  without  scratching  it,  but  that 
will  take  hold  of  any  cotton-fibre  that  it 
touches.  Mr.  Campbell  progressed  from 
a  horizontal  cylinder  to  two  upright 
cylinders  in  which  the  hngers  were  fixed, 
then  to  cylinders  in  which  the  hngers 
turned  as  well  as  the  cylinders.  He  ex- 
perimented with  bevel-gear  drives  and 
spiral  drives,  with  different  speeds  for 
the  fingers  and  c\'linders,  and  with  many 
devices  for  stripping  the  cotton  from  the 
lingers  after  the  hngers  had  taken  it  from 
the  plant. 

Then,  too,  there  was  the  question  of 
traction.  If  the  machinery  derived  its 
power  from  the  wheels,  as  it  did  in  the 
mule-drawn  pickers,  every  time  the  wheels 
slipped  the  machinery  stopped:  and  every 
time  the  Negro  driver  beat  the  mule 
(inevitably  a  common  occurrence)  the 
machinery  w^ould  jump  into  high  speed. 
All  this  would  have  been  unsatisfactory 
even  if  one  or  two  mules  had  been  able 
tc  do  the  pulhng.  But  the  later  machines 
took  four  or  six  mules  to  do  the  pulling, 
and  six  mules  in  a  cotton-patch  are  worse 
than  the  proverbial  bull  in  the  china  shop. 
When   the   gasolene   engine   began   to  be 


perfected,  Mr.  Campbell  gladly  availed 
himself  of  it.  It  is  true  that  his  hrst 
engine  had  to  be  helped  out  by  a  mule, 
but  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  the  en- 
gines have  done  the  work  unaided.  With- 
out them  it  is  doubtful  if  the  picker  would 
ever  have  become  practical. 

With  Kttle  money  and  less  encourage- 
ment, with  no  shop  facihties  near  the  field, 
and  amidst  the  scoffs  of  the  unbehevers,  the 
inventor  spent  his  vacation  every  year 
in  the  cotton-fields  of  Texas,  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi,  where  the  thermometer 
is  above  90'  and  a  white  man's  patience 
is  short.  Truly,  inventing  is  about  10  per 
cent,  genius,  and  90  per  cent,  hard  work. 

Late  in  the  'nineties,  Mr.  Campbell 
persuaded  some  Pittsburgh  gentlemen  to 
form  a  company  —  The  American  Cotton 
Picker  Company  —  to  promote  his  in- 
vention. In  1906  it  put  a  machine  in 
the  field.  But  the  company  was  poorly 
administered  and  became  bankrupt.  It 
was  reorganized  as  the  Pittsburgh  Ameri- 
can Cotton  Picker  Company,  and  under 
this  name  all  but  repeated  this  same 
performance. 

In  the  fall  of  1908  the  one  machine  which 


MR.  ANGUS   C.\MPBELL 

\\|,o,  alter  twenty-one  years  of  untiring  labor  invented   a  otl-n 

picking  machine  that  works 
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A   CROWD   OF   PROGRESSIVE   FARMERS,   MEN   OF   MANY   ACRES 

And  optimism  enough  to  believe  that  even  a  cotton-picker  would  be  invented.     They  came  from  2  to  20  miles 

to  see  their  faith  rewarded 


the  company  possessed  was  in  the  lields 
at  Vernon,  Tex.  There  was  about  $200 
in  the  Company's  treasury  and  the  end 
was  in  sight. 

Mr.  Theodore  H.  Price,  of  New  York, 
one  of  the  great  cotton-dealers  of  the 
country,  had  long  been  interested  in 
mechanical  cotton-pickers,  having  wasted 
a  good  deal  of  time  and  money  in  investi- 
gating all  that  which  seemed  to  have  any 
promise  of  success.     He  had  seen  one  of 


Mr.  Campbell's  previous  efforts.  Before 
the  company  collapsed  again,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell resolved  to  try  once  more  to  enlist 
Mr.  Price's  aid. 

One  of  the  Pittsburgh  syndicate  went 
over  to  New  York  to  persuade  him  to 
journey  down  to  Vernon  and  see  the 
machine  in  operation.  He  could  not  go. 
Then  the  Pittsburgher  offered  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  any  good  engineer  who  would 
go  and  make  a  report  —  and  that  meant 


WATCHING  THE  MACHINE  THAT  CAN    'DO  EVERYTHING   BUT  TAKE  A  DRINK  AND  VOTE" 
The   crowd   of  1,500  cotton-raiserb  who  watched  the  machine  on   the  Randolph  farm  near  Waxahatchie,  Tex. 
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the  emptying  of  the  company's  treasury. 
Mr.  Price  finally  decided  to  send  the 
engineer,  at  his  own  expense.  The  engi- 
neer telegraphed  that  the  machine  was 
worth  a  busy  man's  going  1500  miles 
to  see.  Mr.  Price  determined  to  go. 
Yet  a  successful  mechanical  cotton-picker 
seemed  so  unlikely  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  trust  his  own  judgment.  He  asked  Mr. 
Herbert  E.  Walmsley,  who  had  been  presi- 
dent of  the  New  England  Spinners'  As- 
sociation; Mr,  Arthur  Hammerslag,  of 
the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools  of  Pitts- 
burgh; and  Mr.  Percy  Freeman,  the  Dallas 
agent  of  Alexander  Eccles  &  Co.,  the 
English  cotton-buying  house,  to  go  with 
him  to  Vernon. 

They  were  all  skeptical  and  said  so, 
one  of  them  intimating  that  he  was  glad 
to  go  for  the  ride  and  the  company,  but 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  seeing  any  machine 
that  would  really  pick  cotton.  After  a 
long,  hot  trip,  they  arrived  at  Vernon, 
and  drove  out  to  the  field  where  the  result 
of  Mr.  Campbell's  nineteen  years  of  labor 
stood  waiting  to  be  tried.  But  there  it 
stood,  and  refused  to  move.  Something 
was  out  of  gear.  The  visitors  thought 
little  of  it,  but  it  was  a  hard  half-hour  for 
Mr.  Price,  who  had  brought  them  to  see 
the  impossible  done,  and  harder  still 
for  the  inventor.  Mr.  Campbell  sweated 
and  groaned  in  spirit  over  the  machine. 
The  last  hope  was  gone  if  these  people  left 
without  seeing  the  machine  work.  Final- 
ly he  buUied  the  machine  into  starting. 
It  moved  off  down  the  row  and  (wonder 
of  wonders!)  it  picked  cotton;  the  three 
skeptics  ran  after  it  through  the  hot  sun 
without  knowing  what  to  say  or  to  think. 

When  Mr.  Walmsley  reached  home  in 
the  quiet  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  he 
wrote  Mr.  Price: 

''As  to  the  immediate  object  of  our  visit 
to  Texas,  I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  the  more 
I  think  of  the  cotton-picking  machine,  and 
the  more  I  realize  its  great  possibilities,  the 
rnore  I  am  impressed  with  its  future.  Be- 
sides, being  by  nature  very  conservative, 
I  was,  as  I  told  you,  extremely  skeptical  — 
I  think  pardonably  so  after  my  long  experi- 
ence and  many  investigations  and  experiments 
with  cotton-manufacturing  machinery  of  all 
kinds  —  as  to  its  practical  and  commercial 
value. 


^  "After  having  seen  the  machine  in  opera- 
tion, after  having  seen  the  actual  results 
accomplished  by  this  particular  cotton-picker, 
and  after  carefully  and  thoughtfully  studying 
the  entire  matter,  .  .  .  I  am  convinced  the 
machine  must,  and  will,  rank  in  the  future 
with  such  inventions  as  the  gin,  the  sewing- 
machine,  or  the  drawing  and  spinning  frame. 
''The  rapidity,  the  ease,  and  the  self- 
evident  perfection  with  which  the  machine 
does  the  work  was  to  me  a  revelation,  and 
must,  in  my  judgment,  prove  to  be  a  revo- 
lution in  cotton-picking." 

Mr.  Freeman  did  not  write  his  opinion, 
but  he  had  counted  stalk  after  stalk  with 
fourteen  or  fifteen  bolls  and  every  boll 
picked.  He  pronounced  it  a  success, 
which  meant  a  good  deal,  for  Mr.  Freeman 
is  not  a  demonstrative  person.  He  also 
wrote  to  his  firm  in  Liverpool  and  they 
in  turn  cabled  that  they  would  like  to 
become  interested  in  the  machine. 

In  the  fall  of  1910  the  machine  began  to 
make  an  impression  in  Texas.  On  Octo- 
ber I  St  I  arrived  at  Austin,  Tex.,  with  a 
friend,  who,  Texan-fashion,  knew  every 
one.  The  first  man  he  spoke  to  was  a 
Brazos  River  cotton-planter. 

"Well,  how  are  things?" 

"Bad,"  was  the  reply,  "They're  asking 
$1.10  and  I  won't  pay  it." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"I  don't  know,  unless  this  Price  machine 
will  relieve  the  strain  some." 

To  a  shoemanufacturerin  Massachusetts, 
or  an  Oregon  salmon-canner  on  the  Colum- 
bia, perhaps  this  conversation  would  not 
mean  much,  but  there  is  hardly  a  man 
from  the  Roanoke  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
who  would  not  have  understood  that 
cotton-pickers  were  asking  $1.10  to  pick 
100  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  —  which  amounts 
to  $17.60  a  bale,  or  just  25  per  cent,  of 
the  total  value  of  the  cotton  at  14c.  a  lb. 
The  significance  of  it  is  that  the  rich 
kingdom  of  cotton  is  limited  by  the  lack 
of  cotton-pickers.  A  dearth  of  cotton- 
pickers  in  the  South  is  like  a  stringency  in 
the  money  market  in  Wall  Street.  It  is 
a  kind  of  industrial  paralysis  which  hmits 
the  production  of  this  section  of  the 
country,  reduces  our  greatest  item  ^  of 
export,  interferes  with  the  cotton-spinning 
industry  from  Maine  to  Texas,  and  ulti- 
mately tends  to  raise  the  price  of  clothing. 
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In    1898-99    the    lowest   price  paid  for  crop,  and  forcing  other  nations  to  grow 

cotton  of  middling  grade  was  5^  cents  a  cotton,  but  to  get  rich  by  growing  more 

pound,    at   which   price   many   a   farmer  cotton,  and  growing  it  more  cheaply  so 

plowed  it  under  because  it  hardly  paid  that   the  profit  is  the  same  and  the  price 

to  pick  it  and  haul  it  to  the  gin.     Between  lower.     As  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ohsercer 

1900-01  and  1904-05  the  lowest  price  was  says: 

6.85  cents  a  pound,  and  during  the  next  ^^There   can   scarcely  be  a  question   that 

five  years  9   cents  has  been   the  lowest,  ^vjth  proper  methods  in  use  throughout  the 

In  the  three  five-year  periods   top  prices  Cotton  States  a  crop  of  from  13,000,000  to 

have  ranged  from  107  cents  in   1899-1900  15,000,000  bales  could  be  raised  on  an  acreage 

to  16.65  cents  in  1903-04  and  19.75  cents  very    much   less    than    that   of    the   present 

in  1 909- 1 9 10.  crop,   leaving  enough  land  for  other  things 

During  these  fifteen  years  there  was  an  to  enable  the  farmer  to  'Hve  at  home.'" 

increase  in  the  crop,  but  not  an  increase  The  limitation  of  the  crop  has  not  been 

commensurate    with    the    demand.      The  from  lack  of  land.     There  is  any  amount  of 

average    crop    for   the   five   years    ending  uncultivated  cotton-land  in  the  South  that 

August    31,    1900,    was  9,565,000   bales,  can  be  bought  at  from  $5  to  $30  an  acre. 

The  average  crop  for  the  next  five  years  The  trouble  has  been  with  labor, 

was    11,074,000    bales,    and  for  the  five  I  went  about  ten  miles  outside  of  Dallas, 

years    ending    August    31,   19 10,   it  was  Tex.,    to    the    model    hay-ranch    of    Mr. 

12,178,000  bales.  Schuyler  Marshall,  which  is  a  hay-ranch 

Although    the   American    crop   is    con-  and   not   a   cotton-ranch  because   of   the 

stantly  increasing,  it  is  not  keeping  up  lack  of  cotton-pickers.     Why  this  is  so, 

wdth  the  demand.     There  are  many  folks  Mr.  Marshall  explained  by  the  following 

in  the  South  who  believe  that  this  lagging  figures. 

in   production   is    a   good    thing   because  ''To  grow  forty  acres  of  cotton  in  the 

"the  10,000,000-bale  crop  of  1909  brought  black  belt   (referring  to  the  soil,  not  the 

$150,000,000  more  money  into  the  channels  population  —  as   the   same   term   does  in 

of  trade  in  the  South  than  the  13,000,000-  Mississippi    and    Louisiana),    will  require 

bale  crop  of  1908."  the  following  labor:  Six  days' listing,  three 

But  it  is  hardly  wise  to  dictate  an  ever-  days'  leveling,  six  days'  planting,  twenty- 
increasing  scale  of  prices  to  the  cotton  four  days'  plowing,  and  thirty  days'  chop- 
mills  of  the  world.  Like  the  abuse  of  any  ping  —  total  sixty-nine  days, 
other  monopolistic  power,  it  courts  de-  "  To  pick  20  bales,  if  the  pickers  average 
struction.  The  history  of  cotton  itself  200  lbs.,  a  day,  will  take  160  days.  There 
furnishes  a  warning.  The  cotton  crop  of  are  six  months  in  which  to  do  the  first 
India,  which  was  21.8  per  cent,  of  the  five  processes,  which  altogether  are  only 
world's  supply  in  1909,  would  probably  69  days'  work,  and  only  from  60  to  90 
have  been  nothing  except  for  the  high  days  in  which  to  do  the  160  days'  work." 
prices  of  our  Civil  W^ar  period.  People  of  A  man  could  put  500  or  1,000  acres  in 
India  had  been  making  cotton  clothing  for  cotton  and  secure  plenty  of  labor  to  get 
thousands  of  years,  but  the  production  of  it  planted,  plowed,  and  chopped,  but 
cotton  did  not  attain  commercial  impor-  very  few  can  get  that  much  cotton  picked, 
tance  in  a  modern  sense  until  its  culture  felt  The  result  is  that  Mr.  Marshall  has  as 
the  stimulating  effect  of  the  high  prices  much  of  his  farm  in  cotton  (yielding  $40 
which  resulted  from  the  demoralization  an  acre)  as  he  thinks  his  tenants  and  what 
caused  by  our  Civil  War.  That  period  of  extra  help  he  can  get  can  pick;  and  the 
excessive  prices  resulted  in  the  growing  of  rest,  by  far  the  larger  part,  he  ha-s  in  hay 
two  million  bales  a  year  of  inferior  cotton  in  yielding  $10  an  acre. 

India,  while  twelve  out  of  every  thirteen  Mr.  Marshall's  land  is  probably  worth 
acres  of  the  American  cotton-belt  is  with-  about  $100  an  acre  now.  If  a  picking- 
out  cotton.  The  profitable  course  for  the  machine  would  enable  him  to  put  the  major 
Southern  farmer  is  not  a  course  of  try-  part  of  it  in  cotton,  he  estimated  that  the 
ing    to  boost   the  price  by  limiting  the  land  would  be  worth  more  nearly  $200. 
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A  few  days  after  I  visited  his  farm,  I  can  cover  eight  or  ten  acres  a  day.     In  a 
met  him  again  in  Dallas,  and  he  told  me  good  field  it  would  pick  8,000  or  10,000 
that  he  had  spent  all  the  morning  riding  pounds,  and  in  a  poorer  field  between  4^000 
around  looking  for  pickers  and  had  found  and    5,000    pounds.     It    will    enable    the 
only  two  small  boys.  same  man  who  plants  and  ploughs   the 
Another  farmer,  near  Allen,  Tex.,  who  cotton  to  pick  it  —  and  to  have  a  little 
!        had  1,800  acres  in  wheat,  tried  to  buy  one  time  to  spare  as  well.     A  man  could  go 
of  the  first  ten  picking-machines  for  his  over  a  forty-acre  farm  twice  in  ten  days, 
own  exclusive  use,  because  he  could  then  and  picking-time  would  be  the  least  busy 
grow  cotton  without  having   to  go  into  time  of  the  year.     The  farmers  will  no 
town  and  beg  Negroes  to  come  out  and  longer  need  to  haul  Negro  cotton-pickers 
i       pick  for  him.     This  is  a  particularly  ex-  to  the  fields  on  Monday  morning,  and  back 
asperating  necessity  because,   after   their  to  the  town  on  Friday  night.     There  will 
fares  have  been  paid  and  accommodations  be   no  more   tents,   shacks,   and   cooking 
prepared  for  them,  some  of  them  are  quite  outfits  to  provide.     The  cooks  will  stay 
apt  to  desert  in  the  first  day  or  two.     Two  in   the  kitchens,   the  children  in    school, 
i       or  three  of  these  supplicating  excursions,  and     labor     can    follow    its     customary 
when   the   cotton   is    crying   for   pickers,  channels.     The  death-knell  of  the  annual 
is  about  as  much  as  the  average  Texas  upheaval  in  the  South  has  been  sounded, 
farmer  can  stand.  It  will  not  come  instantaneously.     In  some 
At  Waxahatchie,  Tex.,  the  county-seat  localities  it  will  come  much  more  quickly 
of  the  greatest  cotton  county  of  the  state,  than  in  others  —  but  the  progress  of  the 
the  leading  doctor  shuts  up  his  house  every  cotton-picker  is  as  inevitable  as  the  com- 
fall  because  all   his   servants  desert  him  bined  harvester,  or  the  steam-plow, 
for    the    cotton-fields.      This    is    not    an  The  machine  itself  is  about  as  inspiring 
isolated   instance;    it    can    be    dupUcated  a  sight  as  the  gin  was  in  Whitney's  day. 
anywhere  in  the  cotton  belt.     Yet,  in  spite  It  is    a  small,   gasolene,   traction-engine, 
of  the  crippling  of  household  arrangements  with    two    picking    attachments    swung 
and   of   other   industry,    in   spite   of   the  under  it,  and  a  pair  of  canvas  bags  hung 
beseechings  of  the  cotton-growers  and  of  out  behind.     It  travels  though  the  field 
the  habit  which  prevails  in  some  sections  about  as  fast  as  a  man  walks,  taking  the 
I      of  arresting  all  vagrants  and  practically  cotton  plant  between  the   wheels,    where 
'      driving    them    to    the    cotton-fields,    the  it   is   picked   over   by   almost   countless, 
picking  still  limits  the  crop.  revolving,   steel  fingers  which  catch   the 
It  is  true  that  what  is  planted  is  usually  lint  but  leave  the  plant  uninjured,  so  that 
picked  —  especially  in   these   days   of   13  the   later   bolls   may   mature.     To   leave 
and   14-cent  cotton  —  and  likewise    true  the  unripe  bolls  has  been  the  great  diffi- 
that  there  is  probably  enough  labor  to  culty    in    making    a    mechanical    cotton- 
pick  a  larger  crop  than  the  farmers  dare  picker.     Cotton  cannot  be  gathered  all  at 
I      to  plant;  but   the   fact  remains  that  the  once  like  wheat. 

production  of  American  cotton  is  lagging  Cotton  bolls  on  the  same  plant  mature 
behind  the  demands  of  the  mills.  The  land  and  open  progressively,  makmg  the  prob- 
is  here,  the  labor  to  plant  and  plow;  and  lem  of  mechanically  picking  cotton  ex- 
the  constant  demand  at  increasing  prices  tremely  difficult.  A  cotton-picking 
calls  for  more  American  cotton.  Only  machine  to  be  commercially  successful 
the  labor  to  pick  has  been  lacking.  Such  must  be  able  to  pick  the  open  bolls  with- 
was  the  situation  when  the  mechanical  out  injury  to  the  unopened  bolls  ^  and 
cotton-picker  was  perfected  —  a  machine  blooms,  or  to  the  fohage  and  the  plant  itselt. 
that  will  do  the  work  of  thirty  or  forty  It  must  do  this  faster  and  at  a  lower- 
men,  whether  the  circus  is  in  town  or  not.  cost  than  can  be  done  by  hand,  and  it 
The  average  ^'field-hand"  can  pick  must  be  able  automatically  and  mecham- 
between  200  and  250  pounds  of  seed  cotton  cally  to  discriminate  between  the  ripe 
a  day,  although  fast  pickers  often  get  as  and  unripe  bolls.  ^  .  11  •  ^ 
much  as  400  or  500  pounds.     The  machine  Further,  as  the  cotton  is  not  aU  ripe 
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and  open  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
able  to  go  over  the  same  held  and  plants 
two  or  three  times  during  the  season  with- 
out injury  to  the  plant  or  bolls.  Yet  if 
you  stand  in  front  of  the  machine 
when  it  is  in  motion,  and  see  the  fingers 
whirring  around,  it  looks  as  if  it  were 
designed  for  shredding  purposes  instead 
of  for  handling  a  dehcate  plant  without 
injury. 

At  one  of  the  demonstrations  in  Texas, 
a  farmer  followed  it  awhile  and  then 
stopped  still  in  the  row  and  indulged  in 
every  ejaculation  of  surprise  of  which  he 
was  capable,  profane  and  otherwise, 
winding  up  with: 

''Why,  that  thing  looks  like  it  was  made 
to  make  sausage  out  of  a  live  hog,  and  it's 
been  over  half  a  row  of  cotton  and  ain't 
hurt  a  plant." 

The  picking  machinery  is  on  two  drums 
which  hang  from  the  frame  of  the  tractor, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  cotton  plant  as 
the  machine  straddles  the  row.  An  end- 
less chain  of  upright  cylinders  of  small 
diameter  follow  each  other  around  the 
drum.  From  these  cylinders  the  needles 
which  do  the  picking  project  horizontally 
into  the  plant.  When  the  machine  starts, 
everything  moves  with  a  motion  of  its 
own.  The  drum  carries  the  cylinders 
around;  the  cylinders  poke  the  needles 
into  the  plant  at  the  proper  angle,  and  the 
fingers  turn  and  catch  the  cotton.  Every 
motion  is  delicately  adjusted.  The  fingers 
move  fast  enough  to  catch  the  fibre,  but 
not  fast  enough  to  throw  it  off.  The 
cylinders  bring  each  finger  into  place  at 
the  proper  time,  so  that  there  is  never  a 
space  large  enough  for  an  open  boll  to 
pass  through  without  touching  a  finger. 
The  drum  is  moving  backward  at  the  same 
rate  that  the  whole  machine  moves  for- 
ward, so  that  the  picking  needles  do  not 
move  horizontally  through  the  plant, 
but  merely  turn  in  it. 

Like  all  other  machines,  the  cotton- 
picker  is  not  perfect.  Last  year  in  a  trial 
in  South  Carolina  it  demonstrated  its 
commercial  practicability,  but  several 
minor  defects  appeared  which  were  rem- 
edied in  this  year's  machine.  Again, 
this  year,  when  tried  under  diff'erent  con- 
ditions,   two    other    small    improvements 


suggested  themselves;  and,  like  the  reaper 
and  harvester,  the  picker  will  probably 
be  continually  improved.  But  having 
undergone  twenty-one  years  of  trial  and 
improvement  before  it  was  shown  to  the 
public,  it  is  much  further  advanced  than 
the  gin  or  the  reaper  or  the  telephone 
when  they  made  their  first  appearance. 
Cotton  that  it  has  picked  has  been  ginned, 
shipped  to  Rhode  Island,  and  spun  and 
woven  with  exactly  the  same  results  as 
hand-picked  cotton  from  the  same  fields. 

Almost  all  the  farmers  who  came  to 
see  the  machine  work  came  in  a  purely 
skeptical  frame  of  mind.  Even  after 
they  had  seen  it,  they  felt  as  the  old 
woman  on  first  seeing  a  hippopotamus. 
She  walked  around  it  several  times,  view- 
ing it  carefully,  and  finally  remarked 
decisively: 

''There  ain't  no  such  thing." 

Others  resigned  their  long-cherished  be- 
liefs in  the  finger  monopoly  more  passively. 
As  one  w^hite  picker  remarked: 

"Well,  anyway,  it  can't  take  a  drink 
or  vote  the  Democratic  ticket.  There's 
something  left  for  a  man  to  do." 

After  the  first  minute  or  two  of  surprise, 
a  flood  of  questions  would  pour  in  upon 
the  operators,  and  upon  Mr.  Price  and 
Mr.  Campbell.  Hundreds  would  come 
up  to  the  inventor  and  ask,  as  if  they  were 
putting  a  "poser"  to  him,  w^hat  he  would 
do  with  the  machine  in  high  cotton .  This 
was  almost  more  than  Mr.  Campbell 
could  bear,  because  he  had  spent  days 
and  days  looking  for  high  cotton,  since 
the  machine  works  better  in  it  than  in 
any  other  kind,  and  on  account  of  the 
drouth  there  w^as  none  accessible. 

Two  machines  gave  an  exhibition  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Randolph  in  the  great  cotton 
district  around  Waxahatchie.  The  Com- 
mercial Club  of  that  town  had  let  the 
farmers  know  of  it,  and  on  the  day  of  the 
exhibition  a  dust-cloud  hke  that  from  a 
marching  army  rose  from  the  road  to  the 
Randolph  farm.  The  farmers  from  miles 
around,  on  horseback,  in  buggies,  in  wag- 
ons, and  in  automobiles,  flocked  to  see  the 
machine;  and  when  I  rode  back  into  town 
that  night  on  the  axle  of  a  small  one- 
seated  buggy  that  was  carrying  four  large 
men,   I   could   see   that   the   cotton-fields 
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were  gray  for  a  hundred  yards  from  the  it  would  take  twelve  "hands"  more  than 
road,  with  the  dust  which  this  exodus  25  days  to  complete  the  task, 
kicked  up.  Along  the  Randolph  farm  From  the  saving  of  from  $350  to  $650 
the  rigs  of  one  kind  and  another  were  must  be  deducted  the  interest  and  de- 
strung  out  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  preciation  on  the  machine.  How  much 
and  fifteen  hundred  or  more  people  were  this  would  be  would  depend  upon  how 
around  the  machines.  When  they  started  actively  the  machine  might  be  used  during 
down  the  rows,  ^  and  the  tufts  of  cotton  the  picking  season,  and  whether  or  not  the 
began  to  drop^  into  the  bags  behind,  the  tractor  (minus  the  picking  attachments) 
crowd  spread  itself  all  over  the  field,  in  was  used  for  other  purposes  during  the 
front,  behind,  and  all  around  the  pickers,  remainder  of  the  year.  But,  at  least,  as 
After  the  machine  had  travelled  perhaps  valuable  as  the  money  saved  in  picking 
fifty  yards,  a  planter  turned  to  the  one  would  be  the  farmer's  certainty  that  his 
Negro  in  sight  and  said,  good-humoredly:  crop  would  be  picked. 
*^Go   on   home   Sam.     You've   lost   your 

•^  j>  TO  INCREASE  PRICE  OF  LAND 

''It  will  put  the  children  in  school,"  Moreover,  in  all  probability  the  machine 
said  one;  "knock  the  spots  out  of  the  would  tend  to  make  land  adapted  to  cotton 
tenant-system,"  said  a  second;  and  the  more  valuable.  At  present  cotton-land 
crowning  touch  was  given  by  a  farmer's  is  not  cotton-land  unless  there  is  a  supply 
wife  who  exclaimed  thankfully  that  she  of  labor  to  pick  the  crop.  Land  adapted 
would  not  have  to  cook  for  it.  Some  to  cotton-growing  is  plentiful  in  the  sea- 
pulled  up  stalks  that  it  had  picked  over,  board  Cotton  States  at  from  $15  to  $30 
and  others  took  samples  of  cotton  that  an  acre  (and  uncleared  land  from  $3  up). 
it  had  picked ;  and  then  the  crowd  melted  Yet  it  is  customary  for  owners  in  renting 
away  rapidly,  for  these  wxre  men  of  many  this  land  to  get  1,000  pounds  of  lint  cotton 
acres,  and  this  was  their  busy  season,  as  rent  for  a  one-horse  farm  of  30  acres. 
As  they  went  they  discussed  what  the  With  cotton  at  10  cents  a  pound,  this 
machine  did,  how  it  did  it,  and  what  the  is  a  return  of  22  per  cent,  on  $15  land,  and 
results  would  be.  of  11  per  cent,  on  $30  land.     Moreover, 

a  good  tenant  could  easily  make  4,000 

THE  PICKER  A  MONEY-SAVER  ^^^^^^   -^^^^^^   ^f   ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

The     machine    will    save    the    cotton-  in  which  case  the  owner's  share  would 

farmer's    money    and    temper.      It     will  be    2,000    pounds    and    his    rent     would 

pick     his     cotton     more     cheaply     than  amount  to  from  22  to  44  per  cent,  of  the 

the    hand-pickers    do,    and    it    will    not  value    of    the    land.     This    condition    is 

have    to    be    begged    to    do    so.     Let   us  the  result  of  bad  labor  conditions,  and  the 

take,  for  example,    a   hundred-acre  farm  partial   ehmination   of   labor   should   im-  ; 

producing  half  a  bale  to   the  acre.     The  prove  it  and  add  to  the  price  of  cotton-  J 

machine   can   cover   at   least  eight  acres  land. 

a  day.     Its  expenses  would  be  approxi-  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  cultivator 

mately: 

For  driver        $1.50  In  almost  all  of  the  other  great  crops, 

For  gasolene  and  oil'     ......       2.50  unintelligent  hand-labor  has  been  largely 

For  boy i.oo  superseded     by    machinery.     In    cotton- 
Allowance  for  repairs         i.oo  growing,   labor  is  still  the  chief  element. 

The  picking  alone  often  costs  a  fourth 

Total,  a  day $6.00  ^f  the  total  value  of  the  Hnt;  and  some- 

At  that  rate  it  would  cost  $75  to  go  times  (when  cotton  prices  have  been  very 

over   the    farm    once    with    the    machine  low)  farmers  have  had  to  pay  $1  a   hun- 

and  $150  to  pick  the  100  acres  over  twice,  dred  pounds  for  picking  and  received  only 

which  it  could  do  in  25  days.     To  pick  the  $1.30  for   seed   cotton   at   the   gm.     The 

fifty  bales  from  this   100  acres  by  hand  introduction    of    machinery    mto    cotton 

would  cost  between  $500   and   $800,   and  culture  should  make  a  new  man  of  the. 
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cotton-farmer,  as  it  has  made  of  the 
wheat-grower. 

The  mechanical  cotton-picker  is  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  machinery  can  be 
taken  off  and  a  plow,  planter,  harrow, 
or  any  other  farm  implement  hitched  to 
the  29  horse-power  tractor.  How  general 
such  usage  ^\^11  become  is  as  uncertain  as 
prophecy,  but  certainly  it  will  be  so  used 
to  some  extent. 

There  are  a  dozen  other  ways  in  which 
the  machine  may  have  far-reaching  ef- 
fects, for  anything  which  revolutionizes 
the  basic  industry  of  a  country  necessarily 
has  far-reaching  effects. 

Of  course  the  most  eft'ective  way  to  take 
the  children  from  the  cotton-fields  so  that 
they  will  be  free  to  go  to  school  is  to  put 
a  machine  in  the  field  that  can  do  the 
work  faster  and  more  cheaply  than  they 
can.  The  same  principle  applied  to  the 
cotton-mills  would  likewise  eliminate 
child-labor  there. 

At  present  the  campaign  for  the  diver- 
sification of  crops  and  for  a  more  intensive 
culture  has  renewed  activity.  Perhaps 
by  making  cotton  a  more  profitable  and 
more  certain  crop,  the  mechanical  picker 
might  militate  against  diversification.  It 
should  on  the  other  hand  add  strength  to 
the  arguments  for  intensive  culture.  The 
hand-pickers  charge  by  the  100  pounds. 
The  machine  picks  by  the  acre,  at  approx- 
imately 75  cents  an  acre.  If  a  farmer 
grows  a  third  of  a  bale  to  the  acre,  it  will 
cost  him  three  times  as  much  per  bale  to 
get  it  picked  by  machine  as  if  he  grew  a 
bale  to  the  acre.  The  better  the  cotton 
the  less  the  cost  of  picking. 

THE  TEXAXT-SYSTEM  MUST  GO 

In  another  way  the  picker  may  make  a 
great  change.  As  one  Waxahatchie 
farmer  said,  it  will  ''knock  the  spots  out 
of  the  tenant-system."  The  tenant- 
system  is  a  particularly  heavy  curse  on 
the  South.  President  E.  C.  Branson, 
of  the  State  Normal  College  of  Georgia, 
says : 

"From  1880  to  1900,  the  farms  operated 
by  tenants  increased  in  Arkansas  14.5  per 
cent.;  in  Georgia,  15  per  cent.;  in  Miss- 
issippi, 18.6  per  cent.;  in  Louisiana,  22.8  per 
cent.     Between  1890  and  1900  in  the  state 


of  Oklahoma,  where  it  might  have  been  least 
expected,  farm  tenancy  increased  just  ex- 
actly thirty-fold.  This  decline  in  the  per- 
centage of  home-owners  is  alarming.  Wilk 
it  continue  at  an  accelerated  rate?  If  so, 
we  shall  have  at  last  a  population  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  lack-lands  and  lack-alls, 
a  transitory,  migratory  body  of  people  with- 
out abiding  interest  in  any  one  community, 
who  have  a  constantly  lessening  interest  in 
the  country  school  and  the  country  church. 
If  tenancy  increases,  there  will  be  a  decay 
of  the  country  school  and  the  country  church. 
Already  this  is  happening  in  many  com- 
munities and  counties  throughout  this  state 
and  the  South. 

''Farm  tenancy  also  means  a  negation  of 
better  methods  of  farming  —  diversification, 
intensification,  and  rotation  in  farm  cultiva- 
tion. The  tenant's  contract  is  based  upon 
a  single  crop,  and  the  tenant  has  Hobson's 
choice;  he  must  raise  that  crop,  and  usually 
he  raises  little  or  nothing  else.  But  it  also 
means  poor  methods  of  cultivation  and  a 
small  yield  of  farm  produce  of  all  sorts." 

In  many  places  the  tenant-system  is  like- 
wise Hobson's  choice  with  the  land-owner. 
If  he  does  not  take  tenants  he  can  not  be 
sure  of  having  labor  enough  to  get  along 
with.     The     introduction    of    machinery 
is  likely  to  enable  many  farmers  to  do 
without  tenants  —  to  farm  with  machinery' 
and  a  minimum  of  help.     This  ought  to 
tend  toward  better  yields  and  better  care 
of  the  soil,   though  it  would  have  little! 
eft'ect  on   the   character   of   the   landless  i 
lack-all  which  the  tenant-system  has  pro- 
duced. 

On  the  other  hand,   perhaps   a    rising' 
price  of  cotton-land  will  make  it  harder] 
for  the  great  cotton-land  speculators  who] 
have   been   buying   millions   of   acres   t( 
hold  their  vast  estates  undeveloped. 

But  whatever  of  these  problematical 
results  the  picker  achieves  in  its  revolu-j 
tion  in  the  cotton  industry,  it  will  loosen] 
that  industry  from  the  standing  army  oi 
pickers,  raise  cotton-growing  to  the  level 
of  the  other  great  crops,  make  it  an  efficient 
man's  business  independent  of  shiftless, 
itinerant  help;  it  will  make  cotton  a 
scientific  crop  and  enough  of  it  can  be 
grown  to  maintain  our  long-established 
and  increasingly  profitable  monopoly.  It 
means  a  new  and  enlightened  era  in  the 
realms  of  King  Cotton. 
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THE   INSPIRING   STORY  OF  A  YOUNG   MINISTER'S   DEVOTION  TO  A  FARMERS'  CHURCH - 
THREE  DOORS  OF  USEFULNESS  INCREASED  TO  TWENTY-ONE -A  COM- 
MUNITY'S iLIFE    SWEETENED    AND   UPLIFTED 

BY 

MATTHEW  B.  McNUTT 

THE  ^ simple  story  of  a  decade  of  It  was   altogether  incommensurate  with 

ministerial    work,    such    as    the  its     thrifty     surroundings.     The     fences 

magazine   has   requested   me    to  about    the   manse    and    church-lots    had 

write,  is  this:                              ^        ^  toppled    over,    and    the    old    horse-sheds 

One    cold    Saturday   morning   in    Feb-  were    an    eyesore     to     every     passer-by. 

ruary,    1900,    a    seminary  fellow-student  The  manse  seemed  to  be  about  the  only 

chanced  to  meet  me.  house  in   the  community  that  was  void 

''Hello  Mac,"  he  said,  ''don't  you  of  all  comforts  and  conveniences.  One 
want  to  preach  to-morrow,  thirty  miles  of  the  Elders,  a  farmer,  had  been  preach- 
out  of  Chicago?  I  have  two  appoint  ing  for  three  years,  until  he  died;  and  the 
ments."  last   regular  minister  had   resigned   with 

I  told  him  that  I  would  go.  I  boarded  $400  due  on  his  salary,  which  the  church 
the  first  train  and  landed  about  noon  in  borrowed  to  square  the  account.  Six 
Naperville,  111.  I  was  met  at  the  station  of  the  nine  Sunday-school  teachers  were 
by  an  old  gentleman  whom  I  took  to  be  a  members  of  one  family  —  and  they  were 
farmer.  I  was  right,  and  he  informed  me  good  teachers,  too.  The  three  Elders 
that  his  church  was  six  miles  in  the  country,  were  also  trustees,  and  each  taught  a 
This  was  rather  unwelcome  news,  for  class  in  the  Sunday-school.  One  of  these 
the  day  was  disagreeable  and  I  was  not  Elders  was  also  Sunday-school  superin- 
clad  for  such  a  drive;  but  I  was  treated  tendent,  Sunday-school  treasurer,  church 
to  a  good  dinner  and  we  made  the  venture,  treasurer,  and  treasurer  of  benevolences. 
The  good  roads  attracted  my  attention  A  hall  had  been  fitted  up  in  the  neighbor- 
at  once,  and  my  farmer  friend  told  me  hood  to  be  the  home  of  an  organization 
that  all  the  roads  were  thus  paved  with  that  called  itself  "The  New  Era  Club." 
gravel.  And  such  splendid  farm-build-  But  dancing  seemed  to  be  the  only  amuse- 
ings  as  we  passed  I  had  never  before  ment,  though  the  club's  original  promoters 
seen  on  my  travels.  We  saw  horses  and  had  hoped  for  better  things.  No  one  had 
cattle  that  looked  as  if  they  had  just  united  with  the  church  for  five  years, 
come  from  a  state  fair.  My  expectations  The  only  services  were  preaching  and 
had  risen  high  at  what  I  had  observed  Sunday-school  on  the  Sabbath,  and  a 
and  I  was  eager  to  see  that  country  meeting  of  the  Women's  Missionary  So- 
church,  ciety.     Collections    were    taken    once    a 

At  last  it  hove  in  sight  —  a  very  plain  year  for  missions   and   ministerial  relief, 

structure,    built    half    a    century    before,  and    this   was   practically   the   extent   of 

with  a  single  room  and  with  surroundings  the  benevolence. 

that  gave  a  stranger  the  impression  that  Here  was  a  church  that  had  lived  in  a 

the  church  was  the  last  thing  in  the  com-  community    for    sixty-seven    years.     Its 

munity    to    receive    any    consideration,  organization   had   been   effected   beneath 
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some  trees  with  a  tribe  of  Indians  curi-  one  "no."     A  letter  from  the  same  manj 

ously   watching    the    proceeding   from   a  came   the   next   day   explaining   that   the! 

distance.     Many  of   the  original   Scotch,  one   negative   vote   had   been   cast   by   aj 

English,  and  Yankee  families  had  moved  little  13-year-old  girl  who  had  not  under- 

away  or  died;  and  their  places  had  been  stood  how  to  prepare  her  ballot, 

often   filled   by   Germans,   who   were   in-  Here    was    truly    a    great    opportunity 

variably    of   a    different    faith.     How    to  looking  me  squarely  in  the  face  —  a  call\ 

sustain    the   life   of    this   institution   had  from    the    country !     I    reconsidered    the 

become   a   serious   problem   that   worried  matter  and  concluded  that  I  would  cast) 

those  who  were  responsible  for  its  direction,  my     lot     with    those    country-folk  —  for] 

Some   of  the  people  were   thinking   that  better  or  for  worse. 

the  country  church  had  outlived  its  Why  I  came  to  this  country  church, 
usefulness.  None  knew  better  than  the  six  miles  from  a  railroad  and  without 
leaders  that  things  were  not  going  well  even  a  village  surrounding  it,  I  cannot 
with  their  kirk,  and  none  were  more  explain.  I  had  received  no  special  train- 
grieved  about  it.  ing  for  it  other  than  that  I  had  been  born 
I  preached  that  Sunday  and  was  in-  on  a  farm  and  brought  up  in  a  country 
vited  to  preach  again  the  following  Sunday,  church.  The  days  spent  in  college  and 
I  did  so,  and  at  the  close  of  the  service  in  the  seminary  were  so  full  of  hard  study 
was  asked  if  I  would  consider  a  call.  I  that  the  thought  of  where  my  "homiletic 
replied  that  I  would  finish  my  work  in  bias"  should  eventually  be  turned  loose 
the  seminary  in  May  and  would  then  be  never  once  entered  my  mind.  I  simply 
ready  for  a  job  somewhere;  and  that  I  had  a  general  feeHng  that  in  due  time  there 
saw  no  good  reason  why  I  should  not  would  be  some  good,  hard  work  for  me 
become  the  pastor  of  a  farmers'  church,  somewhere,  I  cared  not  where. 
The  salary  proposed  was  $600  a  year,  When  I  came  to  the  field  the  first  of 
with  a  manse  and  five  acres  of  land.  In  May,  I  was  surprised  and  not  a  little  dis- 
the  meantime  a  letter  came  from  a  pres-  appointed  to  find  that  these  good  people 
bytery  in  the  West  (where  I  had  preached  would  not  consent  to  an  installation  until 
during  two  summer  vacations),  strongly  they  had  tried  the  new  minister  at  least 
urging  me  to  go  there  and  take  charge  of  a  year.  This  was  the  Scotch  conserva- 
three  churches  at  nearly  double  the  tism  that  was  lurking  in  the  congregation, 
salary  offered  here.  That  looked  hke  a  However,  I  did  not  feel  so  badly  when  I 
much  larger  proposition  —  financially  and  discovered  that  this  was  their  regular 
otherwise  —  and  I  was  drawn  toward  it.  custom. 

n                ,,  There  was  no  one  to  occupy  the  manse 

WHY  I  DID  NOT  "gO  WEST"  ..,                       ^    t        '  x.   a    4.                          (  ^ 

with  me,  so  1  furnished  two  rooms  lor 
The  Du  Page  people  were  to  decide  myself  and  arranged  to  take  my  meals 
by  vote  the  following  Sunday  whether  with  a  neighborly  farmer.  When  a  year 
or  not  they  wanted  me.  Sick  from  a  cold  had  passed,  the  people  were  then  willing 
that  I  had  contracted  on  the  first  trip,  I  enough  to  install;  but  the  pastor,  some- 
had  asked  a  classmate  to  go  in  my  stead  —  what  dissatisfied  with  this  lonely  way 
requesting  him  to  wait  at  his  room  until  of  living  and  with  no  immediate  prospects 
I  had  prepared  a  message  asking  the  con-  of  anything  better,  thought  it  unwise  to 
gregation  not  to  consider  me  as  a  candidate,  form  a  permanent  relationship  with  the 
For  some  reason  the  classmate  did  not  church.  Another  year  fled  and  there 
wait.  I  hastened  down-town,  thinking  was  a  "better-half"  in  the  manse.  The 
that  I  could  overtake  him  at  the  station,  congregation  voted  again  —  unanimously 
but  I  reached  the  gate  just  in  time  to  see  as  before  —  and  the  installation  took 
the  train  disappearing  around  the  bend,  place. 

The  vote  was  taken  and  the  result  came  One  of  the  hardest  things  to  overcome 

to    me    two    days    afterward   in  a  letter  was  their  preconceived  notions  about  the 

from  one  of  the  Elders,  saying  that  out  of  church  and  about  country  life.     I  found 

forty-eight  ballots   there   had  been  only  it  diflicult  to  change  the  old  way  of  doing 
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things.  The  only  hope  of  progress  seemed 
to  be  in  training  the  younger  generation. 
But  Jiow  to  train  it  and  in  what,  were  the 
great  problems  to  be  solved.  One  thing 
was  certain:  the  church  society  as  it 
was  organized  and  conducted  did  not 
seem  to  be  all  that  the  community  needed. 
Many  of  the  people  had  grown  indifferent 
to  the  church,  and  those  who  were  in- 
terested did  not  seem  to  know^  just  what 
was  lacking.  Where  could  this  country 
church  and  pastor  look  for  light?  Not 
to  other  countr}'  churches,  for  they,  too, 
were  in  the  dark.  Not  to  the  town  and 
city,  because  their  methods  w^re  devised 
for  an  environment  presenting  altogether 
different  conditions.  There  was  nothing 
left  for  us  to  do,  therefore,  but  to  study 
the  situation  and  work  out  the  solution 
ourselves.  And  that  is  just  what  we 
have  been  doing. 

I  soon  realized  that,  in  order  to  succeed 
in  a  community  like  this,  a  country 
parson  must  do  a  great  deal  more  than 
preach  and  visit  his  flock.  His  duties 
m.ust  vary,  as  mine  did,  from  janitor  to 
head  financier  —  depending  upon  how 
much  the  people  have  been  trained  to 
do,  and  also  upon  how  much  they  are  able 
to  do. 

SETTING     A     COUNTRY-SIDE    TO    MUSIC 

The  first  work  that  we  attempted 
(apart  from  what  is  ordinarily  considered 
church  work)  was  to  develop  systemati- 
cally the  musical  talent  of  the  community. 
This  was  done  through  an  old-fashioned 
singing-school.  All  the  young  people  were 
taught  to  read  music  and  to  sing.  Quar- 
tettes were  formed;  musical  instruments 
of  various  kinds  were  purchased  by  in- 
dividuals; and  an  orchestra  was  started. 
There  are  few  homes  in  the  parish  now 
that  do  not  have  music  of  some  kind.  A 
great  many  of  the  young  men  and  women 
have  been  encouraged  to  take  private 
lessons  in  voice  and  on  the  piano,  violin, 
and  cornet.  Some  of  them  had  thought 
that  they  possessed  no  talent  for  music; 
they  got  their  start  in  the  singing-school. 

This  musical  talent  was  put  to  good  use. 
The  chorus  choir  has  done  fine  work  — 
singing  around  in  the  different  homes 
one   or   two   evenings   every   week  —  for 


the  sick,  for  the  aged,  and  for  those  who 
can  not  go  anywhere  to  hear  music.  Our 
quartettes  have  been  in  demand  to  sing 
in  the  surrounding  towns  on  special 
occasions,  such  as  funerals  and  farmers' 
institutes.  There  are  many  special  en- 
tertainments at  the  church  in  which  our 
musicians  take  a  prominent  part.  At 
our  last  Childrens'  Day  service  a  chorus 
of  eighty  voices  sang,  accompanied  by 
a  number  of  instruments.  Some  of  our 
young  women  are  now  teaching  music  in 
the  community. 

TRAINING  ORATORS  AND  ATHLETES 

Parallel  with  the  music,  we  cultivate 
the  art  of  pubhc-speaking.  Even  the 
very  small  children  are  given  places  on 
our  programmes.  Extemporaneous  speak- 
ing is  practised  in  all  our  societies. 

These  public  occasions  are  a  great 
stimulus  to  our  young  folks  to  do  their 
best  in  declaiming.  In  many  cases  the 
parents  become  interested  and  send  their 
children  to  some  teacher  in  elocution 
for  more  thorough  training,  especially 
when  the  son  or  the  daughter  is  to  read 
or  debate  at  some  big  event.  Last  fall 
a  team  from  our  young  men's  society 
debated  the  income-tax  question  with  a 
team  of  business  men  from  town.  At 
different  times  we  have  given  plays  in  the 
church.  The  last  was  a  story  from  one 
of  the  magazines  which  a  woman  of  this 
parish   dramatized   for   the   occasion. 

These  home-talent  entertainments  have 
proved  to  be  more  popular  than  the  at- 
tractions we  get  from  the  lyceum  bureaus, 
some  of  which  cost  $100  a  night.  We 
have  had  audiences  of  between  400 
and  500  people.  Many  town-folks  drive 
out  to  their  country-neighbors'  enter- 
tainments. We  have  found  that  to  the 
great  majority  of  our  people  this  kind 
of  work  is  far  more  attractive  than  the 
cheap  amusements  which  they  are  apt 
to  get  outside  of  the  community  at  the 
pubhc  parks  and  shows  in  the  surrounding 
towns. 

The  pride  of  the  community  is  our  band 
of  athletes.  It  is  a  sight  to  see  these 
husky  farmer-boys  in  base-ball  suits. 
We  have  a  number  of  teams;  and  if  a 
stranger  were  to  come  along  almost  any 
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Saturday  afternoon  in  the  base-ball  sea-  night,    or    what-not.     They    discuss    all 

son,  he  would  lind  a  game  in  progress  near  sorts   of   questions    and    do    all    sorts   of 

some  farm-house.      No  Sunday  base-ball  things.     Every    night   is   interesting   and 

here !     It   is   no   less   a   delight   to   see   a  helpful.     There  are  upw^ard  of  fifty  enrolled 

goodly    number    of    country    *'fans"    in  in   the   class   now.     It   also   meets   every 

evidence,   from  both  sides  of  the  house.  Sunday    morning    for    Bible-study,    and 

The  annual  field-day  is  one  of  the  notable  these  Sunday  sessions  are  quite  as  well 

events  of  the  year.     Hundreds  of  people  attended    as    the    monthly   meetings.     It 

assemble  to  witness  the  athletic  contests  is    taught    by    the    pastor.     These    same 

and  its  ball-games.  lads   conduct   a   lecture-course  —  not   for 

The  young  men  of  the  church,  prompted  pecuniary   profit,    but   for   the   sole   pur- 

by   a   spirit   of   patriotism,    have   under-  pose  of  bringing  wholesome  entertainment 

taken  to  rescue  the  Fourth  of  July  from  within  reach  of  all.     Everybody  attends, 

the  shameful  and  degrading  way  in  which  irrespective  of  creed. 

it  is  so  often  celebrated.  They  plan  to  The  young  men  own  and  operate  a^ 
make  it  first  of  all  a  day  of  patriotic  small  printing-press  and  (with  the  as-^ 
inspiration.  A  good  local  programme  is  sistance  of  the  pastor)  do  all  the  church 
provided,  supplemented  by  the  best  public-  printing.  They  hold  religious  meetings 
speaker  that  can  be  secured  from  outside,  and  entertainments  in  the  public  school- 
Then  it  is  made  a  social  event  as  well  as  houses  during  the  winter  and  in  a  grove 
a  day  of  innocent  sports  and  pastimes,  during  warm  weather.  In  the  pastor's 
Some  of  the  folks  who  went  last  Fourth  absence  a  number  of  the  men  speak  at 
to  an  adjacent  city,  to  see  a  fl>dng-machine  the  Sunday  service.  This  class  and  the 
that  didn't  fly,  came  back  in  the  afternoon  young  women's  class  have  become  great 
to  our  celebration,  saying  that  it  was  powers  in  the  church.  From  them  we  se- 
^'lots  better  fun"  to  watch  the  country  lect  teachers  and  oflicers  for  the  church 
sports.  and  Sunday-school. 

,,  ,,  If  you  were  to  accompany  me  to  one 

A  BIBLE-CLASS  WITH      A  HEAP  OF  FUN  r  '  4-Ui        ^      + 

of  our  young  women  s  monthly  meet- 
Come  with  me  now  to  one  of  our  young  ings,  you  would  find  thirty  or  more  girls 
men's  meetings  —  the  young  men's  Bible-  and  young  women  with  needles,  busily 
class.  The  programme  for  this  evening  engaged  in  making  little  garments  for 
is  a  moot  court-trial.  The  case  in  hand  poor  children  in  the  city,  chatting  as  they 
is  Jones  vs.  Brow^n,  for  assault  and  battery  sew.  Some  members  of  the  society,  who 
with  intent  to  do  great  bodily  injury,  have  completed  courses  in  sewing,  in- 
The  judge,  very  dignified,  sits  on  the  struct  the  others.  Or,  if  we  arrive  in 
bench.  Before  him  are  the  plaintiff  and  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  meeting,  we 
the  defendant,  with  their  favorite  attor-  might  find  them  studying  ''On  the  Trail 
neys  and  all  the  necessary  court-officers,  of  the  Immigrants,"  ''The  Uplift  of 
The  jury  is  carefully  selected;  the  wit-  China,"  "Korea  in  Transition,"  or  some 
nesses  are  examined;  the  case  is  tried  in  other  live  book  or  subject.  This  study 
due  form;  the  jury  is  charged,  and  the  is  sandwiched  in  between  music  and 
verdict  returned.  It  is  needless  to  say  devotional  exercises.  At  the  proper  time, 
that  there  is  "a  heap  of  fun"  at  such  a  a  signal  is  given  and  the  young  ladies 
trial.  Besides,  the  boys  learn  a  great  arrange  their  chairs  in  groups  of  four 
deal  about  practical  affairs,  for  each  is  and  have  placed  upon  their  laps  lunch- 
required  to  look  up  the  duties  of  his  boards  laden  with  good  things  to  eat 
office  beforehand  and  explain  to  his  asso-  that  have  been  prepared  by  the  member 
ciates.  Perhaps  a  watermelon  is  devoured  or  members  of  the  society  at  whose  home 
at  the  close;  then  the  fellows  visit  and  the  meeting  is  held.  Then,  home  they 
sing  for  a  while  and  go  home  feeling  that  go.  These  meetings  are  much  enjoyed 
they  have  had  "a  grand  time."  by  our  young  women  and  it  is  no  task  to 

Next    time   it   is    something   else  —  an  secure   their   attendance, 
old-fashioned     spelling-bee,    or    a    story-         You  would  see  similar   proceedings  at 
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the  monthly  women's  meetings  except 
that  (if  it  were  winter)  you  would  find  a 
sprinkling  of  men  in  the  assembly.  The 
husbands  and  fathers  come  —  mostly  for 
the  sociability  afforded,  though  they  do 
discuss,  in  a  very  informal  way,  the  lead- 
ing topics  of  the  day  and  the  business  of 
farming  and  stock-raising.  The  mothers, 
in  addition  to  their  mission-study,  con- 
sider topics  pertaining  to  housekeeping, 
the  care  and  training  of  children,  home- 
building,  and  other  practical  subjects. 
This  society  has  forty  members. 

THE  CHURCH  A  SOCIAL  CENTRE 

We  are  obliged  to  minimize  the  number 
of  meetings  held,  on  account  of  the  great 
difficulty  that  country  people  have  in 
getting  together.  We  have  few  meetings 
and  make  each  count  for  much. 

A  great  deal  is  made  of  sociability  and 
fellowship.  In  fact,  the  church  is  practi- 
cally the  social  centre  of  the  neighborhood 
The  best  socials  that  we  have  are  those 
attended  by  all  the  family  —  the  older 
people  and  the  children  taking  part  in 
the  games  and  the  frolic.  We  are,  indeed, 
just  like  one  family.  The  mothers  come 
and  bring  their  babies.  The  fittle  ones 
romp  and  play  till  they  grow  tired  and 
sleepy;  then  they  are  taken  to  the  mothers' 
room  and  tucked  away  in  a  little  bed 
provided  for  the  purpose  —  and  all  goes 
merrily  on. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  day  in  all  the  year 
is  what  we  call  our  ''Annual  Meeting;" 
which  is  held  on  the  third  Saturday  in 
March.  Its  principal  objects  are  in- 
spiration and  fellowship,  and  it  certainly 
does  give  the  dead-level  gait  a  severe 
jolt.  It  is  an  all-day  meeting,  and  the 
whole  country-side  assembles  in  full  force. 
The  ladies  serve  a  banquet  at  noon  — 
sometimes  to  250  people.  We  usually 
have  two  or  three  good  speakers  from  out- 
side, besides  the  best  music  that  our  home 
talent  can  produce.  This  is  the  grand 
round-up  of  the  year's  work.  Reports 
and  letters  from  absent  members  are 
read.  Some  one  always  speaks  tenderly 
and  lovingly  of  those  who  have  passed 
away  during  the  year.  A  blessed  day, 
this! 

Other  inspirational   meetings   are   held 


once  in  a  while  for  the  various  societies. 
One  was  held  recently  for  the  young  men's 
Bible-class  and  was  attended  by  100 
young  men. 

A  new  feature  which  we  are  planning 
for  this  winter  is  a  number  of  study 
courses— in  Scientific  Farming,  Domestic 
Science,  Sociology,  and  Civil  Government. 
Landscape  Gardening  will  also  be  taken 
up  with  a  view  to  encourage  the  country 
people  to  beautify  the  environment  of 
their  homes. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  make  of  the 
church  a  knowledge-imparting  institution, 
but  rather,  through  it,  to  foster  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  and  to  encourage  the  investi- 
gation of  truth  by  supplying  the  occasion 
and  the  opportunity  for  such  investigation. 
The  desire  for  knowledge  and  develop- 
ment once  inspired,  the  way  is  found  and 
things  get  done. 

A  NEW  CHURCH  WITHOUT  A  DEBT 

Symbolical  of  this  new  life  in  Du  Page 
Church  and  one  of  our  greatest  achieve- 
ments is  the  new  church-home  recently 
dedicated.  It  cost,  including  furnishings, 
$10,000.  This  building  enterprise  was  a 
good  test  of  the  confidence  and  the  in- 
terest which  the  community  has  in  the 
church.  Everybody  gave  to  the  building- 
fund  —  Protestants,  German-Lutherans, 
Catholics,  and  men  of  no  church  —  and 
they  all  helped  wilHngly  to  haul  the 
materials.  A  new  pace  was  set  in  church- 
building  by  this  people  when  they  sub- 
scribed all  the  money  before  the  work 
of  building  was  begun.  No  collection 
was  taken  at  the  dedication  for  building 
or  furnishing  purposes. 

The  new  church,  with  a  maximum 
seating-capacity  of  500  people,  is  a  model 
of  neatness  and  comfort.  It  has  a  separate 
Sunday-school  apartment  (with  a  number 
of  class-rooms),  pastor's  study,  choir-room, 
cloak-rooms,  mothers'  room,  and  vesti- 
bule —  all  on  the  first  floor.  These  floors 
are  all  covered  with  cork  carpet.  In 
the  basement  are  the  dining-room,  kitchen, 
toilet,  and  furnace-room.  The  building 
is  equipped  with  lighting-plant,  water- 
works, and  hot-air  furnaces.  We  enter- 
tained the  Chicago  Presbytery  last  fall, 
and  the  city  brethren  all  said  that  the\ 
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had  never  seen  the  like  of  this  church  in  who   once  gave  nothing   to  benevolences 

the    open    country.     And,    by    the    way,  are  now  regular  contributors.    Others  that 

more  yellow-legged  chickens  entered  the  formerly  gave  but  a  pittance  have  grown 

ministry   that   day   at   Du   Page   Church  generous. 

than  ever  before  or  since  I  We  see  in  the  young  people  a  growing 
Three  doors  in  the  old  structure  and  ambition  to  get  an  education.  They 
twenty-one  in  the  new  —  that  is  an  in-  seem  to  be  inspired  with  a  determination 
timation  of  the  increased  efficiency  and  of  to  make  the  most  out  of  their  lives, 
the  greater  number  of  avenues  of  useful-  The  honor  students  at  a  neighboring  high- 
ness which  this  modern  country-church  school  in  town  for  the  last  five  years 
seeks  to  enter.  It  aims  to  be  of  service  have  been  young  people  from  our  com- 
to  the  whole  man  —  body,  mind,  and  munity.  A  number  of  these  young  men 
spirit.  It  seeks  to  surround  him  with  an  and  women  have  taken  honors  at  our 
atmosphere  that  will  stimulate  him  to  state  university.  Nor  is  the  studying 
Hve  his  own  Hfe  and  to  cultivate  a  har-  all  done  in  college  and  away  from  home, 
monious  development  of  all  his  faculties  The  fireside  university  is  becoming  more 
and  powers.  and  more  popular. 

There   is   noticeable   in   the   people  an 

A  MEMBERSHIP  THAT  ILAS  DOUBLED  increased    willingness    to    take    part    in 

With  all  this  practical  work,  the  spiritual  the  various  acti\dties  of  the  community's 

has   not   been    neglected   nor   minimized,  life,    which    may    be    attributed    to    the 

In  fact,  more  attention  has  been  given  to  fact    that    they   are   better  prepared   for 

it  —  in  training  the  youth  and  in  making  service. 

the  pubhc  worship  attractive  and  helpful.  They  had  gained  confidence  by  doing. 

The  people  have  not  grown  less  religious  This    is    especially    true    of    the    younger 

or    less    reverent.     Quite    the    opposite,  people. 

The  Sunday  ser\ices  have  never  been  so  Then,  a  new  community-spirit  and 
largely  attended  nor  the  interest  so  well  harmony  have  sprung  up,  with  a  whole- 
sustained.  The  membership  of  the  church  some  pride.  This  has  been  brought  about 
has  increased  from  80  to  163,  and  the  by  making  the  church  serve  the  whole 
Sunday-school  from  100  to  300.  And.  in  community  rather  than  minister  to  a 
addition  to  building  the  church,  remodel-  particular  part  of  it. 
ing  the  manse,  making  other  repairs,  and 
increasing  the  pastor's  salary  40  per  cent., 
the  people  have  contributed  to  benevo-  Whether  it  be  the  result  of  a  more 
lences  in  thelast  decadeS5.2  7o — as  against  abundant  hfe  in  this  vicinity  or  not, 
86,407  contributed  during  the  fifty  years  farms  here  are  at  a  premium.  Whenever 
preceding.  a  farm  is  advertised  for  rent,  half  a  dozen 

The  effect  that  this  new  fife  is  ha\4ng  applicants    are    after    it    the    next    day. 

upon  the  people  of  the  parish  is  remarka-  Persons    living    outside    the    parish   have 

ble.     Whole   famihes    that   formerly   had  remarked  to  pastor  and  people  again  and 

no  interest  in  the  church  or  in  the  upKft  again:   ^'How    we   wish   we   lived   nearer 

of    the    community   have    become    active  to    your    church!"     And    there    has   not 

members.     Some  of  them  are  now  officers  been    in    our    community   the    tendency 

and   leaders.     They  not   only   lend   their  for    farmers    to    sell   or    rent    and   move 

ser\ace    but    they    give    freely    of    their  to   tow^n. 

means  to  support  the  work.  Their  con-  The  greatest  achievement  of  all,  how- 
ception  of  life  is  growing  larger.  They  ever,  is  the  orderly,  peace-loving,  enter- 
are  bupng  books,  pictures,  and  musical  prising  community  that  surrounds  the 
instruments.  They  are  installing  in  their  church,  and  the  lot  of  clean,  sturdy, 
dwelHngs  the  modern  comforts  and  con-  capable  young  people  that  are  growing 
veniences,  including  the  daily  newspapers,  up  in  the  church.  These  are  the  fruits 
magazines,  and  religious  weeklies,  where  we  covet  most  and  by  which  we  wish  to 
formerly  there  were  none  of  these.     Many  be   known   and   judged. 
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A  RAILROAD  FIGHT  FOR  AN  EMPIRE 

THE   WAR    FOR   THE    OREGON    HINTERLAND  -  HOW   THE    FORCES    OF    THE    HILL   AND 
HARRIMAN    SYSTEMS    ARE    CONQUERING    THE    LAST    DESERT -A    NEW 
WHEAT     EMPIRE    GREATER    THAN    WASHINGTON  -  PUSH- 
ING THE   COWBOY  OFF  THE   MAP 

BY 

RANDALL    R,    HOWARD 


A  GLANCE  at  the  accompanying 
map  shows  a  vast  and  fertile 
region  of  the  great  Northwest 
that  has  long  been  practically  closed  to 
development  on  account  of  what  is  known 
_as  ^'the  Harriman  Fence" —  which  shut 
out    competing    railroads. 

The  biggest  single  section  of  the  United 
States  that  is  unoccupied  by  railroads  is 
the  triangle  bounded  by  the  three  Harri- 
man railroads  in  the  Far  West.  The 
section  includes  parts  of  Oregon,  California, 
N^evada,  and  Idaho.  It  is  so  big  that  one 
,:ould  put  into  it  the  states  of  New  York 
ind  Connecticut  and  still  have  enough  left 
')ver  to  make  two  or  three  of  the  smaller 
!^astern  States. 

For  nearly  half   a    century,  men  have 

)een  drifting  slowly  into  this  last  vacant 

and.     Years  ago  they  followed  the  trail 

)f  the  silver   prospectors,    rushing   down 

rom  Idaho  into  Baker  City,  Silver  City, 

j-nd  a  dozen  other  El  Dorados.     From  the 

Vest  they  crept   into   the   great  plains, 

liore  often  following  the  harder  and  slower 

Drtunes  of  the  cattleman  than  trailing  the 

uest   of    treasure.     They   brought   little 

erds  of  cattle,  settled  in  the  broad  bottoms 

f  the  valley  of  southern  Oregon,  and  lived 

nd  multipHed,  sending  out  each  year  on 

pot  their  thousands  of  head  of  cattle. 

Half  a  generation  ago,  the  Indian  wars 

vept   these   scattered   pioneers   together 

ko  villages,  for  safety;  and  the   villages 

*ew,  in  time,  into  towns.     The  sheepmen 

ime,  and  the  old-time  wars  of  cattle  and 

leep  marked  an  era  in  the  Hfe  of  the  land. 

It  has  always   been   a   lonely   land — a 


land  of  long  trails,  depressing,  silent 
wildernesses,  scanty  inhabitants,  and 
rough,  hard  living.  Yet  always  there  has 
been  hope  that  some  day,  somehow,  a 
railroad  would  come,  breaking  through  the 
ring  of  Harriman  Knes  that  lay  all  around 
this  tremendous  area,  and  that  "the 
peace  of  Oregon"  would  give  way,  at  last, 
to  the  tramp  of  the  armies  of  industry 
and  commerce. 

The  "peace  of  Oregon"  was  broken 
in  the  early  summer  of  1909.  A  man  who 
gave  his  name  as  John  F.  Sampson  landed 
in  the  neutral  zone  with  a  party  that  was 
not  large  enough  to  excite  much  comment. 
Mr.  Sampson  was  not  essentially  different 
from  the  real-estate  and  irrigation  pros- 
pectors who  from  time  to  time  had  found 
their  way  into  the  great  wilderness  through 
the  narrow  gateways  at  the  north  and  east. 

The  party  came  without  the  blare  of 
trumpets  or  the  beat  of  drums.  It  seemed 
to  have  no  particular  place  in  view.  It 
flitted  through  the  big  Harney  Valley 
around  Burns,  and  then  darted  up  through 
Lake  and  Klamath  Counties.  In  swift 
but  seemingly  uncertain  jumps,  it  touched 
every  point  of  any  possible  commercial 
importance  inside  "the  Harriman  Fence" 
—  the  great  circle  of  railroad  that  for  a 
generation  had  surrounded  this  mighty 
area  and  kept  the  land  free  from  all  rail- 
road invasion. 

It  was  quite  a  while  before  a  news- 
paper reporter  made  the  startling  dis- 
covery that  John  F.  Sampson  was  Mr. 
John  F.  Stevens,  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill's  engineer, 
and  at  one  time  the  engineer  in  charge  of 
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the  United  States  Government's  work  at  The    little    villages    of    the    great    inland 

Panama.     Then  the   fat  was  in  the  fire,  welcomed  them  as  best  they  could.     Men 

The  news  went  out  to  all  the  world  that  who  for  a  decade  or  more  had  held  their 

the  age-long  silence  of  the  Oregon  wilder-  fruitless  lands  in  hope  of  the  coming  of 

ness  was  to  be  broken  by  the  clamor  of  the  rails  of  progress  met  them  as  they  came, 

the  railroad  builders.  entertained  them  as  they  stayed,  and  sped 

To-day    the    land    spied    out    by    the  them    on    their    w^ay    as    they    departed. 


MAP  SHOWING  "THE  H.\RRIMAN  FENCE"  AND   "THE    FORBIDDEN  ZONE"   WHICH    HAS     ■ 

BEEN  INVADED   BY   MR.   LOUIS   HILL 


lieutenant  of  Hill  seems  to  be  a  stamping- 
ground  of  railroad  powers.  Early  last 
summer  Mr.  Louis  Hill,  president  of  the 
Great  Northern  and  son  of  its  creator, 
spent  three  weeks  of  riotous  joy  and 
hard  work  in  getting  down  to  the  heart  of 
Oregon.     His  party  came  in  automobiles. 


They  blazed  a  veritable  trail  of  joy  across 
the  state. 

In  August  came  another  visitor  —  a 
long,  lean.  narrow-\dsaged.  silent  man,  who 
looked  and  studied,  but  seldom  talked. 
Three  big  automobiles  were  taken  out  of 
the  Oregon  Short  Line  trains  at  Vale,  on 
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the  eastern  edge  of  the  silent  lands,  and  Come  with  me  to  Central  Oregon,  and 

were  loaded  for  a  long  and  arduous  trip,  see  the  reason  for  this  last  great  battle 

They  sped  away  to  the  westward,  along  of   the   giants.     First,    if   you   will,    skirt 

the  narrow  wagon-trails.      They  scarcely  round  about  the  state.      From  Portland 

deviated    from     the    straightest   possible  you   will    travel   south   on    the   Southern 

line  across  the  state.     As  closely  as  could  Pacific     through     Salem,     threading     the 

be,  they  traced  — in  their  hundred-mile-a-  wonderful  Willamette  Valley— a  paradise 

day  flight  across  the  country  — the  stakes  of  diversified  farming.     Pass  to  the  south, 

of  the  Harriman  survey  that  was  made  across  the  lesser  ranges,  until  you  come  to 

some  years  ago.     They  followed  the  most  the    Cahfornia     border;     you    may    ride 

populous  valleys  —  if  one  may  use  that  through  mountain  passes  and  then  again 

word    about    a    land    where    ranch-house  through    fruit-laden    valleys    that    rival 

almost  loses  neighboring  ranch-house  down  Yakima  and  Hood  River  —  httle  patches 

beyond  the  horizon.  of  land  that  sell  for  thousands  of  dollars 

In  the  six-day  flight  they  made  nearly  an    acre.     When    you    come    at   last    to 

seven  hundred  miles.     At  Lebanon,  where  the   state-line,   look  eastward,   where   the 

the   Southern   Pacific   skirts   the   western  land  is  lost  in  the  mountain  ranges.     Up 

fringe  of  the  deserted  area,  they  reached  to  a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  a  single 

their  special   train.     They  had   traversed  branch   was   opened   into   Klamath,    you 

enormous  valleys,  rich  but  fallow  plains,  might    have  traveled  nearly  a   thousand 

great    caiions    and    rifts   in    the    Cascade  miles   along   that   state-line,   eastward   as 

range;    they    had    crossed    vast    timber  the   crow  flies,   without   a   sight   of   rails 

ranges  and  roUing  hills  where  cattlemen  or  road-bed,  without  seeing  a  single  town, 

and  sheep-men    still    fight    for    the    pas-  or  even  a  solitary  habitation  of  the  gentler 

tures.  breeds  of  men. 

The  head  of  this  party  was  Mr.  Robert  Away  to  the  south  again,  seven  hun- 
S.  Lovett,  the  man  who  wears  the  mantle  dred  miles  from  Portland,  you  may  meet 
of  Harriman.  The  purpose  of  the  trip  the  trains  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  speed- 
was  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  might  ing  eastward  across  the  Sierras.  Go  east 
talk  with  the  tongue  of  knowledge  when  with  them,  across  the  deserts  and  the 
the  board  of  directors  takes  up  the  ranges  of  Nevada.  Count  the  branches 
question  of  building  a  Harriman  line  from  running  northward  as  you  go.  Here  and 
east  to  west  across  the  last  of  the  deserts,  there  you  will  meet  the  new  Western 
The  purpose  is  accomplished,  and  we  of  Pacific,  but  it  has  no  branches  running 
the  Oregon  country  hope  that  the  kings  northward.  You  must  travel  eight  hundred 
of  finance  will  soon  unloose  their  purses  miles  to  reach  another  fine  running  into 
and  tell  the  kings  of  the  rail  to  go  ahead  Oregon,  excepting  a  narrow-gauge  road 
and  build.  pointing  toward  Lakeview. 

These   two  men,   Hill  and  Lovett,   are  Turn  north  and  west  at  last,   on  the 

bringing  to  reahzation  the  hope  of  Oregon,  rails  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line.  Run 
The  great  land  stirs  with  new,  released,   .  through  the  wonderland  of  southern  Idaho, 

awakened     life.     I     have     very    recently  and   reach   another   Oregon   state-Hne   at 

traversed  that  region,  and  have  seen  the  Huntington.     Travel  westward,  until  you 

miracles    of    transportation    under    way.  come  again  to  Portland. 

Thousands  of  men  have  headed  for  the  ..^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^„ 
wilderness,  takmg  up  lands  far  m  advance 

of  the  surveys,  gambhng  a  Httle,  seeking  You  have  traveled  2,500  miles  by  rail, 
the  rewards  of  foresight  and  of  chance.  You  have  traced  'Hhe  Harriman  Fence" 
Along  the  line  of  march  from  the  north  —  the  barrier  that  has  kept  all  comers  out 
to  the  south,  the  path  of  the  pioneers  of  Oregon  since  the  beginning  of  the  rail- 
is  so  well  blazed  that  one  may  hardly  miss  road  battles  of  the  West.  Across  ^  the 
it;  but  along  the  hoped-for  east-and-west  empire  that  lies  within  this  deadly  circle 
route  a  man  may  gamble  on  the  future  of  rail,  there  is  no  single  raflroad.  Judge 
to  his  heart's  content.  Lovett,  in  his  flight  across  the  state  last 
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summer,  never  crossed  a  track.  Here  and 
there,  as  you  speed  along  the  main-Hnes, 
you  may  have  seen  spurs  running  off  to- 
ward the  centre  of  the  circle.  Half  a 
dozen  of  them  start,  but  not  one  ever  gets 
very  far. 

Half  of  that  great  triangle  within  "the 
Fence"  belongs  to  the  state  of  Oregon. 
For  a  generation  it  has  been  held  in 
durance.  From  time  to  time  men,  cou- 
rageous but  not  very  wise,  have  tried  to 
break  through  "  the  Fence, "  but  they  have 
never  succeeded.  Sometimes  they  ran 
into  financial  trouble;  sometimes  they 
were  bought  out;  sometimes  they  never 
meant  to  do  anything  real;  sometimes 
they  were  doubtless  mere  minions  of  the 
mighty,  working  out  "a  cheap  bluff*"  to 
stop  the  clamor  of  the  people. 

For  there  has  been  plenty  of  clamor. 
Once,  the  Oregon  Legislature  undertook 
to  pledge  the  credit  of  the  state  and  turn 
pioneer  itself,  in  order  to  secure  state 
railroads  within  its  borders. 

A   NEW   EMPIRE    OF    WHEAT 

Here  is  the  reason  for  this  latest  rail- 
road battle.  Within  this  area  there  is 
more  tillable  land  than  in  the  whole  of 
New  York  and  Connecticut  combined. 
Beside  it,  the  wonderful  Palouse  country 
of  eastern  Washington  is  small  and 
insignificant.  It  is  the  raw  material 
of  a  new  agricultural  empire.  It  is 
America's  last  answer  to  Mr.  J.  J. 
Hill's  great  question:  ''What  shall  we 
do   to   be   fed?" 

Up  to  two  years  ago,  the  whole  East 
and  a  good  part  of  the  West  regarded  the 
high  plateau-land  of  eastern  Oregon  as 
unsuitable  for  agriculture.  We  of  Ore- 
gon knew  differently.  Some  of  our  best 
citizens  here  in  Portland  knew  that  land, 
mile  by  mile,  and  we  were  prepared  to 
believe  the  things  that  they  told  us.  The 
heads  of  the  syndicate  that  bought  the 
old  Lazard  Freres  land-grant,  some  of 
our  own  real-estate  experts,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Corbett  and  Ladd 
estates  —  these  men  went  in  and  saw  the 
land.  Much  of  it  they  owned,  but  it 
w^as  merely  divided  into  huge  stock- 
ranches  or  sheep-pastures.  They  were 
honest   men,    and    their   judgment    about 


the  land  went  farther  with  us  than  the 
snap-judgment  of  a  Harriman  or  a  Harri- 
man  attorney.  We  knew  what  the  land 
could  do. 

Now  we  have  seen  it  with  our  own  eyes. 
It  lies  at  a  height  above  the  sea  varying 
from  3,000  to  4,000  feet.  It  is  a  deep- 
soiled  plateau,  covered  with  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  volcanic-ash  soil 
that  makes  eastern  Washington  a  wheat- 
producer.  The  rainfall  is  nine  to  fourteen 
inches  every  year.  Water  is  the  problem, 
just  as  in  Washington  and  Idaho  and 
Colorado.  Here  and  there,  big  valleys 
lie  just  right  for  irrigation;  at  other 
places  water  must  be  pumped  for  the 
purpose.  In  most  regions  the  sheet  of 
water  lies  eight  to  fifty  feet  below  the 
surface. 

It  is  true  that  some  parts  of  the  region 
are  cursed  with  late  frosts,  and  that  a  good 
deal  of  it  wall  always  remain  suitable  only 
for  grazing.  Other  sections,  not  so  big,  are 
alkali  desert.  The  region  is  not  by  any 
means  so  uniformly  good  as  most  of  the 
agricultural  states  of  the  West;  but  the  part 
of  it  that  is  good  enough  is  large  enough 
to  become  in  time  the  producer  of  as  much 
wheat,  alfalfa,  sugar-beets,  hay,  and  stock 
as  is  produced  in  any  state  of  the  Union 
to-day.  Our  own  crop  experts  figure 
that  the  land  immediately  available  for 
wheat-culture  will  probably  double  the 
present  combined  output  of  Oregon  and 
Washington. 

To-day  much  of  this  empire  lies 
almost  desolate  and  silent.  Few  are  the 
trails  that  cross  it;  few  are  the  villages 
that  occupy  it.  At  Shaniko,  the  southern 
terminus  of  one  of  the  few  spurs  that 
reach  out  toward  it,  there  is  a  little 
town,  the  centre  of  the  sheep-shipping 
area  — a  scattered,  dusty,  little  place. 
Burns  and  Prineville,  pioneer  villages 
almost  beyond  the  frontiers  of  progress, 
have  been  on  the  map  for  more  than  a 
generation;  they  are  small,  conservative 
hamlets,  survivors  of  the  days  of  the 
vigilantes  and  the  Indian  wars.  To  the 
east  He  the  silver  cities,  prospected 
time  and  time  again  by  hordes  of  treasure- 
seekers  when  Baker  City  was  in  the  prime 
of  its  glory. 

Down   in    the   Harney   Valley,   around 
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THE  HARRIMAN  FORCES  AT  WORK 
Track-layers  near  railhead  on  the  new  line  headed  for  the  heart  of  Oregon.     The  Hill  grade  is  across  the  river 


I  THE  RIVAL  ROADS 

he  Hill  road  lies  on  one  bank  of  the  Des  Chutes,  and  the  Harriman  grade  on  the  other.     The  tremendous  power 

possibilities  of  the  river  are  clearly  shown 
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THE  PIONEERS'  POST 

One  of  the  small  but  comfortable   farm-houses    in    the  Harney 
\'alley  of  central  Oregon 

Burns,  and  across  the  sandy  plains  to 
Christmas  Lake,  and  all  up  and  down 
throughout  Lake  County,  powerful  finan- 
cial syndicates  hold  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  acres.  Some  of  the  land  is  cul- 
tivated in  a  rough-and-ready  way  — 
enough  to  make  it  yield  its  quota  of  hay 
and  alfalfa,  with  only  enough  wheat  to 
feed  the  local  people.  Nothing  is  pro- 
duced for  the  outside  markets  except 
products  that  can  walk  out  of  the  country, 
for  no   man   freights   two    hundred   miles 


by  wagon  if  he  can  help  it.  Cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  and  horses  —  automatic  freight  — 
these  are  the  marketable  products. 

A  single  syndicate  owns  and  intends 
to  colonize  600,000  acres  of  land  stretch- 
ing across  the  state  from  east  to  west. 
Its  representatives  went  with  Mr.  Hill 
on  his  jaunt  to  the  Oregon  hinterland. 
They  now  proclaim  that  within  the  near 
future  their  lands  will  he  threaded  by  a 
new  railroad  —  part  of  the  Hill  system. 
They  intend  that  every  square-mile  of 
this  huge  estate,  once  a  Government 
land-grant,  shall  be  colonized  on  an  in- 
tensive scale.  Ranches  will  dwindle  to 
farms;  the  silent  race  of  pioneers  that  has 
held  the  lonely  land  so  long  will  give  place 
to  the  nois}'  crowds  from  the  colonist 
trains;  wheat  and  sugar-beets  and  po- 
tatoes and  fruit  will  crowd  the  cattle 
and  sheep  from  the  ranges  —  a  new,  rich, 
happy  era  is  to  dawn  across  the  ring  of 
mountains  that  so  long  has  been  the  end 
of  the  Oregon  world. 

The  land  is  restless  and  uneasy,  stirring 
like  fields  of  standing  grain  in  the  lull  of 
an  approaching  storm.  The  pioneers  — 
the  men  who  have  lived  alone  out  in  these 
sweeping    plains    for    a    generation  —  are 


THE  HlLl.  RECONNAISSANCE 

"Early  last  .summer,  Mr.  Louis  Hill  spent  three  weeks  of  riotous  joy  and  hard  work  in  getting    down  to  the  heart 

of  Oregon.     ,     .     .     They  blazed  a  veritable  trail  of  joy  across  the  state" 
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getting  ready  to  move  on;  and  they  don't 
know  where  to  go.  The  lands  that  they 
have  held  so  long  for  their  own  scanty 
sustenance  are  marketable  to-day  at  sums 
far  in  excess  of  their  fondest  hopes.  The 
pioneer-fever  that  is  in  their  blood  gives 
them  no  rest.  They  feel  oppressed  by 
the  coming  times.  They  are  writing 
letters  to  Argentina,  Brazil,  South  Africa, 
and  Canada.  They  steal  away  on  long, 
midsummer  trips  to  the  North,  where 
the  little  valleys  break  from  the  lines  of 
the  new  Grand  Trunk  back  into  the  far- 
thest ranges  where  the  fruits  of  a  white 
man's  labor  will  thrive  and  grow. 

Ten  men  come  in  to  take  the  place  of 
one.  The  sons  of  the  farmers  of  Iowa, 
of  Illinois,  of  the  Dakotas,  of  Minnesota, 
even  of  Montana  and  Washington,  are 
slipping  in  by  wagon  or  by  automobile 
or    on    horseback,    spying    out    the    land. 

Ranchers  who  have  never  dreamed  of 
selling  out  are  changing  their  minds  over- 
night. The  old  order  is  changing,  sudden- 
ly, completely.  Yesterday  is  a  long  time 
ago  in  Oregon. 

The  land  itself  is  almost  indescribable. 
Stand   on    a    needle    of    rock   somewhere 


A  CENTRAL  OREGON  "PULLMAN" 

along  the  edges  of  the  Harney  Valley. 
You  may  look  for  fifty  miles  across  the 
broken  plains.  Here,  in  the  foreground, 
lies  a  stretch  of  light-green  sage-brush, 
the  conservator  of  the  windy  desert,  ugly 
but  full  of  promise  —  for  in  almost  every 
fruit  valley  of  the  rich  Northwest  the  sage- 
brush held  the  plains  until  the  day  when 
men  brought  water  for  its  redemption. 
Beyond,  ringed  round  about  with  desert, 
lies  a  ranch  —  a  dark-green  sea  with  stubby 
trees  ringing  a  little  group  of  buildings. 
Round  hills  break  the  horizon  here  and 
there,  and  if  your  eyes  are  good  you  may 


THE  PIONEERS 

Men  and  women  are  flocking  into  the  open  lands  far  ahead  of  the  locomotive 
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pick  out  the  herds  of  cattle,  the  flocks  of 
sheep,  the  droves  of  horses  that  give 
them  Hfe. 

Ribbons  of  brighter  green  may  be 
traced  across  the  level  plain  where  run 
the  life-giving  ditches  that  men  have  made. 
Here  little  patches  of  wheat  and  vegetables 
and  fruit  grow  up  to  feed  the  people  of 
the  land.  In  the  distance,  a  marsh  or  a 
shallow  lake  may  gleam.  Beyond  it, 
the  walls  of  rock  rise  up  —  steep  buttes 
and  ramparts  of  the  land.  In  all  of  it 
there  is  a  sense  of  awful  distance,  of 
sweeping,  limitless  size.  It  brings  to 
the  mind  of  man  the  same  feeling  that  one 
may  get  from  the  open  sea,  or  from  the 
prairies  of  the  Dakotas.  In  the  silence 
of  it  all,  the  rustle  of  a  gopher  seeking 
shelter,  the  buzz  of  a  mosquito,  the  distant 
barking  of  a  dog  seem  out  of  place. 

Strangest  of  all  is  the  fact  that  for  this 
quiet  land  the  forces  of  capital  are  locking 
horns  along  the  northern  and  the  eastern 
borders.  These  men  impress  the  West 
in  different  ways.  I  think  that  the  Hill 
invasion  appeals   to   the  men  of  Oregon 


IN  THE  TIMBER  COUNTRY 

The  first  resource  is  the  standing  timber.    The  Harriman  survey 
passes  through  the  heart  of  it 

more  strongly  than  the  Harriman  advance. 
So  long  has  Oregon  been  petitioning  the 
Harriman  line,  and  so  long  has  it  des- 
paired of  it,  that  there  is  back  of  all  the 
rejoicing  a  feeling   of  bitter  resentment. 


WHERE  HILL  BROKE  THROUGH 
At  this  point,  a  bridge  wiU  span  the  Columbia  River,  connecting  the  new  Oregon  Trunk  railroad  with  the  HiU 

system  that  opened  up  the  great  northwest 
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ox  THE  RANGE  IN  KLAMATH  COUNTY 
A  herd  of  1,700  cattle  in  the  last  great  range-country 


Hill  moved  first;  Lovett  has  been  forced 
to  follow. 

The  men  themselves,  in  their  swift 
surveys,  impressed  the  people  differently. 
Judge  Lovett  seems  to  us  to  be  the  typi- 
cal master  of  capital  —  swift,  secretive, 
crafty,  and  wise;  but  he  is  cold  and 
deliberate,  measuring  the  land  with  rule 
and  sextant  as  though  he  owned  it  and 
would  grudge  to  give  it  more  than  its 
literal  deserts. 


The  younger  Hill,  on  the  contrary, 
throws  himself  into  the  spirit  of  the  coun- 
try with  almost  reckless  abandon.  His 
trip  was  full  of  enthusiasm,  full  of  '"rouse- 
ment,''  trailed  by  the  army  of  the  boomers, 
buoyant  with  real  Western  ''boost."  The 
same  smile  with  which  his  father,  a  gen- 
eration gone,  beguiled  the  city  fathers  of 
Spokane  won  for  the  son  the  heartfelt 
liking  and  enthusiasm  of  the  dusty  crowd 
at    Prineville,    or    at    Burns.     The    man 


OUTWARD-BOUND  OREGON  WOOL 
The  only  mode  of  transportation  known  to  the  Oregon  hinterland 


J 
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''bustled"  around  the  country-side  as 
though  he  liked  it,  snapped  a  camera 
at  everything  and  anything,  talked  to 
anybody  and  everybody,  made  himself 
perfectly  happy  and  at  home.  In  central 
Oregon  they  liked  him,  not  only  because 
he  brought  them  tidings  of  great  joy, 
or  because  he  was  ''the  Old  Man's 
son" — but  just  because  he  seemed  to 
"belong." 

We,  in  the  cities  of  Oregon,  think  that 
we  know  the  things  that  are  in  the  mind 
of  this  young  Hill.  We  see  in  him  many 
of  the  traits  of  his  father.  We  believe 
that  in  his  mind  it  lies  to  do  for  Oregon 
the  thing  that  his  father  helped  so  much 
to  do  for  Washington  and  the  Dakotas 
and  Montana.  We  reckon  him  imbued 
and  fired  by  the  spirit  of  the  empire- 
builders.  Just  as  his  father  found  eastern 
Washington  a  desert  land,  so  this  man 
finds  central  Oregon.  The  spirit  of  the 
pioneer,  the  pride  in  his  father's  greatness, 
the  urging  of  ambition  drive  him  on  to 
make  of  this  deserted  land  another  Red 


"WELLS  ON  WHEELS" 
In  dry  seasons,  in  many  places,  water  is  hauled  for  long  distances 

River  country,  another  Palouse,  another 
empire  of  agriculture. 

One  pitched  battle  has  already  been 
fought  between  these  two  strangely 
matched  antagonists.  A  couple  of  years 
ago  it  broke  out  thunderously.  Running 
down  from  the  northern  border  of  the 
state  is  a  little,  narrow,  pinched-up  river 


INWARD-BO U AD  iRiilUfli 
Supplies  and  necessities  are  hauled  two  hundred  miles  by  wagon  into  the  sparsely-settled  valley  of  eastern  Oregon 
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A  LIFE-GIVING  IRRIGATION  DITCH 

Which  brings  redemption  to  the  sage-brush  desert 

called  the  Des  Chutes.  It  deserves  the 
name.  Never  was  such  a  turbulent, 
plagued,  and  tortured  river.  Here  it 
plunges  wildly  through  a  narrow,  rock- 
walled  canon,  there  it  hurls  itself  suddenly 
around  a  circle  of  rock;  here  it  pitches 
pell-mell  down  a  chute  between  cliffs 
two  thousand  feet  high,  there  it  piles 
itself  in  frothy  masses  against  a  blank  wall 
of  black  rock,  divides,  and  thunders  on- 
ward, right  and  left.     In  its  tremendous 


progress  over  a  hundred  miles  from  up- 
land to  the  Columbia,  it  wastes  (so  the 
experts  say)  1,115,000  horse-power. 

Into  this  straightened  pathway  came, 
two  years  ago,  men  with  level  and  sextant 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  They  worked 
in  a  fever  of  haste.  There  was  no  lei- 
surely reconnaisance,  no  dehberate  plot- 
ting of  many  lines,  no  happy  pilgrimage 
of  discovery.  An  army  of  men  followed 
the  pioneers.  On  one  side  of  the  river,  the 
forces  of  the  Harriman  lines  made  haste 
to  seize  every  vantage-point.  Here  gangs 
of  graders  cut  out  a  ledge  in  the  rocky 
pillars  that  held  the  river  in  its  course; 
there  blasters  leveled  masses  of  rock  across 
the  entire  valley,  save  where  the  river  ran. 

On  the  other  side,  a  similar  army 
marched.  Wagon-roads  were  built  at 
fearful  cost  and  in  a  fearful  hurry  to  carry 
in  suppHes;  aerial  tramways  ran  to  the 
tops  of  mountains,  carrying  the  supplies 
for  the  camps;  men  worked  all  night 
by  artificial  light  to  carry  on  the  war. 
Here  a  Harriman  force  bought  out,  at 
a  fancy  price,  a  narrow  larm  that  lay 
across  the  path;  they  built  a  wire  fence 
and  manned  it  with  a  detachment,  ready 


AN  ISOLATED  RANCH  IN  THE  FORBIDDEN  ZONE 
"Beyond,  ringed  about  with  desert,  lies  a  ranch  —  a  dark-green  sea  with  stubby  trees  ringing  a  little  group  of 

buildings" 
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to  fight  with  everything  from  a  pick  to 
a  Winchester.  Here  came  the  sheriff, 
armed  with  papers  and  authority.  Against 
him  moved  the  sheriff  of  another  county, 
similarly  armed.  There  were  mad  and 
merry  doings  in  the  coyote-haunted  valley 
of  the  crazy  Des  Chutes. 

Of  course,  the  courts  ultimately  had 
their  little  say  about  it.  The  Hill  forces 
worked  as  well  before  the  bar  as  they 
did  in  the  canon  —  and  Hill  won.  Then 
followed  the  truce  and  a  treaty  whereby, 
when  the  roads  get  through,  they  will 
use  jointly  several  sections  of  the  caiion. 
Men  of  the  fields  and  of  the  canons  love 
to  fight;  but  when  the  war  is  over,  capital 
loves  to  make  treaties  that  will  save  money. 

Now  that  it  is  all  over  —  this  first  skir- 
mish—  and  we  come  to  view  the  battle- 
field, we  of  the  Oregon  country  have 
reached  conclusions  of  our  own.  We  have 
gone  down  and  looked  at  these  two  rival 
roads  up  the  Des  Chutes.  We  thought,  at 
first,  that  they  were  just  a  couple  of  branch 
railroads.  We  do  not  think  so  now.  Here 
are  some  facts  about  them. 


A  TUNNEL  ON  THE  HILL  ROAD 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  ten  miles  of  railroad  leading  out  of  the 
Des  Chutes  canon  is  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 

The  rails  on  the  Hill  road  weigh  90 
pounds  to  the  yard;  on  the  Harriman 
line,  75.  The  sharpest  curve  on  the  Hill 
road  is  6  per  cent.,  while  on  the  Harriman 
line  it  runs  to  12  per  cent.  At  nine  points 
on  the  Hill  line  the  engineers  did  not 
hesitate  to  plot  out  very  expensive  tunnels 
to  save  grade  and  curvature;  the  Harri- 
man forces  resorted  to  this  costly  expe- 
dient but  five  times  on  the  route.     For 


THE  WILDERNESS  TRAIL 
The  narrow,  dusty  road  along  which  the  freighters  wind  through  the  sage-brush  desert  between  the  broken  ranges 
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the  same  reason,  the  Hill  builders  made     road   campaign   that  is  going  on  in   the 
cuts    aggregating    6.000,000    cubic    yards     world    to-day,    not    even    excepting    the 
of  rock  and  dirt;  the  Harriman  army  was     Grand   Trunk    Pacific.     Lately   we   have 
content  with  2,500,000.     In  the  rock  cuts, 
the  Hill  road-bed  had  a  width  of  twenty 
feet;  it  is  sixteen  on  the  rival  line.     In 
time,    every    timber    trestle   on    the   Hill 
railroad  will  become  a  solid  fill  of  rock 
and  earth. 

We  of  the  Oregon  country  are  build- 
ing dreams  upon  these  solid  facts.  Here 
are  two  small  railroads  running  into  an 
unopened  wilderness.  Never  was  such 
a  road  as  the  Hill  road  built  for  a  country 


MR.  LOUIS   mLL 

The  invader  of  Harriman's  closed  zone,  who  blazed   a  veritable 
trail  of  joy  across  the  state 

branch.  We  beUeve  it  to  be  a  main-line, 
and  that  it  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  new 
route  that  will  run  south  through  Oregon 
and  Cahfornia  to  "the  Golden  Gate."  We 
are  practically  certain  that,  within  the 
next  few  years,  Hill  transcontinental 
trains,  San  Francisco-bound,  will  spin 
across  the  Columbia  on  a  high-level 
bridge,  thread  the  tortuous  cafions  of  the 
Des  Chutes,  sweep  across  the  inland 
plains,  skirt  the  lakes  of  southern  Oregon, 
and  wake  the  echoes  of  the  Sierra  forests 
along  the  rocky  Pitt  River,  running  away 
to  the  California  inland.  ' 

We  suspect  the  Hill  invasion  of  Oregon 
to  be  but  a  part  of  the  most  daring  rail- 


MR.  R.  S.  LOVETT,  HEAD  OF  THE  HARRIM.^N  LINE 

"  In  August  came  another  visitor—  a  long,  lean,  narrow-visaged, 

silent  man,  who  looked  and  studied  but  who  never  talked 
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learned  that  the^Oregon  Electric  (which 
parallels  the  Southern  Pacific  down 
through  the  rich  Willamette  Valley,  south 
of  Portland),  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Hill.  We  know,  too,  that  the  Hill 
battle-Kne  has  swept  through  Portland 
to  the  west,  dow^n  to  the  sea  at  Tillamook 
Bay.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  south- 
ern terminus  of  this  system  is  to  be  at  a 
remote  point  somewhere  in  central  Oregon. 
It  is  not  the  habit  of  the  "  Empire- 
Builder  of  the  North"  to  stop  at  half- 
way houses. 


onward    into    regions    almost    as    fallow 
as  those  that  his  father  won. 

In  Portland,  we  weigh  these  matters 
carefully,  for  in  them  lies  the  future  of 
our  state  and  city.  This  happy  little 
metropolis  is  ambitious.  We,  who  know 
the  trade  possibilities  of  every  point  on  the 
Coast,  know  very  well  that  with  Oregon 
a  stamping-ground  for  sheep  and  cattle 
and  cowboys,  Portland  can  grow  but  a 
little,  fattening  upon  the  steady  output 
of  the  rich  Willamette  Valley;  forwarding 
the  timber  of  the  easy  mountains  to  the 


DOWN  IN  HARNEY  VALLEY 

This  sweeping  land  is  part  of  a  great  private  estate  which  will  soon  be  broken  up,  if  all  goes  well,  into  many  farms 


Harriman  is  gone,  and  only  the  ghost 
of  his  marvelous  power  sits  at  the  board 
meetings  of  the  Union  Pacific.  Hill  is  a 
gray  old  man,  counting  the  triumphs  of 
yesterday.  Yet  we  have  come  to  believe 
that  the  cold  but  stubborn  courage  that 
drove  the  little  ^lanitoba  Railroad  west 
through  the  barren  wildernesses  of  the 
Dakotas,  ^Montana,  and  Washington  to 
the  shores  of  Puget  Sound,  half  a  genera- 
tion ago,  lives  again  in  the  son  of  the 
pioneer.  As  Hill  the  Elder  conquered 
worlds  now  tamed  and  docile  to  the  rule 
of  progress,  so  Hill  the  Younger  sets 
himself    to   work,    driving    the    builders 


lands  beyond  the  sea;  handling  our  meas- 
ured volume  of  grain,  and  fruit,  and  fish. 
But,  in  the  vision  of  a  new  Oregon 
quickened  to  life  by  this  w^ar  of  the  giants 
and  the  truce  that  must  come,  Portland 
looks  different.  The  city  is  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  an  empire  under  cultiva- 
tion —  an  empire  bigger  than  half  a  dozen 
Eastern  States  rolled  into  one,  producing 
all  that  agriculture  yields,  demanding  all 
that  civilization  demands.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  echoes  of  the  blow^s  that  drive 
home  the  spikes  on  the  Oregon  Trunk 
sound  to  us  Uke  the  knocking  of  Oppor- 
tunity upon  our  doors. 
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HOW  EDUCATION  DOES  ^OLYE  THE   RACE   PROBLEM  — THE  CHANGES  THAT  HAVE  COME 
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BY 

BOOKER  T.   WASHINGTON 


ONE  of  the  advantages  of  a  new 
people  or  a  new  race  —  such  as, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  the  Amer- 
ican Negroes  are  —  consists  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  hampered,  as  other 
peoples  sometimes  are,  by  tradition. 
In  the  matter  of  education,  for  example, 
Negroes  in  the  South  are  not  hampered 
by  tradition,  because  they  have  never  had 
any  worth  speaking  of.  As  a  race  we  are 
free,  if  we  so  choose,  to  adopt  at  once  the 
very  latest  and  most  approved  methods 
of  education,  because  we  are  not  held  back 
by  any  worn-out  tradition;  and  we  have 
few  bad  educational  habits  to  be  got 
rid  of  before  we  can  start  in  to  employ 
newer  and  better  methods. 

I  have  sometimes  regarded  it  as  a  for- 
tunate circumstance  that  I  never  studied 


pedagogy.  If  I  had  done  so,  every  time 
I  attempted  to  do  anything  in  a  new  way, 
I  should  have  felt  compelled  to  reckon  with 
all  the  past,  and  in  my  case  that  would 
have  taken  so  much  time  that  I  should 
never  have  got  anywhere.  As  it  was, 
I  was  perfectly  free  to  go  ahead  and  do 
whatever  seemed  necessary  at  the  time, 
without  reference  to  whether  that  same 
thing  had  ever  been  done  by  anyone  else 
at  any  previous  time  or  not. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
too  much  learning  will  hamper  a  man 
who  finds  himself  in  the  presence  of  a 
new  problem  —  one  not  in  the  books  — 
I  recall  the  fate  of  the  young  Harvard 
graduate  who  was  a  teacher  at  Tuskegee 
for  one  or  two  sessions  several  years 
ago.     This    young   man    had    very   little 
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practical  experience  as  a  teacher,  but 
he  had  made  a  special  study  of  the 
subject  of  education  while  he  was  in 
college;    largely    because     of     his     high 


"  I  want  to  see  education  as  common  as  grass,  and   as  free  for 
all  as  sunshine  and  rain  " 

scholarship,   he   was   given   a  position  as 
teacher  of  education  at  Tuskegee. 

I  am  afraid  that,  until  he  arrived,  we 
knew  very  little  about  pedagogy  at  Tuske- 


THE  •  RISING  STAR  '  SCHOOLHOUSE 
With  which  the  community  was  once  satisfied 

gee.  He  proceeded  to  enHghten  us,  how- 
ever. He  lectured  and  preached  to  us 
about  Comenius,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi, 
and  all  the  others,  and  what  he  said  was 
very  interesting.  The  trouble  was  that 
he  made  a  complete  failure  in  his  own 
classes.  But  that  was  not  all.  We  were 
trying  to  lit  our  students  to  go  out  as 
teachers  in  the  rural  districts.  I  pointed 
out  to  him  that  if  he  were  going  to  help 
them  to  any  great  extent,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  study  the  conditions 
of  the  country  people  and  to  get  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  actual  problems  of  a 
small,  rural,  Xegro  community.  He  did 
not  seem  to  regard  that  as  important, 
because,  as  he  said,  the  principles  were  the 
same  in  every  case  and  all  that  was  neces- 
sary was  to  apply  them. 

I  told  him.  then,  that  I  thought  we 
had  worked  out  at  Tuskegee  a  number  of 
definite  methods  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
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That  the  changed  conditions  have  produced 
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lems  of  these  rural  communities,  and 
suggested  to  him  that  if  he  wanted  to 
teach  the  general  principles  he  ought  to 
work  out  a  theory  for  these  methods,  so 
that  the  teachers  and  students  might 
understand  the  principles  under  which 
they  were  actually  working.  He  did  not 
seem  to  take  this  suggestion  seriously. 
It  seemed  absurd  to  him  that  any  one 
should  come  down  to  the  Black  Belt  of 
Alabama  to  look  for  anything  new  in  the 
matter  of  education.  In  short,  his  mind 
was  so  burdened  with  the  traditions  and 
knowledge  of  other  systems  of  education 
that  he  could  not  see  anything  in  any  kind 
of  education  that  seemed  to  break  with 
these  traditions.  In  fact,  he  seemed  to 
feel,  whenever  he  did  discover  anything 
new  or  strange  about  the  methods  that  we 
employed,  that  there  must  be  something 
either  wrong  or  dangerous  about  them. 

My  own  early  experience  was,  I  sup- 
pose, like  that  of  most  other  teachers; 
I  picked  up  quite  naturally  those  methods 
of  teaching  that  were  in  vogue  around  me 
or  that  seemed  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
text-books.  My  method  consisted  in 
asking  pupils  to  learn  what  was  in  the 
book,  and  then  requiring  them  to  recite  it. 

I  shall  long  remember  the  time  when  the 
folly  and  uselessness  of  much  of  the  old- 
time  method  of  teaching  first  fairly  dawned 
upon  me.  I  was  teaching  a  country 
school  near  my  old  home  in  West  Virginia. 
This  school  was  located  near  a  piece  of 
land  that  was  wet  and  marshy,  but  never- 
theless beautiful  in  appearance.  It  was 
June  and  the  day  was  hot  and  sultry;  when 
the  usual  recess  or  playtime  came,  I  was 
as  anxious  as  the  children  were  to  get 
outside  of  the  close  and  stuffy  school-room 
into  the  open  air.  That  day  I  prolonged 
the  playtime  to  more  than  twice  the  usual 
period. 

The  hour  previous  to  recess  had  been 
employed  by  me  in  trying  to  get  a  class 
of  children  interested  in  what  proved  to  be 
a  rather  stupid  geography  lesson.  I  had 
been  asking  my  pupils  a  lot  of  dull  and 
tiresome  questions,  getting  them  to  define 
and  name  lakes,  capes,  peninsulas,  islands, 
and  so  forth.  Naturally  the  answers  of 
the  children  were  quite  as  dull  and  stupid 
as  the  questions. 


"Instead  of  letting  a  boy  tell  why  one  ought  to  do  right,  we  ask 
him  to  tell  what  he  has  learned  about  the  feeding  of  pigs" 

As  soon  as  the  children  were  out  of 
doors  at  playtime,  however,  they  all,  as 
if  by  common  instinct,  scampered  off 
into  the  marshes.  In  a  few  seconds  they 
were  wading  in  the  cool  water,  jumping 
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about  in  the  fragrant  grass,  and  enjoying 
themselves  in  a  way  that  was  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  dull  labor  of  the  geography 
lesson.  I  soon  became  infected  with 
the  general  fever;  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 
I  found  myself  following  the  children  at  a 
rapid  rate  and  entering  into  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  contrast  between  the  dull, 
dead  atmosphere  of  the  school-room  and 
the  vivid  tingling  sense  of  the  living  out- 
doors. 

We  had  not  been  out  of  the  school-house 
and  away  from  the  old  geograph}^  lesson 
long  before  one  of  the  boys  who  had  been 
among  the  dullest  in  his  recitation  in  the 
school-room  became  the  leader  of  a  sort 
of  exploring  party.  Under  his  leadership 
we  began  to  discover,  as  we  waded  along 
the  stream,  dozens  of  islands,  capes,  and 
peninsulas,  with  here  and  there  a  little 
lake  or  bay,  which,  as  some  of  the  pupils 
pointed  out,  would  furnish  a  safe  harbor 
for  ships  if  the  stream  were  only   large 


^'VV.ARRIOR  STASD"  SCHOOL-HOUSE 
As  it  now  is 


enough.  Soon  every  one  of  the  children 
was  busy  pointing  out  and  naming  the 
natural  divisions  of  land  and  water.  And 
then,  after  a  few  days,  we  got  pieces  of 
wood  and  bark  and  let  them  float  down  the 
stream;  we  imagined  them  to  be  great 
ships  carrying  their  cargoes  of  merchan- 
dise from  one  part  of  the  world  to  an- 
other. We  studied  the  way  the  stream 
wandered  about  in  the  level  land,  and 
noticed  how  the  Httle  sand-bars  and  the 
corresponding  harbors  were  formed  by  the 
particles  of  sand  and  earth  which  were 
rolled  down  by  the  stream.  We  located 
cities  on  these  harbors,  and  tried  to  find 
waterpower  where  we  might  build  up 
manufacturing  centres. 

Before  long  I  discovered  that,  quite 
unconsciously,  we  had  taken  up  again  the 
lessons  in  the  school-room  and  were  study- 
ing geography  after  a  new  fashion.  This 
time,  however,  we  found  a  real  joy  and 
zest  in  the  w^ork,  and  I  think  both  teacher 
and  pupils  learned  more  geography  in 
that  short  period  than  they  ever  learned 
in  the  same  space  of  time  before  or  since. 

For  the  first  time  the  real  difference 
between  studying  about  things  through 
the  medium  of  books,  and  studying  things 
themselves  without  the  medium  of  books, 
was  revealed  to  me.  The  children  in  this 
recess-period  had  gained  more  ideas  in  re- 
gard to  the  natural  di\dsions  of  the  earth 
than  they  would  have  gained  in  several 
days  by  merely  studying  geography  inside 
the  school-room.  To  be  sure,  they  had  not 
learned  the  names,  the  locations,  nor  the 
definitions  of  the  capes,  bays,  and  islands, 
but  they  had  learned  what  was  more  im- 
portant —  to  thi7ik  capes,  islands,  and 
peninsulas.  From  that  time  on  they  found 
no  difficulty  and  were  really  greatly  inter- 
ested in  recognizing  the  natural  divis- 
ions of  land  and  water  wherever  they 
met  them. 

The  lesson  that  I  learned  thus  early  in 
my  experience  as  a  teacher  I  have  never 
forgotten.  In  all  my  work  at  Tuskegee 
Institute  I  have  lost  no  opportunity  to 
impress  upon  our  teachers  the  importance 
of  training  their  students  to  study,  analyze, 
and  compare  actual  things,  and  to  use 
what  they  have  learned  in  the  schoolroom 
and  in  the  text-book,  to  enable  them  to 
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observe,  think  about,  and  deal  with    the  that  —  not  an  imaginary  pig  or  a  pig  in. 

objects  and  situations  of  actual  life.  Chicago  —  the  pig  that  they  had  weighed 

Not  long  ago  I  visited  the  class-room  of  a  would  bring  that  day  in  the  local  market, 

new  teacher  at  Tuskegee,  who  was  con-  It  took  some  time  to  go  through  all  these 

ducting   a   class   in    measurements.    This  operations,  but  I  think  that  it  paid  to  do  so. 

teacher  had  insisted  that  each  member  of  the  Besides,  it  was  fun.     It  was  fun  for  me, 

class  should  commit  to  memory  the  tables  and  it  was  a  great  deal  more  fun  for  the- 

of   measurement,    and  when    I    came    in  students.     Incidentally    the    teacher    got.! 

they  were  engaged  in  reciting,  singsong,  an  awakening  and  learned  a  lesson  that  I: ' 

something   that   sounded   like   a   sort   of  dare  say  he  has  never  forgotten.  ■ 

litany  composed  of  feet,  yards,  rods,  acres,         At   the   present   time,   all   teachers   in- ' 

gills,  pints,  quarts,  ounces,  pounds,  and  the  the  academic  studies  are  expected  to  make 

rest.     I  looked  on  at  this  proceeding  for  a  careful  study  of  the  work  carried  on  by 

a   few   minutes;    then    a   happy   thought  the   students   in   the   industries.     Nearly 

occurred  to  me  and  I  asked  the  teacher  to  every   day,    for   example,    some   class   in 

let  me  take  the  class  in  hand.     I  began  by  mathematics   goes,  under   the   charge   of 

asking  if  anyone  in  the  class  had  ever  a  teacher,  into  the  shops  or  the  dairy  or 

measured   the   class-room   in  which  they  out  on  the  farm  to  get  its  problems  in 

were  sitting.     There  was  a  dumb  silence,  mathematics  at  first  hand.     Students  are 

Then  I  asked  if  anyone  had  ever  marked  off  sent  from  the  English  classes  to  look  up 

an  acre  of  actual  land,  had  ever  measured  the  history  of  some  trade,  or  some  single 

a  gill  of  water,  or  had  ever  weighed  an  operation  performed  by  students  in  the 

ounce  or  a  pound  of  sugar.     Not  a  hand  shop,  and  to  write  out  an  account  of  that 

was  raised  in  reply.  trade  or   that  operation  for   the  benefit 

Then  I  told  the  teacher  that  I  would  of  the  other  members  of  the  class.     In  such 

like  to  take  charge  of  the  class  for  a  few  cases   attention   is   paid    not   merely   to 

days.     Before  the  week  was  over  I  had  the  form  in  which  the  report  is  written 

seen  to  it  that  every  member  of  the  class  but    more    especially    to    the    accuracy 

had   suppHed   himself   with   a   rule   or   a  and    clearness    of    the    statement.     The 

measure  of  some  sort.     Under  my  direction  student  who  prepares  that  kind  of  paper 

the    students    measured    the   class-room  is  writing  something  in  which  other  stu- 

and  found  what  it  would  cost  to  paint  dents  have  a  practical  interest,  and  if  stu- 

the  walls  of  the  room.  dents  are  not  accurate  there  are  always. 

From  the  class-room  we  went  to  a  part  of  one  or  more  students  in  the  class  who  know 

the  farm  where  the  students  were  engaged  enough  about  the  subject  to  criticise  and 

in  planting  sweet  potatoes.     Soon  we  had  correct   the   statements  made.     The  stu« 

an  acre  of  sweet  potatoes  measured  off.  dent  in  this  case  finds  himself  deahng  with 

We    computed    the    number    of    bushels  live  matter,  and  he  naturally  feels  respon^ 

raised   on   that   acre   and   calculated   the  sibiKty  for  the  statements  that  he  makes — 

cost  and  profit  of  raising  them.  a  responsibiHty   that  he  would  not  feel 

if  he  were  merely  putting  together  facts 

WEIGHING  A  LIVE  PIG  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^  gathered  from  some  encyclo- 

Before   the  week  was  over,  the  whole  pedia    or   other    second-hand    source    of 

class  had  been  through  the  boarding  de-  information. 

partment,  where  they  had  an  opportunity  sticking  to  common  things 

to  weigh  actual  sugar.     From  the  steward 

we  obtained  some  interesting  figures  as  In  emphasizing  the  importance  of  study- 
to  how  much  sugar  was  used  a  day;  then  ing  things  rather  than  books,  I  do  not 
we  computed  how  much  was  used  by  each  mean  to  underrate  the  importance  of 
student.  We  went  to  the  farm  again  and  studying  history,  general.  Hterature,  ^  or 
weighed  a  live  pig,  and  I  had  the  class  any  of  the  other  so-called  cultural  studies, 
find  out  the  selKng  price  of  pork  on  that  I  do  think,  however,  that  it  is  important 
particular  day,  not  in  Chicago  but  in  that  young  men  and  young  women  should 
Alabama.   I  had  them  calculate  the  amount  first  of  all  get  clear  and  definite  ideas  of 
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things  right  about  them,  because  these  are         The  way  to  open  opportunities  of  educa- 

the  ideas  by  which  they  are  going  to  meas-  tion  for  everyone,   however,   is   to   teach 

ure  and  interpret  things  farther  removed  things  that  everyone  needs  to  know.     I 

from  their  practical  interests.      To  young,  venture  to  say  that  anything  in  any  school, 

inexperienced  minds  there  seems  to  be  a  taught  with  the  object  of  fitting  students 

kind  of  fatal  charm  about  the  vague,  the  to  produce  and  serve  food,  for  example, 

distant,  and  the  mysterious.  will  win  approval  and  popularity  for  the 

In    the    early    days    of    freedom,  when  school.     The    reason    is    simple.     Every 

education  was  a  new  thing,  the  boy  who  human  being  is  interested,  several  times 

went  away  to  school  had  a  very  natural  a  day,  in  the  subject  of  food;  and  a  large 

human  ambition  to  be  able  to  come  back  part   of    the   world   is   interested,    either 

home   in   order   to   dehght   and   astonish  directly   or   indirectly,   in   its   production 

the  old  folks  with  the  new  and  strange  and  sale, 
things  that  he  had  learned.     If  he  could 
speak  a  few  words  in  some  strange  tongue 

that  his  parents  had  never  heard  before.         Not   long   ago   I   attended   the   closing 

or  read  a  few  sentences  out  of  a  book  with  exercises  of  a  high  school  in  a  community 

strange  and  mysterious  characters,  he  was  composed  mainly  of  people  in  the  humble 

able  to  make  them  very  proud  and  happy,  walks  of  life.     The  general  theme  of  the 

There  was  a  constant  temptation  therefore,  graduating  addresses  was  ''an  imaginary 

for  schools  and  teachers  to  keep  everything  trip  to  Europe."      Of  course  the  audience 

connected  with  education  in  a  sort  of  twi-  was  bored,  and  I  was  not  surprised  that  a 

light  realm  of  the  mysterious  and  super-  number  of  people  went  to  sleep.     As  a 

natural.    Quite  unconsciously  they  created  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think  that  the 

in  the  minds  of  their  pupils  the  impres-  parents  of  a  single  student  who  delivered 

sion  that  a  boy  or  a  girl  who  had  passed  one  of  these  addresses  had  ever  been  to 

through    certain    educational    forms    and  Europe  or  will  have  an  opportunity  to  go 

ceremonies  had  been  initiated  into  some  at  any  time  in  the  near  future.     The  thing 

sort  of  secret  knowledge  that  was  inac-  did  not  touch  a  common  chord.     It  was 

cessible  to  the  rest  of  the  world.     Con-  too  far  removed  from   all   the  practical, 

nected    with    this    was    the    notion    that  human  interests  of  w^hich  they  had   any 

because  a  man  had  passed  through  these  experience.  The  average  family  in  America 

educational  forms  and  ceremonies,  he  had  is    not    ordinarily    engaged    in    traveling 

somehow  become  a  sort  of  superior  being  through  Europe  for  any  large  part  of  the 

set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world  —  a  time.     Besides  that,  none  of  the  members 

member    of    the    "Talented    Tenth''     or  of  this  graduating  class  had  ever  been  to 

some  other  ill-defined  and  exclusive  caste.  Europe;     consequently     they    were    not 

Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  could  be  more  writing   about   something   of  which  the) 

fatal  to  the  success  of  a  student  or  to  had  any  real  knowledge, 
the  cause  of  education  than  the  general         Some  years  ago,  in  an  effort  to  bring 

acceptance    of    any    such   ideas.     In    the  our   rhetorical  and   commencement  exer- 

long   run   it   will  be   found   that   neither  cises  into  a  little  closer  touch  with  real 

black  people  nor  white  people  want  such  things,  we  tried  the  experiment  at  Tus- 

an  education  for  their  children,  and  they  kegee  of  ha\T[ng  students  write  papers  on 

will  not  support  schools  that  give  it.  some  subject  of  which  they  had  first-hand 

My  experience  has  taught  me  that  the  knowledge.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe 

surest  way  to  success  in  education,  and  in  that  Tuskegee  was  the  first  institution  that 

any  other  line  for  that  matter,  is  to  stick  attempted   to   reform  its   commencement 

close  to  the  common  and  famihar  things  —  exercises  in  this  particular  direction, 
things   that  concern  the  greater  part  of         Ordinarily,  at  the  closing    exercises   of 

the  people  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  a  high  school,  graduates  are  expected  to 

I  want  to  see  education  as  common  as  stand  up  on  the  platform  and,  out  of  all 

grass,  and  as  free  for  all  as  sunshine  and  their    inexperience,    instruct    their    elders 

rain.  how  to  succeed  in  life.     We  were  fortunate 
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at  Tuskegee,  in  the  thirty-seven  industries  (which  was  made  up  largely  of  colored 

carried  on  there  and  in  the  thousand  acres  farmers    from    the    surrounding    country) 

of  land  that  are  cultivated,  to  be  able  to  some  useful  and  practical  information  in 

give   our   students,   in   addition   to   their  regard  to  a  subject  which  they  understood 

general  education,  a  pretty  good  knowledge  and  were  interested  in.    I  wish  that  any 

of  some  one  of  the  famihar  trades  or  vo-  one    who  does  not  believe  it  possible  to 

cations.    They  have,  therefore,  something  make  a  subject  like  cabbages  interesting 

to  talk  about  in  their  essays  in  which  all  in  a  commencement  oration  could    have 

of  the  audience  are  interested  and  with  heard    the   hearty   cheers   which   greeted 

which  all  are  more  or  less  famihar.  the    speaker   when,    at   the   close   of   his 

Instead  of  having  a  boy  or  girl  read  a  speech,  he  held  up  one  of  the  largest 
paper  on  some  subject  like  ''Beyond  the  cabbages  on  the  platform  for  the  audience 
Alps  hes  Italy,"  we  have  them  explain  to  look  at  and  admire.  As  a  matter  of 
and  demonstrate  to  the  audience  how  to  fact,  there  is  just  as  much  that  is  interest- 
build  a  roof,  or  the  proper  way  to  make  ing,  strange,  mysterious,  and  wonderful; 
cheese,  or  how  to  hatch  chickens  with  an  just  as  much  to  be  learned  that  is  edifying, 
incubator.  Perhaps  one  of  the  graduates  broadening,  and  refining  in  a  cabbage  as 
in  the  nurses'  training-school  will  show  how  there  is  in  a  page  of  Latin.  There  is, 
to  lend  "first  aid  to  the  injured."  however,  this  distinction :  it  will  make  very 
If  a  girl  is  taking  the  course  in  dairying,  little  difference  to  the  world  whether  one 
she  will  not  only  describe  what  she  has  Negro  boy  more  or  less  learns  to  construe 
learned  but  will  go  through,  on  the  plat-  a  page  of  Latin.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
form,  the  various  methods  of  operat-  soon  as  one  Negro  boy  has  been  taught  to 
ing  a  modern  dairy.  apply    thought   and   study   and  ideas  to 

Instead  of  letting  a  boy  tell  why  one  the  growing  of  cabbages,  he  has  started 

ought  to  do  right,    we    ask    him    to    tell  a  process  which,  if  it  goes  on  and  continues, 

what  he  has  learned  about  the  feeding  of  will  eventually  transform  the  whole  face 

pigs,  about  their  diseases,  and  the  care  of  of  things  as  they  exist  in  the  South  to-day. 

them  when  they  are  sick.     In  such  a  case  I  have  spoken  hitherto  about  industrial 

the  student  will  have  the  pig  on  the  plat-  education    as    a    means    of    connecting 

form,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  methods  of  education  with  life.     The  mere  fact  that 

caring  for  it,  and  demonstrate  to  the  audi-  a  boy  has  learned  in  school  to  handle  a 

ence  the  points  that  he  is  trying  to  make,  plane  or  that  he  has  learned  something 

about  the  chemistry  of  the  soil  does  not 
of  itself  insure  that  he  has  gained  any  new 

One  of  our  students  in  his  commence-  and  vital  grip  upon  the  life  about  him.     He 

ment  oration  last  May  gave  a  description  .must  at  the  same  time  learn  to  use  the 

of  how  he  planted  and  raised  an  acre  of  knowledge  and  the  training  that  he   has 

cabbages.     Piled  high  upon  the  platform  received    to    change    and    improve    the 

by  his  side  were  some  of  the  largest  and  conditions  about  him. 

finest   cabbages   that   I   have   ever   seen.  ^                                 ,, 

Tj^iii^ji           i,i,ju^-^  MANUAL  TRAINING      THAT  DID  NOT  TRAIN 

He  told  how  and  where  he  had  obtamed 

the    seed;    he    described    his    method    of  In  my  travels  I  have  come  across  some 

preparing  and  enriching  the  soil,  of  working  very  interesting  and  amusing  examples  of 

the  land  and  harvesting  the  crop;  and  he  the  failures  of  teachers  to  connect  their 

summed  up  by  giving  the  cost  of  the  whole  teaching  with  real  things,  even  when  they 

operation.     In  the  course  of  his  account  of  had  a  chance  right  at  hand  to  do  so.     I 

this  comparatively  simple  operation,  this  recall  visiting,  not  long  since,  a  somewhat 

student  had  made  use  of  much  that  he  noted  school  which  has  a  department  for 

had    learned    in    composition,    grammar,  industrial    or    hand    training,    concerning 

mathematics,  chemistry,  and   agriculture,  which  the  officers  of  the  school  had  talked 

He  had  not  merely  woven  into  his  narrative  a  great  deal.     Almost  directly  in  front  of 

all   these   various   elements    that   I   have  the  building  used  for  the  so-called  indus- 

referred  to,  but  he  had  given  the  audience  trial    training    I    noticed    a    large     brick 
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building  in  process   of   erection.     In   the  county  surrounding  the  school,  to  change 

construction  of  this  building  every  prin-  and  improve  the  home  life  of  the  farming 

ciple  of  mechanics  taught  in  the  manual-  population,    and    to    establish    a    model 

training    department    of    this   institution  school  system  —  not  only  for  Macon  but 

was  being  put  into  actual  use.     Notwith-  for  several  other  counties  in  the  state, 

standing  this  fact,  I  learned  upon  inquiry  Perhaps  I  can  best  illustrate  what  I  mean 

that  the  teacher  had  made  no  attempt  to  when  I  say  that  education  should  connect 

connect  what  was  taught  in  the  manual-  itself  with  life,  by  describing  a  type  of 

training   department   with    the   work   on  rural  school  which  we  have  worked  out  and 

the  brick  building  across  the  way.     The  are  seeking  to  establish  in  Macon  County, 

students  had  no  opportunity  to  work  on  There  are  several  schools  in  our  county 

this    building;    they    had    not    visited    it  which  might  be  called,  in  a  certain  sense, 

with   their   teacher;    they   had   made   no  model  country-schools.     There  are  nearly 

attempt  to  study  the  actual  problems  that  fifty   communities   in   which,   during   the 

had  arisen  in  the  course  of  its  construction.  last  four  or  five  years,  new  school-buildings 

As  far  as  they  were  concerned,  there  was  have  been  erected  and  the  school  terms 

no  relation  whatever  between  the  subjects  lengthened   to   eight    and    nine    months, 

discussed  in  the  class-room  or  the  operations  largely    with    funds    collected    from    the 

carried  on  in  the  school  shops  and  the  work  Negro   farmers   under   the   direction   and 

that  was  going  on  outside.     All  that  they  inspiration  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute, 

were  getting  in  the  school  was,  as  far  as  I  u                        ,, 

was  able  to  learn,  just  as  formal  in  its  ™^  ^™^^  °^     rising  star 

character,   just  as  much  an   educational  The  school  that  I  have  in  mind  is  known 

ceremony,    as   if    they   were    engaged    in  as  the  ''Rising  Star."     That  is  the  name 

diagraming  a  sentence  in  EngHsh  or  recit-  that    the    colored    people    gave    to    their 

ing  the  parts  of  a  Latin  verb.  church,  and  that  is  now  the  name  which 

My  experience  in    the    little    country-  has  become  attached  to  the  Httle  farming 

school  in  West  Virginia  first  taught  me  that  community  surrounding  it.     The  '' Rising 

it  was  possible  to  take  teaching  outside  of  Star"   community  is   composed  of  some 

the  text-book  and  deal  with  real  things,  score  or  more  of  hard-working,  thrifty,  suc- 

I  have  learned  from  later  experience  that  cessful,  Negro  farmers,  the  larger  number 

it  is  just  as  important  to  carry  education  of  whom  own  their  own  land.     There  is 

outside  of  the  school  building  and  take  it  no  wealth  in  this  community;  neither  is 

into  the  fields,  into  the  homes,  and  into  there  much,  if  any,  actual  want.     When 

the  daily  Hfe  of  the  people  surrounding  I  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  ''Rising 

the  school.  Star,"  soon  after  beginning  my  work  in 

One   of   the   most  important   activities  Alabama,    the    church    which    gave    the 

of  our  school  at  Tuskegee  is  what  we  call  neighborhood  its  name  was  an  old,  dilapi- 

our  Extension  Work,  in  which  nearly  all  dated    building,  located    in    a    worn-out 

the  departments  of  the  Institute  cooperate,  field.      It   was    about    the   worst-looking 

In  fact,  at  the  present  time  more  attention,  building  that  I  had  ever  seen,  up  to  that 

energy,  and  effort  are  directed  to  this  work  time,  in  which  to  carry  on  the  work  of 

outside  the  school  grounds,  than  to  any  saving  men's  souls.     The  condition  of  the 

other  branch  of  work  in  which  the  school  farm  houses,  the  farms,  and  the  school  was 

is  engaged.  in  keeping  with  the  condition  of  the  church. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  here  This  was  true  also  of  the  minister.  He 
all  the  ramifications  or  all  the  various  forms  was  run-down  and  dilapidated.  I  used 
which  this  extension  work  has  taken  in  frequently  to  go  Sunday  afternoons  to 
recent  years.  The  thing  that  I  wish  to  hear  him  preach.  His  sermons  usually 
emphasize,  however,  is  that  we  are  seeking  held  on  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  I 
in  this  work  less  to  teach  (according  to  the  remember  that  I  used  to  study  them  care- 
old-fashioned  notion  of  teaching)  than  to  fully  from  week  to  week  in  the  hope  that 
improve  conditions.  We  are  trying  to  I  might  hear  him  utter,  at  some  time  or 
improve  the  methods  of  farming  in  the  other,  a  single  sentence  that  seemed  to  me 
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to  have  any  practical  value  to  any  man, 
woman,  or  child  in  his  congregation.  I 
was  always  disappointed,  however.  Al- 
most without  exception,  his  sermons 
related  to  something  that  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  two  or  three  thousand 
years  ago,  or  else  they  were  made  up  of  a 
vivid  description  of  the  horrors  of  hell 
and  of  the  glories  of  heaven. 

Not  far  from  the  church,  in  another 
old  field,  there  was  a  little  broken-down, 
unsightly  building  which  had  never  been 
touched  by  paint  or  whitewash.  This 
was  the  school.  The  teacher  went  with 
the  minister.  He  had  about  fifty  or 
sixty  children  in  his  school,  but  the  things 
that  he  taught  them  had  no  more  relation 
to  the  life  of  that  community  than  the 
preacher's  sermons  had.  The  weakness 
and  poverty  of  this  little  Negro  settlement 
gave  me,  however,  the  chance  that  I 
wanted.  I  determined  to  try  there  the 
experiment  of  building  up  a  model  school, 
one  that  should  actually  seek  to  artic- 
ulate school  life  into  every-day  Hfe.  I  can- 
not give  here  a  detailed  history  of  this 
experiment,  but  I  will  briefly  describe 
conditions   as   they   exist   to-day. 

LEARNING  HOUSEWORK   AT    SCHOOL 

In  place  of  the  old  building  to  which  I 
have  referred,  there  is  now  a  comfortable 
five-room  house,  resembhng  in  style  and 
general  appearance  the  cottages  of  the 
more  prosperous  farmers  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  this  building,  surrounded  by 
its  garden,  with  its  stable  and  outbuildings 
adjoining,  the  teachers  (a  man  and  his 
wife)  live  and  teach  school.  All  of  the 
rooms,  as  well  as  the  garden  and  the  stable, 
are  used  at  different  times  in  the  day  for 
teaching  pupils  the  ordinary  household 
duties  of  a  farmer  and  his  wife  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  Here  the  children  learn 
to  make  the  beds  and  to  clean,  dust,  and 
arrange  the  sitting-room.  At  noon  they 
go  into  the  kitchen,  where  they  are  taught 
to  cook,  and  into  the  dining-room,  where 
they  are  taught  to  lay  the  table  and  serve 
a  farmer's  meal.  The  flowers  in  the  front 
yard  are  cared  for  by  the  children  of  the 
school.  The  vegetables  in  the  garden  are 
those  which  have  been  found  best  adapted 
to  the  soil  and  needs  of  the  community. 


and  all  are  planted  and  cared  for  by  the 
teachers  and  students.  There  is  a  cow  in 
the  barn,  and  near  by  are  pigs  and  poultry. 
The  children  are  taught  how  to  keep  the 
cow-house,  the  pigsty,  and  the  poultry- 
house  clean  and  attractive. 

The  usual  academic  studies  of  a  public 
school  are  taught  in  the  sitting-room. 
There  is,  however,  this  difference;  the 
lessons  in  arithmetic  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  problems  that  have  to  do  with  the 
work  that  is  going  on  at  the  time  in  the 
house,  the  garden,  or  on  the  farms  in  the 
surrounding  community.  As  far  as  possi- 
ble, all  the  EngHsh  composition  work  is 
based  on  matters  connected  with  the  daily 
life  of  the  community.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  reading-book,  pupils  in  this  school 
spend  some  time  every  week  reading  a  little 
local  agricultural  newspaper  which  is  pub- 
Kshed  at  Tuskegee  Institute  in  the  interest 
of  the  farmers  and  schools  in  the  surround- 
ing county. 

TRANSFORMING   A   WHOLE   COMMUNITY 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  effect 
of  this  teaching  on  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of   the  children  who  attend  this  school. 
As  soon  as  fathers  discovered  that  their 
boys  were  learning  in  school  to  tell  how 
much  their  pigs,   cotton,   and  corn  were 
worth,  the  fathers  (who   had  been  more 
or  less  disappointed  with  the  results  of 
the    previous    education)    felt    that    the 
school  was  really  worth  something  after 
all.     When  the  girls  began  to  ask  their 
mothers  to  let  them  take  their  dresses  to 
school  so  that  they  might  learn  to  patch 
and  mend  them,  these  mothers  began  to 
get  an  entirely  new  idea  of  what  school 
meant.      Later,    when    these    girls    were 
taught  to  make  simple  garments  in  the 
school-room,   their  mothers    became    still 
more  interested.     They  began  to  attend 
the  mothers'   meetings,   and  before  long 
there  was  a  genuine  enthusiasm  in  that 
community  —  not  only  for  the  school,  and 
its  teachers  but  for  the  household  improve- 
ment   that    they    taught.     The    teachers 
used  their  influence  with  the  pupils  first 
of  all  to  start  a  crusade  of  whitewashing 
and    general    cleaning-up.      Houses    that 
had   never  known   a   coat   of  whitewash 
began   to   assume  a   neat  and   attractive 
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appearance.  Better  than  all  else,  under  tion  among  different  local  communities 
the  inspiration  of  this  school  and  of  the  in  the  county  in  the  work  of  building  and 
other  schools  like  it  the  whole  spirit  of  equipping  school  buildings,  has  had  the 
this  community  and  the  others  throughout  effect  of  leading  the  colored  people  to 
the  county  improved.  think  about  all  kinds  of  matters  that  con- 
In  a  short  time  a  little  revolution  has  cern  the  welfare  of  their  local  communities, 
taken  place  in  the  material,  educational,  For  example.  Law  and  Order  Leagues 
moral,  and  religious  life  of  ''Rising  Star."  have  been  organized  throughout  Macon 
The  influence  of  the  school  has  extended  County  to  assist  in  enforcing  the  prohibi- 
to  the  minister  and  to  the  church.  At  tion  law.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
the  present  time  the  sermons  that  are  county  in  the  state  where  these  laws  are 
preached  in  the  church  have  a  vital  con-  better  enforced  than  they  are  in  our  county 
nection  with  the  moral  life  of  the  commu-  at  the  present  time.  At  the  last  sitting  of 
nity.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  one  of  my  the  grand  jury,  only  seventeen  indictments 
recent  visits  to  the  church.  The  minister  for  all  classes  of  offences  were  returned, 
chose  for  his  text:  ''The  earth  is  full  of  The  next  session  of  the  criminal  court  will 
Thy  riches,"  and,  to  illustrate  his  sermon,  have,  I  am  told,  the  smallest  docket  in 
he  placed  on  the  platform  beside  the  pul-  its  history.  I  am  convinced  that  there 
pit  two  bushels  of  prize  corn  which  he  is  not  a  county  in  that  state  with  so  large 
himself  had  grown  on  his  farm.  When  he  a  Negro  population  that  has  so  small  a 
came  to  expound  his  text  he  pointed  with  number  of  criminals. 

pride  to  his  httle  agricultural  exhibit  as  an  Silently  and  almost  imperceptibly,  the 

indication  of  the  real  significance  of  this  work  of  education  has  gone  on  from  year 

sentence  from  the  Bible,  which  had  never  to   year,    slow^ly    changing    conditions  — 

before  had  any  definite  meaning  for  him.  not  only  in  Macon  County  but,  to  a  greater 

Education,  such  as  I  have  attempted  to  or  less  extent,  in  other  parts  of  Alabama 

describe,  touches  the  life  of  the  white  man  and  of  the  South.     Education  of  the  kind 

as  well  as  that  of  the  black  man.     By  that  I  have  described  has  helped  to  dimin- 

encouraging  Negro  farmers  to  buy  land  ish  the  cost  of  production  on  the  farm  and, 

and  improve  their  methods  of  agriculture,  at  the  same  time,  has  steadily  increased 

it   has   multiplied    the   number   of    small  the  wants  of  the  farmers.     In  other  words, 

land-owners  and  increased  the    tax-value  it  has  enabled  the  Negro  farmer  to  earn 

of  the  land.     Recent  investigations  show  more  money,  and  at  the  same  time   has 

that   the   number   of   Negro   land-owners  given  him  a  reason  for  doing  so. 
in  Macon  County  has  grown  more  in  the 
last  five  or  six  years  than  in  the  whole 

previous    period    since    the    abolition    of  Farmers  have  learned  to  plant  gardens, 

slavery.     Land  that  was  selHng  for  two  to  keep  hogs  and  chickens,  and,  as  far 

and  three  dollars  an  acre  five  years  ago  as  possible,  to  raise  their  own  food  and 

is  now  worth  fifteen  and  twenty  dollars  fodder.     This   has   led   them   to  increase 

an  acre.     In  many  parts  of  the  county,  and  sometimes  double  the  annual  amount 

large  plantations  have  been  broken  up  and  of  their  labor.  Under  former  conditions, 

sold  into  small  tracts  to  Negro  farmers,  the  Negro  farmer  did  not  work  more  than 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Colored  150  days  in  the  year.     Merely  to  plant 

State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Birming-  and  harvest  the  cotton  crop  —  he  did  not 

ham,  one  teacher  from  Macon  County  re-  need  to  do  so.                                                  1 

ported  that  during  the  previous  year  she  In  learning  to  raise  his  own  provisions, 

had  organized  a  club  among  the  farmers  the  Negro  farmer  is  no  longer    dependent 

through  which  six  hundred  acres  of  land  to  the  same  extent  that  he  formerly  was 

had  been  purchased  in  her   community,  upon    the    landlord    or    the    storekeeper. 

..^.x^  r^^.^r^^^r^  .. »    ^  ^^  Undcr  the  old  system  the  Negro  farmer 

HOW    SCHOOLS   HAVE   REDUCED    CRIME  u^    •       j     i  •                 •   •            /         u     j                 " 

obtamed   his   provisions    (or      advances 

The  struggles  of  the  Negro  farmer  to  as  they  are  called)  from  the  storekeeper 

lengthen  the  school  term,  and  the  competi-  on  credit.      In  order  to  carry  him  through 
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the  year  until  the  cotton  crop  was  harvest-  men  in  the  South  to-day  who  do  not  be- 

ed,   the   store-keeper  borrowed  from   the  lieve  that  education  has  done  or  will  do 

local  banker.     The  local  banker  borrowed,  the    race    any   good.     In    my    opinion, 

in  turn,  from  the  bankers  in  the  city,  who,  Negro  education  will  never  be  an  entire 

perhaps,  obtained  a  portion  of  their  money  success  in  the  South  until  it  gets  the  sym- 

from  the  large  money-centres  of  the  North,  pathy  and  support  of  these  men.     Argu- 

Every  time  this  money  passed   from   one  ments  will  not  go  far  toward  convincing 

hand  to  the  other,  the  man  who  loaned  men  like  these.     It  is  necessary  to  show 

collected  toll  from  the  man  who  borrowed,  them  results. 

At  the  bottom,  where  the  system  connected  The  people  in  Macon  County  are  not 
up  with  the  Negro  farmer,  the  planter  exceptional  in  this  respect.  Until  a  few 
or  store-keeper  added  something  to  the  years  ago  I  think  that  I  should  have  de- 
costs  which  had  already  accumulated  —  scribed  the  attitude  of  a  majority  of  the 
as  a  sort  of  insurance,  and  to  pay  the  white  people  in  that  county  as  indifferent, 
expenses  of  looking  after  his  tenant  and  To-day  I  beHeve  that  I  am  safe  in  saying 
seeing  that  he  did  his  work  properly,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  Macon 
All  this  sum,  of  course,  was  finally  paid  County  believe  in  Negro  education, 
by  the  man  on  the  soil. 
The  farmer  who  has  become  independ-  generous  help  from  southern  whites 

ent   enough    to  raise  his  own  provisions.  Let  me  speak  of  some  of  the  ways  in 

or  a  large  portion  of  them,  does  not  need  which  this  attitude  of  the  white  people 

the  supervision  of    his    landlord    in    his  has  manifested  itself.     In  the  first  place, 

farming     operations.      At     the     present  when  a  school-house  is  to  be  built  or  some 

time  the  majority  of  the  Negro  farmers  improvements  to  be  made  in  the  community 

in  Macon  County  get  their  money  direct-  where   the   white   man  Hves,  he  contrib- 

ly  from  the  bank  and  pay  cash  for  their  utes  money  toward  it.      One  white  man 

provisions.     A    number   have   money   on  in    Macon    County    recently    gave    $100 

deposit  in  the  local  banks.     The  bankers'  toward  the  erection  of  such  a  school.     A 

capital   and    deposits    have   increased    so  number    of   white   planters,    who    a   few 

that  they  are  not  so  dependent  as  they  years  ago  were  indifferent  on  the  subject 

once   were   upon   foreign    capital    to    aid  of   Negro   education,   give   annual  prizes 

them  in  carrying  on  the  farming  opera-  to  the  colored  people  on  their  plantations, 

tions  in  the  county.  I  know  one  planter  who  gives  an  annual 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  this  has  prize  to  the  Negro  farmer  who  raises  the 

been  effected  as  a  direct  result  of  educa-  largest  number  of  bushels  of  corn  on  an 

tion;  I  merely  wish  to  point  out  how  in-  acre  of  land.     He  gives  another  prize  to 

timately  the  kind   of   education   that  we  the  colored  family  which  keeps   its   chil- 

are  trying  to  introduce  does,  in  fact,  touch  dren  in  the  pubHc  school  the  greatest  num- 

all  the  fundamental  interests  of  the  com-  ber  of  days  during  the  year.     He  gives 

munity.  another  prize  to  the  woman   who   keeps 

Naturally   the   influences   that   I   have  her  front  yard  in  the  best  condition, 

referred  to  do  not  end  with  the  effects  One   of   the   white   bankers   in   Macon 

that     I     have     already     described.     The  County  has  estabhshed  an  annual  prize 

results  obtained  have  had  a  reflex  influence  to   be   given   to   the   Negro   farmer  who 

upon  the  schools  themselves.     From  the  raises  the  best  oats  on  a  given  plot  of 

very  beginning  of  my  work  at  Tuskegee,  land.     The   editor   of   the   county   paper 

I  saw  that  our  problem  was  a  double  one.  gives  an  annual  prize  to  the  school  in  the 

We  had  at  first  to  work  out  a  kind  of  county   that  has   the  best   spelling-class, 

education   which   would   meet   the   needs  the  contest  to  take  place  at  the  annual 

of    the    masses    of    tke    colored    people.  Macon    County    Colored    Farmers'    Fair. 

We  had,  in  the  second  place,  to  convince  At   these   fairs   exhibitions   are   made   of 

the  white  people  that  education  could  be  vegetables  and  grain  raised  by  the  chil- 

made  of  real  value  to  the  Negro.  dren  on  the  school  farms.     There  are  also 

There    are    many    sincere    and    honest  exhibitions  of  cooking  and  sewing  done 
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by  the  children  in  the  pubHc  schools  of 
the  county.  Many  of  the  white  mer- 
chants and  white  farmers  offer  prizes 
for  the  best  exhibition  of  agricultural 
products  at  this  fair. 

Gradually,  as  I  have  said,  improved 
methods  of  educating  the  Negro  are 
extending  the  same  influences  throughout 
the    state    of    Alabama    and    the    South. 


In  fact,  wherever  a  school  is  actually 
teaching  boys  and  girls  to  do  something 
that  the  community  wants,  it  is  seldom  that 
that  school  fails  to  enlist  the  interest  and 
cooperation  of  all  the  people  in  that  com- 
munity, whether  they  be  black  or  white. 
This  is,  as  definitely  as  I  can  express  it,  my 
own  experience  of  the  way  in  which  educa- 
tors can  and  do  solve  the  race  problem. 


A  WAY  TOWARD  THE   MODEL  CITY 

THE    FOLLY  OF   TAXING    THE   >L\N    WHO    BLTLDS   AN  ATTRACTIVE    HOUSE,  WHILE  WE 

MAKE    THE    IDLE    LAND-OWNER    RICHER    IN    LAND-VALUES    THAT    PROPERLY 

BELONG  TO  THE  COMMUNTTY  —  HOW  GERMANY  HAS  REVOLUTIONTZED 

CITY-BUILDING    BY   TAXATION   AND   LAND-OWNERSHIP 


BY 


FREDERIC    C.    HOWE 

(AUTHOk    OF    "  PRIVILEGE    AND    DEMOCRACY    IN    AMERICA,"     ETC.) 


WHAT  is  the  obstacle  that  blocks 
the  projects  for  building  cities, 
prevents  their  proper  planning, 
compels  the  sacritice  of  art,  beauty,  com- 
fort, and  spaciousness  in  the  location  of 
public  buildings,  and  precludes  the  laying 
out  of  parks,  boulevards,  and  playgrounds? 
In  other  words,  what  is  it  that  herds 
people  into  crowded  tenements  when  the 
entire  continent  in\dtes  us  to  use  and 
occupancy? 

The  men  who  have  built  new  cities 
like  Dalny  in  the  Far  East,  Like  the  new 
town  of  Gary  (laid  out  by  the  Steel  Trust, 
in  Indiana),  and  Uke  the  garden  cities  of 
England  offer  the  answer.  It  is  the  pro- 
hibitive price  of  city  land.  It  is  the  colos- 
sal cost  of  the  necessary  sites  that  cramps, 
cabins,  and  confines  our  cities;  it  is  this 
that  explains  the  tenement  and  the  slum; 
it  is  this  that  prevents  the  orderly  and 
symmetrical  development  of  a  city  so 
that  it  may  be  a  thing  of  beauty,  of  com- 
fort, and  of  joy.  City-planning  and  the 
housing  question  are  primarily  land  ques- 
tions.    The  Germans  have  recognized  this 


fact  and  they  have  built  the  most  wonder- 
ful cities  in  modern  times.  So  has  Great 
Britain,  in  the  town-planning  legislation 
enacted  in  1909.  So,  too,  has  France. 
In  all  these  countries  town-planning  and 
scientific  city-building  has  been  predicated 
on  the  control  of  the  land  bv  the  citv. 
For  the  city  of  the  future  is  to  be  built 
along  exact  plans,  just  as  a  great  private 
estate  or  a  fine  office-building.  It  will 
be  laid  out  in  advance  of  its  growth;  and 
parks,  boulevards,  streets,  and  allotments 
will  all  be  approved  by  experts  employed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  city.  No  longer 
is  the  city  to  be  treated  as  an  accident 
and  left  to  grow  as  the  land-speculator 
wills. 

Germany  has  set  the  pace  in  city- 
building,  as  in  many  other  reforms.  It 
is  the  only  country  in  the  world  that  has 
treated  the  subject  as  a  science.  Germany 
designs  its  cities  as  the  World's  Fairs  at 
Chicago  or  St.  Louis  were  designed  by 
landscape  artists  and  architects.  They 
are  planned  from  the  bottom  up.  And 
the  thine^  in  most  striking  contrast  with 
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our  own  cities  is  the  power  which  the 
German  municipaHty  enjoys  over  the 
land  within  its  Hmits.  During  the  summer 
of  1909  I  visited  a  number  of  the  leading 
cities  of  Germany  and  found  that  many 
officials  insisted,  with  no  feeling  of  apology, 
that  the  city  must  own  all  of  the  land 
within  its  limits.  Only  by  ownership, 
it  was  said,  could  the  housing  problem  be 
solved;  only  in  this  way  could  parks, 
streets,  boulevards,  and  planning  projects 
be  carried  out  and  industrial  development 
be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  ideals  of 
what  these  experts  felt  that  the  modern 
city  could  be  made.  In  pursuance  of 
this  policy  the  German  city  approaches 
the  land  question  in  three  ways,  all  of 
which  are  novel.  First,  by  ownership. 
A  surprising  number  of  cities  own  not 
only  parks  and  open  spaces,  but  great 
wooded  estates  outside  of  the  city,  which 
are  used  for  pleasure  as  well  as  for  profit. 
They  are  worked  as  forest  preserves.  A 
large  part  of  the  building  area  within  the 
city  is  owned  as  well.  Some  idea  of  the 
holdings  of  the  cities  can  be  got  from 
the  accompanying  diagrams. 

Some  cities  are  also  active  speculators 
in  city  and  suburban  land.  They  make 
a  business  of  buying  and  selling  for  profit. 
Dlisseldorf,  for  instance,  a  city  of  300,000, 
has  set  aside  a  fund  of  $5,500,000  for  the 
purpose  of  land-speculation. 

The  city  controls  the  land-owner  and 
land-speculator  in  yet  another  way.  Only 
a  part  of  the  site  may  be  built  upon.  The 
percentage  differs  according  to  the  section 
of  the  city.  In  the  business  centres  the 
owner  may  use  as  much  as  60  per  cent. ; 
in  the  outskirts,  only  35  per  cent.  Build- 
ings, too,  are  hmited  in  height,  the  usual 
provision  being  that  they  shall  not  exceed 
the  width  of  the  street.  Similar  restraints 
are  imposed  on  factory  owners,  who  are 
confined  to  certain  sections  of  the  out- 
lying territory,  usually  to  that  side  of 
the  town  which  is  away  from  the  pre- 
vailing winds.  Thus  the  land-speculator, 
owner,  builder,  and  manufacturer  are 
compelled  to  use  their  land  so  that  it 
will  not  be  offensive  to  neighboring 
owners  or  in  any  way  prejudicial  to  the 
harmonious  planning  of  the  city  as  laid 
out  by  the  city  council.      The  city  and 


the  comfort  of  its  citizens  are  the  primary 
considerations. 

THE  GERMAN  TAX  ON  LAND-VALUES 

The  third  contribution  which  Germany 
has  made  to  the  subject  of  city  planning  — 
and  a  contribution  which  has  swept  over 
Europe  into  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, and  Switzerland  —  is  a  system  •  of 
local  taxation  which  discourages  the  land- 
speculator  and  gives  to  the  city  a  new 
and  constantly-increasing  revenue.  Auto- 
cratic Germany,  ruled  as  it  is  by  the 
reactionary  three-class  system  of  voting, 
which  places  the  cities  in  the  hands  of 
the  large  tax-payers,  is  the  last  country 
in  the  world  where  we  should  expect  the 
teachings  of  Henry  George  to  take  root 
and  be  applied.     And  the  Germans  deny 
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THE  BLACK  AREAS  SHOW  THE  PROPORTION  OF  dTY- 

OWNED  LAND  WITHIN  THE  CITY-LIMITS 

that  they  have  adopted  the  single-tax 
idea  in  taxing  the  ''unearned  increment," 
just  as  they  deny  that  there  is  any- 
thing socialistic  in  the  state-ownership  of 
mines  and  railroads  or  the  city-ownership 
of  docks,  street  railways,  gas,  and  many 
kinds  of  enterprises  which  in  this  country 
are  in  private  hands.  Still  Germany  does 
tax  the  ''unearned  increment"  of  land. 
"Of  course  we  do  not  like  to  pay  any 
more  taxes,"  a  prominent  manufacturer 
in  one  of  the  German  cities  said  to  me; 
"but  we  cannot  very  well  object  to  the 
taxation  of  increasing  land-values,  for 
of  course  the  city  creates  them;  they 
would  not  exist  were  it  not  for  the  people 
and  the  industry;  they  do  not  really  belong 
to  the  owners,  and  in  all  justice  the  city 
ought  to   take   at  least  a  part  of  what 
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it  has  created."  Under  the  new  tax  the  the  Tax  Conference  of  Pennsylvania  and 
land  is  appraised  every  fifteen  or  twenty  recently  served  on  the  Board  of  Real- 
years,  and  any  increase  in  value  is  subject  Estate  Appraisers  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
to  a  tax.  In  case  of  sale  the  profits  land,  Ohio.  And  I  have  become  con- 
realized  are  subject  to  the  same  sort  of  vinced  that  the  taxation  of  land-values  is 
taxation.  The  seller  is  compelled  to  give  not  only  just  but  it  is  the  easiest  and  most 
up  a  portion  of  the  gains  which  have  been  fundamental  of  all  means  for  the  cure  of 
created  by  the  growth  of  the  city,  the  the  housing  question  and  the  proper  build- 
opening  of  new  territory,  the  development  ing  and  planning  of  cities.  By  the  taxation 
of  transit  to  the  suburbs,  or  any  of  the  of  land- values  I  mean  the  taxation  of  the 
thousand  influences  which  add  to  the  site  or  speculative  value  in  land,  and  not 
value  of  city  land.  Unimproved  land  is  land  itself.  In  other  words,  that  all  of 
taxed  more  heavily  than  that  which  is  the  local  revenues  should  be  taken  from 
improved,  while  the  percentage  taken  ground  or  land  rents,  just  as  is  now  com- 
by  the  city  increases  with  the  profit  monly  done  by  private  individuals  under 
reahzed  by  the  owner.  It  ranges  from  i  the  ground-rent  system  which  prevails  uni- 
to  33  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits.  versally  in  Baltimore  and  in  the  business 

This  experiment,  which  had  its  begin-  centres  of  our  large  cities.     This  would  be 

ning  in  Frankfort  less  than  ten  years  ago,  brought  about  by  a  very  simple  law  which 

has  spread  to  nearly  all  of  the  cities  of  exempted  houses,  buildings,  improvements 

Germany.    It  inspired  the  budget  of  Great  and    personal    property    from     taxation. 

Britain  in  1909,  which  the  great  land-own-  Then  local  taxes  would  fall  automatically 

ers  in  the  House  of  Lords  rejected.    And  it  on  the  land  alone. 

is  of  especial  interest  to  America,  where  There  is  no  difficulty  about  ascertaining 

every   innovation   in    taxation  is  viewed  the  real  value  of  land,  as  was  for  a  long 

with  suspicion,  because  the  German  city  is  time  assumed.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 

administered  by  experts,  by  men  trained  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  do. 

in  the   universities  and   in  the   technical  New  York  City  has  since  1903  separated 

schools  and  by  years  of  experience  in  city  its  valuations  of  land  and  improvements, 

matters;  and  the  officials  are  chosen,  not  Boston    has    done    the    same    thing    for 

by  a  democratic  ballot,  but  by  the  business  a   much   longer   period.     The    tax  board 

men  and  the  large  tax-payers  who  (under  of   Cleveland  perfected   an   organization, 

the  Prussian  three-class  system  of  voting)  trained    its    experts,    and    completed    the 

are  absolutely  in  control  of  the  politics  assessments  of  all  the  land  as  well  as  all 

of    the    cities.     Moreover,    we    have    the  the  buildings  within  the  city  in  six  months' 

best  sort  of  machinery  for  appMng  the  time;  and  did  it  more  justly,  more  easily,  and 

German   system,   for  w^e   already  levy   a  more  economically  than  I  thought  possible, 

large  part  of  our  taxes  upon  land;  and.  as  And  the  land  valuation  was  made  with  the 

we    revalue    our    real   estate   periodically  minimum    of   complaint  and  protest.     It 

(often  every  year) ,  we  can  easily  ascertain  met  with  almost  universal  approval, 

the  increase  in  values  with  accuracy.  Is   this  suggestion  just?     Is  it  fair  to 

tax   only   one   kind   of   property  —  land? 
I    fancy  the    apparent    injustice    of    the 

What  has  the  taxation  of  land-values  proposal  delays  this  reform  more  than  any 

to  do  with  city-p]anning  and  the  housing  other    cause.     And   yet    the    taxation   of 

question?     How  will  it  promote  the  city  land-values  alone  is  the  most  just  of  all 

beautiful  or  aid  in  the  realization  of  the  systems  of  taxation.     It  is  merely  taking 

ambitious  plans  which  our  cities  are  be-  that  which  has  been  created  by  society, 

ginning  to  project?     Has  municipal  tax-  The  4,000  million  dollars  of   land-values 

ation  anything  to  do  with   the  price  of  in  New  York  City,  equal  to  two-thirds  of 

land?     Can  taxation  be  adjusted  to  pro-  the  cost  of  the  Civil  War,  is  due  to  the 

mote  a  social  poHcy  as  well  as  defray  the  growth    and    development   of    the    city, 

increasing  needs  of  the  community?  It  was  not  created  by  the  thrift,  enter- 

I    spent    some    years    as    secretary    of  prise,  or  ability  of  the  owners,  or  by  any 
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service  which  they  render  to  society. 
So  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  colossal 
value  is  an  unearned  increment.  It  is 
due  wholly  to  the  growth  of  population 
and  the  progress  of  society.  And  the 
tax  suggested  involves  merely  the  taking 
by  the  community  of  that  which  the 
community  has  created. 

NO   OTHER   CITY  REVENUE   REQUIRED 

Is  such  a  tax  adequate?  Can  we 
abandon  all  other  forms  of  revenue?  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  ground-rents  (not 
including  building-rents)  of  our  cities 
are  colossal.  They  far  exceed  every  pos- 
sible need  of  the  most  extravagant  com- 
munity. They  would  more  than  pay 
all  of  the  local  needs.  In  New  York 
City,  the  real  estate  is  valued  every 
year.  During  the  four  years  from  1904 
to  1908  the  value  of  the  land,  ex- 
clusive of  improvements,  increased  from 
$3,057,161,290  to  $3,843,165,597.  In  four 
years'  time  the  speculative  increase  alone 
amounted  to  $786,004,307,  or  nearly 
$200,000,000  a  year.  The  increase  is 
fairly  normal  from  year  to  year  and  re- 
flects the  birth-rate  and  the  growth  of 
population.  During  these  four  years  the 
total  expenditures  of  the  city  amounted  to 
about  $160,000,000  a  year,  or  $40,000,000 
less  than  the  speculative  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  land.  With  perfect  safety 
New  York  could  declare:  ^'We  will  levy 
no  taxes  on  real  estate  or  personal  prop- 
erty in  191 1 ;  we  will  abandon  all  revenues 
from  licenses,  from  the  excise  taxes  and  all 
other  forms  of  revenue,  and  will  content 
ourselves  with  the  increase  in  value  which 
takes  place  in  the  land.  From  this  source, 
which  is  our  creation,  we  will  run  the  city 
and  relieve  all  property  and  business  from 
taxation."  Under  such  a  proposal,  which 
would  take  not  a  penny  of  anything  which 
exists  to-day,  the  city  could  be  operated 
and  in  addition  enjoy  a  surplus  which 
would  build  a  subway  every  year  equal 
to  the  first  one  constructed  from  the 
Battery  to  Harlem,  and  at  no  cost  to  the 
people  of  the  city.  The  German  statisti- 
cians estimate  that  land-values  in  a  grow- 
ing city  increase  at  the  rate  of  about  4  per 
cent,  a  year,  which  would  be  somewhat 
less  than  the  increase  above  indicated. 


New  York  City  is  not  exceptional. 
Similar  investigations  and  assessments 
in  Boston,  Washington,  San  Francisco, 
and  elsewhere  show  that  the  speculative 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  land  amounts 
to  more  than  the  annual  expenditures  of 
these  cities. 

But  even  were  land- values  stationary, 
the  present  ground-rents  far  exceed  the 
city's  needs.  In  New  York  the  land-rent 
(not  including  building-rents)  enjoyed 
by  ground  landlords  amounts  to  approx- 
imately $200,000,000  a  year.  This  is 
arrived   at  by  assuming   that   the   total 


The  entire  circle  represents  New  York  City's  ground-rent;  the 
shaded  area  represents  $160,000,000  for  annual  expenditures;  the 
white  area,  $90,000,000,  shows  what  would  be  the  income  left  to 
the  owners  if  all  revenues  came  from  ground-rent  alone. 


The  entire  circle  represents  New  York  City's  annual  specu- 
lative increase  in  land-values;  the  white  segment  shows  the  pro- 
portion that  would  be  left  to  the  speculator  if  all  the  city's  ex- 
penditures were  paid  by  this  method  of  taxation  alone. 

assessed  value  of  $3,843,165,597  has  this 
value  by  reason  of  a  fair  return  in 
interest,  which,  figured  at  5  per  cent., 
amounts  to  $192,158,279.  This,  too,  is 
after  the  city  has  taken  in  taxation  at 
least  $50,000,000  from  these  total  rentals; 
so  that  the  total  fund  available  for  taxa- 
tion is  approximately  $250,000,000,  or 
nearly  $100,000,000  more  than  the  present 
local  budget. 

Were  the  city  to  abandon  all  other 
forms  and  sources  of  revenue  and  tax 
only  land-values,  the  distribution  of  ground- 
rent  would  be  as  follows:  Total  ground- 
or  land-rent  of  city  (including  taxes), 
$250,000,000.  Total  taxes  taken  from 
rent,  $160,000,000.  Total  income  left  to 
owners,  $90,000,000. 
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Let  us  see  what  would  follow  from 
exempting  houses  and  buildings  from 
taxation  and  an  increase  in  the  rate  on 
land.  How  would  it  affect  the  building 
of  cities  and  the  housing  of  the  people? 
What  are  the  social  and  industrial  con- 
sequences of  such  a  taxing  poHcy? 

PENALIZING   INDUSTRIOUS   OWNTERS 

France  levies  a  tax  on  windows.  As 
one  travels  through  French  villages  he 
sees  the  windows  of  the  peasant  sealed 
up  with  cement.  The  people  Hve  in 
darkness  in  order  to  escape  a  tax.  During 
the  eighteenth  century  a  chimney-tax 
was  imposed  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  tenant 
met  the  tax  by  tearing  down  his  chimneys. 
He  preferred  to  live  in  the  dirt  and  smoke 
of  a  chimney-less  cabin  rather  than  be 
taxed.  The  tax  destroyed  the  thing  taxed, 
just  as  it  always  tends  to  do. 

Economists  all  protest  against  these 
medieval  taxes.  They  smile  at  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  French  statesmen. 
Are  we  in  America  any  wiser  than  the 
French  in  our  methods  of  local  taxation? 
They  are  probably  just  as  honest  in  their 
approval  of  the  window-taxes  as  we  are 
in  our  admiration  of  the  tax  on  houses  and 
improvements  which  discourages,  fines, 
and  punishes  him  who  builds  a  house,  or 
improves  his  estate,  or  erects  a  model 
tenement,  or  conforms  to  the  sanitary 
regulations  of  our  cities.  For  do  we  not 
tax  the  man  who  builds  a  beauti- 
ful building  more  heavily  than  him 
who  builds  an  ugly  one?  Do  we  not 
punish  with  a  fine  him  who  erects  a 
model  tenement,  and  thereby  encourage 
the  lazy  owner  who  is  content  wdth  his 
slum?  Do  we  not  penalize  the  farmer 
or  the  w^orkman  who  paints  his  house, 
or  adorns  his  dwelHng  with  things  of  art 
and  beauty,  or  employs  an  architect  in- 
stead of  a  contractor?  Do  not  our  laws 
in  eff'ect  applaud  the  man  w^ho  leaves  his 
property  and  his  land  as  disreputable  as 
possible?  Do  we  not  say  to  the  farmer: 
if  you  put  your  land  in  market  gardening 
we  will  assess  you  S500  an  acre,  but  if  you 
let  it  grow  up  in  weeds  we  wdll  assess  you 
but  $50  an  acre?  At  least  that  is  the  way 
it  appears  to  every  tax-payer,  be  he  great 
or  small.     It  consciously  or  unconsciously 


affects  his  mind  in  every  contemplated 
improvement.  These  are  the  arguments 
that  are  advanced  to  village  and  township- 
assessors  by  farmers  and  home-owners 
who  resent  instinctively  the  injustice  of 
being  taxed  because  they  do  a  thing  for 
which  they  know  they  should  be  ap- 
plauded. Further  than  this,  we  encourage 
men  to  hold  land  idle.  We  discourage 
improvements.  This  is  clearly  the  result 
of  taxing  houses,  buildings,  crops,  machin-  _; 
ery,  and  personal  property. 


BUILD    A    FIRE    BEHIND    THE    SPECULATOR 

Now  let  us  see  what  would  happen  to 
the  idle  land-speculator,  to  the  man  who 
does  nothing  with  his  land  in  the  city  or 
in  the  suburbs,  as  well  as  to  the  energetic 
farmer  who  wants  to  own  as  beautiful 
a  house  as  possible,  to  the  man  who  erects 
a  fine  apartment  or  a  model  tenement,  to 
the  man  who  instals  new  plumbing  and 
compKes  with  all  the  tenement  regula- 
tions— if  we  were  to  reverse  our  present 
system  and  repeal  all  taxes  on  improve- 
ments and  houses.  We  should  then  give 
legal  encouragement  to  the  things  that 
we  most  want:  to  buildings,  to  houses  and 
factories,  to  model  tenements,  to  truck 
gardening,  to  art,  architecture,  and  beauty. 
We  should  encourage  industry  and  cheapen 
the  prices  of  things  in  the  stores  as  well 
as  the  rents  in  the  cities.  We  should 
stamp  with  pubHc  approval  the  man  who 
contributes  to  the  well-being  of  humanity, 
rather  than  penalize  him  for  his  industry. 
We  should  encourage  the  man  who  pro- 
duces wealth.  These  surely  are  the  re- 
sults which  would  follow  from  ceasing  to 
tax  the  things  that  we  most  want,  just 
as  the  taxation  of  windows  and  chimneys 
led  to  their  disuse. 

HOW   A    SLEEPY   TO^VN   WAS  AROUSED 

But  stimulating  as  the  exemption  of 
houses  and  improvements  from  taxation 
would  be,  it  is  but  one  of  the  gains  which 
would  flow  from  the  reform  suggested. 
The  great  gain  would  come  in  another 
way.  I  have  seen  a  sleepy  town  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  converted  into  an  active 
manufacturing  community  by  the  assess- 
ment of  vacant  estates  as  building-sites 
rather  than  as  farming  land.     The  asses- 
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sors  placed  the  property  on  the  tax-rolls  unmixed  blessing.  We  should  feel  that 
at  what  it  was  worth  rather  than  at  it  is  a  crime  for  men  to  produce  bread 
what  the  owners  happened  to  use  it  for.  or  clothes  or  shoes  and  hold  them  merely 
In  consequence  the  owners  got  busy,  for  speculation.  And  yet  the  speculative 
They  divided  up  their  holdings,  which  holding  of  land  is  even  more  costly  to 
had  been  in  the  family  for  generations,  society  than  the  withholding  of  these 
They  sold  them  out  in  allotments.  In  necessities  of  life.  For,  given  the  land,  we 
a  few  years'  time  the  city  increased  in  can  produce  wealth;  and  the  forcing  of  idle 
population  more  than  50  per  cent.  People  land  into  the  market  would  bring  down 
acquired  homes  who  had  previously  been  its  price.  This  is  the  inevitable  result 
tenants.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  city  of  increasing  the  supply  of  any  commodity, 
underwent  a  change,  for  the  old  families  It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least  half 
were  no  longer  able  to  sit  idly  on  their  of  the  land  in  every  large  city  is  held  out 
land.  The  burden  of  taxation  was  so  of  use  all  the  time  by  speculators.  The 
great  that  it  had  to  be  sold.  And,  having  second  influence  that  cheapens  land-values 
sold  the  land,  the  owners  had  to  invest  is  the  reduction  of  the  rent  or  income 
their  money.  They  organized  industry,  which  it  produces.  For  a  tax  on  land- 
established  new  enterprises,  gave  employ-  values  is  paid  by  the  landlord;  it  is  taken 
ment  to  workmen,  and  produced  wealth,  from  ground-rent.  The  landlord  cannot 
The  fire  which  was  started  behind  the  shift  it  on  to  some  one  else  as  he  can  a  j 
idle  land-speculator  set  a  hundred  other  tax  on  houses  or  on  any  other  wealth  pro-  ' 
forces  in  motion  which  redounded  to  the  duced  under  competition.  I  need  hardly 
well-being  of  the  community.  verify  this  from  authorities,  yet  an  appre- 
This  is  the  first  effort  of  an  increased  ciation  of  this  fact  is  so  fundamental  to 
tax  on  land.  It  penalizes  ''the  dog  in  an  understanding  of  tl^e  effects  which 
the  manger."  It  checks  speculation.  It  would  follow,  that  I  quote  two  leading 
brings  land  into  use.  I  have  always  economists  on  the  subject.  Ricardo,  the 
felt  that  the  colossal  building  operations,  great  Enghsh  poHtical  economist,  says: 
which  have  completely  altered  the  appear-  ''a  tax  on  rent  would  affect  rent  only;  it  || 
ance  of  the  city  of  New  York  within  the  would  fall  wholly  on  landlords,  and  could  not  ' 
last  ten  years,  had  their  origin  in  the  be  shifted  to  any  class  of  consumers.  The 
change  of  the  taxing  methods  in  1903.  landlord  could  not  raise  rent." 
In  that  year  the  land  was  assessed  at  its  John  Stuart  Mill  confirms  this  state- 
full  value.     The  burden  of  taxation  was  ment.     He  says: 

so  great  that  men  had  to  use  their  land  uj^\^^  ^^  ^^^^  f^^^  ^j^^Uy  ^^  ^^^  ]and- 

m  Its  most  productive  way.     It  is  this  ^^^^     ^here  are  no  means  by  which  he  can 

that   has   brought   down    the   antiquated  shift  the  burden  upon  any  one  else.    A  tax 

buildings   and   substituted   for   them   the  on  rent,  therefore,  has  no  effect  other  than 

wonderful     creations    which    have    been  the  obvious  one.     It  merely  takes  so  much 

erected  in  their  stead.     It  has  been  said  from  the  landlord  and   transfers  it  to  the 

that  the  cities  of  Ohio  always  witness  a  state." 

building  boom  following  upon  the  decennial  Let  us  make   the  statement  concrete, 

appraisal  of  real  estate.     And  it  is  reason-  If  a  man  is  getting  $50  a  year  ground-rent 

able  to  beheve  that  this  is  true.  from  a  piece  of  land,  the  land  is  worth 

the  capitaHzed  value  of  the  ground-rent, 

TO  BRING  IDLE  LAND  TO  MARKET  ^^   i^^^^^      ^^^   if    ^j^e    state   increases 

But   I  have   not   yet   touched   on   the  the  tax  and  takes  $20  of  this  ground-rent, 

greatest  of  all  benefits  which  would  fol-  the   landlord's   income   will   fall   to   $30, 

low  city-planning,  the  building  of  cities,  which  (capitalized  as  before)  makes  the 

and    the    housing    question  — and    that  land    worth    $600.     If    the    tax    is    still 

benefit    is    the    cheapening    of    land.     It  further    increased    to    4    per    cent.,    the 

would  do  this  in  two  ways.     First,   the  capital  value  of  the  land  is  reduced  to 

taxation    of   land    forces   it   into   use;  it  $200;   and  if  the  tax  is  increased  to  5  per 

brings  it  tc   the  market.     And  this  is  an  cent.,  the  capital  value  of  the  land  dis- 
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appears  altogether,  for  all  of  its  earnings 
have  been  taken  in  taxes.  In  other  words, 
ground-rent  is  the  income  that  is  left 
after  taxes  are  deducted.  If  taxes  are 
increased,  rent  is  decreased.  If  taxes  are 
diminished,  rent  is  increased.  The  land- 
lord and  the  state  are  really  partners  in 
the  ownership  of  the  land. 

THE   LAND-OWNER  PAYS   THE   TAX 

It  may  be  said  that  the  landlord  will 
meet  any  increase  in  taxes  by  an  increase 
in  rent,  just  as  the  taxes  on  sugar,  clothes, 
or  any  other  commodity  are  shifted  to 
the  final  consumer.  But  this  he  cannot 
do,  as  experience  has  demonstrated.  The 
land-tax  remains  wiiere  it  is  originally 
placed.  Certainly,  so  far  as  vacant  land 
is  concerned,  there  is  no  one  but  the  land- 
lord to  pay  the  taxes.  He  could  only 
shift  the  tax  by  leasing  the  land  to  some 
one  to  use;  and  if  all  the  land  were  thus 
brought  into  use,  the  competition  of 
sellers  and  users  would  be  such  that  this 
of  itself  would .  bring  down  the  price  of 
land,  just  as  it  does  the  price  of  every- 
thing else. 

It  is  this  cheapening  of  land-values 
that  is  so  important  in  the  solution  of 
the  housing  question  or  the  planning  of 
cities.  This,  with  the  stimulus  to  use 
the  land,  would  bring  about  a  revolution 
in  city-building  that  would  surpass  all 
of  the  regulatory  measures  and  all  of  the 
health  and  sanitary  inspection  that  can 
be  dexised.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
building  of  homes  should  not  inspire  the 
same  sort  of  ingenuity,  skill,  and  scien- 
tific enthusiasm  that  is  awakened  by  the 
building  of  automobiles.  And  such  skill 
would  be  awakened  were  the  land-owner 
subjected  to  the  same  sort  of  pressure  that 
drives  the  manufacturer  and  the  business 
man.  This  the  taxation  of  land  will 
bring  about.  And  if  the  owner  of  land 
were  compelled  to  build  houses,  and  were 
those  houses  reHeved  from  taxation,  there 
would  arise  a  competition  for  tenants 
that  would  of  itself  solve  the  housing 
problem.  Then  owners  would  introduce 
beauty  and  the  latest  sanitary  devices 
from  necessity  rather  than  from  legal 
compulsion.  The  builders  would  be 
moved  by  self-interest  to  devise  attrac- 


tive homes  rather  than  warehouses  for 
human  beings.  Home  -  building  is  a 
backward  industry.  It  has  not  begun 
to  keep  pace  with  other  things.  In  all 
essentials  we  build  houses  much  as  we 
did  fifty  years  ago.  The  reason  is  that 
population  is  always  outrunning  the  sup- 
ply of  houses.  Almost  anything  can  be 
rented  in  our  cities,  no  matter  how  cheap, 
tawdry,  or  unhomelike  it  may  be. 

Tliis  I  think  is  verified  by  New  York 
City.  No  city  in  the  world  approaches 
the  American  metropoHs  in  the  con- 
venience, attractiveness,  and  splendor 
of  the  office-buildings  and  apartment- 
houses,  or  the  wonderful  ingenuity  of 
the  hotels.  Buildings  begin  to  be  anti- 
quated almost  as  soon  as  they  are  com- 
pleted. Twenty  years'  time  sees  a  great 
reduction  in  their  rent,  or  brings  about 
their  demolition.  This  is  not  due  to  the 
high  price  of  land.  If  that  were  the 
cause,  London  would  surpass  New  York 
in  splendor,  and  Chicago  would  vie  with 
it.  It  is  due  to  the  honest  valuation  of 
land  and  the  high  tax  imposed  upon  it. 
And  if  we  carried  the  tax  still  higher, 
if  we  doubled  the  existing  rate,  land- 
lords would  be  compelled  to  enter  a  race 
for  tenants  just  as  automobile  manu- 
facturers now  race  for  purchasers.  House 
and  apartment  building  and  the  housing 
question  would  be  subject  to  the  same 
laws  of  competition  that  govern  other 
businesses. 

This  cheapening  of  land,  which  can  be 
carried  to  any  extent  by  taxation,  would 
make  city  building  easy.  It  would  en- 
able parks,  boulevards,  and  docks  to 
be  acquired  and  developed;  it  would 
permit  the  location  of  public  buildings 
and  the  opening  up  of  open  spaces  and 
playgrounds.  Public  buildings  could  be 
grouped  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  of 
arcliitectural  effect,  while  suburbs  could 
be  laid  out  in  a  generous  and  beautiful 
manner.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
cities  of  the  future  should  not  be  garden 
cities  —  just  such  garden  cities  as  Wash- 
ington, Diisseldorf.  Frankfort,  and  a  dozen 
cities  in  Europe  —  just  such  garden  cities 
as  have  been  planned  by  philanthropists 
and  business  men.  The  only  obstacle 
is  the  prohibitive  price  of  city  land. 
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The    great    advantage    of    the    reform  to  buy  farming  land  within  twenty  miles 

suggested  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  auto-  of  any  large  city  and  see  the  prices  which 

matic.     An    ounce    of    taxation    will    do  are  asked.    Study  the  metropolitan  values 

more   to  clean  up   a   slum   than  a  score  asked  for  business  sites  in  the  Western 

of    sanitary    policemen.      Self-interest    is  cities. 

the  moving  force  in  all  other  business.  The  cities  of  Australasia  as  well  as 
Why  should  it  not  be  made  operative  those  of  northwest  Canada  have  already 
on  the  land-owner?  He  has  no  vested  recognized  the  justice  as  well  as  the  ex- 
right  to  be  made  rich  by  the  growth  of  pediency  of  exempting  improvements  from 
the  community.  Nor  has  he  any  vested  local  taxation.  Nearly  a  hundred  com- 
right  to  hold  land  out  of  use,  to  block  munities  in  Australasia  have  abolished 
the  orderly  development  of  the  city,  and  the  house  and  improvement-tax,  while 
at  the  same  time  make  the  price  of  within  the  last  few  years  quite  a  number 
all  other  land  so  high  that  the  rents  of  of  the  new  cities  in  western  Canada  have, 
the  whole  community  are  forced  up  in  by  municipal  action,  done  the  same  thing, 
consequence.  For  that  is  what  happens.  The  inspiration  of  this  action  was  in 
It  is  the  withholding  of  land  from  use  each  case  the  same.  It  was  the  desire 
that  explains  the  high  rents  of  our  cities;  to  check  land-speculation  and  encourage 
it  is  this  that  lies  at  the  root  of  the  hous-  building.  And  the  testimony  of  all  these 
ing  problem;  it  is  this  that  is  responsible  experiments  is  to  the  same  effect.  Ofh- 
for  the  high  cost  of  living  —  for  only  a  cials,  business  men,  and  ordinary  citizens 
fraction  (and  a  very  small  fraction)  of  the  unite  in  admitting  that  the  burden  of 
land  in  America  is  used.  And  yet  it  is  taxation  has  tended  to  the  breaking-up  of 
all  owned.  And  I  have  never  met  a  great  estates;  it  has  led  to  an  encourage- 
land-owner  who  did  not  feel  that  his  ment  to  building  that  was  unprecedented, 
land  was  worth  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  and  has  stimulated  not  only  the  building 
more  than  it  would  really  produce.     Try  of  homes  but  their  ownership  as  well. 


A  CHANCE  FOR  STATESMANSHIP 

THE  EXPIRATION  OF  OUR  TREATY  WITH  JAPAN  AFFORDS  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  A  LARGE- 
VISIONED   POLICY  WORTHY  OF  OUR  TRADITIONS— NEW  LIGHT  ON 
SECRETARY  KNOX'S    MANCHURIAN   POLICY 

By  W.  B.  H. 

AN  UNUSUAL  opportunity  presents  modore  Perry,  Townsend    Harris,  Anson 

/A       itself    to    Secretary    Knox  —  an  Burlingame,   and  John  A.   Bingham.     It 

-^  -^     opportunity  to  promote  the  influ-  is    an    opportunity    to    compel,    at    one 

ence  of  the  United  States  in  the  councils  of  stroke,     the   -enduring    friendship    of    a 

world-politics;   an  opportunity  to  ensure  nation    and    people    who    awakened    to 

years   of   peace   between    the    two   great  modern  Hfe  in  a  spirit  of  gratitude  toward 

nations  which  face  each  other  on  opposite  us,  but  whose  gratitude  has  been  cooled 

sides  of  the  Pacific;   an  opportunity  to  do  by    the    nervous    and    ungrounded    sus- 

a    magnanimous     act    with    the    broad,  picions    which    we    have    lately    allowed 

humane  outlook    that    characterized    and  ourselves  to  harbor,  and  the  ungenerous 

secured  the  triumph  of  American  diplo-  temper    which    has    lately    marked    our 

macy  in  the  Orient  in  the  days  of  Com-  bearing  toward  them.  y>[ 
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Our  treaty  with  Japan  will  terminate 
(according  to  the  \dew  of  the  Department 
of  State)  in  191 2.  Japan's  treaties  with 
other  great  Powers  will  terminate  July 
17,  1911. 

Our  treaty  with  Japan,  as  originally 
drawn  by  Secretary  Gresham  and  Minister 
Kurino,  provided  that  it  should  go  into 
operation  on  July  17,  1899,  and  remain  in 
force  for  twelve  years  from  that  date. 
The  Senate,  however,  amended  it  with  a 
clause  which  provided  that  either  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  might,  any  time 
after  the  twelve  years  had  expired,  give 
notice  of  intention  to  terminate  the 
arrangement,  whereupon  the  treaty  would 
expire  twelve  months  later.  The  effect 
of  the  Senate  amendment  was  to  give 
the  document  a  year's  longer  hfe  than 
that  enjoyed  by  the  conventions  between 
Japan  and  the  other  Powers. 

Whatever  may  have  been  in  the  mind 
of  the  Senate  when  the  extra  clause  was 
added,  there  is  now  evident  no  good 
reason  why  it  should  be  taken  advantage 
of;  there  is  good  reason  why  it  should 
be  waived  and  the  treaty  be  permitted 
to  die  on  the  date  originally  fixed  for  its 
dissolution. 

Heretofore  the  United  States  has  always 
been  a  leader  among  Western  Powers 
deaUng  w^th  Japan;  if  now  we  wait 
to  negotiate  our  new  treaty  until  the 
date  upon  which  we  may  wath  technical 
justice  insist,  we  shall  have  lost  our 
leadership — shall  have  fallen  into  the 
position  of  a  follower  of  the  European 
Governments. 

When  the  discrepancy  was  first  called 
to  public  attention,  a  momentarily  grati- 
f}ing  theory  was  advanced  that  it  afi'orded 
an  advantage  to  us,  in  this  respect, 
namely:  that  it  threw  upon  the  European 
Powers  the  burden  of  the  negotiations, 
lea\'ing  it  to  the  United  States  only  to 
reap  (under  the  "most  favored  nation" 
clause)  the  fruits  of  their  labors. 

To  minds  more  shrewd  than  wise, 
that  may  seem  good  poHcy.  To  true 
statesmen  of  the  t}^e  that  has  won  the 
greatest  triumphs  for  American  diplomacy 
by  independent,  frank,  open  dealing; 
to  statesmen  of  the  t}^e  of  Seward  and 
John  Hay  —  and  we  beheve  we  may  add 


Mr.  Knox  —  it  would  surely  seem  a 
cheap  and  unworthy  policy.  It  is  true 
that  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Holland,  and 
the  rest  of  them  were  saved  the  expense, 
the  long  preparation,  the  labors,  and  perils 
that  attended  the  expedition  of  Commodore 
Perry,  and  that,  nevertheless,  a  few  months 
later  they  entered  into  complete  enjoy- 
ment of  the  concessions  which  that  illus- 
trious sailor  and  diplomat  secured  for 
the  United  States.  But  there  is  only  one 
foreign  monument  on  Japanese  soil;  that 
commemorates  an  American  and,  in  the 
language  with  which  it  was  dedicated, 
"the  spot  on  which  the  modern  civiliza- 
tion of  our  Japanese  Empire  had  its 
beginning."  Lord  Elgin  followed  Town- 
send  Harris  into  the  Bay  of  Yeddo  a 
month  after  that  statesman-pioneer  had 
brought  to  a  conclusion  his  arduous 
labors  in  gi\'ing  the  Japanese  their  first 
lessons  in  the  principles  of  international 
intercourse,  and  without  labor  England 
secured  all  the  advantages  that  our 
minister  had  toiled  for.  But  the  prestige 
and  the  aft'ectionate  friendship  of  the  awak- 
ened nation  went  to  the  United  States. 

The  unique  regard  in  which  the  Japanese 
hold  America;  their  gratitude,  again  and 
again  confessed,  and,  except  for  a  few 
recent  superficial  disturbances,  as  strong 
to-day  as  it  was  a  generation  ago,  flows 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  habitually 
led,  in  deaHngs  between  Japan  and  the 
West.  We  were  the  first  to  offer  to 
restore  to  the  Japanese  the  right  to  fix 
their  own  tariff  duties,  innocently  sur- 
rendered in  their  earliest  treaties.  We 
like\\dse  first  consented  to  give  back  to 
Japan  the  right  to  try  foreigners  in  its 
own  courts.  Both  these  concessions  the 
European  Powers  denied  it  down  to  1894. 
We  alone,  of  the  three  Powers  whose 
ships  suffered  under  the  attack  of  the 
anti-foreign  daimio  of  Choshu,  refunded 
to  Japan  our  share  of  the  indemnity 
exacted  for  that  affair.  An  American 
President's  good  offices  were  volunteered 
and  employed  in  ending  the  Japan- China 
War.  Another  American  President  ten- 
dered the  mediation  which  brought  the 
Russo-Japanese  conflict  to  a  close. 

In  the  light  of  a  tradition  like  this,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  anyone  in  a  responsible 
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position  at  Washington  could  harbor  the  of  Korea  and  the  fast-growing  importance 

idea  of  dehberately  holding  back  until  the  of   its   concessions   in   Manchuria  —  vast               11 

European  Powers  had  done  our  work  for  regions  into  which  every  dictate  of  wise  '            '' 

us.     It  is  inconceivable,  and  it  is  not  the  poKcy  bids  it  pour  all  its  surplus  popula- 

case.     The  World's  Work  has  been  at  tion.      In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907, 

pains  to  ascertain  whether  the  gentlemen  Japanese  immigrants  to  the  United 'states 

charged,  under  our  laws,  with  negotiating  numbered  31,000;   the  following  year  the 

treaties,  beheve  that  any  advantage  will  figure   fell   by   half;  in   the   year   ending 

accrue  to  us  from  the  circumstance  that  June  30,  1909,  it  fell  to  3,275;  in  the  year 

our  treaty  with  Japan  holds  good  a  year  ending   June   30th   last,   less    than  3,000 

longer.     No   one   in   the   Department   of  Japanese   came  in  —  travelers,    students, 

State  sees  any  possible  advantage  in  the  government  officials   exclusively.      There 

circumstance.     A  "most  favored  nation"  is  now  no  Japanese  immigration  to  restrict, 

clause    looks    forward    as  well   as  back-  There  is  no  need  for  an  immigration  clause 

ward,  and  any  favor  that  any  other  Power  in  the  treaty.     There  is  no  need  to  humili- 

obtains,  at  any  time  will  inure  to  us.  ate  a  friendly  people  by  insisting    on    a 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  no  favors  doubly    unnecessary   stipulation    that    is 

to  ask  of  Japan.     We  want  nothing  that  acutely  distasteful  to  them. 

Japan  will  not  freely  accord  us.     There  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  a  piece  of 

is  only  one  point  to  be  discussed,  whenever  real   statesmanship,    such   as   we   believe 

the  new   treaty  is  negotiated,   and   that  President  Taft  and  Mr.  Knox  are  capable 

point  is  of  not  the  slightest  practical  im-  of.     The    Japanese    Government    is    dis- 

portance    to    us.     It   is    of   very    serious  appointed  over  the  prospect  of  a  postpone- 

sentimental   importance   to   Japan  —  and  ment  of  the  negotiations  until  191 2.     It 

sentimental  considerations  are  most  serious  is  likely  that  the  Japanese  public  will  be 

to  a  people  newly  arrived  at  maturity,  puzzled  when  they  hear  of  the  delay.     It 

just  in  process  of  being  admitted  to  the  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  and  friendh- 

family  of  nations.  At  the  end  of  Article  ness,  it  would  be  conducive  to  our  prestige, 

II  of  the  present  treaty  is  a  clause  under  to  terminate  the  existing  treaty  and  to 

which    the    United    States    Government  make  a  new  one  at  once.     It  would  be 

expressly  reserves   the   right   to  Hmit  or  wisdom  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  our 

forbid  the  immigration  of  Japanese.  diplomacy  to  cancel,  unasked,  the  immigra- 

It  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  tion  clause.  What  that  would  mean  to  the 
United  States  has  and  would  have  that  Japanese  we  can  probably  not  imagine, 
right  were  the  treaty  silent.  It  is  an  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  would  revive 
attribute  of  a  sovereign  state  to  take  the  memory  of  our  championship,  against 
what  measures  it  deems  necessary  to  all  Europe,  of  Japan's  right  to  fix  its 
guard  its  shores;  we  now  watch  very  own  tariffs  and  run  its  own  courts,  stir 
closely  the  immigration  from  southern  anew  its  grateful  recollection  of^  our  de- 
Europe,  and  limit  it  according  to  our  own  cisive  part  in  introducing  it  into  the 
laws;  we  need  no  treaty  provision.  The  modern  world,  and  draw  from  it  such 
Article  II  clause  in  the  Japan  Treaty  is  a  pledges  of  its  loyal  friendship  that  the 
gratuitous  insult  to  a  friendly  people.  most   suspicious   could   no  longer  doubt. 

Doubly  gratuitous  and  doubly  an  in- 
sult, for  it  insists  brutally  on  a  right  of  The  present  moment  seems  to  mark  a 
which  we  not  only  have  no  need  to  speak,  pause  in  Far  Eastern  diplomacy,  and  it 
but  which  Japan  has  rendered  it  unneces-  might  not  be  amiss  to  glance  at  our  posi- 
isary  for  us  to  exercise.  Japan  is  now  tion  in  Asia.  Secretary  Knox's  policy 
voluntarily  limiting  its  emigration  to  is  popularly  beheved  to  have  suffered  a 
America  far  more  effectively  than  we  set-back  in  China.  The  fact  is,  as  we 
should  ever  be  able  to  limit  Japanese  beheve,  the  set-back  is  but  momentary, 
immigration.  It  has  been  doing  this  for  The  recent  incidents  of  our  Far  East- 
three  years,  and  that  it  will  continue  to  ern  diplomacy  are  these  three  — the  mci- 
do  so  is  made  certain  by  its  annexation  dent  of  the  Hu  Kuang  loan,  that  of  the 
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Chinch au-Aigun    Railway,    and    that    of  resenting    this     coalition,    had    signed   a 

the    Manchurian    neutrahzation    scheme,  prehminary    contract    with    the    Viceroy 

Some  new  information  may  now  be  given  of  Manchuria,  the  State  Department  was 

about  these  incidents.  appealed  to  for  any  support  it  might  be 

yy  able    to    give.     It   was   perfectly   willing 

to  see  the  plan  go  through,  and  determined 

The  HuKuang  loan  was  one  negotiated  to  offer  to  cooperate  with  the  British 
with  Chinamen  by  German,  French,  and  Foreign  Office  in  support  of  it.  At  the 
British  financiers.  Secretary  Knox  pro-  same  time,  it  resolved  to  submit  simul- 
tested  against  it  until  arrangements  were  taneously  another  proposition.  It  was 
made  whereby  American  financiers  par-  felt  that  if  the  United  States  was  to  back 
ticipated  in  it.  Secretary  Knox's  inter-  an  English  project  (as  the  Chinchau- 
ference  was  popularly  described  as  "dollar  Aigun  Railway  originally  was),  the  Eng- 
diplomacy"  and  was  ascribed  solely  to  lish  ought  to  be  asked  to  give  their  support 
his  friendly  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  to  an  American  proposal.  The  American 
Wall  Street  bankers.  The  fact,  of  course,  proposal  was  the  neutralization  of  Man- 
is  that  any  concern  for  American  bankers  churian  railroads. 

was  the  least  consideration  in  the  Secre-  It  is  perfectly  well  known  among  in- 
tary's  mind.  What  his  protest  accom-  formed  persons  (though  the  Department 
plished  was  this:  It  gave  this  Government  of  State  has  had  nothing  to  say  on  the 
a  standing  in  China;  and  it  assured  us  a  subject)  that  the  British  Foreign  Office 
hand  in  the  reformation  of  the  Chinese  looked  favorably  on  the  neutralization 
Government  now  beginning  ,  and  a  voice  idea  and  that  it  informed  Secretary  Knox 
in  the  revision  of  the  Chinese  currency  that  its  view  was  favorable.  Then,  and 
system  and  the  Chinese  tariffs.  For  the  then  only,  was  the  neutralization  proposi- 
interest  on  the  Hu  Kuang  loan  certain  tion  submitted  to  Tokio  and  St.  Peters- 
revenues    were    pledged;    the    holders    of  burg. 

this  loan,  therefore,  were  in  the  position  On  the  face  of  it,  it  would  appear  that 

of  enjoying  peculiar  rights  over  the  ad-  any  proposal  to  Russia  and  Japan  that 

ministration    of    these    revenues.     When  they  should  abandon  the  very  substantial 

the  revenue  and  fiscal  system  of  China  advantages  they  enjoyed  in  Manchuria, 

came  to  be  reformed,  the  British,  French  would  be  a  very  silly  proceeding.     Russia 

and  Germans  would  have  been  in  a  position  and  Japan  had  fought   too   bitterly  and 

to  say  to  the  United  States:    ''Our  rights  sacrificed  too  much  in  blood  and  treasure 

in    this   matter   are    clear,  but   on  what  to  gain  their  respective  footholds  in  this 

ground  do  you  profess  to  have  any  voice  rich  Chinese  province  to  give  them  up  at 

here?"  the  asking  of  an  American  Secretary  of 

Secretary    Knox's    protest    ought    not,  State.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 

therefore,   to  be  understood  at  all  as  a  when  it  first  became  known  in  America, 

piece  of  ''dollar  diplomacy";  its  motive  the  practically  unanimous  expression  was 

was  not  so  much  to  secure  an  opening  one    of    amused     surprise    at    Secretary 

for  American  capital  in  China  as  to  assure  Knox's  naivete. 

the  United  States  a  voice  in  the  impend-  Nevertheless,  there  may  be,  perhaps,  a 

ing  reformation  of  Chinese  affairs.  good  deal  on  the  other^side.     Undoubtedly 

The    Chinchau-Aigun   Railway  project  Secretary  Knox's    view    was,    and   prob- 

contemplated   a  North    and    South    line,  ably  is,  that  the  neutrahzation  plan  was 

one   hundred  or   one   hundred   and   fifty  one  of  large-visioned  statesmanship.     He 

miles  west  of  the  Manchurian  Railway,  undoubtedly   felt   that    the  Government, 

It  was  a  plan  conceived  by  the  English  if  not  the  people,  of  Japan  would  see  in 

firm  of  PauHngs  and  a  group  of  American  his  plan  a  chance  of  rehef  from  the  burdens 

bankers,  including  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Com-  of    administration    in    Manchuria;    while 

pany,  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Comipany,  the  First  their   proximity   to    that   province,    their 

National  Bank,    and    the    National    City  better  understanding  of  the  country  and 

Bank.     After  Mr.  Willard  Straight,  rep-  the  people,  the  commercial  start  they  had 
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already  gained,   the  advantage  they  en-  port  of  Great  Britain  had  been  pledged 

joyed   as  practically   sole   buyers   of   the  and  confidential  information  had  shown 

chief  Manchurian  product,  the  soy  bean,  that  there  was  at  least  a  fair  chance  of  its 

gave  them  a  position  so  far  in  advance  of  being    accepted    in    both    the    interested 

all  possible  competition  that  they  could  capitals, 
perfectly   well    afford    to    relinquish    any 
plan  for  poKtical  control.     The  Secretary 

beheved  that  there  was  a  sufficient  breadth         The  Far  Eastern  policy  of  the  United 

of  statesmanship  in  Tokio  to  appreciate  States  Government  has  been  very  greatly 

these  arguments,  though  he  knew  that  the  hampered  by  the  fact  that  China  has  had 

popular    sentiment    in    Japan    would    be  practically    no    responsible    government, 

averse    from    yielding   up   any  rights    in  At   the   present  moment   there   is   going 

Manchuria.  forward    a   reorganization   of   the    China 

As  for  Russia,  The  Wokld's  Work  has  Foreign   Office    and,  to   some   extent,  of 

excellent    reason    for    beheving   that  the  the   Grand   Council  of    the  Empire.     Of 

State  Department  had  confidential  infor-  this  reorganization  great   things  are  ex- 

mation  that  certain  persons  in  high  posi-  pected.     The  President  and  the  Secretary 

tion  in  St.   Petersburg  would  favor  the  of   State  have   felt   that   they  could  do 

neutrahzation    plan.     This    influence,    it  Httle   for   China  until   China  manifested 

is  beheved,  would  have  prevailed  had  not  a  disposition  to  do  something  for  itself, 

the  enemies  of  the  plan  given  it  premature  Such  a  disposition  is  now  pretty  clearly 

publicity   for   the   purpose   of   provoking  shown   in    the   revolutionary  changes  of 

hostile   public   sentiment.     The   neutraU-  which  we  speak.     The  names  that  follow 

zation  plan    was   not   published   first   in  may  look  queer  to  us,  and  be,  hard   to 

the  United  States.      It  was  given  out  in  pronounce,    but    it    behooves   Americans 

St.  Petersburg  by  some  one  who  wanted  to   get   acquainted  with  them,  for   they 

to  see  the  proposal  rejected  by  the  Russian  are  the  names  of  statesmen  of  the  first 

Government  and  who  believed   that   the  rank,  the  names  of  men  destined  to  play 

way  to  kill  it  was  to  expose  it  to  popular  deciding  parts  in  the  history  of  the  next 

criticism  before  it  had  been  digested  by  decade, 
the  diplomats.  Prince  Ching,  a  Manchu,  seventy  years 

The  Chinchau-Aigun  Railway  proposi-  old,  in  feeble  health,  still  remains  first  in 
tion  and  the  neutralization  proposal  failed  rank  in  the  Board  of  Foreign  Affairs; 
at  the  same  time  on  account  of  the  so  far  as  information  has  reached  the 
hostile  attitude  adopted  by  the  Russian  West,  Na-tung,  another  Manchu  of  pro- 
Government  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Japanese  proclivities,  is  second  in  rank. 
British  Foreign  Office's  sympathy— for  the  Na-tung  was  a  strong  man  in  his  time, 
moment  that  Russia  made  its  desires  but  he  suffered  a  stroke  of  paralysis  two 
known,  England  did  not  hesitate  to  years  ago,  and  it  is  expected  that  he  will 
break  its  pHghted  word  to  the  United  shortly  give  way,  and  give  way  to  no  less 
States.  "English  treachery,"  ''perfidious  a  personage  than  Yuan  Shih-kai,  the  most 
Albion"  were  phrases  much  heard  in  the  vigorous  and  progressive  of  Chinamen, 
neighborhood  of  the  White  House  and  Third  in  the  Board  of  Foreign  Affairs 
the  State  Department  building  in  the  was,  until  recently,  Liang  Tun-yen,  who 
early  days  of  March.  has  now  been  succeeded  by  Hu  Wei-te, 

The   Chinchau-Aigun   Railway   project  a  bright,  progressive  man  who  strongly 

is  but   temporarily  in   abeyance;   it  will  endorsed  Professor  Jenks's  monetary  plan 

unquestionably  be   heard  of   again.     For  for  China  in  1904.     Hu  Wei-te  was  for- 

the  neutrahzation    scheme,    there    would  merly  Minister  to  Russia  and  more  recently 

seem  to  be  no  future.     But,  in  justice  to  Minister  to  Japan,  and  so  he  may  be  pre- 

Secretary  Knox,  it  should  be  known  that  sumed  to  be  famihar  with  the   purposes 

it  was  not  an  idle  dream,  but  a  statesman-  of  those  Powers. 

like  conception  which  was  submitted  to         In  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Empire, 

the  interested  Powers  only  afier  the  sup-  Shih  Hsii,  one  of  the  old  conservative; 
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has  retired,  and  Wu  Yu-fen,  an  unsatis-  Yuan  Shih-kai,  was  forced  to  flee;  he  him- 

factory   appointment,    has   also   resigned,  self  proceeded  homeward,  fearing  for  his 

Shih  Hsli's  place  has  been  taken  by  Prince  head.     Tong  is  one  of  the  most  alert  and 

Yu-lang,    a    progressive    young    Manchu.  progressive  of  Chinamen,  and  his  return 

In  place  of  Wu  Yu-fen,  Hsli  Shih-chang,  to  public  life  almost  certainly  foreshadows 

the  best  Viceroy  Manchuria  ever  had,  a  the  return  of    Yuan    Shih-kai,    who   will 

progressive  man,  now  sits  in  the  Grand  succeed  Na-tung  as   the  active  head  of 

Council.  the  Board  of  Foreign  Affairs  or  else  go 

Hsli  Shih-chang  has  until  lately   been  into  the  Grand  Council. 
President  of    the    Board    of    Posts    and         Another    progressive,    just    recalled    to 

Communications.     He  is  succeeded  in  this  active  work,  is  Sheng  Hsiian-huai,  better 

position    by   his    friend,    the   well-known  known  as  Sheng  Kung-tao,  who  becomes 

Tong    Shao-yi.      It   will  be  remembered  Vice-President   of    the    Board    of    Posts 

that  Tong  visited  the  United  States  two  under    Tong.     Sheng    is    also    appointed 

years  ago,  ostensibly  to  thank  this  Govern-  to  assist  in  the  revision  of  the  monetary 

ment    for    the    remission    of    the    Boxer  system.     He   recently  wrote  a  pamphlet 

indemnity,  though  some  believe  that  he  on    the    subject,     advocating    the    gold 

came  to  invoke  American  aid  for  China,  standard  and  a  fiscal  plan  like  that  of 

and   to   offer   substantial   returns   for   it.  Japan. 

If  Tong  brought  such  a  message,  he  never         With  the  government  of  China  in  the 

dehvered  it.     While  he  was  on  liis  journey  hands  of  progressives  hke   these,   a  new 

the  Emperor,  Kuang  Su,  and  the  Empress  chapter   in    the   history   of   Far   Eastern 

Dowager  died,  and  Tong's  great  patron,  affairs  may  well  begin. 


THE  THEATRE  FOR  EVERYBODY 

TO  TRAIN  EVERY  COMMUNITY  TO  PRODUCE  ITS  OWN  PLAYS  WITH   ITS  OWN  TALENT - 

FAIRY  TALES  FOR  CHILDREN,  CLASSICS  FOR  STUDENTS,  AND 

DRAMA  FOR  ISOLATED  NEIGHBORHOODS 

BY 

MAEGUERITE  MERINGTON 

THE     functions     of      Everybody's  is    not    to   interfere   with    anybody.     Its 

Theatre,  as  I  see  it,  are  to  present  poHcy    is    wholly    constructive.     It   aims 

model  oerformances  of  standard  to  use  for  the  general  good  one  of  the 

plays  for  children,  for  students,  and  for  greatest  forces  inherent  in  human  nature, 

neighoorhoods,    with    a    view  ultimately  one  that  at  present  is  largely  undeveloped 

of  calling  on  these  three  groups  of  audi-  —the    dramatic,     story-teUing     instinct, 

ences  for  help,  under  proper  regulation,  in  the  passion  for  the  stage, 
the  active  presentation  of  the  plays.  The  Children's  Theatre,  as  one  phase 

True,  performances  on  these  lines  are  of  this  universal  theatre  may  be  called, 

often  given,  but  owing  to  their  sporadic  would    present    the    fairy-tale    play,    the 

nature  a  great  deal  of  good  time  and  energy  fantasy,    the   parable,   and   simple   forms 

are  wasted;  moreover,  from  lack  of  neces-  of    pageantry.     At    the    imaginative    age 

sary  preparation,  the  best  results  cannot  be  great  truths  and  every-day  facts  are  best 

obtained.     However   the   present   project  brought  home  to  head  and  heart  through 
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the    portals    of    make-believe.     Whether  Mohammed,  in  simpler  garb    would   so 

as  individuals  we  approve  of  it  or  not,  to    the    mountain.     A    full    reproduction 

drama  is  going  on  about  us  in  the  city  of    the    New     Theatre's     representation 

streets  — the     city     children's     nursery,  of  ^'The  Blue  Bird"  would  be  at  once 

Why   not   recognize   it   as   we   recognize  too    cumbersome    and    costly    to    carry 

the  need  of  drinking-fountains  to  quench  about  town.     But,  in  these  days,  wonders 

a  good  thirst  and  counteract  a  bad  one?  can  be  worked  with  stereopticon  views. 

Why   not   utilize   it    to    supplement    the  phonographic  reproductions  of  the  human 

class-room  work  of  book  and  precept  in  voice,  and  othei  kinds  of  modern  wizardry, 

teaching    spoken    language,    in    enlarging  Add   to   such   devices   a  good   reader,   a 

and  purifying  the  vocabulary,  in  pointing  trained  speaker,  a  born  storv- teller;  add 

the  moral  through  the  adornment  of  the  also  a  small  band  ol  actors  to  present,  if 

tale,  and  all  in  the  name  of  entertainment?  need  be  without  scenery,  the  saHent  scenes 

The  Students'  Theatre  —  the  second  —  and  the  result  would  not  shame  Maeter- 
phase  —  would  present  the  classical  drama  hnck's  beautiful  conception, 
and  authorized  dramatizations  of  classic  In  a  row  stand  bake-shop,  moving- 
works,  which  students  are  required  to  picture  palace,  and  the  saloon.  At  the 
study  in  their  school  and  college  courses,  first,  for  five  cents  you  buy  a  loaf  —  the 
Whenever  there  is  a  Shakespearian  matinee  staff  of  material  life.  At  the  next,  a 
in  town,  one  may  see  it  crowded  with  nickel  admits  you  from  the  cold  street  to 
enthusiastic  students  and  teachers,  a  warm  room,  or  from  the  baking  street 
Looking  on,  it  has  often  struck  me  with  to  an  electrically  fanned  room,  where 
wonder  that  such  an  audience  (which  your  desire  for  drama,  action,  and  ad- 
should  be  a  model  audience)  is  not  nearly  venture  will  be  fed  by  the  pictorial  device, 
so  ideal  as  the  gallery-gods.  With  their  And  at  the  corner  your  nickel  will  procure 
noses  glued  to  their  books  as  they  try  you  social  intercourse  with  your  kind  and 
in  the  dim  shadows  to  follow  the  text,  a  draught  of  forgetfulness,  a  brief  respite 
with  only  a  casual  eye  for  the  stage,  they  from  the  carking  cares  of  life.  Supposing 
neither  get  their  full  enjoyment  nor  that  by  traveling  a  little  farther  —  not 
their  money's  worth,  as  do  the  newsboys,  so  far  as  to  have  to  pay  carfare  —  and 
with  their  lofty  disdain  for  disputed  by  paying  rather  more,  one  were  enabled 
passages,  to  whom 'Hhe  play's  the  thing."  to  witness  something  proportionately 
A  Students'  Theatre  performance  would  better  than  the  five-cent  entertainment: 
require  proper  preparation  from  both  do  you  think  that  the  neighborhood  would 
sides  of  the  footlights,  the  stage  being  fail  to  profit  by  the  chance? 
used  to  visualize,  to  clothe  in  bodily  form  All  over  the  country,  we  are  told,  people  in 
what  has  been  studied  in  the  printed  word,  rural  districts  (farmers'  wives  and  the  like) 
Elaborate  performances  are  not  part  of  are  going  insane  from  want  of  variety  — • 
the  present  plan.  Great  acting  will  hardly  variety  meaning  food  for  mind  and 
be  available,  except  when  some  great  spirit,  enlightened  entertainment.  And 
actor    generously  gives  an  object   lesson,  think    how    many    miles    those    people 

The  Neighborhood  Theatre  —  the  third  will  travel  when  there  is  a  show— Hterally 
phase  —  would  present  dramatic  master-  and  pathetically  a  show — in  the  nearest 
pieces  in  neighborhoods  remote  from  town!  Given  a  gypsy  wagon  and  a 
theatres  where  such  occasionally  may  be  circus  tent,  the  stereopticon  views,  the 
seen.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  ''The  phonograph,  some  simple,  easily  manip- 
Blue  Bird."  The  New  Theatre,  in  New  ulated  scenery,  your  small  band  of  act- 
York,  in  a  spirit  of  true  neighborhness,  ors  and  the  story-teller,  all  going  forth 
is  offering  an  opportunity  to  the  poorer  under  auspices  so  widely  known  and 
class  of  theatre-goers  to  witness  perform.-  accredited  as  to  command  confidence; 
ances  at  prices  within  their  means.  Now  and  given  a  Shakespeare  play—  do  you 
the  neighborhood  theatre  would  not  think  that  it  could  not  so  be  given,  and 
have  thus  to  discriminate.  It  would  not  to  appreciative  audiences?  Again  I  say, 
have  to  bring  the  mountain  to  Mohammed :  let  us  try ! 
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The  Theatre  Universal  as  yet  needs  no  enemies  for  the  present  plan.  But  my 
building  or  buildings.  It  is  as  yet  but  an  faith  is  strong  that  in  these  days  of  ad- 
idea — an  idea  that  through  this  word  of  vancing  thought  its  enemies  will  be  far 
mine  is  making  its  appeal  for  a  hearing,  outnumbered  by  its  friends.  Some  years 
for  intelligent  criticism,  and  for  sympa-  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  a 
thy.  It  may  become  a  national  move-  large  audience  in  the  Chautauqua  audi- 
ment,  or  it  may  be  taken  up  by  cities,  torium,  my  subject  being  the  drama. 
It  will  need  an  organization,  headquarters,  I  was  warned  in  advance  that  the  subject 
and  a  head.  Its  purpose  is  to  carry  out  might  be  unpopular  with  many  of  my 
the  idea  that  the  theatre,  as  such,  shall  hearers,  since  these  were  largely  drawn 
be  incorporated  into  education —  educa-  from  the  rural  strongholds  of  conservatism 
tion  being  used  in  its  broadest  sense  as  to  which  an3^thing  that  savors  of  the  foot- 
concerning  itself  with  the  enlightened  lights  is  anathema.  I  was  to  be  used, 
amusement  of  the  people.  they  frankly  and  smilingly  informed  me, 

Even  as  libraries  and  schools  are  placed  as  a  feeler,  an  entering  wedge,  a  forerunner, 

in  localities  where  they  are  most  accessi-  But  to-day  that  same  Chautauqua  fear- 

ble    to    those    needing    them,    so    should  lessly  invites  actors  and  actresses  to  be 

the  performances  be  carried  to  such  lo-  its    honored    guests. 

calities.     Every    quarter    of    a    city    has         Let  me  here  say  with  emphasis  that  it 

halls  suited  for  representations;   and  pro-  is  no  part  of  the  plan  to  train  or  to  en- 

fessional   theatres   could   be   engaged   for  courage   children   to   be   trained   for   the 

special    matinee    performances    that    re-  stage.     I  regard  it  as  no  more  the  duty 

quire  full-stage  equipment.     Ac  first  the  of    the   state   to   prepare   children   to  be 

machinery  would  have  to  be  put  in  motion  actors  than  to  be  shoemakers,  typists,  or 

by  the  contributions  of  private  individ-  architects.     But   I   do   regard   the   stage, 

uals,  just  as  the  free  kindergarten  move-  rightly   employed,    as   part   of   a   broad, 

ment    was    started    in    New  York   City,  general   training.     To   language  it  is  in- 

A  small  group  of  devoted  teachers  preached  valuable  —  and  what  trade  is  there,  what 

kindergarten  privately  and  publicly  and  calling,  in  which  language  is  not  a  tool? 

persuaded  philanthropic  persons  to  endow  How  many  ministers  there  are  who  preach 

a  few  kindergartens  as  a  demonstration  good  sermons.     And  how  few  who  preach 

of  the  value  of  j:he  idea  to  education  as  ad-  good   sermons   well.     Their   most   telling 

ministered  by  the  common-school  system,  weapon  —  simple,    plain,    good    speech  — 

The  demonstration  took  time,  but  in  the  they  have  never  thought  it  worth  their 

end   the   good   cause  won,   as   sooner  or  while    to    cultivate.     And    I    am   heretic 

later  every   cause   that  is   a  good   cause  enough  to  think  that  there  are  actors  — 

must  win  —  and  kindergartens  are  a  vital  aye,  and  good  ones  —  who  would  be  still 

part  of  the  public-school  system  of  Amer-  better   actors   had   they  had  the  proper 

ica  to-day.  training. 

By    charging    moderate    prices    for    its         The  theatre  was  part  of  the  national 

performances  when  these  assume  a  public  life  of   the   Greeks  in  their  civilization's 

character,      the      Everybody's      Theatre  heyday — and  there  are  matters  in  which 

should    contribute    to    its    own    support,  we   have   yet   to   outstrip  the  wisdom  of 

And  if  its  worth  to  the  state  is  demon-  the  Greeks. 

strated  beyond  a  doubt,  the  state  beyond         Educationally,   the  duty   of   the   state, 

a  doubt  will  contribute  to  its  maintenance,  as  I  conceive  it,  is  to  train  children  in 

as  in  the  case  of  museums,  libraries,  and  such  wise  as  best  to  fit  them  generally 

all  specialized  good  things  that  make  for  to  earn  their  living  and  to  become  good 

the  general  good  thing.  citizens,    bringing    the    highest   ideals    to 

Just  as  the  kindergarten  idea  met  with  both  responsibiHties.     And  to  that  great 

opposition  because  it  introduced  the  ele-  end  I  believe  that  what  is  here  described 

ment   of   play    as    a    constructive    factor  as  the  Everybody's  Theatre    will    in    its 

into    the    class-room,    it   is  possible  that  place    and  relative  proportion  be  an  effi- 

the    very    name    of    theatre    may    make  cient  aid. 


MEN  IN  ACTION 


HE  got  up  at  four-something  in  the 
inky  blackness  of  the  night,  and 
the  tropical  dawn  found  him 
hanging  for  dear  hfe  to  the  top  of  an  old 
box-car  that  swayed  and  lurched  along  a 
zig-zag  construction-track  up  into  the  jun- 
gle. Then  came  a  grinding  of  brakes  and 
the  man  dropped  off  into  a  foot  of  sticky 
mud  where  the  track  ended. 

The  blue  transparency  faded  out  of 
the  sky  and  the  sun  came  up  in  a  steaming 
hot  mist  as  he  started  ahead,  sliding  down 
the  end  of  a  dirt  embankment  and  taking 
a  trail  that  led  through  the  swamps. 
A  mile  or  so  of  that,  then  a  hard  climb  up 
a  weed- tangled  hill,  and  at  last  there 
stretched  before  him  a  long,  khaki  tent  — 
the  Monte  Lirio  field-hospital  of  the 
Canal  Zone.  The  physician  in  charge 
of  the  Gatun  district.  Dr.  Emmett  Ire- 
land Vaughn,  was  merely  paying  his 
weekly  visit. 

''That  was  just  one  of  the  regular 
inspection  days,"  said  the  man  who  tells 
the  story.  ''I  started  out  with  him  at 
another  time  on  a  tour.  Dr.  Vaughn 
spent  half  a  morning  picking  his  way  over 
ties  and  dodging  construction-trains  — 
they  come  up  on  you  like  a  flash,  and  the 
whole  place  is  so  noisy  that  you  can  never 
hear  them  —  to  get  to  the  spillway  field- 
hospital.  And  then  it  took  almost  a  day 
of  weary  walking  to  go  through  every 
kitchen  and  mess  and  dining-room  in  all 
Gatun,  from  one  side  of  the  valley  to 
the  other. 

"Just  as  incidents,  the  doctor  exam- 
ined a  woman  with  heart-trouble,  set  a 
broken  arm,  gave  a  native  some  medicine 
for  a  'bad  feel  on  de  inside,'  and  pulled  a 
tooth.  After  that  he  laid  out  a  site  for  a 
building,  and  showed  a  native  carpenter 
how  to  measure  up  the  flooring  for  a  new 
hospital  tent. 

''The  next  morning  one  of  the  dispen- 
sary assistants  was  sick,  and  the  doctor 
took  over  the  man's  work  in  addition  to 
his  own,  doling  out  medicine  until  a  frantic 


telephone-call  sent  him  clattering  out  on  a 
lumbering  ambulance  to  where  a  man  had 
been  struck  with  a  steam-shovel  dipper. 
And  then,  to  compHcate  matters,  a  dis- 
satisfied hospital-clerk  laid  down  his  job. 
The  doctor  took  that  up,  too,  and  did 
the  official  work  of  three  men  that  day, 
as  well  as  the  unofi&cial  work  of  about  a 
dozen. 

"That  evening  he  worked  again  in  the 
dispensary,  then  examined  every  patient 
in  the  hospital — most  of  them  Negroes  — 
and  after  that  made  out  a  report.  He 
went  to  bed  long  after  midnight  and  got 
up  the  next  morning  before  six.  The 
pace  he  set  was  so  hot  that  I,  who  was 
doing  nothing  but  looking  on,  dropped 
out  and  slept  until  nearly  noon." 

Gatun  is  the  point  where  the  Chagres 
and  two  or  three  other  rivers  narrow  down 
and  run  between  two  low  ranges  of  hills 
and  out  through  the  sea-level  flats  into 
the  Caribbean.  Here  are  being  built 
the  great  dam  and  the  triple  flight  of 
locks  to  lift  vessels  up  into  the  lake. 
Back  of  Gatun,  in  what  will  eventually 
be  the  bed  of  the  new  lake,  the  country 
spreads  out  into  low,  marshy  jungle- 
lands,  with  half  a  dozen  small  rivers 
swirling  down  from  the  unsurveyed  hills. 

It  is  a  muddy,  swampy,  tangly  country 
all  the  year  round;  but  in  the  wet  season 
the  skies  open,  and  those  little  rivers 
come  up  to  meet  them,  flooding  the  land 
for  mile  upon  mile  of  turbid  waste.  The 
Chagres  has  been  known  to  rise  twenty 
feet  in  a  single  day.  Then  the  rivers 
pour  themselves  out  to  sea  and  leave 
ponds  and  pools  and  dank,  tree-grown 
morasses  of  reeking  water,  evaporating 
slowly  in  the  moist,  stifling  heat  of 
the  sun.  That  means  mosquitoes  and 
"Chagres  fever"  —  a  virulent  form  of 
malaria. 

When  Dr.  Vaughn  was  put  in  charge  at 
Gatun,  the  worst  conditions  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  Canal  were  in  his  dis- 
trict; living  at  Gatun  was  Uttle  less  than 
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a  life-risk.     He  set  up  a  hospital  tent  —  killed  day^  after  day.     One  hot  morning, 

a  tent  reached  by  wading   knee-deep   in  in  fact,  a  German  foreman  got  tired  and 

mud  —  lit  his  pipe,  and  began  to  work,  sat   down    on    the    third    rail.     He   went 

The  jungle  was  cut  away  from  the  frame  straight  up  in  the  air,  twenty  feet,  say 

buildings;  macadamized  roads  were  laid;  a  those   who   saw   him.     But  Dr.   Vaughn 

sewerage  system  was  put  in,  and  water-dis-  pulled    him    through.     During  one  week 

tilHng  apparatus  set  up.     New  buildings  in  February,  he  treated  more  than  fifty 

were   constructed   and   carefully   enclosed  accident  cases,   some   serious  enough  for 

with  mosquito  netting  of  the  finest  wire  amputations. 

mesh.  Then  the  present  Gatun  hospital  A  physician  who  has  handled  62,000 
was  built;  with  the  spread  of  the  dam  and  cases  in  twelve  months  (137,700  in  three 
of  the  lock-work,  three  subsidiary  field-  and  a  half  years,)  has  been  doing  some  work, 
hospital  tents  were  added — two  across  the  Most  of  them  Dr.  Vaughn  treated  per- 
valley  near  the  spillway,  and  one  at  Monte  sonally  from  start  to  finish,  and  all  were 
Lirio,  nine  or  ten  miles  back  in  the  cared  for  under  his  immediate  super- 
bush,  vision.     And  they  were  a  motley  crew  — 

And  all  this  Dr.  Vaughn  supervised  —  West    Indians,    men    from    every    Latin 

for  a  Canal  physician  must  be  a  carpenter  country     in     the     Western     Hemisphere, 

and  an  amateur  civil  engineer,  as  well  as  a  from    every    land    in    southern    Europe, 

healer  of  men.     At  first,   more   than  80  and  of  every  race  of  western  Asia;  they 

per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  employees  come  even  from  Madagascar  and  Zanzi- 

were  ill  with  malaria  some   time  during  bar,   Ashantee   and   the   Sudan.     It  isn't 

the   year;    that  percentage   was   reduced  so  easy  to  get  a  Madagascan  to  explain 

by  two-thirds.  just  how  he  feels  inside  when  he  doesn't 

Yellow   fever   was   "stamped   out"   in  understand  your  language  and  you  can't 

the  Canal  Zone  in  1905,  but  there  was  figure  out  a  word  of  his. 

enough   disease   when  Dr.   Vaughn    took  The     sanitary     triumphs    of     Colonel 

charge  at  Gatun  in  1906  to  keep  a  dozen  Gorgas  and  his  staff  in  the  Canal  Zone 

physicians  busy.     Typhoid  fever,  malaria,  bring  visitors  from  all  over  Europe  —  men 

and  dysentery  were  carrying  down  man  who  come  to  study  his  methods.     Many 

after  man.     In    January,     1906,    out    of  of  them  come  with  big  titles  and  glittering 

about  1,000  employees,  there  was  a  per-  with    medals.     Naturally    they    want    to 

centage  of  sickness  of  6.7.    In  January  of  see  Gatun,  the  famous  hot-bed  of  every 

this  year,   with   9,500   employees  in   the  tropical  disease  in  the  dictionary,  and  talk 

Gatun   district,    the   men   sick   were   but  with  the  district  physician  on  the  job. 

six-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  They  are  met  by  a  small,  boyish-looking 

Along  in  1909,  Dr.  Vaughn  took  a  ty-  man,  with  a  clear  eye  and  a  cheery  voice, 

phoid  fever  epidemic  by   the   throat   and  He  is  in  khaki  and  shirt-sleeves  and  slouch 

choked  the  life  out  of  it,  after  seven  mxonths'  hat,  and  a  ''bull-dog"  pipe  is  part  of  his 

heroic  fight.     Since  that  time  there  has  costume.     There   are   no   shoulder-straps, 

been  practically  no  typhoid  on  the  Isthmus,  no    medals,     no    dangling    sword.      But 

largely  because  of  Dr.  Vaughn's  tireless  before    they    leave    Gatun,    they    realize 

w^ork  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Gorgas.  that  this  young  doctor  was  not  sent  to 

There  is  some  malaria  yet,   but  it  is  Gatun    as    a    result   of    "influence,"    but 

the  number  of  accident  cases  that  brings  because  the  man  and  the  job  seemed  to 

up  the  percentage  of  men  in  the  hospital,  fit,  as  Colonel  Gorgas  sized  them  up. 

Employees   seem   to  be   getting  hurt   all  Dr.  Vaughn  is  only  thirty-three  years 

the    time  —  everything    from    little    cuts  old,  but  he  has  already  been  mixed  up  in 

and    bruises    to    serious    casualties.     For  three  wars.     He  was  a  Greek  private  in 

instance,  a  third-rail  electric  system  was  the  war  with  Turkey;  he  was  in  Egypt 

installed   at    the    Gatun    concrete-mixing  during    the    Mahdist    uprising;     and    he 

plant,  and  for  months,  although  warnings  was  the  hardest-working  hospital-private 

and   notices  were  put  up   at  all  points,  in   the   First   Kentucky  Infantry   during 

Negro  workmen  were  being  shocked  and  the  Spanish  War. 
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IT  HAS  been  an  interesting  experience 
for  those  who  make  this  magazine  to 
give  a  month  mainly  to  a  review  of 
the  ten  years  that  have  passed  since  it 
began  its  career.  The  two  or  three  things 
that  stand  out  largest  in  the  decade  in 
the  United  States  are: 

(i)  The  higher  level  of  political  activity 
that  we  have  reached.  Ten  years  ago 
we  were  in  the  period  of  Mr.  Hanna's 
system  of  political  management.  A  cam- 
paign was  conducted  by  him  as  any  other 
successful  business  is  conducted  —  a 
perfected  organization,  expenses  to  pay 
its  running,  and  the  systematized  collec- 
tion of  money  for  that  purpose  from  those 
who  would  get  financial  profit  by  its  suc- 
cess. So  much  for  the  method  of  national 
politics.  Many  city  governments  were 
even  worse,  because  the  supply  of  political 
money  came  in  many  cases  from  even 
more  immoral  sources.  The  commission 
form  of  city  government  had  not  been 
worked  out.  The  disaster  to  Galveston, 
which  first  suggested  it,  had  just  taken 
place.  We  have  come  far  since  then  — 
far  toward  the  people's  taking  government 
into  their  own  hands.  The  ohgarchs  of 
ten  years  ago  are  dead  or  gone  or  are  just 
now  going  from  public  life. 

(2)  Long  steps  have  been  taken  toward 
the  concentration  of  industrial  (and 
especially  financial)  powxr  till  at  last  there 
has  come  also  a  successful  beginning  of 
the  regulation  of  this  power.     Far  as  we 


are  from  anything  that  may  be  called  a 
solution  of  this  large  problem,  we  have 
come  a  long  way  these  ten  years. 

(3)  We  have  seen  amazing  developments 
in  transportation  by  land  and  sea  and  air. 
The  development  of  the  automobile  is  in 
itself  a  revolution. 

(4)  There  has  been  a  great  improvement 
in  the  fundamental  task  of  tiUing  the  earth 
— ^  better  farming,  on  richer  land,  and  an 
immeasureable  betterment  of  the  farmer's 
condition. 

(5)  To  these  must  be  added,  as  of  even 
more  fundamental  importance,  the  steady 
conquest  of  diseases  —  yellow-fever,  mal- 
aria, tuberculosis,  meningitis,  the  worst 
blood  taint  of  the  social  vices  — -  and  the 
advance  of  sanitation  and  of  preventive 
medicine.  It  is  a  far  safer  world  to  live 
in  than  it  was  a  decade  ago. 

(6)  And  there  must  still  be  added  the 
broadening  view  of  the  training  of  the 
young  —  somxething  like  a  revolution  in 
popular  education. 

These  are  long  steps  forward,  and  any 
man  who  understands  the  significance 
(and  still  more  the  promise)  of  the*  work 
in  these  departments  for  human  better- 
ment will  face  the  new  year  with  greater 
courage  and  gratitude.  Some  of  these 
great  achievements  have  made  the  world 
a  new  sort  of  world  to  live  in,  and  others 
have  made  our  own  country  in  particular  a 
better  land  for  this  generation  and  partic- 
ularly for  the  generations  that  follow  us. 
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HON.  FRANKLIN  McVEAGH,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY 

WHOSE   ANNUAL   REPORT  TO  THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES   TELLS   OF  ECONOMIES  IN 
ADMINISTRATION   ALREADY  ACCOMPLISHED  AND  URGES   LEGISLATION   TO   SECURE   OTHERS 


Pliotograpli  by  Brown  Bros.,  N.  Y 


MR.  JOHN  BIGELOW 


EDITOR,  AUTHOR,  AND  DIPLOMAT,  WHO  AT  THE  AGE  OF  NINETY-THREE  STILL  ACTIVELY' 
SERVES  IN  SUCH  POSITIONS  AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
NEW    YORK    PUBLIC   LIBRARY    AND   TRUSTEE    OF   THE    METROPOLITAN    MUSEUM   OF  ART 


DR.  ERNST  HAECKEL,  OF  JENA,  GERMANY 

ONE   OF   THE   WORLD'S   FOREMOST   NATURALISTS,    AUTHOR   OF  "tHE   RIDDLE   OF   THE   UNIVERSE," 
WHO    RECENTLY    SEPARATED    HIMSELF    FROM    THE    CHURCH    AS    A    RESULT    OF    ITS    CRITICISMS 
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THE  CONQUERORS  OF  GREAT  DISEASES,  II 


DR.  PAUL  EHRLICH,  OF  FRANKFORT,  GERMANY,  WHOSE  DISCOVERY  (aT  HIS  6o6tH  EXPERIJIENT) 
OF  A  QUICK  CURE  FOR  ONE  OF  OUR  WORST  BLOOD  DISEASES  IS  PARTLY  THE  RESULT 
OF     A     GRANT     OF     MONEY     FROM     THE     ROCKEFELLER      INSTITUTE      FOR      MEDICAL      RESEARCH 

[See  "  The  Conquest  of  the  Great  Diseases,"  page  /jSSJl 


THE  CONQUERORS  OF  GREAT  DISEASES,  III 

DR.  SIMON  FLEXNER,  OF  THE  ROCKEFELLER  INSTITUTE  FOR  MEDICAL  RESEARCH, 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  WHO  DIRECTS  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  WHICH  IS 
AMERICA'S     MAIN     DEPENDENCE     FOR     THE    SCIENTIFIC     CONQUEST     OF     DISEASE 

[See—  '  Tht  Conquest  of  the  Great  Diseases,"  page  ijSSj] 
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Photogfraph  by  Brown  Bros.,  N.Y. 


MR.   EDWARD  ROBINSON 


WHO   SUCCEEDED     SIR     CASPER     PURDON      CLARKE      AS      DIREC- 
TOR    OF     THE     METROPOLITAN      MUSEUM     OF     ART,     NEW    YORK 


EX-COMMISSIOXER    OF    PENSIONS,    H     CLAY 


Photograph  by  Paul  Thompson,  N.  Y. 

EVANS 


THE  BEST  MAN  EVER  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  PENSION  BUREAU 

[Through  the  error  of  a  Washington  photographer,  a  picture  of  Judge  Walter  Evans   Ex-Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  was  published  last  month  ipage  13744)  mstead  of  that  of  the  Ex-Commissioner  of  Pensions] 


Photograph  by  Channel  Studio,  East  Orange,  N.  I. 


MR.  HERBERT  W.  FISHER 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  ^MAKING  LIFE  WORTH  WHILE,"  A  BOOK  ABOUT  RIGHT  LIVING  — 
AND  MORE;  FOR  IT  SHOWS  HOW  EFFICIENCY  AND  CHARACTER  ALSO  HAVE  A 
PHYSICAL     BASIS,     AND     HOW     EVERY     NORMAL     MAN     MAY     ACQUIRE     HAPPINESS 


POLLY 

SCHOONER   BUILT  IN  I80B 

PRIVATEER  IN  WAR  OF  1812 
CAPTURED  M  PRIZES 


'HIS  TABLET 
PLACED   NOVEMBER  2.1910  BY 

\  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DAUGHTERS  OF  I8!2 

3TATE  or  Nrw  ''Onv 
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THE  "  POLLY  "  A  PRIVATEER  OF  1812 


Photograph  by  Brown  Bros.,  N.  Y. 


WHICH,  WITH  A  CREW  OF  TWENTY  MEN,  CAPTURED  ELEVEN  BRITISH 
PRIZES,  INCLUDING  A  FULL-RIGGED  SHIP.  THE  SCHOONER  IS  NOW  IN  THE 
COASTWISE    TRADE   AND   WAS    RECENTLY    "  DECORATED  "   AT    NEW   YORK 


Tintype  by  Preble 

From  a  tint>'pe  given  to  Mrs.  Sarah  G.  Crosby  in    1864.         About    1870.     Helping   an  Amesbury  (Mass.) 
Mrs.  Eddv  was  then  Mrs.  Patterson  photographer    to    get    a    picture    of   a  baby 
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Photograph  by  H.  C.  Sm.tli 

Taken  about  the  year  1886,  while  at  the  head  Mrs.    Eddy    as    she    appeared   in   later  years,   before 

of  her  college  in  Boston  her  permanent  seclusion 
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HOW  PUBLIC  OPINION  SLOWLY  GATHERS 

THE  Congressional  victory  of  the 
Democrats  came  from  no  sudden 
impulse.  It  was  not  the  expression  of  a 
mere  mood.  Every  serious  student  of 
politics  knew  that  such  a  rebuke  was  quite 
due  —  overdue,  in  fact.  In  1902,  for 
instance,  this  paragraph  appeared  in  this 
magazine,  and  similar  expressions  in  many 
journals: 

The  deliberate  re-declaration  of  a  demand 
for  tariff  revision,  especially  as  a  Trust 
regulative  measure,  was  made  by  the  Iowa 
State  Republican  Convention.  Coming  im- 
mediately after  the  complacent  refusal  of 
Congress  even  to  modify  the  duties  on  Cuban 
products,  this  declaration  has  served  to  keep 
the  people  mindful  of  the  serious  rift  in  the 
party.  It  will  make  little  difference  at  this 
Congressional  election.  But  it  emphasizes 
the  cowardice  of  the  Republican  Congress. 
Other  controversies  die  by  sheer  silence.  But 
this  will  persist  alike  in  silence  or  under  dis- 
cussion. The  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  supine.  The  people  will  be  patient 
so  long  as  quiet  prosperity  continues.  But 
the  voice  of  Iowa  is  a  voice  of  warning. 

Again  the  recent  pubHcation  by  the 
Governmant  of  facts  set  forth  in  a  few 
reports  of  corporations,  made  under  the 
Corporation-Tax  Law,  was  foreshadowed 
eight  years  ago  by  Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt, 
who  said: 

The  course  of  procedure  is  clear.  All  or- 
ganizations which  avail  themselves  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law  for  the  creation  of  cor- 
porations should  be  required  to  report  the 
result  of  their  business  and  be  open  to  the 
inspection  and  scrutiny  of  public  officers  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  Publicity  as  to 
profits  and  losses  would  at  once  remove  the 
most  serious  cause  of  strikes,  which  often 
take  place  when  it  is  impossible  for  the  em- 
ployer to  concede  the  demands  of  his  men, 
because  his  profits  will  not  warrant  the  con- 
cession. With  proper  information,  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  workmen  may  be  relied  upon 
not  to  make  an  issue  which  can  only  result  in 
failure. 

Corporation-publicity  is  coming  in  a  dif- 
ferent form  and  for  a  somewhat  different 
reason  than  Mr.  Hewitt  had  in  mind,  but 
the  important  fact  is,  it  is  coming. 

Thus,  sudden  moods  do  not  take  the  pub- 
lic in  politics,  nor  does  important  legisla- 
tion often  come  suddenly.     Both  are  the 


results  of  long  discussion  and  agitation. 
PubHc  opinion  sometimes  swiftly  expresses 
itself,  but  it  has  in  all  such  cases  been  a 
long  time  in  gathering  force  and  in  finding 
a  convenient  method  of  expression. 

THE  STRUGGLE  IN  ENGLISH  POLITICS 

^T^HEY  do  some  things  swiftly  in  Ehg- 
-■-  land  when  they  have  a  mind  to. 
All  summer  long,  representatives  of  the 
contending  parties  in  Parliament  strug- 
gled in  secret  conferences  over  the  ques- 
tion of  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  is  the  way  of  Englishmen  to  compromise, 
and  everybody  was  astonished  when  the 
conference  failed  to  arrive  at  a  practical 
compromise  on  this  question.  It  is  ap- 
parently too  big,  too  serious  a  question; 
indeed  it  is  a  revolutionary  one,  involving 
nothing  less  than  a  new  Constitution  for 
Great  Britain.  It  will  be  compromised 
eventually,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  but 
more  political  blood  must  be  spilled  and 
more  Parliamentary  heads  broken  before 
the  contestants  find  a  way  to  make  peace. 
In  less  than  three  weeks  after  the  con- 
ference reported  its  failure  to  agree.  Par- 
liament had  concluded  all  necessary 
business  and  dissolved.  Within  a  fort- 
night more  a  general  election  had  been 
practically  completed.  By  the  time  this 
magazine  is  in  print  a  new  Parhament 
will  have  been  constituted.  If  a  like 
situation  had  arisen  in  America,  no  popular 
decision  upon  it  could  have  been  obtained 
in  less  than  two  years;  and  that  decision 
would  not  have  become  effective  for 
another  twelvemonth 

Let  us  refresh  our  memories  as  to  the 
position  of  the  EngHsh  poHtical  parties. 
The  ''Unionists"  represent  the  conservative 
force  in  England.  The  old  ''Conserva- 
tive" party,  of  which  Lord  Sahsbury 
was  the  last  leader,  passed  under  the 
domination  of  the  seceders  who  (under 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  leadership)  left  the 
old  ''Liberal"  party  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
proposed  home-rule  for  Ireland.  Chamber- 
lain's followers  called  themselves  "Liberal- 
Unionists,"  because,  as  they  put  it,  they 
beheved  in  preserving  the  union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  its  present  form. 
The  "Liberal-Unionists"—" Conservative" 
coalition  has  gradually  solidified  into  the 
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Unionist  party,  of  which  Mr.  Balfour  is 
the  leader,  Lord  Landsdowne  being  his 
chief  lieutenant  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  ''Liberals,"  of  course,  are  the  great 
progressive  party  — ''Radicals,"  the 
Unionists  like  to  call  them  —  which  has 
conducted  the  English  Government  for 
the  last  live  years,  Mr.  Asquith  being  its 
nominal,  but  Mr.  Lloyd-George  its  actual 
leader.  Alhed  with  the  "Liberals"  in 
their  light  against  the  House  of  Lords 
are  the  "NationaHsts" — ^  the  "National- 
ists" being  Irishmen  who  loudly  demand 
the  recognition  of  separate  nationalism  for 
their  island,  but  who  would  probably  be 
satisfied  with  a  local  Irish  legislature  under 
the  Parliament  at  Westminster. 

If  the  "Liberals"  keep  their  work- 
ing majority,  they  will  proceed  to 
w^ork  their  will  upon  the  House  of 
Lords.  Just  what  the}-  will  do  to 
it,  it  is  probable  that  they  do  not 
themselves  now  know.  Probably  its 
fate  will  be  the  fate  that  has  been  meted 
out  to  the  English  Crown  —  its  name  has 
been  preserved,  but  its  power  has  been 
taken  away.  Certainly  a  "Liberal" 
majority  in  the  Commons  will  insist  that 
the  Lords  exercise  no  veto  power,  except 
perhaps  one  capable  of  suspending  a 
measure  passed  by  the  Commons  until 
a  general  election  may  have  been  held. 

What  England  ought  to  do,  of  course, 
is  to  strengthen  the  House  of  Lords  — 
not  abolish  it  nor  even  leave  it  a  mere 
ornamental  existence,  but  fashion  it  into 
a  body  that  will  positively  contribute  to 
the  efficiency  of  Parliament.  The  basis 
upon  which  a  Second  Chamber  shall  be 
constituted  is  always  a  difficult  thing. 
In  the  making  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion, no  point  was  more  hotly  debated 
than  the  constituency  of  the  Senate.  The 
decision  that  the  Senate  should  be  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  Senators 
from  each  state,  elected  by  the  Legis- 
lators thereof,  was  a  compromise  and  has 
always  been  unsatisfactory.  Recently, 
in  particular,  the  people  have  manifested 
their  determination  to  get  the  election  of 
Senators  into  their  own  hands.  Yet  no 
American  would  do  away  with  the  Senate, 
nor  weaken  it;  it  has  again  and  again 
proved  itself  of  the  utmost  value. 


It  would  be  most  unfortunate  were 
England  to  lose  the  services  of  the  able 
and  distinguished  men  who  form  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  peerage  —  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  not  all  titles 
are  inherited;  they  are  won,  in  England, 
by  ability  and  vigor;  and  the  best  known 
lords  won  their  titles  for  themselves. 
Lord  Rosebery's  reform  plan  will  probably 
not  satisfy  Englishmen,  for  it  puts  too 
much  accent  upon  heredity,  but  it  ought 
to  be  possible  to  hit  upon  some  method 
of  taking  the  ability,  experience,  and 
sagacity  which  is  of  little  use  in  the  House 
of  Lords  as  now  constituted,  and  utilizing 
it  in  a  Second  Chamber  of  real  value  in  the 
nation's  political  fabric. 

THE  SWING  OF  THE  BUSINESS  PENDULUM 

WHEN  such  a  man  as  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill 
occupies  columns  of  the  news- 
papers with  an  elaborate  argument  to 
prove  that  in  the  coming  year  there  will 
be  many  thousands  of  men  seeking  work 
without  finding  it;  when  more  than  2,000 
manufacturers  of  the  highest  type  report 
that  business  is  going  to  be  "below  nor- 
mal"; when  an  association  consisting  of 
men  who  employ  nearly  two  million 
workmen  in  factories  holds  a  public  dinner 
devoted  to  speeches  of  warning;  when 
railroad  chiefs,  almost  without  exception, 
publish  statements  and  annual  reports 
deploring  their  inabihty  to  go  ahead  and 
build  or  improve  their  lines  —  when  all 
these  things  happen  within  a  single  month, 
it  is  surely  time  for  sensible  men  to  stop 
and  take  stock  of  to-morrow  in  the  world 
of  business. 

A  canvass  made  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  early  in  the 
winter  covered  3,000  members.  Of  these, 
about  2,000  answered  the  inquiries.  It 
is  probably  safe  to  say  that,  of  those  who 
did  not  answer,  a  very  large  proportion 
abstained  because  they  did  not  wish  to 
give  voice  to  pessimism.  The  report, 
therefore,  is  probably  the  most  optimistic 
that  could  be  obtained  from  the  conserva- 
tive  business   men. 

Among  other  matters,  these  men  were 
asked  to  express  an  opinion  about  busi- 
ness for  191 1,  classing  the  prospect  as 
"poor,"   "fair,"   "good,"   or   "excellent." 
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''Poor"  and  ''fair"  indicate  that  the 
prospects  are  below  normal.  ''Good" 
and  "excellent"  are  taken  to  measure 
prospects  above  normal,  promising  a 
happy  business  year. 

In  the  great  staple  trades,  the  forecast 
indicates  depression.  In  pig-iron,  for  in- 
stance, 95  out  of  100  manufacturers  ex- 
pect a  year  below  normal,  and  55  confess 
that  the  prospects  are  "poor."  In  every 
branch  of  machinery  manufacture,  except 
"electrical"  and  "boilers  and  engines," 
men  look  for  results  below  the  normal. 
In  cottons  and  prints  60  per  cent.  — 
and  in  woolens  more  than  70  per 
cent.  — prophesy  a  year  below  the  proper 
level. 

Here  is  a  partial  table,  taken  from  the 
results  of  this  significant  canvass,  showing 
the  prospects  in  a  number  of  important 
trades : 


^^ Poor  or  fair'' 

(i.  e.  below  normal) 

Building  steel 

Pig-iron 

Railroad  steel 

Steel  billets 

Automobile  leather 

Lumber  for  building 

Machinery 

Textiles 

Soap,  etc. 


"Good  or  excellent" 
(i.  e.  above  normal) 
Agricultural    tools 
Liquors 
Cement 
Food  products 
Shoes,  etc. 
Electrical  machines 
Paper  and  printing 
Tobacco 
Vehicles 


I 


The  causes  of  this  widespread  pessimism 
are  three:  (i)  the  high  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness and  of  living,  more  or  less  associated 
with  national  irritation,  particularly  over 
the  tariff;  (2)  over-expansion,  due  to 
speculative  building  and  trading  after 
the  panic  of  1907;  (3)  internal  dissension, 
best  illustrated  by  the  struggle  over  rail- 
road rates.  The  effect  of  this  upon  iron 
and  steel  in  particular  is  marked. 

II 

What   is    the    remedy?     Quacks,    httle 
and  big,  are  ready  to  prescribe  anything 
and  everything,   from  free  silver  to  out- 
right Socialism  and  government-ownership 
of  all  sorts  of  activities.     It  is  a  good  time, 
I  on  New  Year's  Day,  to  read  over  again 
I  that  ancient  parable  concerning  the  beam 
and   the   mote.     Then,    with   clear   eyes, 
'we  may  turn  with  confidence  toward  the 
coming  year. 


Mr.  Hill's  prescription,  severe  as  it  is, 
sounds  pretty  sensible.  The  gist  of  it  is 
the  elimination  of  extravagance  —  at 
Washington,  at  every  state  capital,  in 
every  city-hall  throughout  the  land,  on 
every  farm,  at  every  fireside.  It  is  a 
counsel  of  national  perfection;  yet  it  can  at 
the  least  be  begun. 

Every  man  who  owns  or  operates  a 
factory,  a  railroad,  an  executive  depart- 
ment, even  a  home,  can  do  a  little  of  it. 
Many  men  have  already  done  much,  and 
thousands  of  others  are  pondering  the 
problem  every  day.  The  seed  of  national 
economy  is  in  the  soil.  Here  and  there 
it  will  not  germinate;  but,  to  borrow  a 
simile  from  the  Agricultural  Department, 
the  acreage  planted  to  thrift  and  economy 
in  191 1  bids  fair  to  be  very  largely  in- 
creased  over   19 10. 

Here  are  some  other  suggestions  by 
more  or  less  responsible  men : 

Take  the  tariff  out  of  politics  by  the 
appointment  of  a  permanent  Tariff  Com- 
mission consisting  of  something  besides 
rubber  stamps. 

Readjust  railroad  rates  to  a  level  that 
will  give  confidence  to  this  greatest  of 
our  industries,  but  on  a  plan  that  will 
distribute  the  increased  burden  equi- 
tably. 

Foster  and  advance  every  plan  that 
tends  to  limit  the  profits  of  the  middle- 
man. 

Frown  down  the  restrictive  legislation 
that  breaks  out  at  every  session  of  every 
legislature  where  business  topics  are  in- 
troduced. 

Reform  the  currency  and  banking  sys- 
tems, not  by  a  revolution  but  by  a  gradual 
readjustment. 

A  DECADE  OF  RAILROAD  MARVELS 

TEN  years  ago  next  May,  the 
greatest  pitched  battle  of  railroad 
history  was  fought  around  the  corner  of 
Broad  and  Wall  Streets,  New  York.  ^  It 
was  the  fight  for  the  Northern  Pacific. 
Its  immediate  result  was  mixed;  but 
the  real  result  to  the  nation  was  the 
emergence  of  E.  H.  Harriman,  somewhat 
disheveled  but  none  the  less  wonderful, 
from  comparative  obscurity  into  the 
very  centre  of  the  stage.    There  he  stayed 
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from    that    date    until     his    death,   eight  the  theory  was  to  find  new  fields  and  to 

years   afterward.  gather    virgin    crops.     There    is    a    vast 

He    brought   with    him    a   new   era   in  difference.     It  is   the   difference   between 

railroad    administration,    a   new    code   of  the  trunk-line  of   ten  years  ago  and  that 

railroad   laws,   a   new   theory  of  railroad  of  to-day. 

power.     He  cast  aside  at  the  outset  the  __ 
plans  and   theories  upon  which   all  men 

had  built  up  railroad  empires,  from  the  Yet  the  new  fields  have  come,  in  spite 

days  of  the  earliest  pioneers  to  the  days  of  newer  principles.     The  enterprise  of  a 

of   Hill    and    Yoakum    and    the    Moores.  Yoakum  has  covered  the  Southwest  with 

To    these    men,    railroad    growth    meant  a  flimsy  net  of  steel;  the  daring  of  Gould 

railroad    building.      To     Mr.    Harriman,  has  pierced  the  Sierras  anew;  the  political 

railroad  growth  meant  railroad  efficiency,  ambition  of  a  Laurier  has  thrown  another 

He  preferred  two  miles  of   railroad  that  chain    of    railroad    across    the    continent 

did   its  business  to  the   utmost  and  got  from   sea  to  sea;   the  money-power  of  a 

every  dollar  out  of  it,  to  five  miles  that  vast  system  has  broken  the  grip  of  the 

merely  ran  and   lived   and   gathered   the  Hill  railroads  upon  our  own  Pacific  Coast 

easy  fruits  of  the  labor  of  the  pioneer.  toward  the  North;  and  into  the  sluggish 

Hence  came  the  Union  Pacific,  a  short  South,    into    torpid    Mexico,    as    well    as 

main  stem  of  excellent  railroad,  surrounded  into    languishing    Oregon,     the    builders 

on   every  side  by  bursting   treasuries   of  of    railroads  have  driven  their  forces  to 

money.  -  It  needed  banks;   therefore   the  build. 

hands    of    Mr.    Harriman    seized    banks.  Always  the  great  systems  have  reached 

It  needed  other  railroads;  therefore  Mr.  out  for  new  markets,  for  new  fields,  for 

Harriman  acquired  railroads.     It  needed  tonnage  in  the  competitive  market-places 

private    funds;    therefore    Mr.    Harriman  of    Pittsburg,    St.    Louis,    Chicago,    San 

made    great    alliances    with    the    largest  Francisco,     New    Orleans,     and    Seattle, 

estates  in  America.     At  the  end  it  stood  No  man's  monopoly  has  been  safe.     There 

unparalleled     among    the    financial    and  has  been  money  in  abundance  for  every 

railroad  giants  of  all  time.  'egitimate  railroad  enterprise,  and  even  for 

This  is   the  real  railroad   phenomenon  those  that  were  not  so  legitimate.     It  has 

of  our  time  --  that  a  single  man  of  marvel-  been  a  lively  period,  where  the  ambitions, 

ous  intellect,  undaunted  courage,  and  un-  the  avarice,  or  the  courage  of  men  had 

deviating  purpose  should  have  so  central-  full  and  plentiful  swing, 

ized   the   railroad   power   of   the   country  At  the  end  of  it,  distress  sits  at  the  table 

that  he  could  almost  say,  when  death  cut  of  the  board  of  directors,  because  the  reve- 

short  the   tale:     ^'I  am   the  railroads  of  nues  <'rom  all  this  work  and  the  planning 

the  United    States;    and   you    must  deal  drop  down  and  down.     Men  old  in  war 

with  me."  and    railroad    craft    give    out    despairing 

Side  by  side   with   the   centralizing   of  interviews   about   the   total   depravity  of 

railroad  power  ran   a  related  process  of  the  people  who  will  pay  no  higher  rates 

intensive  growth  within  the  great  systems,  if  they  can  help  it,  and  about  the  falling 

Instead    of   branches,    the    huge     trunk-  profits    of     the    game.     Then,     laughing 

fines  built  sidings,  bought  cars,  put  new  behind    their    sleeves,    they    go    to   work 

engines  into  service,  spfit  mountains  open,  again. 

drained   rivers,   pierced   the   depths   with  The  future  is  secure  enough.     There  is 

tunnels,    urged     the     inventors     onward  no  railroad  panic  in  the  air.     Profits  may 

toward  a  climax  in  the  weight  of  engines,  melt  away  here  and  there,  but  no  man 

standardized  equipment  —  did  a  thousand  really    despairs.     There    are    some    great 

things  that  all  pointed  in  the  direction  of  and  strong  railroads  that  have  net  wholly 

efficiency  and  intensive  growth.  learned  the  lesson  of  the  years,  and  these 

To  make  two  tons  of  freight  move  where  will   pay    for    carelessness,    perhaps;   but 

only  one  moved  before  —  that  is  the  slogan  on  the  whole  the  promise  of  to-morrow 

of  the  railroad  age.     In   times  gone  by,  is  not  so  very  slim. 
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THREE  HIGHWAYS  OF  PROGRESS 

IT  IS  interesting  to  observe  the  ways  in 
^  which  real  progress  is   made  in  the 

betterment  of  mankind.  There  are,  you 
know,  many  men  of  wide  information 
who  doubt  whether  there  is  any  real 
progress  in  the  world.  We  make  new 
discoveries ;  we  make  ingenious  inventions ; 
we  travel  at  new  speeds;  we  telegraph; 
we  add  luxuries  and  conveniences  without 
number  and  we  add  wealth  to  civilization 
—  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  afford 
them.  But  does  the  mass  of  mankind 
get  more  out  of  life  than  it  got  in  simpler 
days? 

Yes;  immeasurably  more.  Even  that 
part  of  the  mass  that  is  at  the  bottom,  in 
our  own  country  at  least,  has  its  chance  of 
escape  constantly  made  better.  As  for 
those  who  make  up  the  great  company 
that  we  call  '^the  average  man,"  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the  betterment  of  condi- 
tions—  no  doubt  about  our  ''getting 
more  out  of  life"  than  our  predecessors 
got.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  lot  of 
the  rich  has  been  improved,  by  any 
proper  measure  of  civilization.  But  all 
other  classes  in  the  United  States  are  more 
fortunate  to-day  than  the  same  classes 
were  at  any  previous  time. 

And  some  of  the  ways  by  which  we  have 
come  to  a  higher  level  are  now  plain. 

The  first  way  is  the  way  of  health.  The 
death-rate  has  been  greatly  reduced,  es- 
pecially for  the  first  half  of  life.  Life  is 
far  safer  for  a  reasonable  period.  This 
safety  has  come  from  the  conquest  or 
the  partial  conquest  of  diseases  such  as 
yellow-fever  and  malaria  and  tuberculosis, 
as  well  as  from  a  better  knowledge  of 
sanitation  and  of  right  living  which  re- 
duces the  dangers  from  other  diseases  also. 
Yet  it  is  not  so  much  w^hat  we  have  al- 
ready done  to  improve  health  that  gives 
new  hope  for  the  progress  of  mankind 
as  our  discovery  of  ways  whereby  the  im- 
provement of  health  can  now  easily  be 
carried  further  and  further  indefinitely. 
There  was  a  time,  not  long  ago,  when 
nobody  knew  a  way  to  prevent  tuberculosis 
or  the  diseases  that  frequently  overtake 
middle  life,  or  the  scourges  that  we  have 
definitely  conquered.  Now  the  way  has 
been  discovered,  and  all  that  remains  to 


be  done  is  the  work  of  popular  education. 
A  high  rate  of  infant  mortah'ty,  for  in- 
stance, used  to  be  considered  inevitable 
and  unpreventable.  We  now  know  how 
to  lessen  it  more  and  more:  and  it  will 
be  lessened  more  and  more  as  we  instruct 
the  people. 

We  live,  then,  in  a  new  era  of  health 
and  of  knowledge  about  health;  and  the 
new  hope  of  a  more  efificient  life  and  of 
long  life  for  an  increasing  part  of  the  popu- 
lation rests  on  a  valid  foundation.  We 
are  already  beginning  to  realize  this  hope. 

We  may,  in  fact  ( theoretically  at  least ), 
look  forward  to  a  diseaseless  world  at 
some  time,  to  a  world  in  which  parasites 
that  maim  and  kill  will  not  waylay  us,  as 
they  have  waylaid  mankind  at  every 
stage  of  its  existence.  And  long  before 
such  an  era  is  reached  we  shall  have  a 
world  wherein  the  level  of  efiliciency  and 
happiness  will  be  far  higher  than  it  has 
hitherto  ever  been;  for  happiness  has 
been  called — -with  a  large  measure  of  truth 
at  least  —  a  by-product  of  health. 

II 

If  there  be  no  doubt  about  the  real 
progress  that  is  made  by  an  improving 
physical  condition,  there  is  no  doubt 
also  about  the  positive  advance  that  we 
are  making  by  the  better  training  of  a 
larger  part  of  the  population.  What  we 
call  ''education"  in  our  present  meaning 
of  the  word  is  putting  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  people  in  better  com- 
mand of  opportunities  in  life.  To  consider 
only  one  large  group  of  workers  —  look 
at  the  difference  in  the  efificiency  of  farm- 
ers now  and  a  generation  ago.  The 
general  educational  unrest  of  our  time  is 
opening  a  way  to  a  definite  advance  of 
the  people  in  the  United  States. 

Ill 

To  health  and  to  training  as  instruments 
of  real  progress  there  must  be  added  or- 
ganization. If  you  had  to  point  out  the 
one  greatest  difference  between  the  world 
as  it  now  is  and  the  world  as  it  was  a 
generation  or  more  ago,  you  would  find 
it  in  the  difference  that  has  been  brought 
by  organization.  But  this  is  a  kind  of 
machinery    that    has    been    used    to    set 
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progress  back  as  well  as  to  put  it  forward. 
Organization  in  industry  has  shown  ex- 
amples of  both  movements  —  backward 
and  forward  —  in  the  real  condition  of  the 
people;  but  even  the  backward  uses  of  it 
have  helped  to  show  its  necessity  and  ad- 
vantages. 

There  is  a  great  chance  —  now  made 
plain  —  for  the  more  effective  use  of  com- 
bination, for  example,  in  country  life. 
The  production  and  the  marketing  of 
farm  and  orchard  and  dairy  products 
by  association  have  put  these  occupations 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  on  a  new 
economic  basis.  Such  experiences  point 
the  way  to  an  extension  of  industrial 
cooperation  which  may  bring  to  the 
masses  of  workers  and  producers  benefits 
corresponding  to  the  benefits  that  or- 
ganization has  brought  to  the  great  cap- 
tains of  industry.  The  cooperative  com- 
monwealth is  a  dream;  but  the  extension 
of  cooperation  among  producers  and  con- 
sumers, as  such,  at  every  step  lessens  the 
grasp  of  mere  manipulators  and  mere  para- 
sites on  industry,  and  lessens  the  unnec- 
essary taxes  on  the  means  of  living. 
This  is  a  clearly  defined  tendency  that 
surely  makes  for  real  progress;  and  the 
benefits  that  the  dreamers  hope  for  from 
the  cooperative  commonwealth  are  in  fact, 
if  ever  so  slowly,  coming  into  human 
experience  all  the  while. 

Health,  training,  organization  —  these 
three.  They  are  all  roads  to  the  positive 
and  incalculable  progress  of  mankind  in 
the  United  States.  Even  a  superficial 
measure  of  what  has  been  done  by  them 
in  so  short  a  time  as  a  decade  makes 
every  new  year  a  year  of  hope. 

SCIENTIFIC  MEN  OF  TO-DAY  AND  YESTERDAY 

FOUR  years  ago  a  Hst  of  the  birth- 
places of  the  thousand  leading 
scientific  men  of  the  country  was  com- 
piled by  Professor  Cattell,  the  editor  of 
the  Popular  Science  MontJdy,  with  expert 
advice.  This  year  a  like  list  was  made. 
From  the  study  of  these  lists  Professor 
Cattell  deduces  the  conclusion  that  the 
leaders  in  science  are  no  longer  concen- 
trated on  the  Eastern  seaboard,  for  the 
Central  and  Western  States  now  produce 
and  possess  avery  large  proportion  of  them. 


Of  the  thousand  men  in  this  year's  list, 
126  reside  in  Boston,  120  in  New  York, 
and  109  in  Washington.  Those  three 
cities  remain  our  chief  scientific  centres,  but 
not  in  so  marked  a  degree  as  heretofore. 

This  year's  list  contains  238  names  not 
on  the  list  of  four  years  ago.  Massachu- 
setts gave  birth  to  more  of  these  than 
any  other  single  state,  but  its  birth-rate  of 
scientists  has  sunk,  as  has  that  of  every 
one  of  the  Atlantic  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  birth-rate  of  scientific  leaders 
has  increased  in  all  but  one  of  the  North 
Central  States,  and  Michigan  now  stands 
next  to  Massachusetts  as  the  mother  of 
scientists. 

Of  the  238  who  have  attained  scientific 
standing  within  four  years,  all  but  one 
were  native  born.  Six  of  them  are  women ; 
the  list  now  contains  eighteen  women- 
scientists.  Those  who  have  obtained 
places  in  this  honorable  company  are 
nearly  all  between  thirty  and  forty-five 
years  of  age.  Harvard  has  the  leading 
position  as  the  educator  of  these  men. 
Curiously  enough,  Chicago  University 
stands  in  the  next  position  as  the  Alma 
Mater  of  the  newly  prominent  scientists. 
Then  comes  Yale,  Johns  Hopkins,  Cornell, 
and  Wisconsin.  The  colleges  of  the 
Eastern  States  have  been  less  productive 
of  scientific  men  than  the  technical  schools 
or  the  state  universities. 

Of  the  1,000  scientists,  80  are  to-day 
at  Harvard,  48  at  Columbia,  the  same 
number  at  Chicago,  38  at  Yale,  35  at 
Cornell,  34  at  Johns  Hopkins,  and  30  at 
Wisconsin.  Whatever  may  be  the  value 
of  these  laboriously  compiled  figures, 
they  demonstrate  this  at  least  —  that  the 
pursuit  of  science  is  now  widespread 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Professor  Cattell  draws  the  conclusion 
also  that  the  number  of  scientific  men  of 
the  first  rank  has  sceadily  declined;  and 
he  makes  a  rather  dismal  rating  of  the 
outlook  for  scientific  work  of  the  highest 
order.  It  is  an  interesting  inquiry  always 
—  whether  we  are  keeping  to  the  level 
of  the  first  great  outburst  of  activity  in 
any  line  of  work.  But  it  is  a  dangerous 
inquiry  also;  for  nothing  is  more  elusive 
than  an  accurate  measure  of  living  men 
or  of  work  now  in  progress. 


THREE  STORIES  OF   DURABLE  SUCCESS 
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LIVING  MEN  VS.  DEAD  MEN 

WHETHER  living  men  are  as  great  as 
their  predecessors  in  any  depart- 
ment is  an  elusive  subject  of  discussion. 
Professor  Cattell  sees  a  decided  falling- 
off  in  the  highest  scientific  work.  Yet 
an  argument  could  be  made  to  show  that 
the  change  has  been  a  change  rather  in 
the  directions  of  work  than  in  its  quality 
or  value. 

Similarly  you  hear  the  judgment  that 
in  literary  production  (both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England)  living  writers  fail 
far  below  the  quality  of  their  predecessors. 
Again,  this  may  be  true;  but  it  is  difficult 
either  to  prove  or  to  disprove  it.  For  con- 
temporary criticism  is  notoriously  wrong. 

President  Lowell,  of  Harvard  University, 
recently  discussed  this  subject  for  a 
moment  in  an  address  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  and  he  said  this  in  effect:  The 
nearest  approach  to  the  judgment  of 
posterity  that  we  can  get,  it  is  often  said, 
is  the  judgment  of  contemporary  foreign- 
ers. By  the  contemporary  judgment  of 
English  opinion,  the  late  Professor  Wil- 
Ham  James  is  rated  higher  than  Emerson, 
both  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a  man  of 
letters.  This  judgment  may  or  may  not 
stand  the  test  of  time,  but  it  is  worth 
thinking  about  when  we  hear  the  opinion 
advanced  that  the  literary  men  of  to-day 
fall  far  below  the  literary  men  of  a 
previous  generation. 

THREE  STORIES  OF  DURABLE  SUCCESS 

HOW  to  get  men  on  the  soil  —  men  of 
the  kind  who  would  profit  by  it  — 
is  a  question  of  practical  helpfulness  that 
comes  up  in  every  part  of  the  land.  Brief 
stories  of  what  men  have  done  may  help; 
and  they  are  of  universal  human  interest 
—  the  stories  like  these,  for  example, 
of  successes  on  farms  in  the  South,  which 
are  sent  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Miller,  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Farmer,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

I 

He  moved  from  New  Jersey,  just  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  to  the  county  where 
the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent,  bringing  with 
him  very  Httle  capital.  From  the  first 
he  always  kept  a  pure-bred  Jersey  bull 
and  a  Chester  hog  of  the  very  best  strain, 


and  he  not  only  bred  good  stock  himself 
but  encouraged  his  neighbors  to  do  so. 
When  he  died,  the  average  price  of  the 
cattle  in  that  neighborhood  was  two  or 
three  times  what  it  was  when  he  began 
his  work  of  improvement.  He  made 
a  good  bit  of  money  for  himself  by  raising 
good  hogs,  and  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
what  his  stock  has  been  worth  to  this 
section.  His  influence  was  felt  along  all 
lines  of  farming.  When  he  began  as  a 
tenant  on  the  farm  which  he  afterward 
owned,  the  average  yield  of  corn  was 
two  and*  one-half  to  three  barrels;  but  in 
the  last  years  of  his  hfe  it  was  ten  barrels. 
When  he  died  he  had  a  snug  bank-account, 
and  fully  three  times  as  much  stuff  was 
sold  off  the  surrounding  farms  as  twenty- 
five  years  before. 

It  is  doubtful  if  in  any  other  occupation 
this  man  could  have  led  a  more  satis- 
factory and  fruitful  life. 

II 

I  know  another  man,  who  lives  on  a 
fine  farm  in  a  little  North  Carolina  valley. 
It  was  not  a  fine  farm,  however,  when 
he  bought  it  nine  years  ago,  for  he  paid 
only  $12  an  acre  for  it;  when  he  brought 
his  father  and  mother  down  from  Ohio 
to  see  it,  his  wife  overheard  the  father, 
after  a  tour  of  inspection,  comment  on 
it  in  this  fashion:  "  Mother,  I  never  thought 
we  would  have  raised  such  a  fool."  To- 
day that  240-acre  farm  is  worth  at  least 
$60  (probably  $75)  an  acre.  It  grows  big 
crops,  which  are  fed  to  good  five-stock 
and  thus  marketed  at  far  above  the  aver- 
age market  prices.  The  owner  is  a  sure- 
enough  farmer,  feeding  the  cattle,  driving 
the  teams,  digging  ditches  for  tile  drains 
—  work  that  has  paid  him  500  per  cent. 
on  the  investment  in  one  year  —  with 
his  own  hands:  but  he  writes  for  the  leading 
farm  papers,  is  in  demand  as  an  institute 
lecturer,  and  is  a  man  of  acknowledged 
influence  all  over  his  state. 

He  brought  the  first  two-horse  corn- 
planter  to  his  neighborhood.  A  neighbor 
looked  at  it  and  said:  ''I  thought  Yankees 
were  hard  workers;  you  seem  to  devote 
most  of  your  time  to  keeping  out  of  work." 
(A  man  walks  after  a  one-horse  planter, 
but  rides  on  a  two-horse  machine.)     The 
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neighbor  didn't  believe,  of  course,  in 
doing  more  work  than  a  Yankee,  so  he 
bought  a  two-horse  planter,  and  others 
did  the  same.  This  man  showed  his 
neighbors,  too,  how  to  build  up  their 
lands  with  very  little  commercial  fertil- 
izer and  how  to  convert  to  use  the  little 
wet  spots,  the  most  potentially  fertile 
but  the  least  productive  parts  of  their 
fields.  He  is  a  successful  man  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  -such  successes 
wait  in  almost  countless  numbers  all 
over  the  South  for  farmers  who  have 
progressive  ideas  and  sound  business 
sense. 

Ill 

In  another  part  of  the  same  state 
lives  a  man  thirty-five  years  old  who 
has  been  farming  for  himself  for  seventeen 
years.  He  started  with  a  poor  farm, 
poor  tools,  and  very  Uttle  money.  Yet 
the  man  who  went  from  our  office  to  see 
him  a  few  months  ago  rode  out  to  the 
farm  in  an  automobile,  found  a  house  with 
a  telephone,  water- works,  and  electric 
lights  —  and  this  is  no  "town  farmer," 
but  a  man  some  miles  out  in  the  country. 

In  fact,  these  conveniences  are  becoming 
so  common  in  the  country  as  to  attract 
little  attention.  I  know  of  dozens  of 
farmers  who  have  installed  home  water- 
works systems  at  costs  varying  from 
S50  to  S500;  and  with  these  modern 
comforts  farm-life  is  becoming  attractive 
even  to  the  city-bred  man  and  woman. 
The  farmer  in  question,  however,  could 
have  had  these  things  if  they  had  cost 
much  more,  for  last  year  he  sold  $33,000 
worth  of  farm  products.  His  watermelon 
patch  this  year  contained  200  acres,  and 
he  had  as  much  in  cantaloupes.  In  the 
busy  season  he  employs  a  hundred  men. 
A  list  of  his  farm  equipment  reads  like 
the  catalogue  of  an  implement  house, 
although  he  bought  the  first  two-horse 
plow  in  the  neighborhood  and  was  told 
by  his  neighbors  that  he  would  ruin  his 
land.  Of  course,  his  neighbors  are  better 
farmers  because  of  his  example,  and  he 
finds  time  to  be  a  leader  in  effective 
work  for  the  betterment  of  his  county's 
pubhc-schools,  and  he  will  have  a  seat  in 
the  State  Senate  when  it  next  meets. 


HONOR     THE     VETERAN  -  BY    CLEANING    UP 
THE   PENSION   ROLL 

WHAT  is  there  to  be  said  in  reply  to 
such  a  narrative  as  is  given  in  The 
World's  Work's  pension  article  of  this 
month?  Here  are  no  mere  assertions  — 
here  are  facts;  not  theories,  suspicions, 
allegations,  but  definite  cases  of  fraud, 
some  thirty  of  them  —  all  the  magazine 
had  room  for.  What,  for  instance,  wiD 
the  Congressmen  to  whom  readers  of 
The  World's  Work  are  writing  letters  — 
what  will  they  say  regarding  this  exposure 
of  swindles  of  which  the  United  States 
Government  is  the  victim? 

An  eloquent  Member  of  Congress  spoke 
as  follows  on  the  last  day  of  the  last  session: 

]Mr.    Chairman: 

In  the  closing  hours  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  let  me  again  say  a  few  words  for 
justice  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
Union,  the  bravest  men  on  land  or  sea  that 
ever  faced  a  foe,  those  heroes  who  saved  the 
Republic  during  the  darkest  hour  in  all 
our  history.  They  need  no  eulogy.  If  you 
seek  their  monument,  look  around. 

Gratitude,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  fairest 
flower  that  sheds  its  perfume  in  the  human 
heart.  Most  of  those  heroes  have  been 
gathered  to  their  fathers,  and  those  that 
remain  will  soon  cross  the  Great  Divide  to 
join  their  comrades  on  the  eternal  camping- 
ground.  This  is  a  rich  country,  this  is  the 
land  of  liberty,  this  is  the  grand  Republic. 
I  cannot  bring  my  ideas  of  justice  and  grati- 
tude down  to  the  low-level  of  mere  dollars. 
I  place  my  views  on  higher  grounds.  I 
speak  for  patriotism,  the  noblest  sentiment 
that  animates  the  soul  of  man.  I  say  there 
is  no  gift  in  the  Republic  too  good  to  give  to 
the  men  who  saved  the  Republic. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  nothing  too  good 
for  the  men  who  saved  the  Republic. 
It  would  not  be  too  good  for  them  if  the 
RepubHc  were  to  drive  all  imposters, 
swindlers,  and  deserters  out  of  the  noble 
company  of  true  veterans,  and  wipe  the 
stain  of  fraud  out  of  the  Pension  Roll. 

Here  is  the  opportunity  to  show  grati- 
tude to  the  old  soldier.  There  is  abroad 
in  the  land  a  surprisingly  widespread 
idea  that  this  would  be  a  piece  of  element- 
ary justice.  There  is  gathering  a  demand, 
which  must  soon  be  heard  at  Washington, 
that  the  Government  take  steps  to  clean 
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up  the  Pension  Roll.     It  is  just  possible  kept  inviolate  ever  since.     It  will  be  a 

that  if  some  Congressman  were  to  take  it  good  day  to  mark,  the  Christmas  Eve  of 

on  himself  to  voice  that  demand,  he  might  1914  —  the     hundredth     anniversary    of 

profoundly  surprise  his  ''wiser"  colleagues  the  Treaty  of  Ghent. 
by  the  favor  that  he  would  win  from  the         This  century-long  peace  has  not  been 

veterans  as  the  real  ''old  soldier's  friend"  due  merely  to  lack  of  occasion  to  quarrel 

and  from  the  people  as  the  mouth-piece  There  was  the  Texas  question;  there  was 

of  a  sweeping  popular  sentiment.  the    Oregon    boundarv,    and    later    the 

A  CENTURY  OF  PEACE  Tr^'^A  ff^'^'^'^^T  "^""'f '?!!•'   '^""'  ^^'  '^' 

irent  affair,  and  up  to  this  very  year  the 

THE    celebration    of    anniversaries  of  provoking  Newfoundland  Fisheries  ques- 

battle     is      common.      We     have  tion.     Our  frontier  marches  with  that  of 

always  kept  centenaries  of  wars.      This  British  territory  for  a  distance  about  equal 

year,  for  example,  we   shall  observe  the  to    the   earth's    thickness,    and   as  hardy 

semi-centenary  of  Fort  Sumter.     But  it  and  adventurous  a  people  as  live  dwell  on 

is  a  new  idea  that  we  should  observe  a  either  side  of  the  boundary-line.     It  is  a 

centenary  of  peace.     One  hundred  years  memorable  object-lesson  of  the  possibility 

ago,  come  December  24,  19 14,  we  made  of  permanent  peace  which  we  shall  give 

with  Great  Britain  a  treaty  which  we  have  the  world  in   the    celebration    of    19 14. 
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YOUR  party  has  come  into   a   great  to  mark  a  great  leader  in  a  time  of  oppor- 

opportunity.     Yet  it  is  important  tunity.     He  is  a  politician,  let  us  grant, 

to   remember   that  it    has    come  of  the  better  sort,  but  still  essentially  a 

into  it  not  by  its  own  virtues  but  by  the  politician.     That  is  to  say,  he  is  a  man 

faults  of  its  enemies.     It  is  not  so  much  who  easily  mistakes  an  immediate  oppor- 

a  victory  that  you  have  won,   therefore,  tunity    for    a    great    principle.     Find    a 

as  it  is  a  trial  that  you  face.     You  are  ac-  stronger  leader   in   the    House,    if    you 

cepted  —  as  a  protest  against  the  Repub-  can. 

licans;  and  if  you  prove  worthy  you  will         There  are  in  the  House  many  Democrats 

have  a  great  advantage,  even  over  a  re-  of  character  —  some  of  abihty,  also;  but 

formed     RepubHcan     party     under    new  the  habit  of  criticism  and    the   attitude 

leaders.     But  the  future  will  depend  on  of  opposition  has  so  long  been  theirs  that 

the  party's    behavior;   and  the   behavior  none  of  them  has  yet  shown  positive  or 

of  a  party  in  power  means  the  behavior  constructive    qualities.     But    a    time    is 

of  its  leaders.  now  come  when  positive  and  constructive 

It  comes  to  this,   then:     Who  will  be  quahties  are  required,  if  the  party  is  to 

your  party's  leaders,  and  how  will  they  win  victories  on  its  own  account, 
behave?     In  the  new  House,  which  will         First  and  foremost  —  the  tariff  must  be 

not  meet  until  next  December,  Mr.  Champ  reformed.     If  a  headlong  effort  be  made 

Clark    will    almost    certainly    be    chosen  to    overhaul    all   the   schedules,    there  is 

Speaker     and,     therefore,    party    leader,  little  hope  that  the  party's  lease  of  power 

He  is  a  clean  man,  an  honest  man,  in  every  would  survive  it.     In  the  first  place  there 

way  a  respectable  man;  but  he  is  not  a  are  many  Democrats  who  would  fight  to 

big  man— not  big  enough  for  this  crisis,  the  utmost  for  the  protection  of  industries 

He  has  great  ability  of  voice,  but  he  has  in   their  own  districts,   and   they  would 

not  shown  a  statesmanlike  grasp,  nor  an  make    a     scramble     precisely    like     the 

iron  quaHty  of  will,  which  are  necessary  scramble  that  the  Republicans  made,  and 
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nothing  would  be  gained.     Of  course  it  to  cooperate  with  the  Republican  Presi- 

must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  during  dent  and  to  show  definite  convictions  and 

the  Hfe  of  the  next  Congress  no  sweeping  a  real  purpose  to  prevent   crimes   against 

tariff  legislation  can  probably  be  enacted,  the  public  welfare  by    great    monopolies, 

because  the  Senate  will  still  be  Republi-  without  giving  discouragement  to  neces- 

can.     Moreover,    an    oratorical    effort    at  sary  business  organization.     It  would  be 

sudden   and   wholesale   reductions   would  a  great  thing  for  your  party  if  it  could 

drive  away  the  business  world  —  which,  show  that  it  had  given  up  its  miscellaneous 

though   it    favors    tariff    reform,    dislikes  assaults  and  patent  remedies  for  industrial 

commercial  disturbances.  evils,    and    had    come    to    some    settled. 

This  great  first  duty  of  reforming  the  steady,  resolute,  but  conservative  line  of 
tariff,  therefore  —  at  least  an  effort  to  action.  For  it  is  necessary  for  the  Demo- 
do  this  great  duty  —  must  be  made  on  cratic  party,  if  it  is  to  be  the  party  of  the 
the  one  hand  so  as  to  show  an  earnestness  people,  to  serve  the  people  both  by  pre- 
of  conviction,  and  on  the  other  hand  so  as  venting  the  growth  of  an  industrial  oli- 
to  avoid  general  confusion  in  the  business  garchy  and  by  refraining  from  discourag- 
world.  Xow  there  is  one  way  to  do  this,  ing  business  activity.  The  business  world 
but  it  is  not  a  partisan  way.  It  is  to  is  a  large  part  of  American  life  —  the 
accept  the  President's  plan  to  take  up  one  legitimate,  honest,  organized  business 
schedule  at  a  time,  and  to  take  up  each  world.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
schedule  not  by  the  Hght  of  mere  theory,  Bryan  your  party  lost  the  confidence  of 
nor  by  the  help  merely  of  those  personally  this  honest,  legitimate,  business  world; 
interested  in  duties,  but  by  the  help  and  it  had  to  take  sides  with  the  predatory 
mainly  of  the  Tariff  Board  —  if  that  board  interests  against  its  own  w^ishes.  For 
does  non-partisan,  scientific  work.  If  the  predatory  demagogy  is  quite  as  bad  as 
Democratic  majority  in  the  House  will  predatory  monopoly  —  perhaps  worse, 
honestly  join  hands  with  the  President  —  Both  these  great  opportunities  —  the 
and  if  he  has  learned  the  wisdom  of  reform  of  the  tariff  and  a  resolute  but 
joining  hands  with  it  —  and  if  it  will  make  conservative  regulation  of  corporations  — 
a  courageous  eft"ort,  an  eft"ort  based  on  are  closely  allied  to  the  third  duty  and 
conviction,  to  take  out  the  glaring  in-  opportunity.  That  is  the  opportunity 
equalities  and  unfairnesses  of  any  one  to  show  in  small  ways,  as  well  as  in  large 
single  important  schedule,  then  the  party  ways,  that  your  party  once  more  regards 
will  have  gone  far  to  establish  itself  in  the  the  Government  as  an  instrument  for  the 
public  confidence,  and  to  re-establish  its  public  welfare  and  not  as  a  distributor 
character.  Much  would  be  gained  for  of  favors.  A  party  that  has  long  been 
the  party  as  well  as  for  the  country  by  in  the  minority,  and  has  long  seen  a 
such  non-partisan  action  as  would  be  misuse  of  the  Government  as  a  distributor 
shown  by  cooperating  with  the  President  of  patronage  and  favors,  must  exercise 
and  with  the  Insurgents  in  both  branches  great  self-restraint  if  it  does  not  follow  the 
of  Congress  —  or  by  uniting  their  co-  example  of  its  enemies, 
operation.  If  you  have  leaders  in  your  It  is  but  the  plain  truth  to  say  that  the 
party,  therefore,  who  can  bring  this  about  Republican  party,  during  its  long  domin- 
during  the  first  session  of  the  next  Con-  ance  at  Washington,  brought  a  general 
gress,  the  party  will  be  put  in  a  position  demoralization.  Private  pension  bills  are 
of  great  advantage  for  the  next  Presi-  divided  among  the  Members  of  Congress 
dential  campaign.  as  favors,  so  many  to  each  man.     Appro- 

In  regard  to  the  next  subject  on  which  priations  for  rivers  and  harbors,   and  es- 

public  attention  has  most  fixed  itself —  pecially  for  public  building?,  are  divided 

the  regulation  of  corporations  —  there   is  according  to  Districts  —  so  much  for  each 

a  chance  here  for  Democratic  oratory  to  man    according    to    his    influence.     The 

throw  away  the  advantage  that  was  w*on  very  atmosphere  of  the  Capital  is  a  dis- 

in   last   year's   election;   but   there   is    a  eased  atmosphere.     A  man  who  regards 

chance,  also,  by  conservative  action  again  the   Government  only  as  an  instrument 
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for  the  service  of  all  the  people  alike,  if  he  with  a  resolute  unselfishness,  and  with  a 

goes  to  Washington  and  stays  a  month  and  large  conception  of  the  proper  functions 

sees  the  conventional  working  of  the  whole  of  government. 

machine,  feels  a  deep  disgust  —  feels  In  a  word,  the  opportunity  resolves  it- 
even  a  degree  of  hopelessness.  This  self  into  an  opportunity  to  show  character, 
demoralization  extends  very  much  further  If  the  Democratic  party  can  do  this,  it 
than  to  the  Members  of  Congress  them-  will  have  an  excellent  chance  to  win  and 
selves.  It  has  found  its  way  down  to  the  to  hold  power  for  a  long  time.  If  it  lack 
people.  The  newspapers  and  the  local  character  it  may  enact  many  separate 
managers,  and  even  the  voters  themselves  and  independent  good  pieces  of  legislation, 
in  many  a  Congressional  District,  measure  and  yet  fail. 

the  success  of  their  Represejitativc  by  his  But  the  greatest  chance  of  all  lies,  per- 

success    in    securing^   appropriations    for  haps,  outside  of  Congress;  for  the  greatest 

local  purposes.     He  is  regarded  as  a  sort  need  of  the  party  is  national  leadership, 

of  spoils  agent.     This,   of  course,  is  the  It  may  be  that  there  is  some  Member  of 

real  explanation  of  the  increased  cost  of  the  next  Congress  who  has  the  qualities 

government  —  of  the   multitudinous  and  of  national  leadership,  but,  so  far  as  the 

incalculable  extravagances.  public  is  informed,  no  such  man  has  yet 

To  set  to  work  to  reduce  the  cost  of  arisen.     However,  if  Governor  Wilson*  of 

government    by    dismissing     superfluous  New  Jersey,  or  Governor  Harmon,  of  Ohio, 

clerks,  or  by  scaling  down  a  given  propor-  by  the  strength  of   his  personaHty  show 

tion  of  estimates  for  the  Departments  —  that  he  has  real   quahties  of   leadership 

that  is  all  very  well ;  but  no  successful  —  and  if  the  party  show  that  it  is  willing 

or  far-reaching  economies  are    going    to  to  follow  such  a  man  —  then  the  way  is 

be  brought  about  until  there  is  a  wholly  open  for  indefinite  expectations  of  victory, 

different   spirit   shown   by   the   dominant  Failing    such    adequate    leadership    of 

party  in  Congress  itself.     The  dominant  your  party,  the  Republican  party,  under 

party  must  approach  the  whole  business  the  guidance  of  the  Insurgents,  will  soon 

of   legislation    in    a    new    spirit  —  not    a  come  back  into  power.     For   they  have 

spirit  of  objection  to  legitimate  expendi-  men  among  them  that  are  men  of  con- 

tures,   however  large,  but   a   rigid    spirit  viction  and  of  ability  to  lead.     If  they 

of  objection  to   the  spoils  conception  of  once  win  control,  your  party  may  have 

government  even  in  its  smallest  details.    In  to  pass  out  of  existence.     For  then  you 

other  words,  the  possibilities  of  reducing  will  have  permitted  the  Republican  party 

the  cost  of  government  come  to  a  question  to  rise  out  of    its    utter    demoralization 

of  character.     It  implies  a  different  point  and  deserved  disgrace  to  a  new  lease  of 

of  view.     It  means  an  approach    to    the  life  by  outwitting  you  in  leadership.^ 

whole  problem  in  a  different  mood  from  Enough  voters  are  ready  to  become  either 

the  mood  that  has  become  conventional  Insurgent   Republicans  or  Democrats  to 

and  habitual.  decide  which  shall  win  at  the  next  Presi- 

Now  here  is  the  greatest  opportunity  dential  election,  and  perhaps  for  a  very 

of  all  for  your  party  as  soon  as  it  comes  long  time  thereafter, 

into  authority  in  the  House.     There  will  Find     your     best     leaders,     therefore, 

be  a  temptation  on  the  part  of  small  men  strangle   your  orators,   forsake  rostrums, 

to  make  oratorical  objections  even  to  legiti-  work  by  convictions  and  not  by  pohcies. 

mate    expenditures.      There    will    be    a  Above  all,  avoid  the  methods  that  brought 

tendency  for ''  watch-dogs  of  the  Treasury  "  the  downfall  of  your  enemies,  and  remem- 

to    complain    of    insignificant    items    in  ber  that  your  competitors  are    not    the 

appropriation    bills.      There    will    be    a  dead  bosses  of  privilege  whom  the  people 

temptation  for  much  oratory  about  un-  have   just   slain,  but   are   living   men   of 

important  details  of  the  cost  of  govern-  convictions  who  will  try  to  make  the  Re- 

ment.     But  all  these  will  amount  to  noth-  publican   party   again    the    party   of   the 

ing.     The  great  opportunity  is  to  take  up  people's    conscience.     The   name   of    one 

the  whole  subject  in  a  new  state  of  mind,  of  these  is  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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E.  DANA  DURAND 

[director  of  the  census] 


THE  population  of  the  United  States 
is  nearly  92,000,000.  This  is  an 
increase  of  no  less  than  21  per  cent 
since  1900,  as  compared  with  an  increase 
of  20.7  per  cent  from  1890  to  1900.  The 
actual  figures  for  1890  were  62,622,250, 
and  for  1900,  75,994,575. 

The  above  ^figures  are  for  continental 
United  States  only.  In  addition,  a  census 
was  taken  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto 
Rico,  the  combined  population  of  which  is 
about  1,370,000,  w^hich  would  bring  up  the 
grand  total  for  1910  to  about  93,700,000. 
No  census  of  the  Philippine  Islands  was 
taken  this  year,  but  the  census  of  1903 
showed  a  population  of  7,635,426,  and 
there  is  an  estimated  population  of  about 
15,000  in  the  possessions  of  the  United 
States  in  Guam  and  Samoa.  The  grand 
total  population  of  the  United  States  and 
its  possessions,  therefore,  is  at  least  loi, 
000,000.  For  the  first  time,  therefore,  the 
United  States  passes  the  hundred-million 
mark.  The  only  other  countries  in  the 
world  which  have  a  larger  population  than 
this  are  China,  India  and  Russia:  in  fact, 
these  are  the  only  countries  which  have 
more  people  than  continental  United 
States  proper. 

That  the  population  of  continental 
United  States  should  have  increased  from 
1900  to  1 9 10  by  substantially  the  same 
percentage  is  somewhat  remarkable.  Each 
succeeding  census,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  census  of  1870,  showed  a  smaller 
percentage  of  increase  than  the  preceding. 
Three  important  facts  have  been  dis- 
closed by  the  new  census: 

First,  the  rate  of  growth  of  cities  during 
the  last  ten  years  has  been  more  rapid 
than  during  the  preceding  ten  years. 
Second,  the  rate  of  growth  of  medium- 
sized  cities  has  been  more  rapid  than  that 
of  the  larger  cities,  reversing  the  condi- 
tion  during   the   decade    1890   to    1900. 


Third,  there  has  been  an  absolute  decline 
in  the  rural  population  of  a  number  of 
the  great  North-Central  States.  It  must 
be  added  immediately,  however,  that 
from  this  fact  no  conclusions  can  possibly 
be  drawn  with  reference  to  the  rural 
population  of  the  country  generally. 

It  appears  that,  whereas  cities  which 
at  the  present  time  have  a  population 
of  25,000  or  more  showed  an  increase 
of  substantially  323^^  per  cent,  between 
1890  and  1900,  these  same  cities  showed 
an  increase  of  a  little  more  than  35  per 
cent,     between     1900    and     1910. 

Curiously  enough,  however,  it  con- 
forms to  a  condition  which  has  mani- 
fested itself  quite  regularly  in  the  United 
States  during  more  than  one  hundred 
years,  namely,  a  wave-like  movement 
in  the  growth  of  city  population.  Run- 
ning clear  back  to  1700,  it  is  found  that 
there  has  been  an  alternation,  either  from 
one  decade  to  the  next  or,  in  some  cases, 
with  a  prolongation  of  one  wave  over 
two  decades,  in  the  relative  rapidity 
of  city  growth.  From  1880  to  1890,  for 
example,  the  rate  was  not  only  higher 
than  from  1890  to  1900,  but  also  much 
higher  than  during  the  last  ten  years; 
whereas  from  i860  to  1880  cities  increased 
less  rapidly  than  from  1880  to  1890,  and 
still  further  back  the  rate  again  was 
higher. 

The  increase  in  the  rate  of  growth  of 
cities  during  the  last  decade,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding,  has  probably  been 
due  in  part  to  the  increased  net  addition 
to  the  population  of  the  country  through 
immigration,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
immigrants  going  to  the  cities.  Whether 
there  has  been  an  increased  movement 
of  the  native  population  from  the  country 
districts  to  the  cities  during  the  last 
decade,  as  compared  with  the  preceding, 
cannot  yet  be  safely  affirmed. 
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The  proportion  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  residing  in  cities  of  25,000 
inhabitants  or  more  was,  in  1880,  17.2 
per  cent.;  in '1890,  22.2  per  cent.;  in 
1900,  26  per  cent.  In  1910  it  will  prob- 
ably be  between  31  and  ;^2  per  cent. 

The  percentages  just  given,  however, 
by  no  means  indicate  fully  the  degree 
to  which  the  United  States  is  becoming 
a  land  of  city-dwellers.  The  standard 
adopted  by  the  Census  Bureau  to  dis- 
tinguish urban  from  rural  population  is 
on  a  basis  of  places  of  2,500  inhabitants. 
The  proportion  of  the  total  population 
found  in  places  exceeding  that  size  was, 
in  1880,  29.3  per  cent.;  in  1890,  35.8 
per  cent.;  in  1900,  40.2  per  cent.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  at  the 
present  census  the  proportion  will  be 
between  45  and  47  per  cent.  The  time 
will  soon  come  when  more  than  half  of 
our  population  will  reside  in  cities.  In 
fact  the  present  census  will  show  that  in 
many  of  our  states  already  more  than 
half  of  the  population  is  urban. 

Rapid  growth  is  not  confined  to  a 
few  cities  or  to  cities  in  any  particular 
section  of  the  country.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  highest  rates  of  growth  have 
been  in  certain  Southern,  Southwestern, 
and  Far  Western  cities.  The  increase  in 
cities  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  little  less 
than  astounding.  Exceedingly  remarka- 
ble increases,  however,  are  found  in 
many  cities  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
country,  and  it  appears  probable  that 
the  percentage  of  increase  of  the  cities 
of  each  of  the  five  great  geographical 
divisions  of  the  country  will  be  found  to 
be  greater  during  the  last  ten  years  than 
during  the  ten  years  preceding. 

The  fact  that  New  York  City  showed 
a  greater  percentage  of  increase  during 
the  last  decade  than  during  the  one 
before  —  38.7  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  37.1  per  cent. — is  certainly  re- 
markable. New  York,  with  its  4,766,883 
people,  now  has  more  than  one-twentieth 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
and  is  only  a  httle  behind  London  — 
that  is  to  say,  the  county  of  London, 
New  York  in  fact  had  a  higher  percentage 
of  increase  than  any  other  city  of  more 
than  500,000  inhabitants,  with  the  single 


exception  of  Cleveland.  Of  the  cities 
of  more  than  25,000,  about  twenty-five 
more  than  doubled  their  population 
during  the  decade  and  more  than  ten 
trebled  or  nearly  trebled.  Confining 
attention  to  cities  having  100,000  or 
more  inhabitants,  the  most  remarkable 
rates  of  growth  are  as  follows: 

Cities  Showing  Remarkable  Increases 


Population 
IQIO 

Per  cent,  of 

increase 
iQOO-igio 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

132,685 

245 -4 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

319,198 

211. 5 

Seattle,  Wash. 

237.194 

194.0 

Spokane,  Wash. 

104,404 

183.3 

Portland,  Ore. 

207,214 

X29.2 

Oakland,  Cal. 

150,174 

124-3 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

154,839 

72.3 

Detroit,  Mich. 

465,766 

63.0 

Others  cities  of  this  class  showing  an 
increase  in  excess  of  40  per  cent,  were 
Bridgeport,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Den- 
ver, Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  Newark, 
and  Richmond.  Cities  of  between  25,000 
and  100,000  inhabitants  which  showed 
a  rate  of  increase  exceeding  100  per  cent, 
were,  in  the  order  of  percentage  of  in- 
crease: Oklahoma  City;  Muskogee,  Okla.; 
Pasadena,  Cal.;  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Flint, 
Mich.;  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  Huntington, 
W.  Va.;  El  Paso,  Tex.;  Tampa,  Fla.; 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  San  Diego,  Cal.; 
Tacoma,  Wash.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Wichita, 
Kan.;  Waterloo,  la.;  and  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

The  following  are  the  changes  in  popu- 
lation of  the  eight  largest  cities  of  the 
United  States  : 


America's  Eight  Largest  Cities 


Per  cent,  of 

Population 

increase 

IQOO 

i8go 

igio 

igoo 

1 8  go 

to 
igio 

to 
igoo 

New  York 

4-766.883 

3.437.202 

2,507,414a 

38.7 

37.1 

Chicago 

2,185,283 

1,698.575 

1.099,850 

28.7 

54 

4 

Philadelphia 

1,549,008 

1,293.697 

1,046,964 

19.7 

23 

6 

St.  Louis 

687,029 

575.238 

451.770 

19.4 

n 

3 

Boston 

670,585 

560,892 

448,477 

19.6 

25 

i 

Cleveland 

560,663 

381.768 

261,353 

46.9 

4(3 

1 

Baltimore 

558,485 

508,957 

434.439 

9-7 

17 

2 

Pittsburg 

533.90s 

451,5126 

343,904& 

18.2 

313 

{a)  Estimated  population    in  1890  of  the  area  of  present   New 
York.  The  population  of  New  York  as  it  existed  in'.iSgo  was  i  .51 5 .301  • 
{b)  Includes  population  of  Allegheny. 
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The  first  five  cities  listed  above  re- 
mained unchanged  in  their  relative  rank 
from  1890  to  1910.  Cleveland  passed 
from  ninth  city  in  the  United  States 
in  1890  to  seventh  in  1900  and  sixth  in 
1910;  while  Baltimore,  which  was  sixth 
in  the  two  earlier  censuses,  fell  to  seventh 
in  1910.  Pittsburg,  before  its  combina- 
tion with  Allegheny,  occupied  twelfth 
place  in  1890  and  eleventh  in  1900, 
but.  largely  by  reason  of  that  combina- 
tion, rose  to  eighth  place  in  19 10. 

A  truer  view  of  the  relative  standing 
of  the  large  cities  is  gained  when  their 
suburbs  are  taken  into  consideration, 
as  well  as  the  city  proper.  Some  cities 
have  extended  their  boundaries  to  take 
in  ''everything  in  sight,"  while  others 
are  surrounded  by  populous  residential 
or  manufacturing  suburbs.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Census  Bureau  to  compile 
statistics  for  all  large  '*^urban  centres," 
but  these  figures  will  not  be  available 
for  some  time.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
is  probable  that  the  urban  area  of  Xew 
York  —  which  can  properly  be  considered 
as  including  the  large  cities  of  northern 
New  Jersey,  as  well  as  a  considerable 
territory  in  the  state  of  Xew  York  out- 
side of  the  metropolis  —  will  show  a 
population  of  approximately  6,000.000. 
The  urban  centre  of  Boston  has  a  popula- 
tion nearly  double  that  of  the  city  proper, 
placing  it  next  to  the  Philadelphia  urban 
centre.  It  is  possible  also  that  the  Pitts- 
burg urban  centre  may  be  found  to  be 
larger  than  that  of  St.  Louis.  The  urban 
centre  of  San  Francisco  numbers  about 
650.000,  while  the  twin  cities  of  St.  Paul 
and  ^Minneapolis  (which  are  essentially 
one  in  their  economic  relations)  have, 
with  minor  suburbs,  considerably  more 
than  500.000.  While,  therefore,  this  country 
has  only  eight  cities  of  §00,000  inhabitants, 
it  has  at  least  ten  urban  centres  of  that 
size. 

RAPID     GROWTH    OF    SMALLER   CITIES 

Rapid  as  has  been  the  growth  of  our 
larger  cities,  those  of  medium  and  small 
size  have  grown  even  more  rapidly.  The 
conditions  in  this  respect  are  far  different 
from  those  in  the  decade  1890  to  1900, 
as  appears  from  the  following  table : 


Classes  of  Cities  Based  on  Their  Population 
by  the  Census  of  igio 


Per  cent,  of  increase 

igoo  to 
igio 

i8go  to 
J  goo 

Cities  over  500,000 
100,000  to  500,000 
25,000  to  100,000 
All  cities  over  25,000 

29.0 

39-5 
390 
350 

350 
29.0 

32.5 

From  1890  to  1900  the  class  of  cities 
showing  the  lowest  rate  of  growth  was  that 
now  having  a  population  between  100,000 
and  500,000,  whereas  from  1900  to  1910 
these  cities  had  a  Httle  higher  rate  of 
growth  than  those  of  25,000  to  100,000 
and  a  much  higher  rate  than  the  cities 
of  more  than  500,000.  The  cities  of  more 
than  500,000  inhabitants  show  a  considera- 
bly lower  rate  of  growth  during  the  last 
decade  than  during  the  preceding,  whereas 
the  other  two  classes  both  show  a  decidedly 
higher  rate. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  during  the  decade 
1880  to  1890,  cities  of  from  25.000  to  100,000 
inhabitants  grew  much  faster  than  cities 
of  more  than  100,000  inhabitants,  the  con- 
ditions during  that  decade  thus  being  simi- 
lar to  those  during  the  decade  1900  to 
1 9 10  and  unHke  those  in  the  interme- 
diate decade,   1890  to  1900. 

Figures  are  not  yet  available  with 
reference  to  the  growth  of  cities  of  less 
than  25.000.  but  it  is  probable  that  they 
will  show  a  decidedly  high  rate  of  increase. 
It  has  been  commonly  stated  that  many 
manufacturers  have  found  it  advantageous 
to  establish  themselves  in  medium-sized 
and  smaU  cities  rather  than  in  the  large 
cities,  because  of  the  lower  rentals  and  the 
lower  wages  made  possible  by  the  lower 
cost   of   n\nng. 

DECLINE  OF  RURAL  POPULATION  IN  NORTH- 
CENTRAL  STATES 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  brought 
out  by  the  new  census  is  the  appreciable 
dechne  in  rural  population  in  a  number 
of  the  most  prosperous  agricultural  states 
of  the  country.     As  already  stated,   the 
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fact  that  there  has  been  a  dedine  in  rural 
population  of  several,  if  not  all,  of  the 
North-Central  States  must  not  be  taken 
as  indicating  the  probability  of  a  decline 
in  the  rural  population  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  or  even  of  a  marked  reduction  in 
its  rate  of  growth. 

The  data  for  these  states  are,  however, 
strikingly  interesting  in  themselves.  Al- 
though it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  state  pre- 
cisely the  change  in  rural  population  in 
these  states,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the 
great  states  of  Ohio,  Michigan  (excepting 
the  upper  peninsula),  Indiana,  Iowa,  and 
Missouri,  as  well  as  in  eastern  Kansas, 
there  has  been  an  absolute  decline,  averag- 
ing several  per  cent. ,  in  the  rural  population. 
The  same  is  true  of  much  of  Illinois  and 
of  some  counties  in  eastern  Nebraska, 
thus  fining  out  a  great  belt  of  territory 
consisting  largely  of  land  of  high  fertility 
and  almost  completely  under  cultivation. 

A  rough  approximation  to  the  movement 
of  rural  population  in  these  states  may  be 
obtained  by  deducting  from  the  total  popu- 


lation that  of  cities  of  25,000  inhabitants; 
but  these  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story,  as  there  has  also  been  a  rapid 
growth  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns. 

Movement  of  Rural  Population 


Per  cent,  of  increase  igoo  to  igio 

Entire 
state 

Cities  of 

25,000 

inhabitants 

Outside  of 
cities  of 
25,000 

inhabitants 

Ohio 

Michigan     .     .     . 
Indiana    .... 
Illinois    .... 

Iowa 

Missouri      .     .     . 

14-7 
16. 1 

7-3 
16.9 

03 
6.0 

36.2 

55-2 

38.4 

295 
30.2 

21 .  2 

4-7 
4.8 
1.9 
7.8 
4.2 
0.1 

The  decHne  of  rural  population  in  these 
states  may  be  better  appreciated  by  means 
of  the  accompanying  map,  in  which  all 
counties  which  decreased  are  indicated 
in  black.  In  addition  an  -H  has  been 
drawn  in  each  of  the  counties  showing  an 


CHANGES  IN  THE  RURAL  POPULATION  OF  THE  NORTH-CENTRAL  STATES 


Counties  decreasing 
in  population 


Counties  increasing 
in  population 


Counties  increasing  in  population  which  contained  cities  of 
10,000  or  more  inhabitants  by  census  of  igoo 
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increase  which  contained  a  city  of  10,000  have  been  growing  rich,  that  their  homes 

or    more    inhabitants,    according    to    the  are  more  comfortable,  and  that  they  have 

census  of  1900.  more  conveniences  than  ever  before.    Why, 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  Indiana,  Iowa,  then,  is  the  rural  population  decreasing? 
and  Missouri  much  more  than  half  of  the  Perhaps  it  may  be  that  this  very  pros- 
counties  decreased  in  population,  w^hile  perity  of  the  farmers  accounts  for  the 
a  considerable  proportion  of  those  counties  decline  in  population.  With  the  higher 
which  did  not  decrease  contained  cities  of  prices  which  they  have  received  for  their 
considerable  size,  the  growth  in  which  products,  they  could  afford  to  buy  better 
usually  accounts  for  the  increase  in  county  machinery,  which  reduced  the  need  for 
population.  The  same  condition  holds  labor.  Again,  it  is  likely  that  many 
true  very  conspicuously  for  eastern  Kan-  farmers  have  felt  unwilling  to  divide  up 
sas;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  western  their  land  among  their  sons,  reducing 
Kansas  (which  until  recently  had  a  sparse  each  of  them  to  a  smaller  farm  than  his 
population)  there  has  been  a  nearly  uni-  father  had  enjoyed;  instead  they  have 
form  increase.  Although  in  Michigan,  been  able,  by  reason  of  their  prosperity, 
Ohio,  and  IlUnois  more  than  half  of  the  to  send  their  sons  to  newly  opened  agri-: 
counties  increased,  yet  a  large  proportion  cultural  territory  in  the  West  or  Southwest 
of  these  increases  are  accounted  for  by  the  or  Canada,  and  furnish  them  the  means 
cities,  and  in  a  number  of  other  counties  to  start  for  themselves  on  a  larger  scale 
they  are  due  to  the  development  of  the  than  would  have  been  possible  at  home, 
mining  industry.  In  the  northern  part  In  fact,  not  a  few  owners  of  farms  in  this 
of  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan  the  Middle-West  country  have  leased  them  to 
country  is  only  partially  developed,  which  tenants  and  themselves  gone  where  they 
accounts  for  the  general  increase  there,  could  get  more  land  at  a  low  price.  Yet 
while  in  the  northern  peninsula  the  same  again,  prosperous  farmers  often  move  into 
condition  holds  true,  and  there  is  also  an  the  towns  in  order  to  have  better  facihties 
increase  in  population  due  to  the  develop-  for  educating  their  children, 
ment  of  the  mining  industry.  It  is  quite  impossible  at  the  present  time 

This  decline  in  rural  population  is  very  to  state  to  what  extent  the  decline  in  rural 

far  from  being  due  to  a  lack  of  prosperity,  population  in   these   Middle-West   States 

On  the  contrary,  the  agricultural  statistics  has  been  due  to  movement  to  cities  and 

collected  by  the  Census  Bureau  show  an  to   what    extent    to   movement    to    other 

enormous  increase  in  the  value  of  farm-  agricultural  sections  either  in  this  country 

property  in  this  great  territory  since  1900,  or  in  Canada.     It  is  doubtful,   however, 

and  show  also  that  the  yield  of  the  principal  whether  the  movement  from  country  to 

crops  was  at  least  as  great  in  1909  as  in  city  has  been  faster  during  the  last  decade 

1899  and  the  value  of  that  yield  far  greater,  than    during    that    preceding.     The    ex- 

When  the  statistics  for  dairy  and  other  traordinary  growth  of  Oklahoma,   which 

similar  products  and  for  minor  crops  are  increased   from   a   population   of   781,391 

tabulated,   it  is   expected   that   they  will  (including    former    Indian    Territory)    to 

show  an  even  more   striking  increase  in  about    1,650,000    in    1910  —  an    increase 

the  output  of  the  farms  for  this  section.  largely    in     the     rural    population  —  has 

Particularly   remarkable    are    the    agri-  naturally    drawn    considerably    from    the 

cultural  statistics  for  Iowa  in  comparison  rural    population    of    neighboring    states, 

with    the    population    statistics.     Despite  Other  Western  States  have  likewise  proved 

a  considerable  decrease  in  the  rural  popu-  tempting    fields    for    migration,    to    say 

lation,     the    value    of    farms     (including  nothing  of  the  vast  fertile  plains  of  western 

buildings)  increased  during  the  ten  years  Canada.     Every    census    has    shown    an 

no  less  than  11 7.3  per  cent.     The  average  increasing  proportion  of  our  people  living 

value     of    farm-land   per   acre    increased  in  cities,  and  the      movement  in  that  di- 

about    two    and    one-third    times    during  rection   during   the   last   decade   has  not 

this  short  period.     Every  one  knows  that  been    more    remarkable    than     in     most 

the  farmers  in  this  North-Central  section  preceding  periods. 


TEN  YEARS'  GROWTH  OF  THE 
INVESTMENT  MARKET 

THERE  is  a  man  living  near  Syra-  myself.  I  have  gone  around  and  picked 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  who  has  recently  out  the  securities  that  I  wanted,  just  as  if 
found  out  some  things  about  the  they  were  stores  established  for  my  con- 
investment  market  that  he  did  not  know  venience,  rather  than  autocrats  of  the 
before.  Ten  years  ago  he  had  to  invest  investment  world  whose  bidding  I  had 
$20,000  in  corporation  bonds.  His  local  to  do  if  I  w^anted  to  invest.  There  has 
banker  could  not  supply  him,  but  he  gave  been  a  big  change  in  this  business,  I  guess." 
him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  one  of  the  His  guess  hits  the  nail  on  the  head, 
old  and  conservative  Wall  Street  banking-  There  has  been  a  revolution  in  the  bank- 
houses.  He  came  to  New  York,  went  ing  business  in  the  ten-year  period.  The 
through  the  list  of  that  house,  and  re-  underlying  cause  of  it  is  among  the  people 
turned  home  with  a  supply  of  good  themselves.  Ten  years  ago  the  small 
bonds.  private    investor    in    the    United    States 

In  the  early  autumn  of  1910  he  had  the  was  almost  a  negligible  factor.     To-da}', 

same  amount  to  invest.     He  wrote  to  the  it  is  pretty  well  admitted,  he  may  be  the 

same  house,   and  received  its  circular  of  master    of    the    investment    world.     The 

bonds.     He  read  it  with  growing  aston-  banking  world  has  adapted  itself  to  meet 

ishment.     Then  he  put  it  into  a  letter  and  the  change, 

sent  it  to  The  World's  Work.  There    are,    of    course,    reactionaries. 

''How  does  it  happen,"  he  wrote,  ''that  Half  a  dozen  big  bond  houses  could  be 

this  old  house  is  handling  so  many  cheap  named  that  have  paid  Httle  or  no  attention 

bonds?     Has  the  house  gone  downhill?"  to  the  outside  buyer.     They  have  lived 

The  contrast  was  certainly  a  matter  upon  the  buying  of  insurance  companies, 
of  wonder.  The  same  banking-house  banks,  trust  companies,  and  their  own 
which  had  advised  him  ten  years  ago  to  old-estabHshed  circle  of  private  buyers, 
buy  municipal  bonds,  first-mortgage  rail-  Into  some  of  them  a  condition  of  dry- 
road  bonds,  and  even  state  bonds  was  now  rot  has  crept.  Their  growth  has  not 
urging  upon  him  the  advisabihty  of  buy-  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  more  progress- 
ing street-railway,  electric-light,  and  even  ive,  who  saw  the  powerful  shift  of  the 
two  issues  of  industrial  bonds  and  one  wind  and  put  the  ship  about  to  meet  it. 
industrial  stock.  Recently  two  men  were  at  lunch  in  a 

The  upshot  of  this  episode  may  be  of  club  downtown,  when  a  third  stopped  to 
interest.  The  buyer  was  advised  to  get  pass  the  time  of  day.  He  was  an  "old- 
lists  from  half  a  dozen  of  the  best  houses,  line"  investment  banker,  head  of  a  house 
and  to  pick  out  from  them  the  kind  of  whose  name  was  near  the  top  of  the  re- 
bonds  that  seemed  best  to  him.  He  was  tail  list  ten  years  ago. 
helped  in  a  final  selection.  He  bought  "How  is  business  running?"  asked  one 
from  three  houses  the  pick  of  their  Hsts.  of  the  two  at  lunch. 
His  original  purchase  yields  him  less  than  "Not  very  heavy,"  replied  the  other, 

4  per  cent.,   and  is   greatly   depreciated  "but,  you  know,  we  do  not  deal  m  pubhc 
in  price  from  the  time  of  the  purchase,  utilities!"                                       ,     1        ^ 
The  new  Hst  yields   him   a   shade   over  He  said  it  with  the  air  of  one  who  boasts . 

5  per  cent.  ''We,  at  least,  are  not  as  other  men  are  I 

"  When'l  went  there  before,"  he  writes,  As  he  passed  on,  the  man  who  had  been 

"I   took  what   they  wanted  to  give  me.  talking  to  him,  a  member  of  a  young  but 

This  time,  I  seem  to  have  been  the  boss  growing  house,  remarked: 
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^' Opportunity  will  have  to  carry  a 
sledge-hammer  before  she  can  get  in  to 
do  business  with  him!  He  still  thinks 
that  the  investment  world  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Cedar  Street!'' 

It  was  early  in  the  decade  that  the 
trend  of  the  times  began  to  be  felt.  The 
country  was  growing  rich.  In  four  years, 
the  people  piled  half  a  billion  dollars  into 
the  savings  banks.  In  the  same  four 
years  they  piled  much  more  than  that 
into  Wall  Street's  investments,  and  they 
cleared  the  land  of  good  farm-mortgages, 
so  that  men  began  to  boast  that  for  every 
dollar  of  mortgage  there  was  ten  dollars 
of   money   waiting. 

The  pace  grew  even  swifter,  and  in  the 
last  six  years  of  the  decade  the  ''little 
people"  have  thrown  into  the  savings 
banks  alone  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
—  a  third  as  much  as  they  had  piled  up 
in  them  in  the  seventy  years  preceding. 

While  the  little  people  saved  in  dimes  and 
dollars,  the  class  above  them  saved  in  tens 
and  hundreds  of  dollars.  In  the  old 
times,  they  never  thought  of  bonds.  These 
were  the  badge  of  wealth  and  power. 
Insurance  companies,  banks,  magnates, 
and  plumbers  might  buy  bonds,  but  to 
the  ordinary  man  of  business,  the  clerk 
on  a  good  salary,  the  editor,  the  author  — 
the  middle-class  man  —  bonds  were  a 
thing  forbidden.  Nobody  told  him  that 
things  had  changed.  He  found  it  out  for 
himself. 

Take  up  the  investment  literature  of 
ten  years  ago.  you  who  doubt  the  change, 
and  glance  through  it.  You  may  not 
find,  in  all  the  investment  world,  a  single 
publication,  a  single  column,  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  bond  investments  in 
language  that  the  public  could  read. 
What  there  was  of  it  was  addressed  to 
men  skilled  in  the  technical  trade  of 
buying  bonds.  In  the  columns  of  journals 
read  by  insurance  vice-presidents,  bank 
presidents  out  in  the  country,  trustees 
of  the  city  estates,  and  private  buyers  of 
tremendous  means  and  much  patience, 
the  bank  fraternity  printed  little  cards 
announcing  that  they  were  in  the  banking 
business,  or  that  they  owned  and  offered 
something  or  other.  An  ordinary  com- 
muter seen  on  the  train  reading  such  pages 


of  a  paper  or  journal  was  immediately 
convicted  of  being  a  clerk  in  a  bank  or  a 
bond  house. 

Seven  years  ago  the  change  came,  and 
when  it  came  it  stayed.  A  single  financial 
paper  of  large  circulation  began  to  run  a 
column  of  bond  comment  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  to  analyze  bonds  in  the 
tongue  of  the  people,  and  to  tell  the  truth, 
about  bonds.  The  result  was  electric. 
The  more  progressive  bond  dealers,  watch- 
ing the  sky  for  signs  of  changing  weather, 
went  hard  after  the  new  business.  Some, 
as  I  have  said,  have  not  started  yet. 

This  revolution  in  the  investment  busi- 
ness of  the  nation  still  goes  on.  Here 
and  there  it  has  been  abused.  When 
the  banking  fraternity  realized,  as  it 
quickly  did,  that  the  old  underlying  3.60 
per  cent,  bonds  that  were  good  enough  for - 
savings  banks  were  too  good  for  thef 
public,  it  swung  to  the  other  extreme  at 
times.  One  or  two  of  the  old  houses  of 
Wall  Street  have  failed  since  then  because 
they  fancied  that  the  public  —  this  new, 
hungry,  ignorant  public  —  was  fair  game| 
for  any  sort  of  thing  that  called  itself  a 
bond.  And  an  army  of  other  houses  has 
marched  upon  this  market  with  drums 
beating  and  banners  flying,  has  gathered 
spoils  at  times  —  and  then  again,  at  times, 
has  not. 

The  great  swing  toward  investment 
gains  headway  every  year.  But  not  in  our 
time  or  generation  will  it  reach  tHe 
dimensions  of  the  French  or  even  the 
EngHsh  investment  demand,  for  the  mak- 
ing of  the  nation  must  come  first.  When 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  York  have  reached  the  point  of  in- 
dustrial saturation,  when  there  are  as 
many  factories  per  thousand  of  popula- 
tion  in  these  states  as  there  are  in  Massa-  i 
chusetts  —  then,  and  not  until  then,  will 
any  large  proportion  of  the  profits  of  the 
people  seek  fixed  investment.  In  the 
meantime,  their  capital  goes  right  back 
into  business,  into  factories,  into  bank 
capital,  into  business  firms,  into  capital 
stock  of  little  companies  —  into  the  thou- 
sand and  one  factors  that  push  forward 
the  industrial  United  States. 

There  will  be  times  —  already  there  ha^ 
been   one   short   but   pregnant   period  — 
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when  industry  will  halt,  so'far  as  expansion  will    see    his    house    slide    down    another 

is  concerned,  but  profits  will  go  right  on.  notch  in  the  scale  of  greatness  in  the  in- 

In  such  periods,  hundreds  of  millions  of  vestment  w^orld. 

dollars    pile    up    for    sound    investment.  To   the  public,   all   this  means  a  new 

This    money    wants^   good    interest.     It  era.     The   old   complaint   that   the   little 

wants    safety  for   principal.     It  demands  investor    never    gets    a    chance    to    buy 

that  anything  that  it  buys  shall  be  at  least  anything  except  get-rich-quick  securities, 

fairly  liquid  —  that  is,  shall  have  some  sort  is   dying   away.     Under   the   old   regime, 

of  a  market  —  so   that,   if  times  change  he  never  even  heard  of  the  sound  securities 

again,  the  money  can  be  used  in  business,  that  sound  finance  and  industry  create, 

either  by  selling  the  investments  or  by  but  he  could  not  take  up  a  paper  without 

using  them  as  collateral  in  the  bank.  being  coaxed  to  throw  his  savings  away. 

When  this  sudden  demand  swept  dow^n  To-day,   at   the   least,   he   has   a   choice, 

upon  the  banking  world  in  1908,  it  came  In  the  last  twelve  months,  of  course,  he 

almost  as  a  surprise.     It  swept  the  markets  has  wasted  half  a  billion  in  the  chase  of 

clean    of    everything    that    was    suitable,  false  gods;   but  he  has  put  away  in  sound 

and  prepared  the  w^ay  for  a  bond-market  investments  far  more  than  he  ever  put 

recovery   that  was   a   marvel.     The   new  away  before. 

buying  was   so    strong    that   within   the  Still,  there  are  many  banking  houses  of 

space     of     a     very      few     months     the  the  highest  grade  that  refuse  to  contami- 

investment   market    of   Wall   Street   was  nate  themselves  by  bidding  for  the  people's 

swept  bare.  money  against  the  hordes  of  ''pirates." 

It  will   happen   again.     Phenomena  of  They  stand  to  their  traditions,     The  in- 

this  sort  ahvays  happen  again,  and  the  vestment  world  should  respect  them,  as 

next  time  the  demand  may  be  bigger,  and  it  does;   and,  when  the  time  comes,  should 

the  supply  of  bonds  wall  be  smaller.     In  help  to  pay  for  their  monuments,  as  it 

those  days,  the  more  progressive  dealers  will.     Houses  of  whom  they  never  heard 

will  take  another  long  step  forward,  and  will  join  to  do  them  the  last  honor,  as 

the  man  who  keeps  his  doors  barred  and  they  have  done  once  or  twice  within  the 

ocked  against    the   visit  of  Opportunity  last  few  years.                           C.  M.  K. 


THE  MAN  WHO  WOULD  NOT  INSURE 

A  FEW    months    ago    a    man    wrote  "In  fact,"  he  said  at  last,  ''I  cannot 

to  The  World's    Work,  asking  afford  to  pay  out  so  much  every  year, 

■     how   much  it  would  cost  him  to  yet  I  must  get  the  protection  for  my  wife 

3uy  a  policy  for  $10,000.     He  gave  his  and    daughter.     I   thought   that   perhaps 

ige    as    sixty    years.     He    was    answered  you  would  know  some  way  whereby  the 

:o   the   effect    that    such   a   policy,    with  protection  could  be  procured  cheaper." 

premiums    payable    until    death,    would  "How  is  it,"  he  was  asked,  ''that  you 

:ost  him  about  $620  a  year.  have  put  off  insuring  so  long?     If  you  had 

A  few  days  later  he   called.     He   was  taken  out  a  poKcy  for  this  same  amount 

I  tall,  fine-looking  old  man,  with  a  strong;  twenty  years  ago  it  would  have  cost  you 

:houghtful  face.     His  dress  and   appear-  only  about  half  as  much  every  year,  and 

mce  indicated  fairlv  easy  circumstances,  it  would  now  be  paid  up  in  full,  so  that 

ie  seemed,  at  first," ill  at  ease,  as  though  you  could  stop  paying  and  still  have  the 

le   approached    the    real    reason    for    his  full  protection,  and  some  $300  a  year  of 

/isit  with  some  uncertainty.     For  a  few  extra  revenue  upon  which  to  hve,  your- 

ninutes    he    talked    about    insurance    in  self,  in  your  later  years." 

general,   and  reiterated  his  surprise  that  He  laughed,   rather  grimly,   as  he  an- 

:he  policy  should  cost  so  much.  swered: 
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'*I  was  too  wise,  I  guess.  I  figured  it 
all  out  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was  quite 
a  young  man.  I  reckoned  that  I  would 
live  to  old  age,  because  all  my  people 
lived  long.  I  was  a  careful  and  method- 
ical man.  I  had  the  habit  of  saving 
money,  and  then"  —  he  hesitated  a  little 

—  *'and  then,  my  wife  was  saving  in  her 
ways.  We  talked  it  all  out.  We  could 
not  see  why  we  had  to  hire  an  insurance 
company  to  save  our  money.  We  figured 
that  we  could  save  it  ourselves. 

"We  did  it,  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
My  salary  was  big  enough  to  let  us  put 
away  quite  a  little  money  every  year. 
A  few  years  ago,  going  over  the  whole 
period  together,  we  concluded  that  we 
had  done  much  better  than  life  insurance 
could  have  done  for  us.  Our  average 
sa\'ings  would  have  bought  and  paid 
for,  we  reckoned,  about  $15,000  of  life 
insurance.  It  would  have  been  paid  up, 
all  right,  but  it  would  not  have  given  us 
any  revenue  from  now  on.  Instead  we 
had  Si 8, 000  worth  of  investments,  which 
were  paying  us  more  than  Si. 000  a  year. 
That  is  why  I  never  took  out  any  insurance 

—  didn't  believe  in  it,  in  fact,  for  any- 
body except  people  who  could  not  help 
themselves." 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
evidently  made  up  his  mind  to  tell  the 
whole  story. 

''Then  we  lost  it,"  he  continued  in  a 
matter-of-fact  voice,  ''through  um\'ise  in- 
vestments. I  thought  that  I  knew  all 
about  investment,  for  my  work  is  in  the 
banking  line.  I  had  never  had  a  loss, 
even  in  the  bad  years  from  1890  on.  And 
I  did  not  speculate.  I  bought  what  I 
thought  was  very  good.  The  company 
got  into  trouble,  and  I  sold  out  at  a  loss. 
I  tried  to  make  up  the  loss,  and  took  what 
seemed  like  a  little  risk  with  the  remainder. 
Two  years  ago  last  January,  I  had  only 
$2,000  of  it  left.  I  put  it  in  a  sa\ings 
bank.     It  is  there  yet." 

He  stopped  in  some  confusion,  then 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  story: 

"Last  month  I  was  sixty,  and  the  bank 
put  me  on  a  pension,  half  my  salary.  I 
am  going  away  to  live  in  the  country,  and 
I  guess  that  we  can  be  comfortable  enough, 
all  right;  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  we 
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can  save  anything.     Now  you  know  thi 
reason  why  I  want  insurance.     Can  you 
tell  me  how  to  get  it  at  a  rate  that  I  can 
pay?" 

There  was  something  eager  and  appeal- 
ing about  the  way  in  which  he  asked  the 
question,  that  struck  deep  into  the  mind 
of  the  younger  man  of  whom  he  asked  it. 
Yet  the  truest  kindness  was  probably 
the  blunt  and  emphatic  "No,  I  can't!" 
with  which  he  was  answered. 

He  is  living  in  Virginia  now,  this  old' 
man,  and  I  do  not  know  what  effect  his 
fortunes  have  had  upon  him.  Only  I 
know  that  when  he  left  my  office,  wit 
words  of  thanks  on  his  lips,  he  carried 
with  him  a  burden  of  regret  and  anxiety^ 
about  as  great  as  the  heart  of  man  ca 
carry.  I  have  told  his  story  here  because 
it  seemed  to  me  worth  telling,  and  because 
he  was  willing  that  it  should  be  told. 

For  there  are  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  many  thousands  of  men  like  this 
man.  To-day  they  are  young  and  strong, 
perhaps,  and  eager  in  the  chase  of  life 
and  fortune.  They  reckon,  as  he  did, 
that  they  need  no  guardian  for  their  sav- 
ings. They  study,  as  he  did,  the  tables 
that  tell  them  that  their  chances  of  life 
are  far  beyond  the  term  of  the  policy 
offered  them,  and  that  they  will  lose  if 
they  invest  in  any  such  form  as  life  in- 
surance. They  have  in  them,  as  he  had, 
the  instinct  to  save.  Why  not,  as  he 
did,  pile  up  live  assets,  real  money,  upon 
the  income  of  which  old  age  may  live  and 
be  happy? 

There  is  no  reason  why  not.  Indeed, 
the  man  is  a  fool  who  does  not  save  money. 
Given  the  sa\'ing  instinct,  a  clear  method- 
ical mind  in  the  matter  of  putting  away 
a  stated  and  certain  part  of  the  income, 
there  is  no  need  to  purchase  life  insurance 
purely  as  an  investment. 

Life  insurance  is  insurance;  investment 
is  investment.  They  are  combined  in 
many  sorts  of  policies,  endowments,  an- 
nuities —  dozens  of  forms  of  each.  Such 
combinations  are  suited  to  the  needs  of 
such  as  cannot  save  without  some  arti- 
ficial aid.  A  sensible  man  hardly  needs 
them.  It  is  not  the  purely  investment 
feature  of  life  insurance  that  seems  of 
such    vital    importance 
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Let  us  go  back  to  the  man  who  would 
not  insure,  and  try  to  discover,  in  the 
light  of  his  tragedy,  the  line  of  right  and 
the  line  of  wrong. 

To  have  spent  his  whole  savings  in 
insurance  would  have  been  foolish,  for 
that  would  have  been  to  hide  his  pound 
in  a  napkin.  He  knew  that  he  could  save 
money  consistently  and  use  it  wisely. 
He  should  therefore  have  allowed  him- 
self the  proper  exercise  of  this  function. 

Having  this  in  mind,  had  he  been  broad 
enough,  he  would  probably  have  figured 
out  the  lowest  cost  at  which  he  could 
get  a  stated  amount  of  insurance — enough 
to  keep  his  people  from  actual  want  in 
case  of  his  early  death.  He  would  have 
paid  the  strictest  care  to  the  selection  of 
his  company,  for  safety  is  the  first  con- 
sideration. After  the  choice,  he  would 
have  selected  a  policy  that  was  pure 
[insurance,  with  no  investment  feature 
labout  it. 
I    His  choice,   if   made   at   thirty,   would 


probably  have  been  a  thirty-year  or  a 
twenty-year  straight  life  policy,  for  a 
salaried  man  knows  that  at  fifty  or  sixty 
his  salary  will  not  grow  larger,  and  may 
contract.  He  chooses,  therefore,  a  policy 
that  will  call  for  no  more  payments  after 
that  age.  Suppose  that  at  thirty  he  had 
taken  a  $10,000  twenty-payment  policy. 
He  would  have  paid  for  it  $310  a  year. 
At  fifty,  it  would  have  been  paid  up. 

All  along  through  these  years,  he  would 
have  been  putting  away  other  small  sums, 
for  a  saving  man  cannot  be  kept  from  the 
use  of  his  instinct,  no  matter  how  many 
fixed  charges  he  may  pile  up  against 
himself.  After  the  fiftieth  year,  all  his 
savings  would  have  been  put  away.  It 
is  a  safe  guess  that  his  actual  cash  in- 
vestment would  have  been  pretty  nearly 
another  $10,000,  in  addition  to  the  paid-up 
policy. 

There  are  many  substitutes  for  sound 
life-insurance,  but  they  come  too  high — 
like  most  substitutes  for  the  real  thing. 
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IV 

WHY   I    HAVE    COME   TO    KNOW    EXCEPTIONAL  MEN,  SOUTH  AND    NORTH 

BY 

BOOKER   T.   WASHINGTON 

['Up  from  Slavery,''  which  has  been  translated  into  almost  all  living  languages, 
even  into  some  of  the  languages  of  India,  is  mainly  the  story  of  Mr.  Washington's 
life  up  to  the  time  that  he  began  his  career  at  Tuskegee.  In  these  articles  he  continues 
his  autobiography,  in  a  broader  way  and  into  his  wider  career  as  the  leader  of  his 
race  and  as  a  national  figure  in  American  life. — The  Editors.] 


T 


IHERE  are  some  opportunities  that 
come  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  is 
born  poor  that  the  boy  or  girl 
ivho  is  born  rich  does  not  have.  In  the 
iame  way  there  are  some  advantages  in 
belonging  to  a  disadvantaged  race.  The 
ndividual  or  the  race  which  has  to  face 
3ecuHar  hardships  and  to  overcome  un- 
isual  difficulties  gains  an  experience   of 


men  and  things  and  gets  into  close  and 
intimate  touch  with  life  in  a  way  that  is 
not  possible  to  the  man  or  woman  in 
ordinary  circumstances. 

It  is  generally  true,  I  think,  that  wher- 
ever two  races  in  different  stages  of 
civilization  are  brought  together  in  close 
and  intimate  contact  —  as  the  Negro 
and  the  white  man  were,  under  the  system 
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of  slavery  —  the  temptation  always 
offers  itself  to  the  stronger  race  to  take 
advantage  of  the  weaker  in  such  a  way 
as  to  oppress  and  degrade  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  association  of  the  two 
races  in  the  way  that  I  have  described  offers 
at  the  same  time  an  opportunity  to  the 
stronger  race  to  raise  up,  strengthen,  and 
civilize  the  weaker  race,  and  thus  make 
itself  stronger  and  better. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  presence 
of  the  Negro  in  America,  for  example, 
was  the  building  up  in  a  free  country 
of  a  system  of  slavery;  and  one  of  the 
first  effects  of  slavery  was  to  emphasize 
and  bring  to  the  surface  in  the  life  of 
the  stronger  race  two  qualities  or  sets 
of  qualities,  one  good  and  the  other  bad, 
one^of  which  tended  to  degrade  the  Negro 
and  the  other  to  lift  him  up  and  civilize 
him.  These  two  sets  of  qualities  even- 
tually became  embodied  in  two  types  or 
classes  of  individuals. 

One  of  these  was  known  as  the  '^poor 
whites";  the  other  was  the  Southern 
aristocracy.  It  was  from  the  ranks  of 
the  ''poor  whites"  that  the  majority  of 
the  overseers,  the  men  who  performed 
all  the  brutal  and  degrading  work  con- 
nected with  slavery,  were  drawn.  It 
was  this  class  >that  was  the  most  injured 
by  the  effects  of  slavery;  and  it  was 
but  natural,  perhaps,  that  the  men  of 
this  class  should  have  come  to  have  the 
most  bitter  hatred  of  the  black  man. 
In  my  own  experience  I  do  not  know  of 
any  class  of  individuals  who  seem  to  me 
to  have  suffered  more  from  the  effects 
of  contact  with  the  Negro  than  some  of 
the  coarse  and  brutal  white  men  who 
have  held  the  position  of  Negro  overseers, 
or  of  penitentiary  and  chain-gang  guards, 
in  which  position  they  felt  it  their  duty 
to  keep  the  Negro  down  and  degrade  him 
to  the  level  of  a  brute. 

On  the  other  hand,  members  of  the  old 
Southern  families  were  brought  in  the 
daily  Ufe  of  their  homes  into  intimate 
human  relationship  with  the  black  people 
about  them  and,  as  a  consequence,  grew 
to  feel  a  deep  sympathy  with  and  respon- 
sibility for  the  slaves  under  their  care. 
Many  of  these  people  deplored  the  system 
in  which  they  found  themselves  fatally 


entangled.  Many  of  them  freed  their 
slaves,  and  many  more  would  gladly  have 
done  so  if  they  had  felt  that  freedom  would 
have  solved  the  problem  which  the  system 
of  slavery  had  created.  I  have  always 
felt  that  the  best  and  truest  friend  of 
the  Negro  in  freedom  has  been  that 
Southern  white  man  who,  in  slavery 
days,  gained  an  intimate  and  person^ 
acquaintance  with  the  Negro  in  the  wa 
that  I  have  described. 

In  saying  this  I  do  not  intend  to  mak 
any  apology  for    the  system  of  slavery, 
nor   do    I    pretend   that   I   have   alwa 
shared  the  views  in  regard  to  the  Negri 
that  are  usually  held  by  the  former  slav 
holders. 

I  have  said  that  the  effect  of  slave 
was  to  create  two  classes,  one  of  which 
learned  in  slavery  to  hate  the  Negro  and 
the  other  to  sympathize  with  and  respect 
him.  I  do  not  say  that  either  the  good 
or  the  evil  that  slavery  brought  to  the 
surface  in  the  life  of  a  white  man  was 
confined  to  one  class  or  the  other.  As 
a  rule,  the  poor  white  man,  if  he  hated 
the  Negro,  also  detested  slavery;  and 
it  was  the  son  of  a  *'poor  white"  of  Ken- 
tucky, Abraham  Lincoln,  who  penned  the 
proclamation  which  set  the  race  free. 

There  was,  in  slavery  times  (and  there 
is  in  the  South  to-day),  a  kind  of  aristoc- 
racy which  is  not  confined  to  men  who 
owned  slaves  and  their  children,  any  more 
than  it  is  confined  to  those  who  have 
money  and  social  position.  It  is  ab 
aristocracy  which  is  based  on  the  posses- 
sion of  a  fine  feeling  of  self-respect  and  \ 
broad  and  generous  sympathies.  When 
I  think  or  speak  of  the  aristocracy  of  the 
South  it  is  this  class  of  people  that  I  have 
in  mind. 

In  the  old  slavery  days,  when  any  01 
the  white  folks  were  a  little  uncertair 
about  the  quality  of  a  new  family  that  hac 
moved  into  the  neighborhood,  they  alway 
had  one  last  resource  for  determining 
the  character  and  the  status  of  the  nev 
family.  When  in  doubt  they  could  alway 
rely  on  old  "Aunt  Jenny."  After  -Aun 
Jenny"  had  \dsited  the  new  family  an( 
returned  with  her  report,  the  questio] 
was  settled.  Her  decision  was  fina. 
because  "Aunt  Jenny"  knew.     The  old 
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fashioned  house-servant  always  had  a  keen  After  a  time  a  disturbance  arose  in  the 

sense  for  what  was  called  the  ^'quahty/'  crowd  at  the  lower  end  of  the  car-  when 

In   freedom    also    the    Negro   has   had  Captain  Howard  appeared,   some 'of  the 

special  opportunities  for  finding  out  the  men  who  had  been  drinking  spoke  to  him 

character   and   the   quaUty  of   the  white  in  a  way  that  most  men,  white  or  black 

people  among  whom  he  lives.     If  there  would  have  resented.     In  the  case  of  some 

is  a  man  in  the  community  who  is  habit-  men    the    language    these    Negroes    used 

ually  kind  and  considerate  to  the  hum-  might  easily  have  furnished  an  occasion 

blest  people  about  him,  the  colored  people  for  a  shooting,  the  consequences  of  which 

know  about  that  man.     On  the  contrary,  it  was  not  difficult  for  me  to  picture  to 

if  there  is  a  man  in  that  community  who  myself.     I    was    deeply    touched    to    see 

is  unfair  and  unjust  in  his  deahngs  with  how  like  a  wise  and  patient  father  Captain 

them,  the  colored  people  know  that  man  Howard  handled  these  rough  fellows.     He 

^^Iso.  spoke  to  them  calmly,  without  the  least 

In  their  own  way  and  among  themselves  excitement  in  his  voice  or  manner,  and 

the  colored  people  in  the  South  still  have  in  a  few  moments  he  had  obtained  almost 

the  habit  of  weighing  and  passing  judg-  complete   order   in   the   car.     After   that 

|ment  on  the  white  people  in  their  commu-  he  gave  them  a  few  words  of  very  sensible 

nity;  and,    nine    times   out    of  ten,  their  advice  which  at  once  won  their  respect 

opinion  of   a  man  is  pretty  accurate.     A  and  gratitude,  because   they   understood 

man  who  can  always  be  counted  on  to  the  spirit  that  prompted  it.^ 

go  out  of  his  way  to  assist  and  protect  During   all    the    time   that    I    traveled 

the  members  of  an  unpopular  race,  and  with  him  I  never  saw  Captain  Howard, 

who  is  not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  show  that  even  under  the  most  trying  circumstances, 

he  is  interested  in  the  efforts  of  the  colored  lose  his  temper  or  grow  impatient  with 

people  about  him  to  improve  their  con-  any  class  of  colored  people  that  he  had 

dition,  is  pretty  likely  to  be  a  good  citizen  to  deal  with.     During  the  long  trips  that 

in   other   respects.  I  used  to  make  with  him,  whenever  he 

On  my  way  to  Tuskegee  for  the  first  had  a   little    leisure  time  he  would  drop 

time,  I  met  one  of  the  finest  examples  down  into  the  seat  by  my  side  and  we 

of  the  type  of  man  I  have  tried  to  describe,  would    talk   together,    sometimes   for   an 

He  was  a  railroad  conductor  and  his  name  hour   at   a   time,   on   the   condition   and 

was  Captain  Isaiah  C.  Howard.    For  many  prospects  of  the  Negro  in  the  South.     I 

years  he  had  charge    of    a    train  on  the  remember  that  he  had  very  definite  ideas 

Western   Railroad   of   Alabama,   between  in  regard  to  the  white  man's  duty  and 

Montgomery    and    Atlanta.     I    do    not  responsibility,    and    more    than    once    he 

know    where    Captain    Howard    got    his  expressed  to  me  his  own  reasons  for  be- 

education,  or  how  much   he   had  studied  lieving  that  the  Negro  should  be  treated 

books.     I  do  know  that  he  was  born  in  with  patience  and  with  justice,     He  used 

the  South  and  had  spent  all  his  life  there,  frequently   to  express  the   fear  that,   by 

During  a  period  of  twenty  years  I  rarely,  allowing   himself   to   get  into   the   habit 

if  ever,   met  a  higher   type  of  the   true  of  treating  Negroes  with  harshness,   the 

gentleman,  North  or  South.  white  man  in  the  South  would  be  injured 

I  recall  one  occasion  in  particular  when  more  than  the  Negro. 

I  was  on  his  train  between  Atlanta  and  I  have  spoken  of  Captain  Howard  at 

Montgomery  during  the  Christmas  holi-  some  length  because  he  represents  a  dis- 

day  season,  when  the  rougher  and  more  tinct  class  of  white  people  in  the  South, 

ignorant  and  shiftless  of  my  race  usually  of  whom  an  increasing  number  may  be 

travel  in  large  numbers  and  when,  owing  found    in    nearly    every    Southern    com- 

to   the   general   license   that   has   always  munity.     He   possessed   in   a   very   high 

prevailed   during    the   hoHday    season,    a  degree   those   quaHties  of  kindness,   self- 

certain  class  of  colored  people  are  likely  control,  and  general  good  breeding  which 

to  be  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  belong  to  the  real  aristocracy  of  the  South, 

whiskey.  In    his    talks    with    me    he    frequently 
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explained  that  he  was  no  ''professional''  expressed  some  doubt  about  the  propriety 

lover  of  the  Negro;  that,  in  fact,  he  had  of  a  Southern  gentleman  taking  an  active 

no  special  feehng  for  the  Negro  or  against  part  in  the  education  of  the  Negro.     While 

him,    but   was   interested   in   seeing   fair  I  am  not  able  to  give  his  exact  words,  Dr. 

play  for  every  race  and  every  individual.  Curry  replied  in  substance   that  he  did 

He  said  that  his  real  reason  for  wanting  not  believe  that  he  or  any  one  else  had 

to  give  the  Negro  the  same  chance  that  ever  lost  anything,  socially  or  any  other 

other  races  have  was  that  he  loved  the  w-ay,  on  account  of   his  connection  with 

South,  and  he  knew  that  there  could  be  Negro  education. 

no  permanent  prosperity  unless  the  lowTst  "On    the    other    hand,"     Dr.     Curry 

and  poorest   portion   of   the   community  continued,    "I   believe    that   Negro   edu- 

was    treated    with    the    same    justice    as  cation  has  done  a  great  deal  more  for  me 

the  highest  and  most  powerful.     I  count  than  I  have  ever  been  able  to  do  for  Negro 

it  a  part  of  my  good  fortune  to  have  been  education." 

thrown,  early  in  my  life  in  Alabama,  in  Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  had 

contact    with    such    a    man    as    Captain  never  visited  a  Negro  school  or  performed 

Howard.     After  knowing  him  I  said   to  a  kindly  act  for  a  Negro  man,  woman, 

myself;   ''If,  under  the  circumstances,  a  or  child,  that  he  himself  was  not  made 

white  man  can  learn  to  be  fair  to  my  race  stronger   and  better  for  it. 

instead  of  hating  it,  a  black  man  ought  to  Immediately   after   the   Civil  War,  he 

be  able  to  return  the  compliment."  said,    he    had    been   bitterly   opposed   to 

In  connection  with  my  work  in  Alabama,  every   movement    that   had   proposed   to 

I  early  made  the  acquaintance  of  another  educate   the   Negro.     After   he   came   to 

Southern  white  man,  also  an  Alabamian  visit  some  of  the  colored  schools,  however, 

by  birth  but  of   a  different  type,  a  man  and  saw  for  himself  the  struggles  that  the 

of  education  and  high  social  and  oflicial  colored   people   were   making   to   get  an 

standing  —  the  late  J.  L.  M.  Curry.  education,    his    prejudice    had    changed 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Dr.  Curry  into  sympathy  and  admiration, 

well  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes  — 

life.     He  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the  and  I  have  heard  the  same  thing  said  by 

Confederacy  during  the  Civil  War;  he  had  others  —  there    is    no    gentler,    kindlier, 

served  as  a  college  professor  and  as  United  or  more  generous  type  of  man  anywhere 

States  Minister  to  Spain,  and   had  held  than  those  Southern  white  men  who,  born 

other  high  public  positions.     More  than  and    bred    to    the    racial    and    sectional 

that,    he    represented,    in    his    personal  differences    which    after    the    Civil    War 

feelings    and    ways  of    thinking,  all  that  were  mingled  with  and  intensified  by  the 

was  best  in  the  life  of  the  Southern  white  bitterness   of   poverty   and   defeat,   have 

people.  struggled  up  to  the  point  where  they  feel 

Notwithstanding  the  high  positions  he  nothing   but   kindness   to   the   people  of 

had  held  in   social  and  official  life.   Dr.  all  races  and  both  sections.     It  is  much 

Curry  gave  his  latter  years  to  the  cause  easier  for  those  who  shared  in  the  victory 

of  education  among  the  masses  of  white  of  the  Civil  War  —  I  mean  the  Northern 

and  colored  people  in  the  South,  and  was  white  man  and  the  Negro  —  to  emanci- 

never  happier  than  when  engaged  in  this  pate  themselves  from  racial  and  sectional 

work.  narrowness. 

I  met  Dr.  Curry  for  the  first  time,  in  There   is   another   type   of  white  man 

a    business    way,    at    Montgomery,    Ala.  in  the  South  who  has  aided  me  in  getting 

While   I   was   in   the   Capitol  building   I  a  broader  and  more  practical  conception 

happened  to  be,  for  a  few  moments,  in  of  my  work.     I  refer  to  the  man  who  has 

a  room  adjoining  that  in  which  Dr.  Curry  no  special  sentiment  for  or  against  the 

and  some  other  gentlemen  were  talking,  Negro,    but    appreciates    the   importance 

and    could    not    avoid    overhearing    their  of  the  Negro  race  as  a  commercial  asset 

conversation.     They  were  speaking  about  —  a  man  like  Mr.  John  M.   Parker,  01 

Negro  education.    One  of  the  state  officials  New  Orleans.     Mr.  Parker  is  the  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Southern  Industrial  Congress,  or  any  undeveloped  race,  I  have  not  met 

and  is  one  of  the  largest  planters  in  the  him. 

Gulf  States.     His  firm  in  New  Orleans,         A  few  years  ago,  when  a  meeting  had 

I  understand,  buys  and  sells  more  cotton  beenarrangedat  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York, 

than  any   other  firm  in   the   world.    Mr.  in  order  to  interest  the  pubHc  in  the  work 

Parker  sees   more   clearly  than  any  white  of  our    school  at  Tuskegee,  we  were  dis- 

man  in  the  South  with  whom  I  have  talked  appointed    in    securing    a    distinguished 

the  fact  that  it  is  important,  to  the  com-  speaker  from  the  South  who  had  prom- 

mercial  progress  of  the  country,  that  the  ised  to  be  present.     At  the  last  moment 

Negro  should  be  treated  with  justice  in  the  committee  in  charge  telegraphed  to 

the  courts,   in  business,   and  in  all  the  Mr.    Watterson.     Although    (because    of 

affairs  of  Hfe.     He  reahzes  also  that,  in  the  death  of  one  of  his  children)  he  had 

order  that  the  Negro  may  have  an  incen-  made   up  his  mind  not   to  speak  again 

tive    to    work    regularly,    he    must   have  in  pubhc  for  some  time,  Mr.  Watterson 

his    wants    increased;   and    this    can    be  went  to  New  York  from  Louisville  and 

brought  about  only  through  education.  made  one  of  the  most  eloquent  speeches 

I  have  heard  many  addresses  to  colored  in  behalf  of  the  Negro  that  I  have  ever 

people  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  I  heard.     He    told   me    at    the    time    that 

have   never   heard   w^ords   more    sensible,  nothing  but  his  interest  in  the  work  that 

practical,  and  to  the  point  from  the  lips  we  were  trying  to  do  at  Tuskegee  would 

of   any   inan   than   those  of   an   address  have  induced  him  to  leave  home  at  that 

which  Mr.  Parker  delivered  before  nearly  time. 

a  thousand  Negro  farmers  at  the  last  Whenever  I  have  been  tempted  to  grow 
annual  Negro  Conference  at  the  Tuskegee  embittered  or  discouraged  about  con- 
Institute.  Mr.  Parker  has  for  years  been  ditions  in  the  South,  my  acquaintance 
a  large  employer  of  Negro  labor  on  his  with  such  men  as  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr. 
plantation.  He  was  thus  able  to  speak  Watterson  has  given  me  new  strength 
to  the  farmers  simply  and  frankly  and,  and  increased  my  faith. 
even  though  he  told  them  some  rather  I  have  been  fortunate  also  in  the  colored 
unpleasant  truths,  the  audience  under-  men  with  whom  I  have  been  associated, 
stood  and  appreciated  not  only  what  There  is  a  class  of  Negroes  in  the  South 
was  said  but  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  who  are  just  as  much  interested  as  the 
uttered.  best  white  people  in  the  welfare  of  the 

The  hope  of  the  South,  so  far  as  the  communities  in  which  they  live.  They 
interests  of  the  Negro  are  concerned,  are  just  as  much  opposed  as  the  best 
rests  very  largely  upon  men  Hke  Mr.  white  people  to  anything  that  tends  to 
Parker,  who  see  the  close  connection  be-  stir  up  strife  between  the  races.  But 
tween  labor,  industry,  education,  and  there  are  two  kinds  of  colored  people, 
political  institutions,  and  have  learned  just  as  there  are  two  kinds  of  white  people. 
to  face  the  race  problem  in  a  large  and  There  is  a  class  of  colored  people  who 
tolerant  spirit,  and  are  seeking  to  solve  are  narrow  in  their  sympathies,^  short- 
it  in  a  practical  way.  sighted  in  their  views,  and  bitter  in  their 

A  quite  different  type  of  man  with  whom  prejudices     against     the     white     people. 

I  have  been  thrown  in  frequent  contact  is  When  I  first  came  to  Alabama  I  had  to 

Mr.  Henry  Watterson,  of  the  Louisville  decide  whether  I   could  unite  with  this 

Courier-Journal.     Mr  Watterson  seems  to  class  in  a  general  crusade  of  denunciation 

me  to  represent  the  Southern  gentleman  against  the  white  people  of  the  South, 

of   the   old    school,    a   man   of   generous  in  order  to  create  sympathy  in  the  North 

impulses,  high  ideals,  and  gracious  man-  for  the  work  that  I  was  seeking  to  carry 

ners.     I    have    had    frequent    and    long  on,  or  whether  I  would  consider  the  real 

conversations  with  him  about   the  Negro  interests  of  the  masses  of  my  race,  and 

and  about  conditions  in  the  South.     If  seek  to  preserve  and  promote  the  good 

there  is  anywhere  a  man  who  has  broader  relations    that    already    existed    between 

or  more  Hberal  ideas  concerning  the  Negro,  the  races. 
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I  do  not  deny  that  I  was  frequently  than  Rufus  Herron,  it  has  not  been  my 
tempted,  during  the  early  years  of  my  good  fortune  to  meet  him.  In  his  feel- 
work,  to  join  in  the  general  denunciation  ings  and  ambitions  he,  also,  is  what  I 
of  the  evils  and  injustice  that  I  saw  about  have  called  an  aristocrat, 
me.  But  when  I  thought  the  matter  I  have  no  disposition  to  deny  to  any  one, 
over,  I  saw  that  such  a  course  would  black  or  white,  the  privilege  of  speaking 
accomplish  no  good  and  that  it  would  out  and  protesting  against  wrong  and 
do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  For  one  thing,  injustice,  whenever  and  wherever  they 
it  would  serve  only  to  mislead  the  masses  choose  to  do  so.  I  would  do  injustice 
of  my  own  race  in  regard  to  the  oppor-  to  the  facts  and  to  the  masses  of  my 
tunities  that  existed  right  about  them,  people  in  the  South,  however,  if  I  did  not 
Besides  that,  I  saw  that  the  masses  of  point  out  how  much  more  useful  a  man 
the  Negro  people  had  no  disposition  to  like  Rufus  Herron  has  made  his  life  than 
carry  on  any  general  war  against  the  the  man  who  spends  his  time  and  makes 
white  people.  W^hat  they  wanted  was  a  profession  of  going  about  talking  about 
the  help  and  encouragement  of  their  his  '' rights"  and  stirring  up  bitterness 
white  neighbors  in  their  efforts  to  get  an  between  the  white  people  and  colored 
education  and  to  improve  themselves.  people.     The  salvation  of  the  Negro  race 

Among  the  colored  men  who  saw  all  in  America  is  to  be  worked  out,  for  the 

this  quite  as  clearly  as  myself  was  Rufus  most  part,  not  by  abstract  argument  and 

Herron,  of  Camp  Hill,  Ala.     He  was  born  not  by  mere  denunciation  of  wrong  but  by 

in  slavery  and  had  had  almost  no  school  actual  achievement  in  constructive  work, 
advantages,  but  he  was    not  lacking   in         In  Nashville  there  is  another  colored 

practical  wisdom  and  he  was  a  leader  in  man  —  a    banker,   a    man  of   education, 

the  community  in  which  he  lived.     Some  wealth,   and  culture.     James    C.  Napier 

years    ago,  after    he    had    harvested    his  is  about  the  same  age  as  Rufus  Herron. 

cotton  crop,  he  called  to  see  me  at  the  I  have  been  closely  associated  with  him 

Tuskegee  Institute.     He  said  that  he  had  for  twenty  years.     I  have  been  with  him 

sold  all    of    his    cotton,  had    got  a  good  in  the  North  and  in  the  South;  I  have 

price  for  it,  had  paid  all  his  debts  for  the  worked  with  him  in  conventions,  and  I 

year,  and  had  twenty  dollars  remaining,  have  talked  with  him  in  private  in  my 

He  handed  me  ten  dollars  and  asked  me  home  and  in  his  home.     During  all  the 

to  use  it  in  the  education  of  a  student  at  years  that  I  have  known  him  I  have  never 

Tuskegee.     He  returned  to  his  home  and  heard     Mr.    Napier    express    a    narrow 

gave  the  other  ten  to  the  teacher  of  the  or  bitter  thought  toward  the  white  race, 

white   school  in  his  vicinity,  and  asked  On  the   contrary  he  has  shown  himself 

him     to    use    it   in    the   education  of   a  anxious    to    give    publicity    to    the    best 

white   student.  deeds   of   the   white   people   rather   than 

Since  that  day  I  have  come  to  know  the   worst.     During   the   greater  part  of 

Rufus  Herron   well.     He  never  misses  a  my  Hfe  I  have  done  my  work  in  association 

session   of   the    annual   Tuskegee    Negro  with  such  men  as  he.     There  is  no  part 

Conference.     He  is  the  kind  of  man  that  of   the   United   States   in  which   I   have 

one  likes  to  listen  to  because  he  always  not  met  some  of  this  type  of  colored  men. 

says  something  that  goes  straight  to  the  I  honor  such  men  all  the  more  because, 

point,  and  after  he  has  covered  the  sub-  had  they  chosen  to  do  so,    they    could 

ject  he  stops.     I  do  not  think  that  I  have  easily  have  made  themselves  and  those 

ever  talked  with  him  that  he  did  not  have  about    them    continually    miserable    by 

something   to   suggest   in   regard   to   the  dwelling    upon    the    mean    things    w^hich 

material,  educational,  and  moral  improve-  people  say  about  the  race  or  the  injustices 

ment  of  the  people,   or  something  that  which  are  so  often  a  part  of  the  life  of  the 

might  promote  better  relations  between  Negro. 

white  people  and  black  people.     If  there         Let  me  add  that,  so  far  as  I  have  been 

is  a  white  man.  North  or  South,  that  has  able  to  see,  there  is  no  real  reason  why  a 

more  love  for  his  community  or  his  country  Negro  in  this  country  should  make  him- 
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self  miserable  or  unhappy.  The  average 
white  man  in  the  United  States  has  the 
idea  that  the  average  Negro  spends  most 
of  his  time  in  bemoaning  the  fact  that  he 
is  not  a  white  man,  or  in  trying  to  devise 
some  way  by  which  he  will  be  permitted 
to  mingle,  in  a  purely  social  way,  with 
white  people.  This  is  far  from  the  truth. 
In  my  intercourse  with  all  classes  of  the 
Negro,  North  and  South,  it  is  a  rare 
occurrence  when  the  matter  of  getting 
away  from  the  race,  or  of  social  inter- 
mingling with  the  white  people,  is  so 
much  as  mentioned.  It  is  especially 
true  that  intelligent  Negroes  find  a  satis- 
faction in  social  intercourse  among  them- 
selves that  is  rarely  known  or  understood 
by  any  one  outside  of  the  Negro  race. 
In  their  family  life,  in  the  secret  societies 
and  churches,  as  well  as  other  organiza- 
tions where  colored  people  get  together, 
the  most  absorbing  topic  of  conversation 
invariably  relates  to  some  enterprise  for 
the  betterment  of  the  race. 

Among  colored  farmers,  as  among  white 
farmers,  the  main  topic  of  discussion  is 
naturally  the  farm.  The  Negro  is,  in  my 
opinion,  naturally  a  farmer,  and  he  is 
at  his  very  best  when  he  is  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  soil.  There  is  something 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  farm  that  de- 
velops and  strengthens  the  Negro's  natural 
common-sense.  As  a  rule  the  Negro 
farmer  has  a  rare  gift  of  getting  at  the 
sense  of  things  and  of  stating  in  pictur- 
esque language  what  he  has  learned.  The 
explanation  of  it  is,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
the  Negro  farmer  studies  nature.  In 
his  own  way  he  studies  the  soil,  the 
development  of  plants  and  animals,  the 
streams,  the  birds,  and  the  changes  of 
the  seasons.  He  has  a  chance  of  getting 
the  kind  of  knowledge  that  is  valuable  to 
him  at  first-hand. 

In  a  visit  some  years  ago  to  a  Negro 
farmers'  institute  in  the  country,  I  got 
a  lesson  from  an  unlettered  colored  farmer 
which  I  have  never  forgotten.  I  had  been 
invited  by  one  of  the  Tuskegee  graduates 
to  go  into  the  country  some  miles  from 
Tuskegee  to  be  present  at  this  institute. 
When  I  entered  the  room  the  members 
of  the  institute  were  holding  what  they 
called    their  fariners'  experience-meeting. 


One  colored  farmer  was  asked  to  come 
up  to  the  platform  and  give  his  experience. 
He  was  an  old  man,  about  sixty-five  years 
of  age.  He  had  had  no  education  in  the 
book,  but  the  teacher  had  reached  him,  as 
he  had  others  in  the  community,  and 
showed  him  how  to  improve  his  methods 
of  farming. 

When  this  old  man  came  up  to  the  front 
of  the  room  to  tell  his  experience,  he  said: 
"I'se  never  had  no  chance  to  study  no 
science,  but  since  dis  teacher  has  been 
here  I'se  been  tryin'  to  make  some  science 
for  myself." 

Thereupon  he  laid  upon  the  table  by 
his  side  six  stalks  of  cotton  and  began  to 
describe  in  detail  how,  during  the  last 
ten  years,  he  had  gradually  enriched  his 
land  so  as  to  increase  the  number  of  bolls 
of  cotton  grown  upon  each  individual 
stalk.  He  picked  up  one  stalk  and  showed 
it  to  the  audience;  before  the  teacher 
came  to  the  community,  he  said,  and 
before  he  began  to  improve  his  land,  his 
cotton  produced  only  two  bolls  to  the 
stalk.  The  second  year  he  reached  the 
point  where,  on  the  same  land,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  four  bolls  on  a  stalk. 
Then  he  showed  the  second  stalk  to  the 
audience.  After  that  he  picked  up  the 
third  and  fourth  stalks,  saying  that 
during  the  last  few  years  he  had  reached 
a  point  where  a  stalk  produced  eight  bolls. 

Finally  he  picked  up  the  last  stalk  and 
said:  "This  year  I  made  cotton  like  dis" 
—  and  he  showed  a  stalk  containing  four- 
teen bolls.  Then  the  old  fellow  took  his  seat. 

Some  one  in  the  audience  from  a  dis- 
tance got  up  and  said:  ''Uncle,  wall  you 
tell  us  your  name?" 

The  old  fellow  arose  and  said:  "Now, 
as  you  ask  me  for  my  name,  I'll  tell  you. 
In  de  old  days,  before  dis  teacher  come 
here,  I  lived  in  a  Httle  log  cabin  on  rented 
land,  and  had  to  mortgage  my  crop  every 
year  for  food.  When  I  didn't  have 
no  thin'  in  dem  days  in  my  community, 
dey  used  to  call  me  'Old  Jim  Hill.'  But 
now  I'se  out  o'  debt;  I'se  de  deeds  for 
fifty  acres  of  land;  and  I  lives  in  a  nice 
house  wid  four  rooms  that's  painted  in- 
side and  outside;  I'se  got  some  money 
in  de  bank;  I'se  a  taxpayer  in  my  com- 
munity; I'se  edicated  my  children.     And 
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now,  in  my  community,  dey  calls  me  'Mr. 
James  Hill."' 

The  old  fellow  had  not  only  learned  to 
raise  cotton  during  these  ten  years,  but, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  had  solved 
the  race  problem. 

As  one  travels  through  the  Southland, 
he  is  continually  meeting  old  Negro  farmers 
like  the  one  that  I  have  described.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  great  satisfactions  of  my 
life  to  be  able  from  time  to  time  to  go  out 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  on  the 
plantations  and  on  the  farms  w^here  the 
masses  of  the  colored  people  live.  I  like 
to  get  into  the  fields  and  into  the  woods 
where  they  are  at  work,  and  talk  with 
them.  I  like  to  attend  their  churches 
and  Sunday-schools  and  camp-meetings 
and  revival-meetings.  In  this  way  I 
have  gotten  more  material  which  has  been 
of  service  to  me  in  writing  and  speaking 
than  I  have  ever  gotten  by  reading  books. 
There  are  no  frills  about  the  ordinary 
Negro  farmer,  no  pretense.  He,  at  least, 
is  himself  and  no  one  else.  There  is  no 
t}T)e  of  man  that  I  more  enjoy  meeting 
and  knowing. 

A  disadvantaged  race  has,  too,  the  ad- 
vantage of  coming  in  contact  with  the 
best  in  the  North,  and  this  again  has  been 
my  good  fortune.  There  are  two  classes 
of  people  in  the  North  —  one  that  is 
just  as  narrow  and  unreasonable  toward 
the  white  man  at  the  South  as  any  South- 
ern white  man  can  be  toward  the  Negro 
or  a  Northern  white  man.  I  have  always 
chosen  to  deal  with  the  other  w^hite  man 
at  the  North  —  the  man  with  large  and 
liberal  views. 

In  saying  this  I  make  an  exception  of 
the  ''professional"  friend  of  the  Negro. 
I  have  little  patience  with  the  man  who 
parades  himself  as  the  ''professional" 
friend  of  any  race.  The  ''professional" 
friend  of  the  Chinese  or  Japanese  or 
Filipino  is  frequently  a  well-meaning 
person,  but  he  is  always  tiresome,  I 
like  to  meet  the  man  who  is  interested 
in  the  Negro  because  he  is  a  human  being. 
I  like  to  talk  with  the  man  who  wants  to 
help  the  Negro  because  he  is  a  member  of 
the  human  family,  and  because  he  believes 
that,  in  helping  the  Negro,  he  is  helping 
to  make  this  a  better  world  to  live  in. 


One  of  the  young  white  men  of  the  North 
who  made  a  great  impression  upon  me 
and  whose  acts  and  words  of  advice  have 
done  much  to  make  a  broader  man  of  me 
was  the  late  WiUiam  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  to 
whom  I  have  already  referred  in  my  book, 
''Up  From  Slavery.'' 

I  never  heard  Mr.  Baldwin  say  anything 
that  would  lead  me  to  beHeve  that  he 
had  any  special  love  for  the  Negro  as  a 
Negro.  Mr.  Baldwin,  on  the  contrary, 
was  constantly  saying  and  doing  that 
which  convinced  me  that  he  had  a  heart 
overflowing  with  love  for  any  race  that 
was  down  and  struggHng  to  get  up.  He 
had  the  same  interest  in  that  class  of  white 
people  at  the  South  who  were  poor  and 
ignorant  and  neglected  that  he  had  for 
the  Negro.  Further  than  that,  he  sym- 
pathized, in  more  ways  than  I  can  recall, 
with  the  white  men  of  prominence  and 
intelligence  at  the  South  who  were  the 
slaves  of  their  own  prejudice.  My  long 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Baldwin  and  fre- 
quent contact  with  him  in  his  deaUng 
with  the  classes  of  people  to  whom  I  have 
referred  did  more  than  I  can  describe 
toward  making  me  more  sympathetic 
tow^ard  all  men.  He  did  more  than  anyone 
else  to  make  me  think  that  if  I  had  to 
make  a  choice  between  physical  slavery 
and  mental  and  spiritual  slavery,  I  should 
prefer  physical  slavery.  Physical  slavery 
can  be  gotten  rid  of  more  quickly,  and  is 
less  narrow  and  degrading. 

Were  I  not  a  Negro,  I  could  never  have 
had  the  rare  and  helpful  experience  of 
meeting  and  knowing  intimately  a  man 
who  stands  so  high  in  every  walk  of  life 
as  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  for  example. 
Had  Mr.  Ogden  been  a  weak  man,  seeking 
after  his  own  peace  of  mind  and  social 
position,  he  would  not  have  been  brave 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  ignore 
adverse  criticism  in  his  efforts  to  serve 
the  unfortunate  of  both  races  in  the  South, 
and  in  that  case  I  should  probably  not 
have  made  his  acquaintance. 

The  men  that  I  have  mentioned  are  but 
types  of  many  others,  men  intellectually 
and  spiritually  great  who,  through  me 
and  through  others,  have  given  comfort, 
help,  and  counsel  to  the  ten  millions  of 
my  race. 


A  DRAMATIC  DECADE  OF  HISTORY 

WHAT  THE  FIRST  TEN  YEARS  OF  THE  TWENTIETH    CENTURY    WITNESSED  OF 

INTERNATIONAL  STIR  —  A  TIME   PROLIFIC   IN  WARS,  REVOLUTIONS  AND 

REVOLTS,  NATIONAL  TRAGEDY  AND  INTRIGUE 

BY 

WILLIAM  BAYARD  HALE 

A  NYONE    whose    mind    happens    to  races  actually  find  themselves  to-day,  as 

h\       turn  to  recent  international  events  it  was  impossible  in  1800  to  sketch  the 

^  -^     must  have  a  general   impression  altered  map  which  the  Corsican  conqueror 

that   a   good   deal   has   happened   lately,  drew  on  the  face  of  Europe. 
A  very  little  meditation  will  bring  to  the         Who,  ten  years  ago,  could  have  guessed 

mind  a  sense  that  a  very  great  deal  indeed  the    amazing   prowess    of    the    Japanese, 

happened   in   the   first   ten  years   of   the  dreamed  of  the  tides  of  battle  that  swept 

twentieth   century.     One   who   sits   down  over  Manchurian  plains,  and  seen  mighty 

arid  undertakes  to  tabulate  those  happen-  Russia  humiliated  by  the  newly-awakened 

ings  of  the  decade  which  deserve  to  take  islanders?     Who    would    have    imagined 

their  place   in   history   will   be   surprised  the  irony  which,  eight  years  after  the  close 

at    their    importance    and    multiplicity,  of  the  war  in  South  Africa,   seated   the 

Rarely  in  ten  years   has   the   earth   wit-  chief  Boer  General  in  the  chair  of  Premier 

nessed  greater  poHtical  changes  than  those  of    the    united    British    colonies    there? 

which   have    transpired    since    the   twen-  Who  would  have  pictured  Abdul  Hamid, 

tieth  century  began.     They  do  not  equal  that  most  sinister  figure  on  any  throne, 

in  outward   impressiveness   the   cataclys-  a    prisoner?     Who    would    have    thought 

mic  changes  of  1800-1810,  when  Europe  of    Russia,    Turkey,    China,    and    Persia 

was   being   transformed    under  the   hand  with    parliaments?     Nobody    could  have 

of  Napoleon;    yet  in  essential  importance  foreseen  Spain  in  conflict  with  the  Church, 

not  even  that  historic  decade  can  equal  The  tragic  scenes  of  the  Boxer  revolt,  with 

this  one.  the  suspense  that  hung  over  the  legations 

The  changes  which  have  gone  on  during  at    Peking;   the    bloody   business   of   the 

the    ten   years    past    are    of    two    kinds:  Servian   regicide;    the   grotesque   but    (in 

There  have  been  wars  and  treaties,   the  its  possibilities)  terrible  episode  of  Dogger 

rise  and  fall  of  dynasties,  definite  formal  Bank;   the  romantic  expedition  of  Colonel 

changes  in  the  character  of  governments;  Younghusband  into  the  mysterious  heart 

and  secondly  there  have  been  certain  less  of  Treibet,   and   the  bloody  massacres  of 

definite  and  yet  more  vital  alterations  in  Bessarabia  and  Asia  Minor  had  not  yet 

national  and  racial   tendencies.     Revolu-  taken  their  places  in  history.     Ten  years 

tions,    bloody   battles,    heroic    sieges,  in-  ago   ''Port  Arthur"  was  the  name  of  a 

trigues,    and   coups    d'etat    have    worked  town    known    only    to    geographers    and 

unusually  great  changes  in   the  poHtical  mariners;   to-day    it    is    a    synonym    for 

map  of  the  world,  while  at  the  same  time  gallantry    and    endurance    such    as    only 

less   tangible   events   have   wrought   even  names    hke    Sevastopol,    Lucknow     and 

more    significant    alterations    destined    to  Troy    call    up.     Ehrlungshan     203-Metre 

affect   the   course    of   history.     It   would  Hill,  Liaoyang,  Mukden,  the  \alu  River, 

have  been  as  impossible  in  the  year  1900  and  the  Shaho  had  not  been  consecrated; 

to  foresee  in  what  case  the  nations  and  and  Portsmouth  had  not  given  its  name  to 
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a  treaty  as  pregnant  as  that  of  Ghent  or 
Vienna.  The  bullet  and  the  bomb  had 
not  yet  found  President  McKinley,  King 
Humbert,  King  Carlos  of  Portugal  and 
his  heir,  King  Alexander  of  Servia  and  his 
Queen,  the  Grand  Duke  Sergius,  Plehve, 
Prince  Ito,  and  the  Premiers  of  Greece 
and  Egypt.  \'ictoria  was  living,  and 
Edward  VII,  Oscar  of  Sweden,  King 
Leopold  II,  Christian  IX  of  Denmark,  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  the  Chinese  Dowager  Empress 
Tzu-hsi  and  the  Emperor  Kuang-Su, 
Premier  Sagasta  Li  Hung  Chang,  Paul 
Kriiger,  and  John  Hay.  Men  were  talking 
of  Dreyfus  and  of  Aguinaldo. 

To  count  up  under  their  classifications 
the  principal  events  of  the  decade  is  to 
make  a  list  of  impressive  proportions: 

One  great  war  —  great  in  its  heroism, 
its  surprises,  and  its  cost  (which  did 
stagger  humanity)  —  the  Anglo-Boer  War, 
came  to  a  close  during  the  period;  another, 
the  Russo-Japanese  War,  one  of  the 
greatest  conflicts  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
was  begun  and  fought  out.  The  war 
of  the  Allies  against  China  in  1900,  be- 
ginning with  the  Taku  forts  and  ending 
with  the  siege  and  relief  of  Peking;  the 
British  advance  into  Tibet  through  bat- 
tles in  the  sno%Y  and  in  the  clouds;  the 
wars  of  the  French  and  of  the  Spanish 
against  Morocco  —  these  were  conflicts 
of  considerable  proportions.  Besides, 
Colombia  and  Venezuela  spent  the  first 
two  years  of  the  decade  in  a  war  that 
cost  fifty  thousand  lives;  since  1906. 
Peru  and  Ecuador,  Guatemala  and  Sal- 
vador, Salvador  and  Nicaragua.  Nicaragua 
and  Honduras  have  been  at  war. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  a  decade  of  per- 
petual revolt  in  one  part  or  another  of  the 
world.  In  Russia,  the  internal  troubles 
reached  well-nigh  the  proportions  of  a 
revolution,  with  thousands  slain  at  Kiev. 
Lodz,  Libau,  Moscow,  and  with  that 
fantastic  marine  melodrama,  the  Odessa 
mutiny.  In  Turkish  Europe,  insurgency 
has  been  continual,  with  severe  fighting 
in  1902,  1903,  and  19 10. 

Great  Britain  had  to  fight  the  Mad 
Mullah  in  Somaliland  in  1903;  in  German 
Southwest  Africa,  eight  thousand  troops 
had  hard  fighting  with  the  Hereros 
during    most    of    the    year    1Q04.     That 


same  year  there  was  a  rebelHon  in  Portu- 
guese Southwest  Africa.  In  San  Domingo 
the  patriots  Morales,  Jimenez,  Wos-y-Gil, 
and  Caceras  have  kept  up  nearly  contin- 
uous fighting;  in  Haiti  there  was  battling 
in  1902  and  1903  and  again  in  1907.  In 
1 902 ,  Mendoza,  Matos,and  Paredes  troubled 
the  Venezuelan  Government,  and  Uribe- 
Uribe  that  of  Colombia.  There  were 
rebellions  in  Nicaragua  and  in  Honduras. 
In  1906,  the  British  had  to  go  out  against 
the  Zulus  in  Natal.  That  same  year, 
one  day  in  March,  our  troops  killed  six 
hundred  Moros  near  the  town  of  Jolo. 
That  year  also  there  was  an  uprising  in 
Cuba,  which  the  native  Government  was 
unable  to  suppress,  so  that  Secretary 
Taft  with  American  troops  had  to  estabHsh 
himself  as  Provincial  Governor,  and  the 
United  States  had  to  take  charge  of  the 
island.  Last  year,  the  rioting  in  Barce- 
lona threatened  a  Spanish  revolution. 
Persia  has  been  for  several  years,  and  is 
to-day,  in  constant  tumult. 

It  has  been  a  decade  of  revolutions  — 
violent  but  not  bloody.  In  Turkey,  the 
abdication  of  Abdul  Hamid  was  forced, 
and  Mehmed  V  set  up  in  his  place,  with 
small  slaughter.  In  Persia,  the  Shah 
was  compelled  to  abdicate.  In  Portugal, 
the  young  King  was  overnight  forced  to 
flee.  The  Korean  Emperor  was  induced 
to  abdicate.  The  King  of  Annam  was 
deposed  by  the  French.  The  Dalai  Lama 
was  driven  from  his  capital  and  forced 
to  resign.  By  a  revolution,  Panama  was 
wrested  from  Colombia. 

Three  new  kingdoms  have  appeared: 
Norway  in  1905.  Bulgaria  in  1907,  Mon- 
tenegro in  1 9 10.  Two  of  these  were 
already  nations;  indeed,  Norway  also  al- 
ready had  a  quasi-nditioml  existence. 
But  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia, 
consolidated  in  1900,  is  new;  so  is  the 
state  estabhshed  this  last  year  as  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  The  Republic 
of  Cuba  and  the  RepubHc  of  Panama  are 
new.  While  two  Balkan  principalities 
have  become  kingdoms,  one  of  the  Iberian 
kingdoms  (Portugal)  has  become  a  repubhc. 
There  is  no  longer  a  Sovereign  of  the  Inde- 
pendent State  of  the  Congo.  There  is  no 
longer  either  empire  or  kingdom  of  Korea, 
nor  does    the  verv  name   of    that  hermit 
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among   nations  survive  in    the  Japanese  ment  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  made 

province  of  Cho-Sen.  silently,  it  was  made  so  vigorously  that 

The  Austrian  sceptre  has  been  extended  the  blockade  was  withdrawn,  and  Presi- 
over  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Belgium  dent  Roosevelt  was  himse/f  asked  to 
has  annexed  the  Congo  and  the  tiny  arbitrate  the  questions  at  issue.  On  his 
no-man's-land  known  as  Moresnet.  Brazil  dechnation,  the  case  went  to  the  Hague 
has  got  the  rich  rubber  country,  Acre.  Court  of  Arbitration.  But  if  the  activities 
The  United  States  has  practically  (though  of  the  German  fleet  in  the  Caribbean 
not  formally)  annexed  Panama,  and  has  had  not  been  restricted  after  the  digestion 
set  up  a  receivership  in  San  Domingo,  of  a  personal  message  of  which  the  Kaiser 
Japan,  besides  annexing  Korea,  has  was  put  in  receipt.  Admiral  Dewey  (who, 
established  itself  in  southern  Manchuria.  curiouslyenough,wasat  practice  manoeuvre 
Russia,  driven  out  of  southern,  is  more  with  his  fleet  in  the  Caribbean)  might 
firmly  than  ever  estabhshed  in  northern  have  had  his  revenge  for  a  certain  em- 
Manchuria.  France  and  Spain  have  had  barrassment  which  threatened  him  in 
their  peculiar  rights    in    Morocco  recog-  Manila  Bay. 

nized,    and    Russia    and     England    have  The    Dogger    Bank    incident    was    the 

partitioned   to  themselves  spheres   of  in-  funniest    thing    that   ever   threatened    to 

fluerice   in   Persia.     Turkey    has   lost   its  put  the  spark  to  an  international  powder 

titular  hold  on  Bulgaria  and  retains  only  magazine.     Everybody    remembers    how 

the  most   fragile   sovereignty  over  Crete,  the  Russian  Admiral  Rojestvenski,  starting 

In  one  particular  it  may  be  asserted  around  the  world  with  a  gigantic  armada 
that  the  decade  just  closed  is  more  re-  to  meet  the  Japanese,  on  the  foggy  night 
markable  than  any  ten  years  that  could  of  October  21,  1904,  ran  into  a  fleet  of 
be  hit  upon:  On  a  startling  number  of  English  trawlers,  and  fired  on  the  innocent 
occasions  has  there  arisen  an  international  fishermen,  sinking  one  boat  and  killing 
crisis  which  might,  almost  by  the  turn  of  two  men  —  and  how  he  and  his  officers 
a  hand,  have  led  to  devastating  war.  afterward  declared  that  two  torpedo- 
As  these  instances,  happily,  did  not  boats'had  appeared  from  among  the  fishers 
eventuate  in  bloodshed,  they  have  prob-  and  had  fired  six  shots  on  the  Russian 
ably  passed  out  of  the  minds  of  most  ships  and  wounded  a  priest.  When  the 
people,  though  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  crippled  fishing-fleet  returned  to  Hull 
remember  the  acute  tension  which  at  with  its  story  and  its  dead,  England  was 
their  respective  moments  they  caused  tremendously  excited,  and  there  was  ever}- 
in  the  countries  aftected.  The  most  nota-  prospect  of  immediate  war  with  Russia, 
ble  among  these  occasions  were  the  Vene-  It  was  only  the  swift  and  well-calculated 
zuelan  crisis  of  1902,  the  Dogger  Bank  in-  diplomacy  of  Delcasse  that  prevented 
cident  of  1903,  the  Moroccan  controversy  it.  France,  as  an  ally  of  Russia,  was 
of  1905,  the  Japanese  immigration  ex-  vitally  interested,  for  war  by  England  on 
citement  of  1906,  the  Casablanca  incident  Russia  would  have  dragged  France,  as 
of  1907,  and  the  Balkan  crisis  of  the  Russia's  ally,  into  war.  On  the  other 
winter  of  1907-08.  hand,  France's  newly  cemented  rapproche- 

The  complete  story  of  the  Venezuelan  ment  with  England  gave  Delcasse  great 
crisis  has  never  been  told,  but  it  is  now  influence  in  Downing  Street.  One  of  the 
possible  to  say  that  the  seriousness  of  the  great  debts  which  Europe  and  the  world 
situation  in  1902  was  not  less  than  that  will  never  pay  is  the  obligation  that  it 
created  in  1895  by  President  Cleveland's  owes  to  this  able  minister.  The  absurd 
belligerent  message.  Great  Britain  and  and  yet  terrible  episode  was  put  for  settle- 
Germany,  later  joined  by  Italy,  had  es-  ment  into  the  hands  of  a  mixed  commis- 
tablished  a  peaceful  blockade  in  Vene-  sion  organized  under  the  Hague  Court 
zuelan  waters,  captured  Venezuelan  ships,  provisions. 

and  fired  on  Puerto  Cabello.  While,  this  In  1904  a  naturalized  American  citizen, 
time,  the  protest  of  the  United  States  Ian  Perdicaris,  was  captured  by  the  Moor- 
Government  against  any  possible  infringe-  ish  bandit  Raisuli,  and  the  United  btates 
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Government  found  it  necessary  to  send  afforded  a  welcome  diversion.     Again  the 

Rear-Admiral    Chadwick    on    the    battle-  Hague    Court    of   Arbitration   proved  its 

ship    Brooklyn    to    enforce    his    release,  usefulness  by  taking  the  incident  under 

Singularly  enough,  it  was  just  one  hundred  its  adjudication. 

years  before  that  Captain  Decatur  in  the  The  treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878  had  given 

Philadelphia  frigate  had  fought  the  Bar-  Austria  a  protectorate  over  Bosnia  and 

bary    pirates.     Morocco    was    in    chaos;  Herzegovina,  provinces  which  it  has  since 

no  Sultan  was  able  to  enforce  authority,  administered   with   extraordinary   ability, 

and  France  had  undertaken  the  oversight  In    October,    1907,    the    Austrian    Kaiser 

of  the  land.     England  in  1904.  followed  formally    annexed    these    two    provinces, 

by  Italy  and  Spain,  recognized  the  para-  This  action  was  hotly  resented  by  Russia  — \ 

mount    interest    which    France,    as    the  where  the  popular  demand  was  for  imme- 

sovereign  of  Algeria,  had  in  the  neighbor-  diate  war  —  by  England  almost  as  fiercely, 

ing  African  country,  and  in  return  France  by    Turkey,    and    by    Servia,  which  was 

acknowledged  Great  Britain's  paramount  with  the  greatest  difficulty  restrained  from 

interest  in  Egypt.     Germany,   not  being  throwing  itself  recklessly  on  its  big  neigh- 

a  Mediterranean  Power,  was  not  consulted  bor.     Throughout  the  autumn  and  winter 

in    these    arrangements,    and    the    Kaiser  a  general  European  war  hung  in  the  bal- 

was    angry    at    the    neglect.     He    visited  ance.     A  moment's  rashness  could  easily 

Tangier,  and  in  a  speech  made  it  clear  that  have  arrayed  Russia,  England,  and  France 

he  would  deal  only  with  the  Sultan  direct,  against    Austria,     Germany,    and    Italy, 

refusing   to   recognize    the   French   inter-  The   decision   for   peace   was   determined 

vention.     He   forced   Delcasse    to   resign,  personally    by    the    Russian    Czar,    who, 

induced  the  Sultan  to  reject  the  French  against    the    advice    of    his    counsellors, 

plans  of  reform,  and  demanded  that  the  yielded  to  the  strong  arguments  of  Kaiser 

question  of  Morocco  be  submitted    to   a  Wilhelm  —  consisting     largely    of    heavy 

European  Congress.     France  regarded  war  battalions  massed  on  the  Polish  frontier, 

with  Germany  as  the  certain  outcome  of  The  result  was  an  overwhelming  triumph 

the  situation,   but  a   conference   held   at  for    Germany,    by   whose    advice   it   was 

Algeciras    in    January,  1906,  found    in  a  understood    that   Austria    had    taken   its 

proposal     submitted     by     the    American  bold  step. 

representative.  Mr.  Henry  White,  a  plan  The  anti- Japanese  tumults  in  San  Fran- 
by  which  all  parties  were  satisfied,  Spain  cisco  in  the  fall  of  1906  will  be  remembered, 
being  associated  with  France  in  police  The  curious  situation  created  by  our 
control  of  Morocco.  dual  form  of  government  was  one  which 
Another  kidnapping  by  Raisuli  —  the  a  foreign  government  can  hardly  be  ex- 
seizure  of  Caid  Sir  Harry  MacLean,  pected  to  understand.  However,  the 
commander  of  the  Moroccan  Sultan's  body-  Federal  authorities  acting  with  much  tact, 
guard  —  brought  on  fierce  fighting  around  and  the  Japanese  Government  evincing 
Casablanca.  However,  it  was  a  year  the  most  friendly  spirit  of  allowance,  the 
later  that  some  French  deserters  were  difficulty  was  smoothed  over,  though  it 
recaptured  in  the  German  consulate  at  left  its  effect  in  this  country  in  a  spirit 
Casablanca  and  haled  back  to  French  of  popular  suspicion  of  the  Oriental 
territory.  A  month  later  Germany  de-  islanders  which  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is 
veloped  extraordinary  sensitiveness  re-  absolutely  groundless.  The  swift  change 
garding  the  incident,  and  Prince  Radolin,  of  American  sympathy,  which  had  been 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  was  instructed  to  warmly  with  the  Japanese  until  about  the 
demand  an  apology  from  France.  Just  time  of  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth,  followed 
at  this  time  the  Kaiser  was  the  subject  by  the  unreasonable  jealousy  and  fear 
of  criticism  within  his  empire  on  account  which  large  masses  of  Americans  now 
of  certain  interviews  dealing  with  inter-  appear  to  entertain,  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
national  politics  which  he  had  granted  of  the  period,  almost  suggesting  the  exist- 
to  representatives  of  the  press.  It  is  ence  of  some  deliberate,  unfriendly  in- 
just  possible  that  the  Casablanca  incident  fluence  working  for  a  race  conflict. 
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FUXER.\L  OF  QUEEX  VICTORIA,  1901 

Of  the  monarchs  reigning  at  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria's  death  King  Christian  IX  of  Denmark,  Leopold  II  of 
Belgium,  Gustavus  V  of  Sweden,  and  Pope  Leo  XIII  have  since  died.  Alexander  of  Serv'ia,  and  King  Carios  of 
Porlugal  have  been  assassinated  and  Manuel  was  dethroned  to  make  room  for  a  republic;  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
the  Shah  of  Persia,  and  Castro  of  \'enezuela  have  been  forced  to  abdicate   in  favor  of  more  hberal  rulers 


THE  FUXER.AL  OF  KIXG  EDWARD  VII,   1910  | 

During  his  nine  years'  reign  Edward  VII  saw  the  end  of  the  Boer  War,  the  beginning   and   end  of  thq 

Russo-Japanese  War,  and  the  growth  of  the  German   navy  to  such  size  that  the   Kaiser's  designs  became  ar 

EngUsh   nightmare.      However,  King   Edward    saw  the  position  of    England  change  from  one  of   "splendi( 

isolation"  to  one  of  alliance  with  Japan  and  friendly  understanding  with  France  and  Russia 
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THE  RUSSIAN  DUMA 
Elected  under  the  edict  of  August  19,  1905,  which  was  granted  by  the  Czar  under  popular  pressure 

In  addition  to  these  chief  crises,  there  During  the  entire  ten  years  the  inabihty 

were  during  the  decade  innumerable  clashes  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  maintain  order 

which  might  have  developed  into  serious  in  its  European  territory  was  a  constant 

armed  conflicts.     France  broke  with  Tur-  annoyance  to  the  Powers;    in   1905  they 

keyinigoi.     Bulgaria  broke  with  Turkey  presented    an    ultimatum    at    the    Yildiz 

in  1903,  and  Turkey  with  Greece  in  1909.  Kiosk. 


p"^Pimwi^wiS!" 


THE  TURKISH  PARLIAMENT 

Convened  by  an  Imperial  decree  of  July  24,  1908,  issued  by  the  Sultan  under  popular  pressure 
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WITH  YOUXGHUSBAND  INTO  THIBET 
The  British  expedition  that  captured  Lhassa,  in  camp  in  the  Himalaya  mountains 


Mutual  jealously  between  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  had  a  portentous  de- 
velopment in  the  latter  part  of  this  period. 
The  realization  by  England  of  its  deca- 
dence, and  the  rapid  growth  of  Germany 
as  a  prosperous  nation  and  a  great  naval 
power,  brought  about  a  condition  of  ten- 
sion such  as  only  those  resident  in  one  of 
the  two  countries  can  understand.     Fren- 


Copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 

BRITISH  ATTACK  ON  BOER  POSITION 

On  the  African  veldt 


zied  recruiting  was  carried  on  in  London 
in   1908,  precisely  as  in  war-time,  while 
theatre   plays   and    novels   by   the   score 
excited    the     people    with    the     bogy   of 
German  invasion.     Practical  jokers  flying 
balloons  caused  intense  excitement  over 
the  story  of  a  phantom  German  airship 
cruising  over  the   land   by  night.     With 
the  people  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  any- 
thing might  have  happened.     Nor  is  the 
danger  of  a  foolish  conflict  yet  entirely 
past.     Bad  feeling  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States  has  happily  vanished, 
though   it  was   sharp   during   the   earlier 
years    of    the    decade.     The  Venezuelan 
crisis   has   been   referred   to.     About  thei 
time  of  Prince  Henry's  visit  to  America,} 
Henry  Norman,  M  .P.,  interpellated   thei 
British  Government  regarding  the  allegedj 
action   of   Germany   at   the   time   of  our 
Spanish  W' ar  in  offering  to  head  a  European 
concert    which    should    forbid    aggressive! 
action  by  the  United  States  against  Spain 
The    world-wide    debate     that    followec 
brought  out  the  fact  that  neither  German) 
nor  England  showed  any  particular  friend 
ship    toward    us    in    that    crisis,    Russia 
being  our  only  European  friend. 

Prince  Ferdinand's  recent  declaratio: 
of  the  independence  of  Bulgaria  and  his  as, 
sumption  of  the  title  of  Czar,  naturalh 
caused  a  strain  with  Turkey  and,  as  in  190.1 
(when  Bulgaria  was  prepared  to  go  to  wa! 
with    Turkey    over    its    military    activit; 
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IN  SPITE  OF  THE  PEACE  SENTIMENT 
The  British  army  in  South  Africa.     Between  1900  and  19 10,  besides  the  South  African  war  the  King's  troops 

fought  in  China,  Thibet,  Natal,  and  Somaliland 


in  the  Balkans),  only  the  influence  of  the 
Powers  prevented  an  armed  struggle. 
An  American  missionary,  Miss  Stone, 
was  captured  by  Macedonian  brigands  in 
1 901  and  held  for  ransom.  This  was 
finally  paid  and  Miss  Stone  was  released. 


but  the  United  States  Government  de- 
manded of  the  Turkish  Government  re- 
imbursement of  the  ransom,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  one  of  unpleasant  controversy 
for  many  months.  In  1904  an  American 
squadron  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean 
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THE  RUSSIAN  RETREAT 

From    the   Kwang-limg  peninsula,    from    Liao-yang,    and   JMukden   north    toward   Harbin.     These   reverses 

defeated  the  ten  years'  efforts  of  Russian  diplomacy  to  take  from  China  an  ice-free  port  on  the  Pacific 


to    support    the    American    Minister    at 
Constantinople. 

The  revolution  in  Turkey  was  accom- 
panied by  some  lighting,  though  this  was 
not  severe.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
shooting  in  Lisbon  in  1910,  w^ith  several 
hundred  casualties,  but  that  revolution 
is  to  be  regarded  as  bloodless.  In  both 
cases,  formidable  resistance  would  have 
meant   long   civil   war.     Good   luck   also 


attended  the  separation  of  Panama  from 
Colombia. 

In  1902  the  gunboat  Panther  of  the 
German  navy  blew  out  of  the  water  the 
Haytian  warship  Crete-a-Pierrot,  arousing 
some  Indignation  and  fear  in  the  United 
States.  In  1903  Brazil  and  Bolivia  mo- 
bilized their  armies  in  the  dispute  over 
Acre.  In  1904  French  and  German  war- 
ships appeared  before  Port-au-Prince  to 


THE  JAPANESE  ADVANXE 
That  enabled  Japan  to  dominate  southern  Manchuria  and  annex  Korea 
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demand  satisfaction  for  the  stoning  of 
their  legations  by  Haytians.  The  de- 
mands of  foreign  creditors  on  San  Domingo 
became  so  well-defined  that  in  1905 
President  Roosevelt  deemed  it  necessary 
to  assume  control  of  the  custom  houses 
of  the  country.  In  1905  troubles  over 
Castro's  administration  in  Venezuela  again 
became  acute.  Late  in  1907,  Japan's 
hot  resentment  of  the  seizure  by  Chinese 
officials  of  the  Japanese  ship  Tatsu-maru 
(alleged  to  be  carrying  revolutionary  arms) 
gave  rise  to  a  week's  fear  that  the  islanders 
were  seeking  a  cause  of  war  with  the  con- 
tinental kingdom.  In  May,  1910,  Peru 
and  Ecuador  mobilized  their  armies  against 
each  other,  but  the  conflict  was  called  of!* 
on  the  offer  of  the  United  States,  Brazil, 
and  Argentina  to  arbitrate  the  difficulties. 
The  peace  movement  has  made  great 
progress  during  the  decade.  The  Hague 
Court  of  Arbitration  was  organized  in 
January,  1901,  its  first  work  being  the 
arbitration  of  the  division  of  a  religious 
bequest  (the  Pius  Fund)  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States.  Four  Pan-Ameri- 
can Congresses  have  been  held,  and  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  the  understanding  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  other 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  has 
grown  to  be  better  than  before.  A  Central 
American  Court  of  Compulsory  Arbitra- 
tion was  instituted  at  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica,  in  1902,  but  it  has  accompHshed 
nothing.  Two  Central  American  Peace 
Congresses  have  been  held  —  but  it  will 
apparently  take  forty  before  Central 
America  settles  into  anything  like  per- 
manent peace.  In  1901  Chile  and  Ar- 
gentina agreed  to  submit  vexed  questions 
to  the  Hague.  In  1902  France  and 
Guatemala  sent  their  dispute  to  the  Hague. 
In  1904  Great  Britain  and  Brazil  submitted 
their  dispute  over  the  Guiana  boundary 
to  Victor  Emanuel,  King  of  Italy.  In  1906 
the  Pope  arbitrated  between  Colombia 
and  Peru.  In  1907  Peru  and  BoKvia 
submitted  their  boundary  controversy 
to  arbitration.  In  1902  France  and  Siam 
settled  peaceably  their  boundary  dispute. 
That  year  also  King  Oscar  of  Sweden, 
arbitrator  in  the  Samoan  controversy, 
decided  in  favor  of  Germany  against  Great 
Britain    and    the    United    States.     The 
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RUSSIA  AND  JAPAN  AT  PORT  ARTHUR 
The  Riissian  trenches,  and  the  Japanese  guns  which  fired  over 
the  hills  at  the  besieged.  In  1894,  Russia  had  made  Japan 
restore  Port  Arthur  to  China  —  under  Russian  influence.  Ten 
years  later  Japan  recaptured  it  in  one  of  the  most  heroic  sieges 
of  history 
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THE  PORTUGESE  ARMY  TURNED  REVOLUTIONIST 

A  barricade  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon,  manned  by  royal    troops  which    aided   the  inauguration  of  a  Republic 

in   Portugal 


same  year,  also.  Great  Britain,  Germany. 
France,  and  Japan  submitted  to  the 
Hague  the  question  of  perpetual  leases 
in  the  last-named  kingdom.  In  1903  a 
mixed  commission,  agreed  upon  by  treaty 
to  decide  on  a  point  raised  by  Great 
Britain  against  our  old  Alaskan  boundary- 
line,  decided  in  our  favor.  The  gratuitous 
submission  of  the  question  was  rash  in 
the  extreme.     Last  year  King  George  of 


England  was  asked  by  the  United  States 
and  Chile  to  arbitrate  the  Alsop  claims. 
Last  year,  also,  the  Hague  rendered  a  mixed 
decision  on  the  question  of  the  Xew  Found- 
land  hsheries.  submitted  by  the  Ignited 
States  and  Great  Britain,  the  decision 
being  mainly  adverse  to  the  claims  of  the 
United  States.  These  are  only  the  more 
important  instances  during  the  decade  of 
the  growing  habit  of  resort  to  arbitration. 


ENTRANCE  OF  THE  YOUNG  TURKS  INTO  CONSTANTINOPLE 
Which  resulted  in  the  abdication  of  Sultan  Abdul-Hamid  II,  and  the  accession  of  Mehmed  V 
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UNITED  STATES  RE(tULARS  ENTERING  PEKING 
As  part  of  the  international  army  that  relieved  the  legations  during  the  Boxer  rebellion  in  1900 

Since  January  i,   1900,  the  diplomatic  Austria,  was  reaffirmed  at  Berlin  in  1902, 

world    has    witnessed    great    changes    in  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  feeling 

international  ahgnment.     The  Triple  Al-  of  common  cause  existing  between  Aus- 

liance,  founded  in  1882  when  Italy  joined  trians  and  Germans;  the  decade,  however, 

the    defensive    league    of    Germany    and  has  seen  an  undoubted  weakening  of  the 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  A  COLONIZER 
A  scene  in  the  Philippines.     The  American  army  in  ten  years  has  had  to  pacify  the  Philippines,  and  put  the 

Cubnn  Government  on  its  feet  twice 
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bond  which  attaches  Italy  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Dreibund.  The  ''splendid 
isolation""  of  England  is  past,  the  real 
genius  for  friendship  shown  by  King 
Edward  and  the  skill  of  Lord  Lansdowne 
having  established  an  ^entente  cordiale  with 
France,  a  cordial  unaerstanding  with 
Russia,  and  a  defensive  and  offensive 
alliance  with  Japan.  The  latter  (renewed 
and   strengthened   in    1905    and   given   a 


the  sphere  of  British  influence.  Since  the 
Balkan  crisis  in  1 908-1 909,  however, 
Germany  has  been  the  predominant 
Power  on  the  Continent.  Common  in- 
terests in  Manchuria  have  brought  Japan 
and  Russia  closer  together.  The  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  its  tradition, 
still  abstains  from  any  aUiance,  but  (its 
chief  foreign  stake  being  in  the  Far  East) 
appears    to    entertain    a    friendly    under- 


THE  TUR:\I0IL  IX  PERSIA 

Where  within  a  decade  a  revolution  has  deposed  the  Shah  and  inaugurated  a  Parliament.  Here  the 
English  and  Russian  spheres  of  influence  meet,  and  Germany  with  its  railroad  and  bank  concessions  watche^ 
jealously  England's  policy. 


life  of  ten  years)  has,  however,  grown  un- 
popular in  Great  Britain,  largely  owing 
to  the  race  feeling  in  British  Columbia. 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  The  Pacific 
journey  of  the  American  battleship  fleet 
was  not  without  design  to  take  advantage 
of  this  feehng  in  the  British  colonies. 
The  particular  solicitude  of  British  diplo- 
mats is  to-day  directed  tow^ard  Russia, 
though  much  store  is  set  by  the  French 
friendship  and  the  friendly  ties  that  draw 
Spain  (and,  in  some  measure,  Italy)  into 


standing  w^th  Germany  as  to  procedure 
there. 

The  greatest  pohtical  fact  of  the  decade 
is.  of  course,  the  rise  of  Japan  to  an 
acknowledged  place  among  the  great 
Powers.  The  greatest  fact  on  the  politi- 
cal horizon,  as  the  new  decade  dawns, 
is  the  evidence  of  awakening  shown  by 
the  Chinese.  It  appears  that  the  chief 
concern  of  the  century  of  which  now  a 
tenth  is  past  will  be  the  overshadowing 
question  of  the  Orient. 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  GAS-ENGINE 


THE  REVOLUTION   IN   SPEED   AND    IN    CONVENIENCE    IN    TRANSPORTATION 
BILES,   MOTOR-CYCLES,   MOTOR-BOATS,   AEROPLANES  AND   OTHER 
QUEER   CRAFT  THAT  TEN   YEARS  HAVE   BROUGHT 


AUTOMO- 


BY 


ROBERT   SLOSS 


TAKE  fire  and  water,  and  modify 
your  tea-kettle  so  as  to  admit 
the  superheated  expansive  vapor 
first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  of 
a  plunger  in  an  iron  pop-gun  closed  at 
both  ends.  Then  all  you  need,  to  make 
'Hhe  wheels  go  'round,"  is  a  connecting- 
rod  attached  to  them  near  their  circum- 
ference, and  to  the  plunger.  That  is  the 
simple  basic  principle  of  your  high-speed 
locomotive  to-day.  On  it  was  founded 
the  Age  of  Steam. 

In  1826,  a  man  named  Brown,  who 
believed  in  short-cuts,  worked  out  a 
new  idea.  Instead  of  building  his  fire 
and  waiting  for  his  water  to  boil,  he  took 
the  little  pop-gun  of  the  steam-engine, 
put  his  fuel  in  one  end  of  it,  touched  it 
off  with  a  live  flame,  and  (by  what  seemed 


a  dangerous  explosion)  blew  the  piston 
to  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder,  trusting 
to  the  momentum  of  the  wheel  to  bring 
it  back  again  in  time  to  repeat  the  process. 
Here  was  an  idea  for  the  world  to  laugh 
at;  and  it  did  laugh,  pra  tically  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  the  men  who  were  experimenting 
with  the  "internal-combustion"  engine 
plodded  on.  At  last  they  managed  to 
get  their  little  gas-engines  to  run  with 
some  efficiency  in  stationary  work.  Even 
here  they  were  but  toys,  and  the  onward 
sweep  of  a  steam-driven  civilization  passed 
them  by.  In  transportation  work,  it 
was  obvious  that  the  fuel  problem  was 
insurmountable.  Steam  was  already  car- 
rying the  heavy  burden  of  coal.  If  to 
this  a  complete  gas-making   plant   must 


AN  AMERICAN   CAR  AND   A   SIBERIAN  MAIL-WAGON 
It  was   not  until  1903  that  the  first  car  crossed  even  the  American  continent 
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THE    ■  UA.suLLXh 
A  Vanderbilt  Cup  racer  making  about  the  same  time 

be  added,  internal  combustion  would 
never  be  a  competitor. 

That  was  the  situation  when  America 
''struck  oil/"  From  the  upspringing  re- 
fineries began  to  come  a  volatile  and  highly 
inflammable  by-product,  called  naphtha, 
almost  too  dangerous  to  be  employed  in 
the  few  commercial  uses  for  which  it 
seemed  adapted. 

The  sponsors  of  the  internal-combustion 
engine  seized  upon  it,  and  spent  what 
was  left  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  per- 


bPEKD    MAMA 
as  the  1 8- hour  trains  between  New  York  and  Chicago] 

fecting  the  apparatus  that  should  makei 
gasolene  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in' 
locomotion.  Not  till  the  hrst  decade  of 
the  twentieth  century  did  they  reap  their 
reward.  Then  —  rescued  from  oblivion 
by  a  by-product  forty-nine  times  more 
explosive  than  dynamite  —  the  internal- 
combustion  engine  proved  its  case  so 
well  that  in  a  few^  brief  years  it  has  abso- 
lutely supplanted  steam  for  low  and^in- 
termediate  powers. 

To  reahze  how  recent  and  sudden  this 


ONE   OF   200,000   GASOLEXE-DRIVEX    MOTOR-BOATS    IN   AMERICAN   WATERS 
Most  of  which  are  primarily  for  business,  not  for  pleasure 
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THE   GAS-ENGINE   IN  THE   AIR   AND   ON  THE    EARTH 
A  monoplane  and  a  biplane  flying  over  a  motor-cycle  race.    Mr.  Glenn  Curtiss,  before  taking  up  aviation, 
established  a  world's   record  of   a   mile   in  46^  seconds  on  a  motor-cycle.     At  Belmont  Park,  Le  Blanc  in  a 
monoplane  reached  a  speed  of   72  miles  an  hour 


development  has  been,  we  need  go  back  no 
farther  than  the  Columbian  Exposition  of 
1893.  There  was  to  be  found  one  electric 
horseless  vehicle  and  one  German  ''Daim- 
ler" quadricycle.  There  were  no  gasolene- 
propelled  implements,  no  motor-cycles, 
no  aeroplanes. 


Seven  years  later  (1900)  the  first  au- 
tomobile show  in  America  was  held 
at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York. 
It  disclosed  a  small  assemblage  of  for- 
eign cars,  loaned  mostly  by  members 
of  the  only  existing  automobile  club,  to- 
gether  with    a    few   of    American   make. 


%^ 


OVER  THE   WATER  AND   UNDER  THE  WATER 
A  Farman  biplane  flying  over  a  submarine  —  both  driven  by  gas-engines 
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SUPERSEDING   THE   FIRE-EXGIXE   HORSE 

Of  the  500,000  automobiles  in  the  countr}-,  approximately  half  are  primarily  for  utilitarian  purposes 


The  automobile  was  still  but  an  occa- 
sional and  much  misdoubted  sight  upon 
the  streets.  At  the  show  of  1901,  a 
bicycle  fitted  with  a  small  motor  ap- 
peared —  the  first  indication  of  the  motor- 
cycle to  emerge  to  public  view.  The 
motor-boat  was  just  poking  its  nose 
into  the  marine  field,  apparently  a  dan- 
gerous and  unreliable  addition  to  the 
sort  of  sport  that  rests  wholly  on  speed. 
An  aeroplane  that  would  actually  fly 
somewhere  and  back  was  unthinkable  in 
the  public  mind. 

To-day  the  pedestrian  is  busy  dodging 
self-propelled  vehicles  kept  constantly  in 


commission  by  the  half-million  owners  of 
automobiles  and  the  50,000  owners  of 
motor-cycles  within  the  United  States. 
Our  waters  are  alive  with  200,000  motor- 
boats.  It  was  but  yesterday  that  w5 
began  to  see  the  man-birds  in  the  air. 
And  all  these  new  and  prevalent  means  of 
locomotion  owe  their  practicability  abso- 
lutely to  the  gasolene  engine. 

This  is  a  development  which  in  point 
of  time  and  popular  utility  outclasses 
anything  of  which  steam  can  boast.  By 
virtue  of  its  achievements  in  the  last  ten 
years,  the  internal-combustion  engine  is 
the    greatest    boon    with    which    applied 


SUPERSEDIXG  THE   AR:S1Y  MULE 

The  first  automobile  show  in  the  United  States  was  held  in  1900,  and  an  automobile  on  the  streets  was  then 

rare.     From  Fifth  Avenue,  X'ew  York,  to  the  stacje  routes  in  Texas,  thev'  are  common  evervwhere  now 
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mechanics  has  yet  presented  the  century. 
The  Age  of  Gasolene  has  arrived. 

Its  coming  seems  still  more  sudden  when 
we  realize  that  long  before  1900  the  gaso- 
lene engine  was  in  all  essentials  ready  for 
the  wonders  that  it  has  performed  in  loco- 
motion. While  we  were  fighting  our 
Civil  War,  a  Frenchman  (Beau  de  Rochas) 
hit  upon  the  design  which  embodies  all 
the  important  principles  of  the  modern 
standard.  Since  then  (1862),  the  com- 
pound cylinders,  the  turbine,  and  the 
oil  burner  have  all  been  brought  to  the 
aid  of  the  steam-engine  as  first  practi- 
cally designed  before  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

In  the  year  before  our  Centennial  only 
three  patents  pertaining  to  the  internal- 
combustion  engine  existed.  The  number 
has  increased  since  then  at  the  rate  of 
about  eighty  a  year.  In  1909  there  were 
entered  1,800  patents.  Yet  in  the  last 
decade  there  has  not  been  a  single  basic 
invention  of  use  to  the  gasolene  engine. 
The  work  has  been  strictly  one  of  im- 


AN  ANTOINETTE  GAS-ENGINE 

Which  develops  one  horse-power  for  every  three  and  one-third 

pounds  of  its  weight 

provement,  appKcation,  and  standardiza- 
tion of  design. 

Nevertheless,  in  1900,  the  pioneers  who 
were  trying  to  hitch  this  compact  and  con- 
venient motive-power  to  the  vehicle  were 
still  being  laughed  at.  The  steam  men 
had  not  been  idle  in  trying  to  produce  the 
small  engine.  Lane  and  Stanley  had  each 
adapted  what  appeared  to  be  practicable 
types  by  1898.  People  were  inchned  to 
think  that  the  automobile  had  arrived  but 
that  it  would  be  steam-driven. 


THE    START   OF   A   JMOTOR-CYCLE   RIDE 

There   are   now   50,000    motor-cycles    in    the   United    States,    and    their    number  and   usefulness   is   rapidly 

increasing 
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Up  to  1900,  almost  the  only  drivers  of 
American  cars  to  be  seen  were  experi- 
menters trying  to  prove  the  efficiency  of 
the  machines  that  they  themselves  had 
built.  A  few  private  owners  of  gasolene 
light  cars  appeared  in  that  year.  But 
it  was  evident  that  popularity  lay  with 
the  little  ^'steamers''  which  three  manu- 
facturers were  already  turning  out  with 
great  gusto. 

The  enthusiasm  was  short-lived.  Our 
American  roads  soon  shook  the  frail 
machines  to  pieces.  By  1903,  one  of  the 
two  companies  that  disposed  of  the  most 
''steamers"  was  out  of  business,  and  the 


A   GASOLEXE-EXGIXE   CUTTIXG   GRASS 

Gasolene  has  also  been  adapted  to  even-thing  on  the  farm,  from 
churning  butter  to  plowing 


other  had  entered  the  gasolene  field.  But 
not  yet  came  the  supremacy  of  gasolene 
cars,  though  there  were  150  factories  mak- 
ing them  in  that  year. 

In  1 901  the  last  of  the  steam  companies 
had  entered  the  field  with  a  car  approxi- 
mating the  heavy  foreign  gasolene  type. 
but  driven  by  a  high-powered  and  compact 
steam-engine  of  great  efficiency.  It  won 
laurels  pretty  generally  in  competition 
with  gasolene.  Steam  had  its  disadvan- 
tages, but  equally  serious  ones  could  be 
urged  against  gasolene.     Steam  was  more 


-lii^ 


A    MOTOR-CYCLE    THAT    CARRIES      MEDICIXES     TO 
"  THE  DISAPPERING  HORSE" 

flexible,  more  readily  obtainable,  more 
easily  understood,  more  reliable.  The 
company  put  up  a  good  light.  Not  till 
1909  did  it  relegate  steam  to  a  secondary 
place  and  enter  the  gasolene  field. 

Indeed  the  decade  was  half  gone  before 
the  American  gasolene  car  began  to  show 
what  it  could  do.  Then  the  manufacturers 
began  to  abandon  freak  construction  and 
to  standardize  along  lines  of  proved  ex- 
cellence.    The  result  was  a   triumph  for 


'     ..iie-,y  of  the  Scientific  American 

A  GASOLEXE   DITCH  DIGGER 
Digging  a  ditch  6  feet  deep  at  the  rate  of  4  feet  a  minute 
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the  American  light  car  built  for  American  evidence   of   the   supremacy  of  gasolene 

roads.     It  was  a  triumph  at  home  and  in  commerce. 

abroad.     In    1900   the   vast   majority   of  To  be  sure,  the  much-heralded  'Misap- 

gasolene  cars  in  use  were  of  foreign  make,  pearing  horse"  is  also  much  in  evidence 

Now  we  export  more  than  twice  as  many  as   is   the   light   electric   dehvery-wagon' 

automobiles  as  we  import.  because    in    the   short   haul    with    many 

Again  it  took  half  the  decade  to  over-  stops  the  gasolene  motor  has  not  been 

come  the  notion  that  the  automobile  was  able  quite  to  supplant  them.     The  total 

merely  a  speed  device  for  the  pleasure  number  of  electric  vehicles  manufactured 

of  the  rich.     It  had  proved  itself  speedier  in  1908,  however,  was  less  than  5,000,  as 

than   the   locomotive   by    1905.     But   in  against   55,000  of   the   gasolene   variety, 

that   year    the   manufacturers   were   still  The  heavy  electric  truck  still  hangs  on, 

working    hard    to    adapt    it  to  the  com-  because   in   our   seaport   cities   stringent 

mercial   utilities   on    which   its   fate   de-  fire-regulations    debar    the    gasolene    ve- 

pended.  hide  from  the  piers.     In  contrast  stands 

Now,  of  the^  347,000  gasolene  vehicles  the  fact  that  the  heavy  gasolene-driven 

manufactured  in  the  United  States  from  truck    (40-60    horse-power),   fitted   with 

1908    to    1 9 10   inclusive    (total   value   of  chemical  extinguishing  apparatus,  is  being 

output     $667,000,000),    about    one -half  adopted    by    fire    departments   in   many 

have  found  their  way  into  strictly  com-  cities.     Thus  gasolene,  one  of  the  fireman's 

mercial  paths.     The  proportion  would  be  worst  enemies,  comes  to  his  aid  in  blotting 

much  greater  if  we  should  take  account  out  the  evil  which  itself  in  careless  hands 

of  the  way  in  which  the  so-called  pleasure  makes  possible. 

car  enables   the  business  man,   the  city  It  seems  most  probable  that  the  horse 

official,   and   even  the  President  himself  will  owe  his  actual  disappearance  from  the 

to  save  time.  commercial  world  to  the  adapting  of  the 

It  is  from  the  passenger-carrying  traffic  motor-cycle  to  Kght  delivery  work,  which 
that  ''the  disappearing  horse"  gets  most  has  been  evident  for  little  more  than  a 
gasolene  in  his  nostrils.  In  1908  there  year.  This  "little  brother  of  the  auto- 
were  fifty  companies  incorporated  to  mobile"  is  really  its  ancestor.  Daimler 
engage  in  the  taxicab  business,  with  a  and  the  early  experimenters  in  the  vehicle 
total  capital  of  $15,000,000.  In  1909  field  began  by  hitching  small  motors, 
there  were  1,500  taxicabs  in  the  city  of  both  steam  and  gasolene,  to  the  bicycle. 
New  York  alone.  That  is  but  a  hint  of  The  early  automobiles  were  little  more 
the  extent  of  the  industry,  for  not  only  than  quadricycles  with  tubular  frames 
in  the  heavy  omnibus  and  the  light  city-  and  wire  wheels.  Our  roads  soon  dis- 
car  has  gasolene  befriended  the  traveler,  couraged  that  sort  of  designing,  but  some 
In  the  railroadless  areas  of  the  West  the  of  the  pioneers  stuck  to  the  ''single- 
motor-bus  is  firmly  established  as  his  tracker."  The  modern  motor-cycle  is 
friend  in  need.  the  result;  after  but  five  years  of  indus- 

A  short  walk  along  any  busy  street  is  trial  history  it  now  bids  fair  to  prove  its 

sufficient  to  disclose   the   ever-increasing  utility,  both  for  business  and  for  pleasure, 

variety  of  commercial  uses  to  which  the  here  as  it  has  already  done  abroad, 

car  is  being  adapted.     The  huge  trucks  Equipped  with  from  2  J^  to  8  horse-power 

of  the  express  companies  and  of  the  de-  and  capable  of  carrying  from  300  to  500 

partment  stores  spin  by,  with  a  load  and  pounds  of  load,  it  has  come  into  sudden 

at  a  rate  that  would  be  impossible  for  six  popularity,    particularly    in    the    Middle 

horses.   The  light  Juggernauts  that  scatter  West    and    on    the    Pacific.     There    are 

the  newspapers  over  the  town  flash  hither  3,000  motor-cyclists  in  Los  Angeles  alone. 

and  yon.    Ambulances  clang  their  benefi-  It  is  capable  of  going  where  the  automo- 

cent  bells,  and    the    emergency  wagons  bile    cannot;    its   first   cost   is  less,  and 

hurry  to  repair  a  sudden  defect  in  the  its  "up-keep"  almost  negligible.     It  has 

gas-lighting  or  in  some  other  system  of  been  driven  hundreds  of  miles  over  rail- 

the    city's    convenience.     Everywhere   is  road  ties  and  has  picked  its  way  through 
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many  an  "impassable"  road.  Till  now 
its  sponsors  have  been  chiefly  concerned 
with  *' trying  it  out"  for  speed  and  en- 
durance; they  have  established  it  as  the 
fastest  vehicle  on  wheels  in  the  world. 

Its  invasion  of  the  business  world  is 
well  begun.  It  is  a  necessity  in  the  police 
departments  of  more  than  a  hundred  of 
our  cities.  Letter-carriers  are  equipping 
themselves  mth  it,  and  it  will  undoubtedly 
greatly  amplify  the  rural  free  delivery 
system  here,  as  it  has  done  abroad.  Mes- 
sengers, collectors,  and  inspectors  who 
must  make  many  stops  save  time  by  its 
use.  The  country  doctor  is  finding  it 
quicker  and  cheaper  than  the  horse  for 
hurr}-  calls.  Traveling  salesmen  are  being 
equipped  with  it  as  a  means  of  covering 
territory  faster  and  farther  than  railroad 
routes  and  rates  make  possible.  Its  varied 
adoption  has  brought  the  output  of  the 
industry  up  to  25,000  machines  for  the 
present  season  in  the  United  States,  with 
a  total  value  about  $5,000,000.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  factories  are  being  enlarged 
to  make  possible  the  doubling  of  the 
next  year's  product. 

It's  chief  menace  to  the  horse  lies  in 
its  three-wheel  adaptation,  whereby  a 
compact  delivery  compartment  is  fitted 
to  it.  At  least  one  veterinary  surgeon 
employs  it  in  this  form  already  to  enable 
him  to  bring  first  aid  to  sick  horses  in  the 
rural  districts  of  Long  Island.  A  com- 
pany in  New  York  agrees  to  furnish  to 
commercial  houses  an  outfit,  driven  by  a 
ten-dollar-a-week  boy.  This  is  capable 
of  delivering  300  packages  a  day,  and  the 
rental  (including  the  boy)  is  $30  per  week. 
It  can  if  necessary  do  in  one  hour  the 
horse's  daily  stint  of  thirty  miles. 

Where  the  delivery  motor-cycle  seems 
about  to  strike  its  most  telling  blow  at 
the  horse  is  in  the  sphere  of  the  small, 
intensive  farmer.  According  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  half  of  a  farm- 
er's earning  capacity  lies  in  marketing. 
An  ex-employee  of  that  Department  is 
now  "tr>dng  out"  the  motor-cycle  in  that 
line  on  his  own  farm.  He  has  demon- 
strated that  it  is  cheaper  and  better  than 
the  horse  for  most  purposes  for  which  the 
small  poultry  and  truck-farmer  requires 
the  animal.     He  predicts  that  the  machine, 


when  once  fitted  with  a  special  type  of 
detachable  motor  which  may  be  set  up 
for  stationary  work,  will  do  for  the  small 
farmer  what  the  motor-wagon  and  the 
gasolene-propelled  tilling,  harv^esting,  and 
other  machinery  have  already  done  for 
his  extensive  brother. 

Space  would  fail  to  tell  of  the  uses  to 
which  the  stationary  gasolene-engine  is 
put  —  not  only  on  the  farm  for  irrigation, 
lighting,  and  a  hundred  important  and 
convenient  things,  but  also  by  the  small 
manufacturer  in  the  town.  The  baker, 
the  confectioner,  and  the  small  mechanic 
use  it  wherever  light,  cheap,  and  efiicient 
power  is  required. 

It  is  in  the  marine  field  that  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  gasolene  engine  are  least 
obvious.  Yet  it  is  here  that  its  highest 
powered  t}'pes  have  quietly  established 
themselves  on  a  firm  basis.  When  the 
first  engines  began  to  be  fitted  into  small 
craft  about  1895,  mariners  sneered.  By 
1900  they  had  to  admit  that,  size  for  size, 
the  gasolene  craft  was  the  fastest  thing 
afloat.  But  they  said  that  it  was  unre- 
liable. They  began  to  prick  up  their 
ears  when  in  1905  an  American  ship- 
builder delivered  ten  torpedo-boats  to 
the  Russian  navy%  each  equipped  ^dth  two 
six-cyHnder  engines,  delivering  together 
600  horse -power.  It  was  evident  that  the 
gasolene  marine  motor  was  good  for  the 
most  silent  work  of  war.  This  year  the 
shipyard  that  built  those  engines  is  in- 
stalling a  1 ,000-horse-power  motive  plant 
in  a  vessel  of  the  Japanese  na\^. 

To  the  gasolene  motor  also  we  owe  the 
possibility  of  the  submarine.  Both  the 
Holland  and  the  Lake  t}TDes  depend  upon 
it  for  cruising  on  the  surface  and  for  storing 
electrical  energy  for  submerged  work. 

Although  our  Government  prohibits 
the  use  of  gasolene  on  any  war  vessel,  it 
is  the  motive  power  of  nearly  all  tenders; 
and,  in  the  pursuits  of  peace,  it  is  the 
oflacial  power  in  Alaska  for  transportation 
on  the  Yukon.  By  means  of  the  "tunnel 
construction"  of  hull,  the  gasolene  motor 
makes  possible  a  very  shallow  draft,  and 
has  thus  opened  up  to  navigation  new 
waterv\^ays  and  new  portions  of  old  ones. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  of  all  the 
200,000  motor-boats  now  in  use,  the  many 
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pleasure  craft  (ranging  from  the  noisy  little  and  the  Great  Lakes.  There  and  in 
dinghy  to  the  miUionaire's  commodious  "  the  Gulf,"  with  singular  appropriate- 
private  yacht)  are  in  the  decided  minority,  ness,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  employs 
The  industryis  now  dedicated  to  commerce,  numerous  gasolene-driven  craft,  of  a  com- 
and  although  the  international  trophy  bination  tank-and-tow  variety,  to  distrib- 
for  motor-boat  racing  reposes  beside  the  ute  its  principal  product. 
America's  Cup,  the  trade  says  that  build-  The  only  limit  apparently  to  the  uses 
ing  pleasure-craft  doesn't  pay  any  more,  of  the  internal-combustion  engine  seems, 

Meanwhile  the  motor-boat  has  revo-  after  all,  to  be  merely  the  cost  of  gasolene. 
lutionized  the  fishing  industry.  Even  This  in  the  higher  powers,  at  the  manu- 
around  old  Gloucester  it  is  hard  to  find  facturers'  estimate  of  *'a  pint  per  hour 
a  smack  without  its  auxiliary  gasolene  per  horse-power,"  enables  steam  to  out- 
power,  and  practically  our  entire  lobster  strip  it  for  the  heaviest  work, 
industry  is  carried  on  by  motor-boat.  The  achievements  of  the  gasolene  motor 
The  same  is  true  of  the  modern  oyster  in  the  air  are  too  recent  and  well-known 
transports,  while  small  light-draft  freight-  to  need  space  here.  The  story  is  one  for 
ers  run  up  the  shallow  inlets  from  the  the  future,  and  present  events  show  that 
Chesapeake  and  the  Delaware  to  bring  it  will  be  long  and  interesting.  So,  too, 
the  truck-farmer's  produce  to  market,  will  be  the  future  career  of  the  internal- 
carrying   back   manure.  combustion  engine  in  all  lines,  if  we  may 

In  heavy  work   the   gasolene  freighter  judge  of  a  century  from  its  opening  dec- 
is  a  common  sight  on  the  St.  Lawrence  ade. 


THE  ASTRONOMICAL    ROMANCE  OF 

A  DECADE 

THE  STORY  OF  TEN  YEARS'  ADVANCE  IN  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  HEAVENS  -  WITNESSING 

THE   BIRTH  OF  WORLDS,   MEASURING   AND   COUNTING  THE   SOLAR  SYSTEMS, 

PHOTOGRAPHING     CYCLONES     ON    THE     SUN,     AND     FINDING     THE 

UNIVERSE    "ONE"    THROUGHOUT     ITS     VAST     EXTENT 

[The  author  of  this  article  is  probably  the  most  famous  of  living  astronomers] 

THE  decade  opened  with  the  discov-  tory),  then  by  Perrine,  of  the  Lick  Observa- 
ery  of  a  new  star.  In  itself  there  was  tory.  Successive  plates  showed  the  spread- 
nothing  specially  noteworthy  in  the  ing  of  the  spiral  with  time.  In  view  of 
fact,  for  new  stars  are  not  very  rare  and  the  recent  detection  by  Keeler  —  the  late 
have  always  excited  attention.  But  this  Director  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  and  a 
one,  Nova  Persei  by  name,  detected  by  An-  man  of  mark  —  of  vast  numbers  of  these 
derson  of  Edinburgh— a  celebrated  discov-  spiral  nebulae  and  of  the  as  yet  un- 
erer  of  such  objects  —  proved  to  have  a  solved  riddle  of  their  origin,  here  was  a 
career  of  exceptional  interest.  Shortly  after  most  important  fact  —  the  actual  commg 
its  spectacular  debut  it  proceeded  to  justify  into  existence  of  one  under  our  very  eyes, 
its  holding  of  the  astronomic  stage  by  a  The  best  explanation  so  far  advanced  to 
phenomenon  never  before  witnessed:  the  account  for  it  seems  to  be  that,  after 
spinning,  out  of  its  own  substance,  of  a  probable  collision  which  shattered  the 
spiral  nebula,  a  sight  photographed  first  star,  the  finer  debris  were  driven  otf  by 
by  Ritchey  (then  of  the  Yerkes  Observa-  the    pressure    of    light    evolved    by    the 
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shock    itself   which,    combined    with    the  produced  which  theory  predicted.     That 

axial  turning  of  the  whole  mass,  produced  any  other  force  should  produce  just  these 

the  spiral  seen.     To  have  been  thus  pres-  two  effects  is  unlikely;   so  that  we  have 

ent   at   the   creation   of   a   solar   system,  here    strong    reason    for    beheving    that 

although  we  occupied  but  back  seats  at  tidal  friction  is  the  deus  ex  machina  in 

the  spectacle,  is  an  event  not  to  be  for-  the   case.     The  incoming   tide  upon  our 

gotten  in  the  annals  of  cosmogony.  beaches    thus    leads    thought    to    far-off 

Following  chronologically  as  it  were  upon  stellar  space, 
such  initial  apparition,  another  discovery 

1                       ^1        u                    A        '                       4.'  GETTING     ACQUAINTED     WITH     THE     STARS 

has    recently    been    made    m    connection  ^ 

with    the    evolution    of    stellar    systems.  Meanwhile  our  knowledge  of  the  stars 

Stars  may  be  divided  into   two  classes:  themselves    is    being    steadily    increased, 

single  stars,  like  our  sun,  traveling   with  That    once    immeasurable    quantity,    the 

their    retinues    of    planets;    and    binary  semi-annual  shift  in  the  apparent  location 

systems,  composed  of  two  (or  sometimes  of  a  star  due  to  the  earth's  revolution  in 

more)     comparable    companions.      These  its  orbit,  the  shift  from  which  is  calculated 

double  stars  are  among  the  most  beautiful  the  distance  of  the  star,  has  been  ascer- 

of  telescopic  objects,  as  everyone  wdth  a  tained  for  more  and  more  stars.     In  the 

small    telescope    knows.     Why    do    they  able  hands  of  Elkins  (of  Yale)  and  others, 

exist?  is  the  question.     Some  time  since  we     need    expect    in    their    calculations 

Sir    George    Darwin    and    Poincare    (the  a  probable  error  of  only  a  hundredth  of 

well-known  French  mathematician)  showed  a   second   of   arc,   which   speaks  marvels 

the  mechanical  importance  of  tidal  action  for  the  precision  of  modern  instruments, 

in  the  evolution  of  heavenly  bodies:   how  widening  and  tightening  our  mental  grasp 

a  body  spinning  faster  as  it  contracted  up-  of  space. 

on  itself  might  ultimately  spht  into  two  The  distribution  of  the  stars  has  also 
parts,  and  that  then  the  tides  raised  in  acquired  new  meaning  to  us  at  the  hands 
each  by  the  other  would  push  the  pair  of  Kapteyn,  of  Groningen,  Holland.  He 
farther  apart,  at  the  same  time  rendering  has  shown  great  streams  of  stars  moving 
their  orbits  more  and  more  eccentric,  gregariously  Kke  birds  in  flight.  And  the 
Dr.  T.  T.  J.  See  applied  this  principle  spectroscope  in  the  hands  of  Frost,  Slipher 
to  the  case  of  double  stars,  showing  how  (of  the  Lowell  Observatory,  one  of  our 
much  more  eccentric  than  the  planetary  first  spectroscopists),  and  others  has  re- 
orbits  were  the  orbits  of  the  visible  double  vealed  what  Slipher  considers  to  be  great 
stars;  he  suggested  that  tidal  action  had  calcium  clouds  in  space, 
accomplished  this.  Advances  in  the  study  of  the  sun  have 
Now,  as  a  coincidence,  comes  an  in-  been  chiefly  spectroscopic,  the  spectro- 
teresting  observ^ational  sequel:  the  re-  scope  being  an  instrument  for  spreading 
cent  corroboration  of  such  a  genesis  by  out  into  a  colored  band  the  rays  of  light 
the  stars  themselves.  Campbell  (the  according  to  their  wave-lengths  —  usually 
present  Director  of  the  Lick  Observatory)  by  means  of  a  narrow  slit  in  front  of  a 
first  and  independently  and,  more  pro-  prism  or  grating.  The  sun  is  for  the 
foundly,  Schlesinger  (of  the  Allegheny  most  part  a  gaseous  globe,  intensely  hot. 
Observatory),  Baker,  Russell  (of  Prince-  near  the  exterior  of  which  float  particles 
ton),  and  others  have  shown,  from  inter-  of  solid  carbon,  from  which  is  derived 
comparison  of  the  many  spectroscopic  the  greater  portion  of  its  light.  A  part 
binaries  (double  stars)  discovered  of  late  however,  is  due  to  glowing  gas.  Now 
years,  that  as  the  size  of  the  orbit  in-  glowing  gas  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it 
creases  its  eccentricity  increases,  too.  In  emits  only  certain  rays  distinctive  of  each 
other  words,  while  double  stars  are  still  gas.  Some  years  ago  it  occurred  inde- 
young  in  their  evolution  and  consequently  pendently  to  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  and 
near  together,  their  orbits  are  circular;  to  Janssen  (the  late  Director  of  the 
then,  as  tidal  action  gets  in  its  work,  Meudon  Observatory),  that  by  isolating 
just    those    two    concomitant    effects    are  these  rays  the  outer  envelopes  of  the  sun. 
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such  as  the  red  hydrogen  protuberances,  the  art  of  observing  (consisting  not  only 
might  be  studied  even  when  the  sun  was  of  that  training  of  the  eye  which  Sir 
not  ecHpsed;  and  this  they  succeeded  WilHam  Herschel  declared  as  essential 
in  doing.  Following  out  their  idea,  Braun  as  the  training  of  the  hand  in  musical 
(of  Kalcose)  in  1872  and  Lohse  (of  Pots-  performance,  but  of  modern  advanced 
dam)  in  1880  devised  an  instrument  —  optics  and  meteoroptics)  must  always 
with  which  the  latter  even  worked  though  play  the  chief  part.  But  in  the  last,  ten 
his  results  were  not  successful  —  which  years,  two  important  adjuncts  to  plane- 
Hale  (Director  of  the  Mt.  Wilson  Solar  tary  inquiry  have  been  devised  at  the 
Observatory)  improved  upon  and  which  Lowell  Observatory,  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  One 
is  now  known  as  a  spectroheliograph.  is  planetary  photography,  which  by  the 
The  apparatus  consists  of  a  photographic  ability  and  skill  of  Mr.  Lampland,  a  man 
spectroscope  armed  with  two  slits,  isolating  of  unusual  abiUty,  has  been  made  into 
the  desired  ray  and  cutting  off  all  the  rest  an  undreamed-of  means  of  planetary  reve- 
of  the  spectrum,  both  being  then  prome-  lation,  the  detail  recorded  having  been 
naded  together  across  the  face  of  the  sun.  previously  thought  impossible  of  such 
In  this  manner  the  sun  is  photrogaphed  imprint  and  proving  entirely  corrobora- 
elementally  by  the  light  of  the  very  element  tory  of  advanced  visual  work.  The  canals 
itself.  of  Mars  have  been  photographed  —  one 

We    can    picture    in    monochrome    the  hundred    and    fifty    of    them  —  and    the 

sun's  calcium  canopy  or  hydrogen  hood  —  singular  wisps  of  Jupiter  first  seen  by  Mr. 

or   even    differences    in    distribution    due  Scriven    Bolton,    and    those    of    Saturn, 

to  different  rays  from  the  same  substance,  discovered  at  Flagstaff,   have  also  regis- 

In  this  way  many  new  facts  have  been  tered    themselves    on    the    photographic 

brought  to  light.     Thus  the  spiral  motion  plate.     Scarcely    less    notable    has    been 

in  sun-spots,  detected  long  ago  by  Secchi  (at  Dr.   Slipher's  hands)   the  application 

(the    celebrated    astronomer    of    Rome),  of  red-end  spectrography  to  the  spectra 

has    been    shown    by    Hale    and    Adams  of  the  planets,  for  it  is  in  this  end  of  the 

(of   the   Mt.    Wilson   Solar   Observatory)  spectrum    that    the   atmospheres   of    the 

to  consist  of  swirls  of  hydrogen  and  to  be  planets  make  their  presence  known.     By 

due  very  probably   to   magnetic   causes,  this  means  of  self-registry  on  the  films, 

Deslandres   (the  present  Director  of  the  water-vapor  and  oxygen  have  both  shown 

Meudon     Observatory)     meanwhile     has  spectroscopically    their    presence    in    the 

demonstrated  that  the   same  curhng  mo-  Martian  air,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

tion  takes  place  in  this  hydrogen  envelope  detection  of  the  great  red  bands  in  the 

near  the  solar  poles  that  is  so  distinctive  spectra  of  Jupiter,   Saturn,   Uranus,   and 

a  feature  of  the  curved  brush-Hke  polar  Neptune  (revealing  a  systematic  increase 

jets  of  the  corona  —  thus  suggesting  the  in  atmospheric  absorption  with  distance 

oneness  in  essence  of  the  two  effects.  from  the  sun)   has  been  as  important  a 

Another  important  discovery  has  been  detection   as   it   is   new   and   was  unsus- 

the   analogy   brought   out   by   Hale   and  pected. 

Adams  between  the  spectrum  of  sun-spots  Within    the    decade,    the    number    of 

and  that  of  moribund  stars,  those  of  the  minor  planets  discovered  has  embarrass- 

Mira  Celt  stamp.     This  indicates  that  for  ingly    increased.     Max    Wolf    (the    most 

a  star  to  become  spotted  hke  our  sun  is  famous  asteroid  hunter  of  to-day)  in  his 

the  first  step  toward  old  age  and  extinction,  photographic    drag-net    has    captured    a 

couple  of  hundred  fresh  ones,  and  Metcalf 

EXPLORING   THE  PLANETS  ^^  ^   ^^^   method  of   traiHng  for  them 

So  vast  to-day  is  the  field  of  astronomy  has  secured  others.     Seven  hundred,  more 

that  no  one   observatory  can  cover  the  or  less,  have  already  been  registered,  so 

whole,    and   different   observatories   have  that  we  now  know  of  more  than  we  can 

become  specialized  authorities  in  different  comfortably  look  after.     But,  among^  the 

lines.     From   the   solar,    we   pass   to   the  number,    three    have    proved    of    unique 

planetary  advances.     In  planetary  work,  interest,    because    they    turn    out    nearly 
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shock    itself   which,    combined    with    the  produced  which  theory  predicted.     That 

axial  turning  of  the  whole  mass,  produced  any  other  force  should  produce  just  these 

the  spiral  seen.     To  have  been  thus  pres-  two  effects  is  unlikely;   so  that  we  have 

ent   at   the    creation   of   a   solar   system,  here    strong    reason    for    believing    that 

although  we  occupied  but  back  seats  at  tidal  friction  is  the  deus  ex  machina  in 

the  spectacle,  is  an  event  not  to  be  for-  the   case.     The  incoming   tide  upon   our 

gotten  in  the  annals  of  cosmogony.  beaches    thus    leads    thought    to    far-off 

Following  chronologically  as  it  were  upon  stellar  space, 
such  initial  apparition,  another  discovery 

1         4.1   u        A        '                       ^'  GETTING  ACQUAINTED  WITH  THE  STARS 

has    recently    been    made    m    connection  ^ 

with    the    evolution    of    stellar    systems.  Meanwhile  our  knowledge  of  the  stars 

Stars  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  themselves    is    being    steadily    increased, 

single  stars,  like  our  sun,  traveling   with  That    once    immeasurable    quantity,    the 

their    retinues    of    planets;    and    binary  semi-annual  shift  in  the  apparent  location 

systems,  composed  of  two  (or  sometimes  of  a  star  due  to  the  earth's  revolution  in 

more)     comparable    companions.      These  its  orbit,  the  shift  from  which  is  calculated 

double  stars  are  among  the  most  beautiful  the  distance  of  the  star,  has  been  ascer- 

of  telescopic  objects,  as  everyone  with  a  tained  for  more  and  more  stars.     In  the 

small    telescope    knows.     Why    do    they  able  hands  of  Elkins  (of  Yale)  and  others, 

exist?  is  the  question.     Some  time  since  we    need    expect    in    their    calculations 

Sir    George    Darwin    and    Poincare    (the  a  probable  error  of  only  a  hundredth  of 

well-known  French  mathematician)  showed  a   second   of  arc,   which   speaks  marvels 

the  mechanical  importance  of  tidal  action  for  the  precision  of  modern  instruments, 

in  the  evolution  of  heavenly  bodies:   how  widening  and  tightening  our  mental  grasp 

a  body  spinning  faster  as  it  contracted  up-  of  space. 

on  itself  might  ultimately  split  into  two  The  distribution  of  the  stars  has  also 
parts,  and  that  then  the  tides  raised  in  acquired  new  meaning  to  us  at  the  hands 
each  by  the  other  would  push  the  pair  of  Kapteyn,  of  Groningen,  Holland.  He 
farther  apart,  at  the  same  time  rendering  has  shown  great  streams  of  stars  moving 
their  orbits  more  and  more  eccentric,  gregariously  like  birds  in  flight.  And  the 
Dr.  T.  T.  J.  See  applied  this  principle  spectroscope  in  the  hands  of  Frost,  Slipher 
to  the  case  of  double  stars,  showing  how  (of  the  Lowell  Observatory,  one  of  our 
much  more  eccentric  than  the  planetary  first  spectroscopists),  and  others  has  re- 
orbits  were  the  orbits  of  the  visible  double  vealed  what  Slipher  considers  to  be  great 
stars;  he  suggested  that  tidal  action  had  calcium  clouds  in  space, 
accomplished  this.  Advances  in  the  study  of  the  sun  have 
Now,  as  a  coincidence,  comes  an  in-  been  chiefly  spectroscopic,  the  spectro- 
teresting  observational  sequel:  the  re-  scope  being  an  instrument  for  spreading 
cent  corroboration  of  such  a  genesis  by  out  into  a  colored  band  the  rays  of  light 
the  stars  themselves.  Campbell  (the  according  to  their  wave-lengths  —  usually 
present  Director  of  the  Lick  Observatory)  by  means  of  a  narrow  slit  in  front  of  a 
first  and  independently  and,  more  pro-  prism  or  grating.  The  sun  is  for  the 
foundly,  Schlesinger  (of  the  Allegheny  most  part  a  gaseous  globe,  intensely  hot. 
Observatory),  Baker,  Russell  (of  Prince-  near  the  exterior  of  which  float  particles 
ton),  and  others  have  shown,  from  inter-  of  solid  carbon,  from  which  is  derived 
comparison  of  the  many  spectroscopic  the  greater  portion  of  its  light.  A  part 
binaries  (double  stars)  discovered  of  late  however,  is  due  to  glowing  gas.  Now 
years,  that  as  the  size  of  the  orbit  in-  glowing  gas  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it 
creases  its  eccentricity  increases,  too.  In  emits  only  certain  rays  distinctive  of  each 
other  words,  while  double  stars  are  still  gas.  Some  years  ago  it  occurred  inde- 
young  in  their  evolution  and  consequently  pendently  to  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  and 
near  together,  their  orbits  are  circular;  to  Janssen  (the  late  Director  of  the 
then,  as  tidal  action  gets  in  its  work,  Meudon  Observatory),  that  by  isolating 
just    those    two    concomitant    effects    are  these  rays  the  outer  envelopes  of  the  sun. 
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such  as  the  red  hydrogen  protuberances,  the  art  of  observing  (consisting  not  only 
might  be  studied  even  when  the  sun  was  of  that  training  of  the  eye  which  Sir 
not  eclipsed;  and  this  they  succeeded  William  Herschel  declared  as  essential 
in  doing.  Following  out  their  idea,  Braun  as  the  training  of  the  hand  in  musical 
(of  Kalcose)  in  1872  and  Lohse  (of  Pots-  performance,  but  of  modern  advanced 
dam)  in  1880  devised  an  instrument  —  optics  and  meteoroptics)  must  always 
with  which  the  latter  even  worked  though  play  the  chief  part.  But  in  the  last,  ten 
his  results  were  not  successful  —  which  years,  two  important  adjuncts  to  plane- 
Hale  (Director  of  the  Mt.  Wilson  Solar  tary  inquiry  have  been  devised  at  the 
Observatory)  improved  upon  and  which  Lowell  Observatory,  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  One 
is  now  known  as  a  spectroheliograph.  is  planetary  photography,  which  by  the 
The  apparatus  consists  of  a  photographic  ability  and  skill  of  Mr.  Lampland,  a  man 
spectroscope  armed  with  two  slits,  isolating  of  unusual  ability,  has  been  made  into 
the  desired  ray  and  cutting  off  all  the  rest  an  undreamed-of  means  of  planetary  reve- 
of  the  spectrum,  both  being  then  prome-  lation,  the  detail  recorded  having  been 
naded  together  across  the  face  of  the  sun.  previously  thought  impossible  of  such 
In  this  manner  the  sun  is  photrogaphed  imprint  and  proving  entirely  corrobora- 
elementally  by  the  light  of  the  very  element  tory  of  advanced  visual  work.  The  canals 
itself.  of  Mars  have  been  photographed  —  one 

We    can    picture    in    monochrome    the  hundred    and    fifty    of    them  —  and    the 

sun's  calcium  canopy  or  hydrogen  hood  —  singular  wisps  of  Jupiter  first  seen  by  Mr. 

or   even    differences    in    distribution    due  Scriven    Bolton,    and    those    of    Saturn, 

to  different  rays  from  the  same  substance,  discovered  at  Flagstaff,   have  also  regis- 

In  this  way  many  new  facts  have  been  tered    themselves    on    the    photographic 

brought  to  light.     Thus  the  spiral  motion  plate.     Scarcely    less    notable    has    been 

in  sun-spots,  detected  long  ago  by  Secchi  (at  Dr.   Slipher's  hands)   the  application 

(the    celebrated    astronomer    of    Rome),  of  red-end  spectrography  to  the  spectra 

has    been    shown    by    Hale    and    Adams  of  the  planets,  for  it  is  in  this  end  of  the 

(of   the   Mt.   Wilson   Solar  Observatory)  spectrum    that   the   atmospheres   of    the 

to  consist  of  swirls  of  hydrogen  and  to  be  planets  make  their  presence  known.     By 

due  very  probably   to   magnetic   causes,  this  means  of  self-registry  on  the  films, 

Deslandres   (the  present  Director  of  the  water-vapor  and  oxygen  have  both  shown 

Meudon     Observatory)     meanwhile     has  spectroscopically    their    presence    in    the 

demonstrated  that  the   same  curHng  mo-  Martian  air,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

tion  takes  place  in  this  hydrogen  envelope  detection  of  the  great  red  bands  in  the 

near  the  solar  poles  that  is  so  distinctive  spectra  of  Jupiter,   Saturn,   Uranus,   and 

a  feature  of  the  curved  brush-Hke  polar  Neptune  (reveaHng  a  systematic  increase 

jets  of  the  corona  —  thus  suggesting  the  in  atmospheric  absorption  with  distance 

oneness  in  essence  of  the  two  effects.  from  the  sun)   has  been  as  important  a 

Another  important  discovery  has  been  detection   as   it   is   new   and   was  unsus- 

the   analogy   brought   out   by   Hale   and  pected. 

Adams  between  the  spectrum  of  sun-spots  Within    the    decade,    the    number    of 

and  that  of  moribund  stars,  those  of  the  minor  planets  discovered  has  embarrass- 

Mira  Ceti  sta,mp.     This  indicates  that  for  ingly    increased.     Max    Woff    (the    most 

a  star  to  become  spotted  like  our  sun  is  famous  asteroid  hunter  of  to-day)  in  his 

the  first  step  toward  old  age  and  extinction,  photographic    drag-net    has    captured    a 

couple  of  hundred  fresh  ones,  and  Metcalf 

EXPLORING   THE   PLANETS  ^y  a   new   method  of   traihng  for  them 

So  vast  to-day  is  the  field  of  astronomy  has  secured  others.     Seven  hundred,  more 

that  no  one  observatory  can  cover  the  or  less,  have  already  been  registered,  so 

whole,    and   different   observatories   have  that  we  now  know  of  more  than  we  can 

become  specialized  authorities  in  different  comfortably  look  after.     But,  among^  the 

fines.     From   the   solar,    we   pass   to   the  number,    three    have    proved    of    unique 

planetary  advances.     In  planetary  work,  interest,    because    they    turn    out   nearly 
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to   exemplify    a    singular    case    of    stable  tial    and    size    therefore    of    importance; 

motion  discovered  by  Lagrange  theoreti-  but   for  purposes   of  precision,   definition 

cally  but  never  supposed  likely  of  actual  is   what  is  needed.     Now   Hartmann  has 

realization.  recently  devised  a  method  of  testing  ob- 

The   case    is    where     three    bodies    are  jectives    with    regard    to    their    intrinsic 

placed    at     the     vertices     of     an     equi-  excellence,  that  is,  their  defining  powers; 

lateral     triangle,     the     configuration    re-  so  that  now  we  have  an  exact  criterion 

taining  its  shape  and  dilating  or  contract-  for    knowing    where    each    glass    stands, 

ing  periodically  in  size  under  the  bodies'  Hartmann    has    rated    all    the    refractors 

mutual    attractions.       At  the    time,   this  so  far  submitted  to  his  test  —  refractors 

was  purely  a  mathematical  ^z^rc^^  d'estime,  are  superior  to  reflectors  for  definition  — 

no   such   bodies   being  known   nor   being  in  the  following  order,  his  fractional  num- 

even   probable.     But   in    1906    and    1907  bers  on  the  right  expressing  the  relative 

Wolf  and  his  assistant  Kopff  caught  upon  error  of  each,   O  denoting  absolute  per- 

their  plates  three  asteroids  which  proved  fection: 

to    travel   with   regard    to   Jupiter   so   near  Hartmann' s   Determination    of    Different   Refractors 
the  points  specified  by  Lagrange  that  they  Ranked  by  Him  in  the  Order  of  their  Excellence 

may,   one  or  all,   be  actual  examples  of  Refractor  Maker  mUZ 

something  like  his  interesting  mechanical  i^\  ^oweu  observatory,  24  m ciark  (Lundin) .0.07 

^  '='  .  (2)  \erkes  Observ-atory,  40  in Clark 0.16 

case.       InCldentallV     we     ma\'     notice     that  (3)  Pulkowa  observatory-,  30  in...  Clark 0.18 

(.    ^  •■  ,.         '  ^  ,.    ^  (4)  Ottawa  Obser\-ator>',  15  in Brashear 0.30 

two   01    tnem  lie   at   greater  mean   distances  (5)  Potsdam  observatory,  31.5  in..Steinheil(III) 0.34 

r  .1  ,-1  T        •.  1   •  ir  (6)  Potsdam  Observatory,  11.8  in.  .Steinheil  (1007) 0.44 

from     the     sun     than     Jupiter     himself,      so  (7)  Vienna  Observatorj-,  27  in Orubb o.j6 

that    the    asteroid    zone    has    now    been  S^i 'pllXm%ibs7^'at^o%"8T^^^^^ 

extended    by    Eros    within    the    orbit    of  f;°J  ^o&^ots7rt4°t7r^,"xg^^in:;s^^^^^^^^^^ 

Mars  on  the  one  hand  and  by  Achilles  (12)  Potsdam  obser\-atory,  12.8  in..steinheii 1.30 

/  (13)  Potsdam  Observatory,  315  m . . Stemheil  (I) 3.04 

and  Hector  beyond  that  of  Jupiter  on  the 

Other.  The  following  eminent  astronomers  have 

Four  new  satellites  have  been  found  died  during  the  decade:  Thome,  Cope- 
on  photographic  plates:  a  sixth  and  sev-  land,  Kreutz,  Hall,  Vogel,  Young,  Loewy, 
enth  of  Jupiter  by  Perrine,  a  tenth  of  Struve.Tacchini,Oudemans,Janssen,  New- 
Saturn  by  W.  H.  Pickering,  and  an  eighth  comb,  Huggins,  Schiaparelli,  Galle. 
of  Jupiter  by  Melotte,  of  the  Royal  Ob-  From  this  short  sketch  of  the  discoveries 
servatory,  Greenwich.  They  all  prove  in  the  heavens  of  the  last  ten  years  we 
to  fall  into  place  in  a  curious  law  of  ar-  see  how  the  mind  of  man  —  in  stretching 
rangement,  the  mxain  features  of  which  out  into  space  and  learning  in  proportion 
were  pointed  out  by  Lowell  in  1901 — re-  more  about  the  orbs  that  people  it  and 
minding  one  of  Mendeleff 's  periodic  law  even  of  what  may  people  those  orbs  — 
of  the  chemical  elements  with  its  subse-  is  brought  but  closer  to  one  fundamen- 
quently  filled  gaps.  tal  conception   that  underlies  the  whole. 

There    is    another    point    about    which  Whether  we   consider  the  fact   that  the 

every  reader  wishes  to  know:  the  com-  stars  prove  to  be  more  nearly  comparable 

parative    effectiveness    of    different    tele-  with  our  sun  in  size  than  was  previously 

scopes.     Perhaps    no    question  is  oftener  thought;  or  that  Jupiter  is  more  telltale 

put  by  a  la}Tnan  to  an  astronomer  than  of  his  semi-sunlike  stage;  or  that  added 

''how   big  is   the   telescope? '^  —  meaning  labor  confirms  the  habitability  of  Mars, 

how   much   will   it   show?     Expressed   in  one  thought  is  emphasized  by  each  and  all. 

this  form  the  question  admits  as  little  of  We  perceive  with  increasing  clarity  that 

comprehensible  answer  as  if  one   should  the  cosmos  is  an  entity  of  which  we  in 

seek  to  learn  the  capabilities  of  an  animal  the  most  intimate  sense  make  part,  that 

from  a  know^ledge  of  its  size.     Two  things  the  laws  aft'ecting  our  small  corner  govern 

are  required  of  a  telescope:  light-gather-  in    their   generality    the   whole,    and    that 

ing    ability    and    definition.     For    some  development  along  the  lines  with  which 

classes    of    study,    where    accuracy    is    a  we  are  familiar  is  but  one  aspect  of  an 

secondary    consideration,    light    is    essen-  ine\dtable    universal    evolution. 
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THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  GREAT 

DISEASES 

THE    NATIONAL     DEATH-RATE    REDUCED  10    PER    CENT.  — THE     DISCOVERY    OF    THE 

HOOK-WORM  AND  THE  "TYPHOID  FLY"  —  MENINGITIS  AND  SYPHILIS  BOTH 

CONQUERED  DURING  THE  DECADE  — THE  PASSING  OF  YELLOW  FEVER 

BY 

DR.   WOODS  HUTCHINSON 

THE  most   cheering  feature  of   the  equally    rapid    rate,    which    means     the 

medicine  of   1910  is   that   there  saving   of    20,000    babies    annually   from 

is  so  much  less  of  it  given,  whether  those   Herods    of   the    twentieth   century 

patent    or    prescribed.     Seldom    has    our  —  the  Httle  fevers  of  childhood,  the  dirty 

faith  in  the  magic  power  of  drugs  waned  milk,  and  overcrowding.     The  death-rate 

as  during  this  decade.  of  all  of  our  great  cities  is  being  steadily 

The  great  medical  investigations  of  beaten  down  to  a  lower  and  lower  level 
the  decade  have  been  for  the  dis-  every  year.  The  advance  census  reports 
covery  of  causes;  the  great  advances  are  show  a  lower  national  death-rate  than 
in  methods  of  prevention.  The  great  ever  before  by  nearly  10  per  cent, 
new  national  organizations  formed  have  The  fight  against  tuberculosis  is  steadily 
been  against  tuberculosis,  against  infant  becoming  more  and  more  a  fight  for  bet- 
mortality,  against  congestion  and  over-  ter  housing,  more  playgrounds,  better 
population;  and  for  school  hygiene,  for  food  and  more  of  it,  shorter  hours  of  work, 
health  in  factories  and  workshops,  and  for  decent  and  civilized  shops,  workrooms, 
wholesome  conditions  in  our  cities.  and  factories,   higher  wages,   better  edu- 

Better  and  more  significant  yet,  these  cation  in  the  laws  of  health, 
movements  (though  largely  inspired  and  We  have  laid  the  bugbear  of  its  trans- 
led  by  physicians)  are  of  the  people,  by  mission  by  meat  and  milk,  and  are  con- 
the  people,  for  their  own  protection,  centrating  our  fire  upon  the  place  where 
The  community  is  awakening  to  the  fact  the  bacillus  breeds  —  the  infected  house 
that  its  fate  is  in  its  own  hands,  and  that  or  tenement  room.  The  place  where  we 
the  best  medicines  are  neither  physic  look  for  new  cases  of  tuberculosis  is  in 
nor  prayer,  but  food,  fresh  air,  sunshine,  the  same  house  with  old  ones.  We  must 
pure  water,  and  personal  cleanliness.  break  this  fink  in  the  chain  if  ever  we  are 

Let  in  the  light  everywhere  and  make  to  wipe   out   consumption.     From  30   to 

every  man,  as  Diogenes  requested  Alexan-  50  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  tene- 

der,  keep  out  of  his  brother's  sunshine,  ments  Hving  in  the  same  household  with 

Health    has    become    a    moral    question,  a  case  of   tuberculosis  are  found  to  be 

Disease  is  recognized   as  a   symptom  of  already  infected  with  the  disease, 

social  injustice.  Whenever  the  community  becomes  in- 

The   death-rate   from   tuberculosis   has  telligent  enough  to  vote  the  money  for 

declined    10  per   cent,    in   the   decade—  taking  every  case  of  known  tuberculosis 

which  means  a  saving  of  fifteen  to  twenty  out    into    the    country    and    keeping    it 

thousand  lives  a  year  in  the  United  States,  there  until  cured  —  and  at  the  same  time 

The  infant-mortality  rate  is  falling  at  an  preventing  the  infection  of  others  —  then 
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the  days  of  consumption  will  be  numbered, 
and  its  years  may  be  counted  upon  the 
fingers  of  the  two  hands. 

The  great  discovery  of  the  decade  has 
been  the  skin-tests  of  Calmette  and  von 
Pirquet:  By  simply  scratching  or  rubbing 
a  little  tuberculin  into  the  skin,  a  redden- 
ing or  reaction  is  produced  which  enables 
us  to  discover  the  disease  at  the  very 
earliest  stages,  w^hen  it  is  as  curable  as 
measles,  and  long  before  it  has  become 
infectious  to  others.  With  the  aid  of  this 
test  we  can  now  break  up  each  nest  of 
the  disease,  every  focus  of  infection,  as 
fast  as  we  discover  it.  We  can  stop  our 
present  practice  (as  illustrated  in  New 
York  City)  of  burying  10,000  cases  of 
the  disease  every  year,  but  breeding  20,000 
new  ones  to  take  their  place  —  which 
means  that  each  case  before  it  died 
infected  at  least  two  others. 

Our  best  new  weapon  against  the  next 
deadliest  captain  of  the  men  of  death, 
tj'phoid  fever,  has  been  the  discovery  of 
the  powerful  aid  and  comfort  in  his  mur- 
derous attacks  given  by  that  advance 
agent  of  pestilence,  the  house-fly,  which 
should  be  known  as  the  ''t}phoid  fly" 
or  "filth  fly."  This  pestilent  insect  breeds 
and  revels  in  dirt  and  feeds  on  the  same 
food  that  we  do;  indeed,  we  sit  at  the 
second  table  to  him.  No  more  efiicient 
agency  for  the  transmission  of  infectious 
filth  of  all  sorts  could  have  been  devised 
by  the  most  ingenious  imagination.  He 
is  a  perfect  joy-ride  automobile  for  bacilli 
of  all  sorts.  Next  to  infected  water 
(which  our  modern  systems  of  public 
supply  are  now,  fortunately,  beginning 
to  get  under  control)  this  insect  is  prob- 
ably the  leading  cause  of  the  spread  of 
t}'phoid  fever,  with  its  35,000  deaths  per 
annum  in  the  United  States;  as  well  as 
responsible  for  nearly  half  of  the  summer 
diseases  of  infancy,  with  their  50,000 
deaths  a  year.  As  the  fly  breeds  only 
in  household  and  barn-yard  filth  of  human 
production,  strict  cleanliness  will  exter- 
minate him  entirely.  A  vigorous  national 
campaign  to  that  end  is  already  on  foot. 
He  is  the  deadliest  wild  animal,  the  most 
ferocious  beast  of  prey  that  the  human 
species  has  to  contend  with;  he  destroys 
more    human    lives    everv   vear    than    all 


lions,  tigers,  wolves,  and  venomous  ser- 
pents put  together.  We  always  did  hate 
a  fly;  now  we  know  why. 

The  war  against  insects  and  vermin  of 
all  sorts  has  been  one  of  the  features 
of  the  decade.  The  deadliest  enemies 
of  the  race  are  bugs  and  bacilli  —  the 
*'big  bugs,  and  Httle  bugs  upon  their 
backs  to  bite  'em." 

The  word  has  gone  forth  that  not  merely 
must  the  typhoid  fly  be  destroyed  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  but  also  the  stegomyia 
mosquito  that  carries  yellow  fever,  the 
anopheles  (his  cousin  who  transmits  ma- 
laria), the  tsetse-fly  that  carries  sleeping- 
sickness,  the  rat  that  carries  plague,  and 
the  mouse  that  probably  carries  measles 
and  typhus  fever.  It  is  barely  ten  years 
since  our  American  mart}Ts  of  science, 
Carroll  and  Lazear,  proved  by  laying 
down  their  lives  that  yellow  fever  was 
carried  by  the  bite  of  a  mosquito.  By 
use  of  this  knowledge,  yellow  fever  has 
been  practically  exterminated  in  Cuba, 
in  Panama,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  West 
Indies  and  Central  America.  Our  country 
is  now  practically  safe  from  those  suc- 
cessive waves  of  this  pestilence  which 
in  the  last  century  totaled  half  a  million 
cases,  with  100,000  deaths  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  only  epidemic  that  has  since 
attacked  New  Orleans  was  stamped 
out  in  less  than  half  the  usual  time,  and 
with  one-tenth  of  the  usual  mortality. 
The  tropics  are  now  open  to  white  coloni- 
zation for  the  first  time  since  the  da\\Ti 
of    history. 

Even  pellagra  bids  fair  to  fall  into 
this  insect-borne  class,  as  the  latest  in- 
vestigations (both  American  and  foreign) 
unite  in  showing  the  baselessness  of  the 
behef  in  its  causation  by  spoiled  corn, 
thus  refuting  a  slander  upon  our  greatest 
crop,  and  the  strong  and  increasing 
probability  that  it  is  due  to  the  bite  of 
a  gnat  or  midge  (simulium)  whose  activi- 
ties in  the  early  spring  produce  the  well- 
known  seasonal  outbreaks  or  relapses 
of  the  disease. 

Another  famous  discovery  of  the  last 
decade  is  that  of  the  notorious  hook- 
worm. It  is  simply  appalling  to  realize 
that  probably  from  15  to  30  per  cent,  of 
the    rural    population    of    our    Southern 
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States   are   constantly  inhabited   by   this  life  suffered  from  that  disease;  third,  of  the 

parasite.     But   since   it   is   as   curable   as  completeness  of  his  cure  and  of  the  time 

it  is  common  and  can  be  prevented  by  at  which  the  cure  is  complete  and  it  is 

the    most    rudimentary    improvement    of  safe  for  us  to  discontinue  our  remedies, 

sanitary  conditions,  we  may  congratulate  and  approximately  when  it  is  safe  for  the 

ourselves    upon    the    enormous    addition  individual  to  marry, 
to  the  happiness  and  economic  efficiency         These  are  secured  by  a  special  method 

of  this  section  of  our  country  which  can  of    testing    the    reactions    of    the    blood, 

be  so  readily  and  inexpensively  secured,  known    as    the   Wassermann   test.     This 

Twenty-five  cents'  worth  of  thymol  and  a  test    and    the    skin-test    for    tuberculosis 

day  in  bed  will  cure  the  disease.     Shoe-  furnish  to  those  interested  in  race  improve- 

leather    and    properly    built    privies    will  ment,     or    eugenics,     practical    tests    of 

prevent  it.  enormous  value,  free  from  any  objection 

The  two  most  powerful  weapons  forged  on  the  grounds  of  pain,  danger,  or  sense 

in  the  decade  for  the  direct  cure  of  disease  of  shame,  for  the  presence  of  these  two 

are  the  serum,  or  antitoxin,  for  the  cure  great  blood-taints. 

of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis;  and  the  dis-         As   soon   as   we   knew   just   what   our 

covery  of  the  germ  of  that  great  and  wide-  enemy  was  in  this  disease,  we  began  to 

spread    blood-disease,    which    the    stupid  forge  weapons  specially  for  his  destruc- 

prudery  of  our  social  etiquette  will  scarcely  tion.     All  over  the  world,  the  laboratories 

permit   us    to   mention   by   name.     Both  fell   to  work  on   this,   and  have  already 

of  these  were  due   to   the  utilization  of  turned  out  two  destroyers  of  great  promise, 

our  nearest   blood-relative,    the   monkey,  One,  if  applied  in  the  earliest  stages  of 

for    experimental    purposes.  the  infection,  will  cut  short  or  abort  the 

The  first  discovery  is  an  American  attack;  and  another  (announced  by 
triumph,  made  in  the  Rockefeller  Institute  Ehrhch  only  a  few  months  ago),  an  arsenic 
of  New  York,  and  has  given  us  our  first  compound,  has  already  been  shown  to 
real  remedy  of  any  efficacy  against  the  be  able  in  some  cases  to  destroy  all  the 
deadly  *^ spotted  fever."  Its  use  in  some  specific  germs  in  the  blood  within  forty- 
seven  hundred  cases  has  already  changed  eight  hours,  and  to  produce  visible  im- 
a  death-rate  of  more  than  70  per  cent,  provement  in  the  condition  of  the  patient 
into  one  of  less  than  25  per  cent.  This  within  twenty-four  hours.  Its  name, 
means  that,  when  the  remedy  is  produced  "606, "  indicates  the  inexhaustible  patience 
on  a  commercial  scale  so  that  it  is  readily  and  perseverance  of  the  search.  One 
accessible  everywhere  and  can  be  used  such  success  is  worth  not  merely  605  but 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  the  6,005  failures.  This  and  the  Wassermann 
death-rate  will  probably  not  exceed  10  test  make  it  for  the  first  time  practicable 
per  cent.,  or  one-seventh  of  its  present  to  report  and  isolate  syphilis  till  cured, 
fataUty.  like  any  other  dangerous  infection. 

The  other  really  great  discovery,    that         In  surgery  we  have  the  brilliant,  though 

of  the  organism  of  syphiHs  (the  spirochcete,  somewhat  bizarre,  possibilities  opened  up 

or  pallida)  was  made  barely  five  years  ago  by  the  magic  feats  of  Guthne  and  Carrel 

by  the  brilHant  investigator,  Schaudinn  —  in    transplanting   the   organs.     ^  Animals 

whose  monument,  alas,  is  already  erected,  have  already  lived  for  months  in  perfect 

he  having  died  in  the  first  flush  of   the  health    and   comfort   with    one    of    their 

triumph  of  discovery.     Though  the    time  most    important   vital     organs    (like    the 

since   its    discovery   has    been    so    short,  kidney)  removed  and   the  kidney  of  an- 

it  has  already  yielded  results  of  the  pro-  other  animal  stitched  in  its  place.    Wheth- 

foundest    and    most    far-reaching    signifi-  er  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  acquire  a  new 

cance.     It  has  provided  us  with  a  most  heart,  without  being  converted,  or  a  more 

valuable  and  reliable  positive  test,  first,  satisfactory  and  up-to-date  liver  by  this 

of  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  a  par-  process,  remains  to  be  seen.      But  the  ac- 

ticular  patient;   second,  of  the  fact  whether  tual  results  obtained  already  open  up  an 

he  has,  or  has  not,  at  any  time  during  his  interesting  vista  of  speculation. 
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THE  decade  that  closed  on  December 
31,  1 9 10,  was  the  crowning  period 
of  industrial  effort  throughout 
the  world.  In  the  United  States,  men 
took  from  the  land  and  the  forests  and 
mines  more  than  twice  as  much  raw 
material  as  they  ever  used  in  any  decade 
before,  and  laid  the  finished  product  upon 
the  counters  of  commerce. 

Men  still  living  may  remember  the 
year  when  lirst  the  manufactured  products 
of  the  United  States  reached  a  value  of 
$1,000,000,000.  That  was  fifty  years  ago. 
Ten  years  ago,  for  the  first  recorded  time, 
they  reached  $10,000,000,000.  In  the 
year  19 10  they  totaled  more  than 
$20,000,000,000.  For  every  dollar's 
worth  of  products  marketed  by  the  far- 
mers of  the  nation,  the  manufacturers 
sold  more  than  two  dollars'  worth  of  goods. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
attempt  a  statistical  analysis  of  the 
manufacturing  decade.  The  material  for 
such  an  analysis  will  not  be  available  for 
some  time  to  come,  for  the  census  re- 
ports of  1 9 10  are  barely  in  preparation. 
But  one  may  trace  with  a  fair  degree  of 
certainty  the  great  tendencies  of  the  age, 
and  guess  with  fair  accuracy  the  results 
of  those  tendencies  in  selected  industries 
and  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  the 
country   as   a   manufacturing   entity. 

It  has  not  been  exactly  a  Trust-making 
era.  Most  of  the  great  consolidations 
—  in  steel,  in  sugar,  in  oil,  even  in  meat 
and  paper  —  were  created  prior  to  1900. 
Yet  concentration  has  been  the  order  of 
the   day.      The   isolated   industrial   plant 


has  worked  under  a  heavier  and  heavier 
handicap  as  time  has  passed.  Railroad 
rates,  marketing  processes,  and  economic 
adjustments  of  minor  sorts  have  all  tended 
toward  greater  consolidation  and  central- 
ization of  manufacturing,  so  far  as  the 
staple  Hnes  are  concerned.  Iron  and 
steel  have  enthroned  themselves  at  Pitts- 
burg and  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago. 
Harvesting  machinery  has  centred  at 
Chicago  and  at  Cincinnati.  Meat-packing 
is  more  and  more  controlled  at  Chicago, 
South  Omaha,  and  Kansas  City.  Petro- 
leum refining  has  settled  more  and  more 
along  the  seaboard  and  at  a  single  strategic 
point  in  the  Lake  region. 

In  this  connection  perhaps  the  most 
striking  political  phenomenon  of  the  age 
appeared.  Commercial  methods  that 
smacked  of  barbarism  and  brutality  be- 
came anathema.  Public  polity,  like  an 
industrial  policeman,  guards  the  inde- 
pendent manufacturer  to-day  against 
assault  and  battery  in  the  markets  of 
the  country. 

The  most  enlightened  industrial  trades, 
in  fact,  have  needed  no  poHceman.  Taking 
one  of  the  most  modern  as  a  sample, 
consider  the  manufacture  of  electrical 
machinery.  The  greatest  of  the  com- 
panies in  this  line  was  formed  by  consoli- 
dation in  1892,  and  has  since  grown 
much  greater  by  taking  in  other  com- 
panies. Next  to  it  stood  another  com- 
pany, not  so  great  but  still  powerful. 
Rivalry  was  hot  —  and  is  still  hot.  There 
has  been  price-cutting,  but  there  has 
never    been    a    trade-campaign    of   exter- 
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mination  like  that  which  has  been  exposed 
in  two  or  three  other  great  trades  of  the 
country.  Indeed,  very  early  in  their 
warfare,  the  two  great  antagonists  pooled 
their  valuable  patents  and  cooperated 
in  other  ways. 

To-day  a  dozen  smaller  rivals  cut  into 
the  business  of  both  the  giants  in  this 
trade.  Every  contract  for  such  equip- 
ment, in  the  smaller  details,  brings  a 
dozen  bidders.     Some  of  them  would  be 


market  by  the  quahty  of  his  wares.  Less 
and  less  we  hear  the  accusation,  so  com- 
mon ten  years  ago,  that  the  domination 
of  a  Trust  means  (necessarily)  the  lowering 
of  quality.  There  are  exceptions,  but 
they  are  rare. 

If  the  ethics  of  the  manufacturing 
trades  have  improved,  the  methods  have 
improved  even  more.  Probably  the  most 
revolutionary  development  in  the  decade 
has  been   the   wonderful  increase  in  the 


WHERE   THE   FACTORIES   ARE 
The  diagram  shows  value  of  factory  products  in  each  state  in  1905.     The  area  of   intense  industry  is  still 

relatively  small 


very  easy  to  eliminate  if  the  bigger  com- 
panies should  resort  to  the  bludgeon. 
Instead,  the  big  companies  grow  powerful 
upon  the  business  that  is  too  great  to  be 
handled  by  the  smaller  companies,  and 
seem  to  be  content  to  divide  the  ''httie 
business"  with  the  army  of  independent 
manufacturers. 

The  tendency  toward  civilized  methods 
of  competition  is  more  marked  as  the 
decade  closes  than  it  ever  was  before 
since  the  formation  of  the  first  great 
Trust.  To-day  every  manufacturer,  no 
matter    how    big,    professes    to    hold    his 


use  of  electrical  power;  and  the  next  is 
undoubtedly  the  growth  of  manufactur- 
ing made  possible  by  the  perfection  of 
the  gasolene  engine.  No  man  may  judge, 
at  this  early  date,  the  true  economic 
importance  of  these  two  items;  but  any 
critic  of  industrial  America  in  this  decade 
cannot  but  admit  that  they  stand  par- 
amount in  economic  importance  among 
the  developments  of  the  period. 

Ten  years  ago  the  use  of  electrical 
power  was  in  its  infancy.  As  late  as 
1902  the  total  amount  of  power  used  by 
central  stations  was  less  than  24  horse- 
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power  for  every  1,000  of  population. 
Five  years  later  it  was  48.  As  com- 
pared with  1900,  it  is  probable  that  the 
average  amount  of  horse-power  used  from 
the  central  stations  of  the  country  is 
four  times   as  large,  at  least. 

It  is  an  electrical  age.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem  at  first  glance,  the  new^r  parts 
of  the  country  have  been  the  first  to  seize 
upon  the  new  source  of  light  and  power. 
In  the  Western  States,  at  the  last  report, 
168  horse-power  was  created  and  used 
for  every  1,000  inhabitants,  against  an 
average  of  48  for  the  whole  country  and 
15    in    the    South    Central    States.     The 


1900 


the  industry  upon  which  it  is  based  is  a 
creation  of  the  last  decade.  Its  primary 
function,  of  course,  is  to  supply  light. 
This  function  has  grown  so  greatly  during 
the  ten-year  period  that  to-day,  in  this 
country,  there  is  an  incandescent  lamp 
in  use  for  one  of  every  two  people.  Ten 
years  ago  the  average  was  about  one  in 
five. 

In  the  daytime,  electric  plants  are 
more  or  less  idle.  Therefore  they  make 
concessions  in  price  betw^een  the  hours 
of  daylight  and  dusk.  As  a  result, 
thousands  of  industries  are  running  every 
day  by  electric  power,  having  discarded 

1909 


\VRO  MAKES  OUR  SILK  GOODS? 
The  entire  increase  in  demand  during  the  decade  has  been  cared  for  by  American  mills 


main  reason,  of  course,  is  the  lack  of 
steam  coal  in  the  Far  West,  as  compared 
with  the  East.  The  West  seized  upon 
the  new  force  because  it  lacked  the  old. 
Therefore  the  West  has  really  led  the 
East  on  a  population  basis  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  use  of  electrical  power. 

To-day,  in  this  country,  there  are  more 
than  thirty  thousand  companies,  firms, 
individuals,  and  muni cipah ties  that  are 
manufacturing  electricity  for  one  com- 
mercial purpose  or  another.  They  rep- 
resent a  capitahzation  of  more  than 
$7,000,000,000  —  seven  times  the  census 
figure  for  capital  invested  in  the  iron  and 
steel    industries. 

Practically,    that   mass    of    capital   and 


the  old  methods.  A  few  illustrations  of 
the  uses  to  which  the  electric  current  is 
now  put  will  illustrate  the  general 
tendency. 

Around  Montreal,  the  cotton  mills 
start  work  at  7  A.  M.,  allow  half  an  hour 
for  lunch,  and  close  at  4.30  P.  M.  in  order 
to  be  able  to  use  the  power  at  the  low 
prices  between  those  hours.  In  New 
York,  the  high-pressure  fire-system  is 
operated  entirely  by  electric  current, 
with  a  fine  of  $500  per  minute  if  the 
pressure  is  not  available  within  three 
minutes  of  a  fire-alarm.  In  Philadelphia, 
electric  current  is  supplanting  ice,  for 
refrigerating  purposes,  on  a  large  and 
ever-increasins^    scale.      In    Cleveland,  in 
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a  single  year,  more  than  a  thousand  homes 
were  electrically  equipped  with  cooking 
apparatus  and  heating  apparatus  of  vari- 
ous sorts.  In  Toledo,  garages  put  in  a 
charge  of  $22.50  a  month  for  charging, 
keeping,  washing,  and  delivering  electric 
carriages,  with  the  result  that  the  use 
of  them  became  common. 

These  are  all  items,  of  course,  in  the 
general  business  of  central  stations.  In 
addition,  there  is  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  number  and  capacity  of  industrial 
plants  that  generate  their  own  electricity 
and  run  machinery  by  it.  Printing, 
brick-making,    and    cement    manufacture 

1900 


Here  is  an  industrial  factor  of  un- 
known potentiality  created  within  a 
period  so  short  that  young  men  remember 
its  very  beginnings.  It  has  worked  mira- 
cles. It  found  Los  Angeles  a  little  in- 
dustrial city  with  a  manufactured  output 
of  about  $15,000,000  worth  of  goods  a 
year,  and  raised  it  in  a  decade  into  a 
manufacturing  giant.  It  duplicated  that 
performance  in  Spokane.  It  made  of 
beautiful  Niagara  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  slaves  of  industry.  Slowly  but 
certainly  it  is  awakening  the  South  from 
its  long  slumber  and  bringing  back  to 
it  industries  that  properly  belong  to  it. 

1909 


WHO  MAKES  OUR  WOOLENS? 

American  mills  have  almost  monopolized  the  great  increase  in  the  past  decade 


are  three  that  are  especially  favorable 
to  it.  In  the  ten-year  period  thousands 
of  plants  have  changed  from  other  forms 
of  power  to  the  elusive  electric  current. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  develop- 
ments of  all  in  this  field  is  the  long-distance 
transmission  of  the  current.  In  Syracuse 
they  use  power  from  Niagara,  165  miles 
away.  A  plant  at  De  Sabla,  in  the 
Sierras,  sends  its  power  over  a  wire  232 
miles  in  the  direction  of  San  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles  draws  power  from  the  Kern 
River,  125  miles  distant.  So  daring  are  the 
experimenters  in  this  branch  of  the  trade 
that  they  are  already  using  currents  at  a 
voltage  of  100,000,  and  may  go  much 
Hgher  in  the  near  future. 


A  river  far  up  in  the  mountains  of 
Montana  is  chained  to  drive  the  drills 
that  rip  out  the  riches  of  the  copper 
mountain  at  Butte;  a  river  in  central 
Colorado  is  laid  in  bondage  to  transform 
cities  into  centres  of  miscellaneous  manu- 
facturing; a  river  in  California  is  harnessed 
to  pump  its  own  water  out  over  the 
desert  to  make  it  bloom;  a  river  in  North 
Carolina  is  conquered  to  lure  the  cotton- 
mills  down  from  the  North  and  back  to 
the  land  where  the  cotton  grows.  It  is 
a  strange  and  a  wonderful  story,  this 
curbing  of  the  rivers  to  the  needs  of  man. 
It  is  the  especial  glory  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live. 

Of  course  there  have  been  errors,  many 
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WHAT  THE  FACTORIES  MAKE 

Here  are  the  details  of  the  enormous  manufacturing  growth  of 
the  United  States 

and  grievous.  Men  mad  with  enthusiasm 
have  put  plants  in  the  wilderness,  expect- 
ing the  wilderness  to  bloom  forthwith. 
They  have  perished,  many  of  them,  along 
with  the  hopes  of  their  promoters.  Other 
men  have  built  them  plants,  seeking  the 
rewards  of  high  finance  rather  than  of 
industry;  they  reaped  their  quick  reward 
and  went  their  way,  leaving  to  the  victims 
of  their  wiles  decrepit  plants  crying  their 
wares  in  empty  markets.  Yet  these  in- 
cidents, far  too  numerous,  detract  not 
a  bit  from  the  glory  of  those  w^ho  build 
wisely.  Like  all  others,  this  tremendous 
industrial  development  has  had  its  abuses. 

On  top  of  it,  of  course,  the  great  elec- 
trical manufacturing  companies  have 
doubled  and  quadrupled  their  output. 
They  passed  the  experimental  stage  a 
decade  ago,  and  became  recognized  lines 
of  manufacturing  industry.  Ten  years 
ago  the  total  value  of  the  products  of  all 
electrical  machinery  companies  in  this 
country  was  less  than  $100,000,000.  To- 
day, it  is  nearly  double  that.  Every 
normal  year  brings  a  new  record. 

Of  the  second  great  industrial  feature 
of  the  decade  —  manufactures  based  upon 
the  development  of  the  gasolene  engine 
—  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  in  this 
article.  The  automobile  is,  of  course, 
the  centre  of  the  story.  The  makers 
of  automobiles  estimate  that  in  the  year 


1910  they  made  and  sold  machines  to 
the  value  of  more  than  $250,000,000. 
Ten  years  ago  the  total  value  of  such 
manufactures  was  $4,758,000;  and  live 
years  ago  it  was  $30,000,000.  The  com- 
parative figures  speak  for  themselves. 
Here  is  a  new  industry,  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  the  making  of  agricultural 
implements,  suddenly  brought  into  being. 

How  much  of  it  is  waste  and  extrava- 
gance is  a  question  of  the  day.  The 
manufacturers  are  optimistic.  The  latest 
estimate  is  that  12  per  cent,  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  pursuit  of  luxury  —  or, 
in  the  euphemistic  phrase  of  the  special 
pleaders,  ^'the  pursuit  of  health  and 
pleasure."  The  figures  do  not  support 
this  modest  claim.  Five  years  ago  the 
total  output  of  all  carriages  and  wagons 
in  the  United  States  did  not  exceed 
$126,000,000.  In  1910  the  output  was 
probably  nearly  if  not  quite  so  great. 
It  is  hard,  therefore,  to  see  how 
$250,000,000  worth  of  automobiles  could 
have  been  added  to  the  rolling  stock 
on  the  highways  of  the  nation  without 
more  waste  and  extravagance  than  is 
intimated  by  the  manufacturers. 

Let  us  turn,  for  a  moment,  from  such 
an  industry  as  this  to  the  basic  trades  — 
the  making  of  iron  and  steel,  the  manu- 
facture of  food-products,  the  weaving 
of  textiles,  the  printing  of  books,  the 
making  of  clothes.  It  is  in  such  indus- 
tries as  these  that  one  may  measure  best 
the  real  industrial  growth  of  a  nation. 

In  the  ten-3^ear  period  the  amount  of 
pig-iron  produced  by  the  furnaces  of  the 
nation  doubled  from  13,000,000  tons  to 
26,000,000;  and  the  amount  of  finished 
steel-products  ran  up  from  about 
10,000,000  tons  to  24,000,000.  The  value 
of  cotton,  silk,  and  w^oolen  goods  turned 
out  by  the  looms  of  the  nation  increased 
more  than  half.  The  printed  output 
of  all  the  nation's  presses  doubled  in  value. 
The  men  of  the  nation  spent  on  clothes 
about  60  per  cent,  more  in  19 10  than  in 
1900,  while  their  wives  and  daughters 
ran  their  bills  for  clothing  to  more  than 
double  the  cost  ten  years  ago.  Food- 
products  were  probably  worth,  at  market 
prices,  nearly  four-fifths  as  much  again 
in  1910  as  in  1900. 
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These  facts  are  but  a  clue  to  the 
economic  history  of  the  United  States 
during  this  wonderful  decade,  for  history 
is  made  every  day,  though  it  be  written 
but  once  in  a  century.  What,  then,  will 
the  economic  historian  of  to-morrow  con- 
clude, as  he  studies  the  inspiring  record 
of  this  ten-year  period? 

He  will  look  upon  these  figures,  growing 
greater  year  by  year  in  spite  of  panics, 
in  spite  of  political  upheavals,  in  spite 
of  varying  crops.  He  will  search  for  the 
causes.  Here  and  there,  as  in  foodstuffs, 
clothes,  and  one  or  two  other  items,  he 
will  find  much  of  the  cause  in  increased 
prices,  so  that  the  output  look>3  much 
greater  than  it  really  is.  T^iat  part  of 
the  count  will  be  easily  recorded  in  his 
history. 

Easier  living,  larger  margins  of  earnings, 
increased  wages,  bigger  salaries  —  these 
will  account  for  much  of  the  expansion 
in  the  making  of  luxuries  and  products 
that  add  to  comfort,  pleasure,  or  health. 
So  he  will  dismiss  the  automobile,  the 
silk-manufacturing  increase,  the  fripperies 
of  woman's  dress. 

He  will  make  due  allowance,  also,  for 
the  ever-swelling  population,  demanding 
new  factories  for  its  support  and 
maintenance. 

After  all  these  deductions,  he  will 
still  find  mysteries  unsolved.  He  may 
turn  to  the  summary  of  foreign  trade 
and  solve  a  few  of  them.  He  will  find 
that  many  of  the  manufactured  goods 
imported  ten  years  ago  have  almost 
dropped  out  of  the  list.  He  will  find 
the  figures  covering  manufactured  silk, 
cotton,  iron  and  steel,  wool,  and  many 
other  products  either  smaller  or  about 
the  same  as  they  were  ten  years  ago.  The 
looms  and  the  forges  of  Europe  have 
gained  but  little,  if  at  all,  in  the  markets 
of  America. 

On  the  other  hand  the  historian  may 
trace  the  products  of  American  factories 
around  the  world.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
decade  he  may  find  many  facts  and  figures 
that  will  bring  astonishment  to  his  mind. 
In  a  single  year  he  may  mark  the  fact 
that  nearly  $10,000,000  worth  of  elec- 
trical machinery  was  thrown  into  foreign 
markets    by    American    factories  —  even 


the  German  markets  included.  Of 
sewing-machines,  more  than  eight  millions; 
of  cash-registers,  nearly  three  millions; 
of  typewriters,  nearly  seven  millions; 
of  locomotives,  ten  millions  —  all  prod- 
ucts of  iron  and  steel  —  he  will  record  a 
world-wide  distribution.  In  this  one 
branch  of  manufacturing  alone,  he  will 
trace  a  total  of  $197,000,000  of  Ameri- 
can manufactures  scattered  over  the 
world. 

In  a  single  year  the  United  Kingdom 
buys  $15,000,000  worth  of  American 
leather  for  the  making  of  English  boots; 
and  in  the  same  year  it  imports  nearly 
$2,000,000  worth  of  the  finished  products 
of  American  shoe-factories.  In  the  same 
year  American  industry  poured  $30,000,000 
of  copper  manufactures  into  the  Nether- 
lands, our  total  exports  in  that  year 
being  more   than  $100,000,000. 

If  one  would  understand  great  economic 
changes  that  make  the  political  and  social 
history  of  a  nation,  he  must  reduce  them 
to  concrete  cases.  So,  to  get  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  this  change  that  lies  beneath 
the    tremendous   economic   shifts   of   the 
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$250,000,000  (Estimated) 


THE    NEW   INDUSTRIAL   GIANT 
The  value  of  automobiles  manufactured  in  the  United  States 


last  decade  and  that  to-day  drives  this 
country  onward  to  a  greater  industrial 
destiny,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  specific 
instances. 

Glance,  then,  at  two  of  the  great  tex- 
tile branches,  for  this  is  a  fundamental 
trade.  Study  the  shifting  of  conditions 
through  this  ten-year  period  in  the  items 
of  wool  and  woolen  goods,  and  silk  and 
silk  manufactures.  See  how  changing 
conditions  in  these  two  trades  have  helped 
build  up  the  industrial  United  States. 

Ten  years  ago,  in  1900,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  used  $148,000,000 
worth  of  manufactured  silk-goods.  Of 
this,  the  factories  of  this  country  pro- 
duced $107,000,000,  or  72.3  per  cent.; 
and  foreign  mills  furnished  27.7  per  cent. 
In  1909  (the  latest  year  for  which  figures 
are  available)  the  total  amount  used  was 
$179,000,000.  Of  this,  American  mills 
wove  $148,000,000,  or  about  82.6  per  cent.; 
and  the  mills  of  the  foreigners  yielded 
but  18  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
practically  the  entire  new  demand  of 
the  ten-year  period  was  met  by  increased 
manufacturing  in  American  mills. 

Of  woolen  goods,  the  total  ten  years 
ago  was  $144,000,000,  and  American 
mills  made  $118,000,000,  or  82  per  cent, 
of  the  total  demand.  In  1909  the  total 
had  gone  up  to  $193,000,000,  and  Ameri- 
can mills  made  85  per  cent,  of  it.  Here, 
out  of  a  total  increase  of  $49,000,000 
in  demand,  home  industry  supplied 
$46,000,000  and  left  to  the  foreign  mills 
only  $3,000,000  out  of  the  total  increase. 

Turn  to  another  phase  of  the  same  in- 


dustries. Ten  years  ago  the  amount 
of  raw  silk  imported  to  this  country  to 
feed  the  looms  of  Paterson  and  Hoboken 
was  $45,000,000.  In  nine  years  it  rose 
to  $80,000,000.  Ten  years  ago  the  woolen 
mills  of  America  required  from  foreign 
flocks  raw  wool  worth  $20,000,000. 
In  1909  they  called  for  wool  worth 
$45,000,000. 

Here,  at  a  glance,  is  the  secret  of  the 
tremendous  growth  of  American  industry 
in  this  ten-year  period.  Finished  prod- 
ucts from  abroad  stand  still  or  slide  back- 
ward. Raw  material  from  abroad  leaps 
forward  in  the  list  of  imports.  Raw 
material  from  the  fields  and  forests  of 
America  lags  in  the  list  of  exports,  with 
the  single  exception  of  cotton;  and  fin- 
ished products  from  American  mills  crowd 
into  the  markets  of  all  the  world. 

This  tendency,  of  course,  is  not  new. 
It  is  the  reason  why  the  United  States 
is  to-day  an  industrial  nation  instead 
of  an  agricultural  nation.  It  all  began 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  it  has  been 
working  out  ever  since.  At  that  time 
less  than  4  per  cent,  of  the  nation's  im- 
ports consisted  of  raw  material  for  manu- 
facture here;  to-day  it  is  35  per  cent. 
Then,  of  every  $100  worth  of  goods  that 
came  through  the  gates  from  foreign 
countries,  nearly  $60  worth  was  manufac- 
tured goods.     To-day  it  is  but  $23. 

It  is  simply  the  working  out  of  a  nation's 
destiny.  It  has  been  very  swift  in  this 
wonderful  decade  —  so  swift  that  reaction 
may  come  and  may  seem  to  indicate 
that    industry    in    America    is    tending 
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$185,000,000  (Estimated) 
ANOTHER  MODERN   TRADE 
The  building  of  electrical  machinery,  the  most  modem  branch  of  heavy  manufacture,  is  one  of  the  marvels 
J,  of  the  decade 
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toward  decay.  Such  periods  invariably 
follow  a  forward  rush  so  fast  as  that  of 
the  last  decade,  and  wise  men  reckon 
them  beforehand.  In  the  midst  of  the 
reaction,  the  wisest  of  the  captains  of 
industry  plant  new  seed  for  a  yet  greater 
growth  of  manufacturing  to  come  when 
the  clouds  have  cleared  away;  and  never 
yet,  in  the  history  of  the  country,  have 
the  unfolding  years  failed  to  live  up  to 
their  forecast.  Therefore  the  land  is 
full  of  industrial  giants  —  men  who  were 
able  to  see  in  the  dark  and  who  have 
reaped  the  reward  of  foresight. 

It  is  the  custom  to  speak  of  them  as 
creators  and  captains  of  industry.  It 
would  be  truer  to  call  them  creatures  of 
industry.  They  do  not  make  the  causes 
that  drive  the  country  onward  in  the 
industrial  conquest  of  the  world;  they 
are  themselves  created  by  the  opportunity. 
Here  is  the  raw  material;  here  comes 
the  labor  in  droves  from  lands  beyond 
the  sea;  here  lies  the  fuel  in  the  mountains 
of  West  \'irginia,  in  the  valleys  of  Ohio, 
on    the    broken    ridges    of    Pennsylvania; 
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A  POWER-HOUSE  IX  THE  CALIFORXIA   MOUXTAIXS 

Far   removed  from  any  Industrial  users  of  power 
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A  43  CAR  TRAIN  OF  AUTOMOBILES  FROM  ONE   FACTORY 


here  unlimited  power  pours  over  the  diffs 
at  Niagara,  or  over  a  precipice  in  the 
Sierras;  here  markets  grow,  decade  by 
decade,  from  village  to  towm,  from  town 
to  city,  from  city  to  metropolis. 

It  would  be  a  pitiful  race  of  men  that 
could  live  in  this  land  amid  these  cir- 
cumstances and  never  raise  a  hand  to 
seize  the  opportunity.  A  skilled  mechanic 
—  feeling  the  pressure  of  the  times, 
watching  the  flood  of  foreign  automobiles 
that  clutters  the  customs-houses  of  the 
coast  —  strikes  out  for  himself  and  builds 
a  little  factory.  At  first,  perhaps,  he 
buys  his  parts  abroad.  In  time,  as  the 
pressure  grows  and  he  feels  hampered 
and  restricted  by  waiting  on  the  foreign 
makers,  he  makes  them  for  himself.  He 
finds  it  cheaper.  In  time,  his  business 
grows.  In  five  years,  his  little  factory 
has  grown  to  one  with  large  capacity. 
In  ten  years  it  has  become  a  great  plant, 
standing  at  the  head  of  a  trade  that  ranks 


in  the  first  half-dozen  manufacturing 
pursuits  of  the  country. 

It  is  typical  of  America,  typical  of  the 
American  in  business,  typical  of  the  in- 
dustrial decade.  It  is  going  on  every  day, 
in  a  hundred  lines  of  business,  small 
and  great.  What  Carnegie  did  in  steel, 
Rockefeller  in  oil,  Havemeyer  in  sugar, 
Westinghouse  in  electrical  machinery. 
Armour  in  beef,  Pullman  in  railroad  cars, 
a  thousand  other  men  are  doing  to-day 
in  other  industries.  Change  follows  change. 
The  Bessemer  age  in  steel  —  which  made 
the  chance  that  raised  Andrew  Carnegie 
from  the  ranks  —  gives  way  to-day  to  the 
Siemens  open-hearth  period.  In  time, 
doubtless,  this  will  be  outworn. 

The  building  of  the  textile  trades  in 
New  England,  the  very  basis  of  a  great 
industrial  area,  comes  on  anew  in  the 
South.  In  time  there  will  be  new  Fall 
Rivers  and  Providences  —  even  Bostons, 
perhaps  —  down    in    the    Carolinas    and 
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Georgia.  Similarly,  in  the  making  of 
shoes  for  the  people  of  all  lands,  new 
Lynns  and  Brocktons  will  grow  upon 
the  Western  plains  —  indeed,  they  are 
now  growing.  They  have  planted,  within 
recent  years  new  Pittsburgs  at  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  at  Gary,  Ind.,  and  at  Pueblo, 
Col.  Who  can  say  which  of  them  will 
be  the  biggest  city  half  a  century  from 
now? 

At    the    end    of    this    decade,    looking 
backward     and     then    forw^ard,     the    in- 


THE  INDIANA  STEEL  COIMPANY'S  PLANT 

dustrial  United  States  defies  analysis. 
The  tendencies  are  clear  enough,  and 
they  have  been  barely  hinted  at  in  this 
article.  How  they  will  work  out  no  man 
may  guess.  Looking  forward  ten  years 
ago,  a  man  might  have  guessed  in  vain 
the  future  of  electrical  power  —  for  he 
could  not  have  guessed  the  Curtis  steam- 
turbine.  So,  to-day,  one  may  not  guess 
to-morrow  in  any  one  of  half  a  dozen 
trades  that  may  add  half  a  billion  dollars 
a    year    to    the    manufactured    products 
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PART  OF  LAST  YEAR'S  250  :yiILLION  DOLLARS'  WORTH  OF  AUTOMOBILES 

Ten  years  ago  the  value  of  the  automobile  manufactures  of  the  country  amounted  to  $4,758,000.      Even  dve 
years  ago  it  was  only  $30,000,000.     Now  it  is  more  than  eight  times  that  much 
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FOR  WHICH  THE  TOWN  OF  GARY  WAS  BUILT 
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GARY,  INDIANA,  A  STEEL-MADE  TOWN 

(i)  As  it  was  in  the  beginning.'    (2)    As  it  was  two  years  later,  in  1908.     (3)  As  it  is  at  present 
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A  COPPER  .MOUXTAIX  IX  UTAH  courtesy  of  ^.„,.r  ^^* 

The  products  of  the  lands,  forests,  and  mines  of  the  United  States  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 
ten  years.  The  electrical  industry  has  demanded  tremendous  supplies  of  copper;  the  production  of  iron  and 
steel  has  more  than  doubled;  and  the  impro\ed  processes  of  mining  low-grade  ore  have  increased  the  supply 
of  gold  until  it  has  helped  to  cause  the  present    era   of   high   prices 
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TEN  YEARS  OF  COTTON-MILL  BUILDING  IN  THE  SOUTH 

Has  enabled  that  section  to  equal  the  cotton  consumption  of  the  Northern  mills  and  has  placed  the  United 
States  far   ahead  of  Great  Britain  in  the  amount  of  cotton  manufactured 


of  the  nation  before  the  next  decade  has 
run  its   course. 

But  we  know  the  American  —  the  in- 
ventor, the  manufacturer,  the  merchant, 
the  financier,  the  executive,  and  every 
other  type  that  is  needed  in  industry 
—  and  that  he  remains  a  constant  factor. 


Therefore  we  may  broadly  guess  that  in 
the  next  decade  more  records  will  fall. 
It  seems  an  easy  guess  that  within 
the  next  ten  years  the  plants  of  the 
nation  will  produce  and  market  goods 
worth  between  $250,000,000,000  and 
$3  50,000,000,000. 


CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION— A  PHENOMENON  OF  THE  LAST  DECADE 

The  growth  of  concrete  construction  can  be  gauged  by  the  increase  in  the  use  of  Portland  cement.     In  1900 
8,000,000  barrels  were  required  and  in  1910  65,000,000  barrels  were  necessary 


A  t\vi:l\e-lnx'h  gun'S  pkrfect  score 


THE    BATTLESHIP    OF   ALL-BIG-GUNS 


HOW   THE    COMING    OF    THE    "DREADNOUGHT  "    MADE    THE    WORLDS    NAVIES    PARTLY 
OBSOLETE  -  GER>L\NYS    GROWING    COMMERCE    IS    RESPONSIBLE    FOR 
CHANGES   IN    .^L\N^■   NAMES      THE    RISE  OF  THREE  GREAT 
NAVIES    IN    TEN    YEARS 

BY 


REAR-ADMIRAL    ALFRED    T.    MAHAN 

AUTHOR    OF    ■■  THE    INTLUEN'CE    OF    SEA-POWER    UPON"    HISTORY,"    ETC. 


IT  IS  not  easy  to  divide  human  progress, 
in  any  one  of  its  activities,  into  exact 
decades.  But  in  the  matter  of  naval 
development  there  is  very  slight  departure 
from  precise  accuracy  in  saying  that  in  the 
ten  years  which  end  with  1910  the  most 
memorable  novel  feature  (although  al- 
ready indicated  before  1901)  has  been 
the  accomplished  alterations  in  relative 
power  among  the  chief  maritime  states 
as  regards  naval  force,  and  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  it.  This  is  the  most  vitally 
significant  element  in  the  existing  new 
situation,  because  this  shifting  of  the  naval 
balance,  and  modification  of  strategic 
dispositions,  are  the  outcome  of  profound 
poHtical  and  economical  changes  often 
overlooked  by  the  heedless  observer. 

The  British  "Naval  Annual"  (probably 
the  most  complete  and  authoritative  naval 
periodical  pubHshed  in  EngHsh)  said  in 
1902: 

"During  the  past  ten  years  the  compara- 
tive  strength   of   the   leading   navies   of   the 


world  has  been  completely  modified.  Ten 
years  ago  (1892),  the  only  na\^  which  could 
bear  comparison  with  the  British  was  that 
of  France.  Xext  came  Russia,  then  Italy. 
Germany  and  the  United  States  were  almost 
negligil)le  quantities.  The  Japanese  had  not 
yet  begun  to  create  a  navy."  1 

Thus,  within  the  decade  now  ending,  three 
of  the  great  existing  navies  —  those  of 
Germany.  Japan,  and  the  United  States  — 
are  newcomers. 

At  the  present  moment,  counting  ship^ 
actually  built  and  under  construction, 
the  German  navy  is  second  to  that  oi 
Great  Britain.  That  of  the  United  Staler 
is  a  close  third;  but  it  is  steadily  losing 
ground  —  despite  the  strong  appeals  01 
Mr.  Roosevelt  during  his  tenure  of  tht 
Presidency,  which  covered  the  greatei 
part  of  the  decade  under  consideration 
Throughout  much  of  this  period.  German} 
and  the  United  States  were  running  ned 
and  neck,  although  this  possibly  was  no 
the  result  of  direct  intention.     For  a  shor 
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lime  the  United  Slates  navy  was  the 
second  in  the  world.  The  French  have 
dropped  now  to  the  fourth  place,  with  a 
large  interval  between  them  and  number 
three.  Japan  follows  France,  "with  fif- 
teen battleships  to  the  French  twenty- 
three. 

These  changes  are  above  all  significant 
because  they  are  the  outcome  of  changed 
poHtical  and  economical  conditions.  Of 
these,  the  greatest  is  the  industrial  prog- 
ress of  Germany  since  the  introduction 
of  the  protective  system  in  1879,  which 
followed   shortly   upon    the   consolidation 


commerce  —  the  increase  was  93  per  cent. 
Such  increase  of  sea-borne  trade  induces 
naval  expansion. 

The  relative  advance  of  Germany  as 
compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain, 
its  real  competitor,  has  been  much  facili- 
tated by  the  universal  adoption  of  a  new 
type  of  warship,  familiar  to  the  general 
reader  under  the  name  Dreadnought.  This 
from  a  particular  vessel  has  come  to 
characterize  a  type,  as  Monitor  did  fifty 
years  ago.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  technical  development  of  the 
period  before   us,   and  therefore  requires 


AN   "ALL-BIG-GUN"   SHIP'S   BROADSIDE 
Which  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  entire  fire  of  Dewey's  fleet  at  Manilla 


of  the  Empire  in  1870.  Coincioent  with 
the  adoption  of  protection  came  the 
aUiance  with  Austria-Hungary.  This  has 
confirmed  the  military  preponderance  of 
Middle  Europe  on  the  continent  —  thus 
increasing  the  ability  of  Germany  to  de- 
vote expenditure  to  its  navy,  to  which  it 
has  been  further  compelled  by  the  immense 
growth  of  its  commerce.  A  few  figures 
tell  the  story.  Between  1894  and  1904, 
Germany's  trade  with  the  European  con- 
tinent by  land  increased  by  48  per  cent. ; 
by  sea  the  increase  was  68  per  cent.; 
while  with  countries  outside  of  Europe  — 
that  is,  by  purely  maritime,  long-voyage, 


explanation.  In  strict  nomenclature, 
dreadnoughts  are  ships  the  armament 
of  which  is  concentrated  in  a  very  few, 
very  heavy  guns  —  preferably  all  of  the 
same  size.  For  this  the  expression  "all- 
big-gun"  (A.  B.  G.)  ship  has  been  coined. 
In  rigorous  design  they  were  to  have  no 
other  battery  —  except  a  number  of  very 
light  pieces,  ineffective  against  battle- 
ships, and  designed  to  repel  torpedo 
attack.  Actually,  while  the  very  few 
big  guns  remain  as  characteristic  (the 
emphasis  of  the  conception  being  on 
them),  several  navies,  among  them  the 
German  and  the  Japanese,  retain  what  is 
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THE    "OLYMPiA/"   DEUEYS    EEAGSHIP 
Which,  with  many  a  later  and   better  ship,  has  been    rendered  obsolete   by  the   introduction  of    the  Dread- 
nought class,  which  has  changed  the  relative  strength  of  the  navies  of  the  world 


called  "the  intermediate  battery"  of  five- 
inch  and  six-inch  guns.  The  argument 
for  these  is  the  demoralizing,  paralyzing 
effect  upon  an  enemy's  crew  of  their 
fierce  succession  of  impacts  and  explo- 
sions, owing  to  their  greater  swiftness 
of  fire. 

In  effect,  the  fewness  of  the  very  big 
guns  has  given  rise  to  a  desire  to  increase 
their  number,  which  could  be  done  only 
by  increasing  tonnage.  The  result  of 
this  has  been  a  progressive  and  very  rapid 
growth  in  size.  In  1904  (October  28th) 
the  General  Board  of  the  United  States 
recommended  the  Connecticut,  of  16,000 
tons,  to  be  the  standard  as  to  displacement 
and  dimensions.  The  last  planned  battle- 
ships for  the  American  navy  call  for  a 
displacement  of  27,000  tons.  A  similar 
advance  is  to  be  observed  in  all  navies. 
The  original  Dreadnought  was  laid  down 
in  October.  1905,  launched  on  February 
10,  1906,  and  completed  early  in  1907. 
Its  displacement  was  17,900  tons;  its 
immediate  successors  ran  to  18,600; 
and  those  w^hich  next  followed,  to  19,250. 
Argentine  and  Brazil,  relations  between 
which  are  strained,  are  building  now  — 
Argentine,  two  dreadnoughts  of  28,000 
tons;  Brazil,  three  of  19,000  tons  displace- 
ment. 

Germany,  up  to  1907,  purposely  built 
battleships  of  a  moderate  displacement  — 
13,500  tons;  but  the  large  advance  in 
size  of  the  Dreadnought,  and  the  par- 
ticularities of  its  armament  and  other 
qualities,  compelled  a  radical  change  of 
policy  in  all  naval  states.     As  soon  as  its 


trials  showed  the  success  of  the  design, 
Germany  laid  down  a  batch  of  four  ships 
of  the  same  general  type,  with  displace- 
ment variously  stated  as  18,500  and, 
most  recently,  as  18,900  tons.  It  is 
the  German  poHcy  to  build  ships  in 
squadrons  of  four  —  homogeneous;  and 
the  second  group  of  German  dreadnoughts 
is  said  to  have  more  than  20,000  tons 
displacement. 

These  progressive  increases  in  size  are 
due  partly  to  the  demand  for  higher 
speeds;  because  an  element  of  the  theory 
of  A  B.  G.  ships  is  that,  by  power  to 
choose  distance,  they  can  throw  out 
of  action  the  shorter-range,  intermediate 
guns  which  opponents  may  carry.  But 
the  decisive  influence  of  the  dreadnought 
type  has  been  to  constitute  a  wholly  new 
departure  in  battleship  creation,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  antiquate  previous  types, 
even  of  recently  built  vessels.  Dread- 
noughts only,  it  is  held,  can  contend  with 
dreadnoughts;  vessels  preexisting  are  useful 
chiefly  as  a  reserve  in  case  opposing  fleets 
of  the  bigger  type  should  mutually  dis- 
able each  other.  Consequently,  Great 
Britain's  construction  of  the  Dread- 
nought enabled  Germany,  which  was 
hopelessly  behind  in  numbers  of  smaller 
battleships,  to  start  by  prompt  action 
nearly  ev^  in  the  class  of  vessel  which 
by  preponderant  contemporary  naval 
opinion  is  alone  fit  to  He  in  the  first  line 
of  battle. 

This  condition  is  the  essential  feature 
in  the  present  building  competition  be- 
tween  Germany  and   Great  Britain.     As 
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the  London  Times  (March  21st)  has  said, 
''Our  naval  programme  is  made  abroad, 
and  made  mostly  in  Germany."  In  the 
spring  of  1913,  the  British  Prime  Minister 
anticipates  that  Germany  will  have  21 
dreadnoughts  to  Great  Britain's  25  —  a 
narrow  margin  compared  to  the  advo- 
cated Two-Power  standard.  The  naval 
position  of  the  United  States  also  is 
greatly  affected  by  the  Dreadnought 
change;  because  the  increased  reluctance 
of  Congress  to  build  coincided  with 
the  advent  of  that  type.  In  this  class 
of  ship  the  numbers  built  and  building 
early  in  19 10  were:  Great  Britain  16; 
Germany,  13;  United  States,  8;  France,  6; 
Japan,  4. 

The  huge  growth  of  the  German  navy, 
due  to  the  expansion  of  German  commerce, 
if  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  concentration 
of  the  British  navy  in  home  waters,  has 
largely  contributed  to  it;  85  per  cent,  of 
the  battleship  force  is  around  the  British 
Islands.  The  great  centre  of  naval  in- 
terest has  thus  been  transferred  during  the 
decade  from  the  Mediterranean  and  Far- 
Eastern  waters  to  the  Channel  and  North 
Sea.  France,  on  the  contrary,  having 
now  an  understanding  with  Great  Britain, 
has  concentrated  its  battleships  in  the 
Mediterranean,  diminishing  its  ''Northern 
Squadron."     These    are    strategic    distri- 


butions, springing  ultimately  from  commer- 
cial and  naval  development  —  that  of 
Germany.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  note 
that  concentration  of  battleship  force 
has  become  the  general  practice  of  all 
navies.  Division  of  the  United  States 
battle-fleet  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  would  meet  now  with  general  pro- 
fessional condemnation.  In  the  cruise 
of  the  battle-fleet  around  the  world,  in 
1908,  it  was  noted  that  the  previous, 
yet  recent,  practice  of  dispersing  navies 
in  various  seas  and  ports  was  univer- 
sally abandoned.  Ships  are  no  longer 
scattered,  but  are  kept  together  in 
bodies.  The  distribution  of  peace  thus 
corresponds  to  the  probable  emergen- 
cies of  war.  This  is  a  development  of 
the  decade. 

INCREASING   ACCURACY   OF     GUN-FIRE 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from  the 
treatment  of  technical  matters,  in  most 
of  which  warships  have  much  in  common 
with  merchant  vessels.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  note  one  very  great  progress 
since  1900,  and  especially  since  1905; 
namely,  that  in  the  rapidity  and  accuracy 
of  gun-firing  and  aiming.  This  is  due 
partly  to  more  systematic  training  of  the 
gun-layers;  partly  to  improvements  in 
the   method  of   "fire    control,"  by  which 


DREADNOUGHTS    OF  THE    GERMAN   NAVY 
Which,  next  to  that  of   Great  Britain,  is  the  most  powerful  in  the  world;    like  those  of   the  United   Stat 
and  Japan,  it  has  been  almost  entirely  constructed  during  the  last  ten  years 
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AMERICAN    BATTLESHIPS     PLOUGHING    THROUGH    A 
ROUGH  SEA 

In  ten  years  the  United  States  navy  has  risen  from  an  insig- 
nificant position  to  be  the  third  navy  in  the  world;  the  marks- 
manship has  been  improved  until  it  is  now  second  to  none;  the 
battleship  fleet  is  kept  together,  as  good  tactics  demand,  instead 
of  being  distributed  over  the  world;  no  officers  of  any  navy 
are  more  carefully  trained  than  ours,  and  there  is  a  thorough 
reorganization  of  the  Navy  Department  under  way  at  present.  It 
is  by  no  means  certain,  however,  that  the  United  States  will  main- 
tain its  relative  rank  in  naval  strength.  Congress  and  public  opinion 
lean  to  the  view  that  it  is  folly  to  compete  with  European  Powers 


the  position  of  the  target  and  the  falling 
of  the  shots  are  more  continuously  ob- 
served, and  more  certainly  transmitted 
to  the  gunners  in  the  batteries.  Details 
are  too  technical  and  cumbrous  for  a  short 
article,  and  also  a  certain  element  of 
"Confidential"  surrounds  the  returns. 
For  general  statement,  it  will  suffice  to 
cite  the  largest  navy  in  the  world.  In 
the  British  service  the  ''gun-layers' 
tests"  have  shown  an  increase,  in  the 
percentage  of  hits  to  rounds  fired,  from 
36.3  in  1901,  to  81.5  in  1907.  (London 
Times,  July  30,  1907.)  The  Battle  Prac- 
tice tests  are  more  severe  —  yielding, 
according  to  a  paper  in  the  Scientific 
American  of  December  19,  1908,  an  aver- 
age of  35  to  40  per  cent.;  the  best  ships 
have  risen  as  high  as  65  per  cent.  Doubt- 
less the  still  severer  trial  of  actual  battle 
will  decrease  this  somewhat,  but  the  im- 
provement over  former  results  is  manifest 
and  great.  In  the  ParHamentary  Return 
of  Battle  Practice  for  1909  the  Admiralty 
has  expressed  its  continued  satisfaction 
with  the  advance  shown.  The  highest 
British  authority  asserted  in  1909  that  the 
British  navy  could  now  hit  a  target  at  a 
range  of  four  miles  more  often  than  it  could 
hit  one  a  year  or  two  before  at  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile.  This  development  began 
with  Captain  (now  Admiral  Sir  Percy) 
Scott,  of  H.M.S.  Terrible,  in  1900.  Falling 
under  the  observation  of  Lieutenant  (now 
Captain)  W.  S.  Sims,  it  has  become  the 
foundation  of  the  system  now  used  in  the 
American  navy. 

It  is  also  not  amiss  to  mention  that 
hopes  are  entertained  of  introducing  in- 
ternal combustion  as  the  motive  power 
of  the  great  warships.  This  would  dis- 
pense with  smoke-stacks,  injuries  to  which 
are  among  the  greater  dangers  of  bat- 
tle. The  fall  of  a  funnel,  or  its  exten- 
sive perforation,  diminishes  perilously  the 
power  of  a  ship  to  maintain  speed,  while 
at  the  same  time  enormously  increas- 
ing the  expenditure  of  fuel,  which  is 
then  w^asted  by  car-loads.  This  sub- 
stitution of  internal  combustion,  how- 
ever, is  only  in  an  experimental  stage, 
and  prediction  as  to  its  future  is  unsafe. 
It  is  an  aspiration  of  the  decade,  not  a 
realization. 


THE  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  COUNTRY  LIFE  PRESS  AT  GARDEN  CITY,  LONG  ISLAND 


ON  A  TENTH  BIRTHDAY 

SOME   REMINISCENCES   AND   GOSSIP   ABOUT  THE   MAGAZINE   ITSELF 

« 

BY 

THE  p:ditor 


SURELY  once  in 
ten  years  a 
magazine  may 
gossip  with  its  read- 
ers and  be  pardoned, 
perhaps,  even  if  it 
gossip  about  itself. 
Although  the  day  of 
''the  dear  reader" 
and  of  the  benevo- 
lent editor  who  gave 
''Uterary"  advice  is 
passed,  and  all  men 
and  women  now  take 
magazines  as  a  part 
of  their  vigorous  ac- 
tivities, yet  it  is 
hoped  that  reminis- 
cences that  contain 
the  truth  are  a  per- 
missible indulgence 
—  at  long  intervals. 


A  TABLET  IN  THE  LIBRARY 
"  This  tablet  is  presented  to  the  firm  of    Doubleday,   Page    & 
Company  by  their  co-workers  on  the  tenth  anniversary    of    the 
founding  of  their  business.      1900  January  1910" 


The'  first  thing 
that  The  World's 
Work  would  say  to 
every  reader  is  a 
word  of  gratitude  — 
for  the  chance  to 
live  and  to  serve 
them,  and  also  for 
the  chance  to  lead  a 
life  of  the  pleasant- 
est  adventure.  To 
catch  the  inspiration 
of  such  a  decade  and 
to  try  to  express  it 
and  to  diffuse  it  — 
that  has  been  an 
occupation  of  some 
excitement  and  of 
continuously  glad  ex- 
ercise. 

The  enterprise  had 
the  spice  of   adven- 
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WHERE  ••  THE  WORLDS  WORK  "  WAS  BEGUN 

TEX  YEARS  AGO 

In  1900  the  firm  of  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co..  occupied  the  third 

floor  of  this  building  at  34  Union  Square.  Xew  York;  the  desks  of 

publishers,  managers,  editors,  advertising  men,  stenographers,  and 

clerks  sat  plump  against  one  another 

ture  from  its  very  beginning.  At  first 
it  was  the  spice  of  financial  doubt  —  not 
doubt,  you  ^vill  understand,  on  our  part, 
but  a  disturbing  sloth  of  acceptance  on 
the  part  of  others.  And,  since  the  public 
had  to  be  the  deciding  partner  in  the 
undertaking,  it  was  enough  to  make  a 
man  toss  in  his  sleep  to  observe  how^  deeply 
engrossed  the  public  was  in  all  its  other 
promising  enterprises. 

Yet  we  didn't  think  lOO  much  about 
the  ditficulties.  Else  ^\e  might  not 
have  lived  to  laugh  at  them,  nor  to 
reflect  on  the  great  advantage  that  igno- 
rance ani    self-confidence  have.      For  to 


ignorance  and  self-confidence  (both  of 
w^hich  we  habitually  condemn)  we  are 
indebted  for  many  good  things  in  life 
besides  useful  magazines  and  many  happy 
marriages. 

For  a  year  we  had  been  pubhshing  such 
good  books  as  we  could  find  out  in  a  cold 
w^orld,  shivering  to  be  clothed  in  type  — 
and  which  seemed  likely  to  yield  enough  to 
pay  the  printer.  Besides  such  ventures 
as  these,  w^e  had  pubhshed  the  books 
of  several  writers  W'hom  it  was  a  high 
privilege  to  serve.  Among  them  were 
Mr.  KipHng,  Miss  Glasgow,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Norris.  But  some  of  us  had 
spent  the  years  of  our  apprenticeship 
in  editing  and  managing  other  men's 
magazines  —  The    Atlantic    Monthly    and 


THE  SECOND  STEP 

The  home  of  the  magazine  from  1904  to  igio.  at  133  East  i6th 
Street,  New  York.  A  building  especially  designed  for  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co..  which  in  six  years  became  as  badly  crowded  as  the 
one  floor  on  Union  Square  had  been 
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Scrihner^s  Magazine;  and  there  is  no 
better  place  than  this  to  thank  those 
elder  brethren  for  having  paid  us  salaries 
while  we  were  learning  something  about 
the  craft  —  practicing,  so  to  speak,  at 
their  expense. 

There  was  begun  at  once,  too,  the  series 
of  volumes  known  as  The  Nature  Library, 
of  which  the  first  volume,  "Bird  Neigh- 
bors," by  Neltje  Blanchan  has  reached 
the  enormous  sale,  in  all  editions,  of 
100,000  copies — a  most  gratifying  proof 
that  the  popularization  of  natural  history 
and  of  science  has  taken  an  unmatched 
stride  during  these  ten  years. 


and,  while  we  have  these  ten  years  made 
all  possible  kinds  of  mistakes,  we  have 
been  saved  from  the  capital  error  (and 
crime)  of  insincerity. 

As  soon  as  our  purpose  was  confidentially 
explained  to  a  few  friends  in  the  publishing 
world  (as  the  best  method  of  giving  it 
publicity),  some  of  them  began  to  ask 
questions  about  the  amount  of  money  that 
we  had  for  the  venture.  The  main  finan- 
cial aspect  of  the  project  that  we  had 
thought  of  was  the  amount  of  money  that 
it  would  bring  in.  Had  we  not  conducted 
other  men's  magazines  with  financial 
success?     We  didn't  believe  that  we  should 


.••',  Architects 


THE  COUNTRY  LIFE  PRESS  AT  GARDEN  CITY,  L.  I. 
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A  possible  magazine,  therefore,  naturally 
hovered  in  our  thoughts,  although  during 
this  first  year  it  took  no  definite  form. 
Then  one  morning  it  was  casually  re- 
marked that  it  was  time  we  were  getting 
it  going.  We  all  knew  that  such  a  duty 
lay  before  us. 

The  bigness  of  the  task  hadn't  yet  oc- 
curred to  us;  it  seldom  does  (thank 
Heaven!)  to  men  in  their  youth  who 
are  driven  at  once  by  ambition  and 
necessity. 

We  did  not  waste  time  in  discussing 
scope  and  character  and  aims,  nor  in 
writing  prospectuses,  nor  in  other  preHmi- 
nary  futihties.  Whatever  we  might  plan, 
the  magazine  could  be  but  one  thing,  and 
that  thing  would  reflect  our  temperaments, 
our  points-of-view,  our  philosophy  of  life, 
as  (if  it  were  sincere)  it  must  and  ought; 


need  money.  In  this  belief  -we  were 
lucky,  for  our  savings  and  loans  had  all 
been  invested  in  the  business  of  publishing 
books,  and  that  was,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  doing  —  well  indeed,  but  not 
well  enough  to  yield  a  surplus  for  a  new 
investment. 

But  the  financial  danger  was,  of  course, 
not  forgotten  nor  slurred  over;  it  simply 
was  not  magnified.  "Don't  let's  fool 
ourselves,"  we  said.  ''The  world  is  full 
of  magazines  that  are  draining  men's 
pockets  and  vitafity  —  magazines  that 
are  forever  going  to  pay  next  year.  We 
know  that  enticing  and  deadly  fallacy. 
If  ours  doesn't  pay  quickly,  it  will  never 
pay.  It  will  lift  or  it  will  drag."  If 
its  obligations  should  run  beyond  its  re- 
sources by  a  small  sum  that  we  fixed  on, 
we   swore   that   we'd   stop    and    kill    it. 
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We  would    not    fool  ourselves,  whatever 
happened. 

Since  this  gossip  has  happened  to  run 
thus  far  in  this  commonplace  channel 
of  finance,  let  me  enhven  it  by  recalling 
two  interesting  bits  of  liction.  The  maga- 
zine in  an  early  number  published  an 
article  about  Mr.  Carnegie's  libraries  and 


of  the  magazine  among  the  doubtful. 
To  be  suspected  of  strong  financial  support 
and  not  to  need  it  —  this  was  a  kindly 


LOOKING  TOWARD  THE  POOL 
On  the  grounds  in  front  of  the  Country  Life  Press 

another  article  or  two  b}-  him  —  about 
Peace,  or  the  Blessings  of  Poverty,  or 
some  such  subject;  and  the  firm  published 
his  books  also.  The  rumor  ran  in 
the  small  publishing  world  that  Mr. 
Carnegie  was  ''backing"  the  new  maga- 
zine. 

Rich  men,  as  well  as  poor  men,  some- 
times do  good  that  they  know  nothing 
about.  It  may  be  that  during  those 
years  the  Carnegie  myth  helped  the  credit 
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turn   of   luck   that   the  young   enterprise  This  little  world  of  editors  and  publishers 

had.  and  writers  is  a  world,  as  I  was  saying,  in 

In  later  years  another  financial  myth  which   the   most   popular   writer   for    the 

arose  when  Mr.   Rockefeller  contributed  moment's  diversion,  the  serious  historian, 

his  Recollections  to  The  World's  Work,  the    scientific    discoverer,    the    explorer. 

It  may  be  cruel  to  kill  even  myths;  but,  the  day's  popular  hero,  the  salesman  who 

let  it  be  here  said,  the  only  money  that  ever  regards  a  book  as  a  mere  commodity,  the 

passed  between  Mr.  Rockefeller    and  the  Hterary  man  who  puts  emphasis  on  its 

ownersof  The  World's  Work,  collectively  method,    the    manufacturer    who    wishes 

or  singly,  has  passed  from  the  pubhshers  to  fit  mechanical  form  to  its  substance, 

to   him,    as    his    Hterary    earnings.       He  the  writer  of  advertisements  who  cries  it 

may  never  discover  these    accretions    to  to    the   public  —  all    these   meet   in   this 

his  wealth,  but  he    can't    escape    them,  conglomeration    of    activities;  and    style 

We  had  an  ambition  to  have  the  maga-  and  learning  and  literature  all  have  some- 

zine  well  printed.     We  were  not  printers;  what  different  meanings  to  each  of  them, 

we  had  no  printing  machinery;   and  we  And  in  the  magazine-world,  add  to  these 

had  all  our  lives  been  told  that  publishers  the  indispensable  salesman  of  advertising 

usually  failed  when  they  undertook  to  do  space.     Would  you   call  it  a  profession, 

their  own  printing.     This  is   as   obvious  a   trade,   a   craft,   a   business?     It  is   all 

an  error  as  there  is  under  the  blue  sky.  these;   and  yet  all  these  work  together  — 

It  is   one   of  many   superstitions  in   the  must,  in  fact,  so  work  together  as  to  become 

little  world  that  has  to  do  with  literature  a  unit  in  activity, 

and  books  and  writers  and  magazines.  To  go  on  with  the  story  —  there  hap- 

A  very  queer  world  it  is,  by  the  way,  in  pened  to  be  no  printing  house  in  New 
which  printers  and  publishers  and  editors  York  ten  years  ago  that  could  print  The 
live  —  a  world  where  business  jostles  genius  World's  Work  well  enough  except  those 
(sometimes)  and  neither  recognizes  the  whose  machinery  was  already  used  to 
other;  w^here  pubhshers  are  regarded  by  turn  out  other  magazines;  and  for  a  con- 
some  unpopular  authors  as  hard  men  of  siderable  time  it  was  manufactured  at  the 
affairs,  but  where,  in  fact,  very  few  men  Norwood  Press  in  Norwood,  Mass.  We 
of  business  abihty  live  or  move;  for  we  had  selected  the  kind  and  size  of  type; 
are  nearly  all  ideahsts  and  for  one  reason  we  had  sent  a  few  articles  —  one  by  Uncle 
or  another  impractical;  where  the  domi-  Remus  —  to  be  set  up;  and  by  this  time 
nant  effort  always  is  to  forecast  the  taste  the  first  number  was  announced.  But 
or  the  whim  of  to-morrow,  and  where,  much  of  it  was  yet  to  be  written.  The 
therefore,  standards  of  judgment  are  editor  went  to  Boston.  Day  after  day,  at 
constantly  changing.  Every  new  book  the  Norwood  Press,  different  styles  ^  of 
and  every  magazine  article  brings  a  new  head-Hnes  and  of  initial  letters  were  tried, 
guess.  And  whose  guess  ?  —  the  Hterary  and  a  hundred  and  one  important  details, 
man's  or  the  financial  man's,  or  the  of  which  you'd  never  think,  were  settled; 
salesman's?  A  book  is  one  thing  to  the  and  night  after  night  in  a  Boston  hotel 
man  who  reads  it  for  instruction  or  for  the  rest  of  the  magazine  was  written  — 
the  refreshment  of  the  spirit.  It  is  another  ten  toilsome  and  exciting  days  and  nights, 
thing  to  the  man  who  reads  it  to  guess  in  At  last  every  page  was  ready,  proofs 
what  quantities  he  can  seU  it.  It  is  stiH  were  pasted  in  a  ''dummy,"  and  the 
another  thing  to  the  man  who  must  hazard  printing  machinery  was  left  to  do  the  rest, 
his  money  on  his  own  guess  or  (harder  "The  rest"  was  to  turn  out  a  Httle  trial 
yet)  on  the  combined  guesses  of  the  edition  of  3 5, 000  copies.  Whether  we 
others.  Even  after  a  writer  by  a  succes-  could  seH  or  even  give  away  so  many,  the 
sion  of  books  Has  built  up  a  certain  com-  gods  had  not  yet  made  clear, 
mercial  value  (a  very  welcome  basis  of  That  night  the  late  Colonel  CarroH 
calculation),  lo!  the  next  book  sometimes  D.  Wright  (a  frank  and  honest  gentleman 
falls  fiat,  and  the  bookdealers  become  whose  long  friendship  is  now  become  a 
discouraged   buyers   thereafter.  pleasing  memory)  came  mto  the  Colonial 
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Club    at    Cambridge    to    dine ;  and    the  trying  to  launch  —  to  tell  about  things 

*' dummy"  was  shown  to  him.     He  looked  as  they  are.     That  it?" 

it  over  very  carefully  and  asked:  "Yes." 

*'How  much  capital  have  you?"  *'Well,    stick    to    things    as    they    are. 

''None."  That's  the  way  things  are  and  they  are  no 

*'Have  you  already  committed  yourself  other  way." 

to  it?"  Mr.  KipHng  wrote  interesting  annota- 

''Yes."  tions    across   many   pages    of    this    first 

*'I'm  sorry.     There's  no  room  for  this,  number  —  advertising  pages  and  all.     He 

It  is  an  impossible  undertaking.     Forgive  expressed    most    kindly,    but    also    most 

me,  and  quit  now."  frankly,    opinions    of    some    paragraphs; 

And     another    good    friend    wrote    in  they  were  not  wholly  to  his  liking.     Others 

kindly  sarcasm:   "I've  noticed  for  some  he  approved  with  good  Saxon  praise, 

time  the  need  of  more  magazines."  "What   are   you   here   for?     What   are 

In  a  similar  way,  an  advertiser  asked  you  trying  to  do?     Just  to  make  another 

one  of  the  owners:  magazine?     Or  to  make  money?     Or  to 

"Why   should    I   advertise   in   a  mag-  advance  some  cause?     Or  to  further  some 

azine  that  isn't  yet  born,  has  no   circu-  movement?"     This  was  the  vigorous  and 

lation,   and  of  which  I've   never   seen   a  challenging    volley    of    questions    that    a 

copy?"  fine  and  frank  philosopher  of  one  of  our 

"Because  we  need  the  money."  university  faculties  flung  out  during  a  call 

"By  George,  you  shall  have  it!"  at  the  editorial  ofhce  in  the  early  days. 

The  doubting  friends,  therefore,  didn't  "No,  none  of  these  is  the  main  aim. 

make  up  all  the  world,  for   there  was   a  The  main  aim  is  to  hold  fast  to  and  to 

surprising  number  of  others  who  foretold  apply   at   every   turn   the   ideals   of   the 

success  and  put  their  money    down  on  Republic,  as  the  best  home  that  is  or  has 

that  conviction.  ever   been   of  equal  opportunity  and  fair 

How  generous  the  public  was  and  is  and  play,  and  by  these  to  build  up  individual 

always  will  be  to  an  honest  effort  to  serve  and  national  character." 

it!     The   public   owed   us   nothing.     We  "Well    spoken,"    said    he,    "and    God 

were  unknown  strugglers  for  an  honorable  speed  you!"     That  was  the  word  of  the  late 

liveKhood  and  a  chance  to  serve;  but  no  Professor  Shaler  of  Harvard, 
doubt  the  public  could  have  got   along 

forever,  as  it  had  up  to  that  time,  without  The  public  received  the  new  magazine 

our  service.     It  would  not  have  stopped  most    generously  —  that    is,     the    small 

even  a  moment  to  pity  us  in  our  loss   of  public  that  became  aware  of  its  existence, 

pride  if  we  had  failed  and  gone  back  to  For  the  hard  task,  of  course,  was   (and 

our  old  friends  to  find  that  the  jobs  we  always  is)  to  inform  the  big  public  that 

had  given  up  were  being  done  by  other  you  exist.     It  is  easy  to  tell  a  few;  but 

and  perhaps  abler  men.     This  is  why  the  to  reach  the  millions  with  any  word  at  all 

best  master  in  all  the  world  and  the  only  —  that  is  a  titanic  undertaking.     I  recall 

master  that  the  ultimate  man  will  serve  congratulating    Henry    George    when    a 

is  —  the  people.     They   pay   no    compli-  million  copies  of  "Progress  and  Poverty" 

ments  and  they  build  no  monuments,  but  had    been    printed.     "Everybody's    read 

they  are  good  working  partners  in  making  it,"  I  said, 

life  better  worth  while.  "  Stop  the  next  four  men  you  meet  in  the 

The  day  on  which  copies  of  the  first  street,"  said  he,  "and  you  will  find  that 

number  were  received  in  New  York,  Mark  three  of  them  never  heard  of  it." 

Twain  took  luncheon  with  us.     He  gave  When  The  World's  Work  had  been 

us  his  good  wishes,  wrote  his  name  across  going  four  years  with  an  ever-increasing 

copies  of  that  first  number,  and  made  fair  circulation,  one  of  its  editors  met  in  Florida 

predictions    with    characteristic    kindness  a    well-known    political    leader    of    New 

and  picturesque  speech.  York  City.     When  they  w^re  introduced 

"It's   a  new   sort   of  magazine  you're  the  great  man  asked: 
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''Editor    of    what?"  mines  and  quack  medicines  are  gone  to 

''The  World's  Work."  —their  warm  reward;  or  they  will  go. 

"A  Florida  sheet?"  There  is  a  very  long  Hst  of  advertisers, 

"No,  the  great  New  York  periodical,"  whose  checks  would  be  good,  that  stand 

said  the  friend  who  introduced  them.  outside  the  doors  of  this  magazine    and 

"That's  a  new  one  on  me.     Thought  of  others,  knocking  in  vain.     The  mana- 

I  knew  all  the  papers  in  my  own  town,  gers    of    a   large   financial  house,    whose 

Democrat    or    RepubHcan   or   Mugwump  advertisement  had  been  dechned  by  The 

—  Tammany  or  anti?"  World's  Work,  came  a    long  way    one 

That  man's  office  had  during  all  those  day  to  inquire   what    they   could    do   to 

four  years  been  within  a  stone's   throw  secure  its  admission. 

of    the    office    of    The    World's    Work,  "  Put  your  whole  business  on  a  different 

whose   big   sign   and   flag,    visible   across  basis  and  change  your  methods." 

Union  Square  for  1,200  working  days,  had  "Will  you  show  us  precisely  how  to  do 

been  lost  on  him.  this?" 

After  several  long  conferences,  a  com- 

The  offices  and  the  editorial  rooms  of  plete  change  was  made,  and  the  adver- 

the  publishing  house  and  of  the  magazine  tisement  was  admitted.     They  were  asked 

were  on  a  single  floor  (and  not  a  large  why  they  so  earnestly  wished  to  advertise 

floor)  in  the  building  at  Sixteenth  Street  in  this  particular  magazine. 

and  Union  Square,  East.     The  desks  of  "Our    competitors    use    our    exclusion 

pubHshers,  managers,  editors,  advertising  against  us,"  was  the  frank  reply, 

men,  stenographers,  and  clerks  sat  plump  Advertisements,    and    many    of    them, 

against    one    another.     Everybody    knew  are  necessary  to  a  magazine  for  the  simple 

what  everybody  else  was  doing.     And  here  reason  that  it  could  not  live  without  them, 

necessity  led  the  way  to  a  great  principle.  And,  if  it  could  live,  it  could  not  serve 

There    is    some    inconvenience    in    being  its  readers  so  well.     For   the  magazines 

crowded;  but  there  is  a  great  gain  in  a  now  give  their  readers  in  their  cheap  sub- 

pubHshing   establishment   where   there   is  scription   prices   the   full   benefit   of   the 

no     "upstairs"     and     no     "downstairs";  lessened  cost  of  paper  (under  the  price, 

for  the  publisher  generally  works  down-  say,  of  twenty  years  ago),  the  full  benefit 

stairs  and  the  editor  upstairs.  of  cheap  printing  processes,  the  full  benefit 

"What  kind  of  a  fool  is  your  editor,  the  of    the    cheap    postal    rate.     All    these 

Hterary  sort  or  the  reformer  sort?"  one  benefits  the  reader  gets, 

magazine  publisher  once  asked  another,  in  But    our    narrative    suffers    too    many 

the  same  tone  in  which  he  might  have  asked  interruptions.      We     worked     on      that 

whether  he'd  have  a  Martini  or  a  highball,  crowded  floor  at  Union  Square  for  four 

That  is  the  notion  that  some  publishers  years   or   more.     There   Country  Life  in 

have  of  some  editors;   and  the  editor  isn't  America,    the    companion    magazine    to 

worth  his  salt  who  does  not  continually  The  World's   Work,   was  born  —  born 

balance  and   correct  the  pubHsher's  em-  beautiful  and  vigorous,  if  it  be  becoming 

phasis   on   immediate   income.     To   fight  to  say  so  here;   and  its  successful  career 

these   battles   out    the    better,   financial  has  been  a   strong  force  in   the  growth 

manager,   advertising  manager,   editor  —  of    the   pubHshing   house.      It,    too,    for 

"bosses"  all  —  have  in  this  establishment,  a   time,  was  printed  away  from  home  by 

in  all  its  homes,  been  on  one  floor  with  J.  Horace  McFarland  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

connecting  or  adjacent  offices.     What  con-  But  by  this  time  the  printing  of  The 

cerns  one  concerns  all.     For  in  fact  no  World's  Work  was  done  in  New  York 

periodical   is    any    stronger   in    character  by  contract;   and  on  an  upper  floor  we 

than  its   worst   advertisement.     If   there  were  trying  experiments  with  type-setting 

are  "wicked  partners,"  the  whole  group  machines  and  with  a  Kttle  job-press  or 

is    wicked.     The    religious    editors    who  two.     The  traditional  mysteries  and  grave 

used  to  write  sermons  while  their  publishers  financial  dangers  of  such  work  began  to 

accepted    advertisements    of    "wild-cat"  disappear.     The    history    of    civilization 
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is  made  up  in  a  great  measure  of  our 
emancipation  from  superstitions  that 
others  have  fastened  on  us. 

A  day  came  at  last  when  we  again  de- 
cided to  court  blue  ruin  by  buying  presses 
and  undertaking  to  print  our  magazines 
ourselves.  Three  old  residences  on  East 
Sixteenth  Street,  where  famihes  of  wealth 
and  fashion  had  lived  a  generation  before, 
wxre  torn  down  and  we  put  up  a  six-story 
building  in  1905,  designed  for  our  use 
by  our  architect. 

The  magazine  then  said,  in  speaking 
of  this  new  building: 

Mention  is  here  made  of  this  physical 
growth  only  as  a  way  of  expressing  to  its 
readers  the  appreciation  of  its  owners  and 
of  acknowledging  the  greater  obligation  that 
its  success  has  brought. 

For  The  World's  Work  has  now  become 
an  institution.  It  has  long  passed  the  status 
of  a  mere  personal  enterprise.  The  public 
has  accepted  it;  to  use  a  commercial  phrase, 
the  public  demands  it;  to  use  an  educational 
phrase,  the  public  has  endowed  it;  it  is  the 
public's,  as  every  other  institution  for  the 
public  service  is;  and  those  who  have  the 
privilege  of  conducting  it  so  regard  it. 

It  was  here,  through  six  years  of  pleas- 
ant, hard  work,  that  the  publishing  house 
and  its  magazines  won  the  place  that 
they  hold  to-day.  The  building  seemed 
large  when  we  moved  into  it;  but,  long 
before  the  six  years  of  growth  had  ended, 
we  were  as  badly  crowded  as  we  had  been 
on  the  single  floor  on  Union  Square. 
Binding  machinery  noisily  ran  on  the 
floor  above  editors'  desks;  typewriters 
clicked  in  the  ears  of  visitors  wherever 
they  sat  down.  That  place  became  a 
very  beehive  of  many  sorts  of  workers, 
and  some  enemy  called  it  "a  boiler-shop." 
The  Garden  Magazine  here  came  into 
existence;  and  now,  altogether,  four  maga- 
zines were  edited  and  printed  and  bound 
in   the  building. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  the  decision  was 
reached  that  the  time  had  come  to  prac- 
tice what  Country  Life  in  America  preaches, 
and  to  move  the  whole  business  into  the 
country.  The  building  of  the  Country 
Life  Press,  at  Garden  City,  on  Long 
Island,  was  begun  on  June  i,  1910, 
and  in   October   the   printers,  engravers. 


electrotypers,  clerks,  editors,  managers, 
presses,  binding  machinery  were  moved  — 
five  hundred  people  or  more,  and  machin- 
ery that  turns  out  5,000  books  and  15,000 
to  20,000  magazines  a  day;  and  The 
World's  Work  and  the  publishing  house 
to  which  it  belongs  have  at  last  a  home  of 
their  own.  Before  this  home  is  described 
let  us  finish  our  gossip. 

It  was  during  the  last  decade  that  the 
magazine  in  America  came  to  be  a  posi- 
tive force  in  public  affairs.  It  took  up 
the  definite  problems  of  acute  and  imme- 
diate interest.  In  its  preceding  era  it 
had  had  to  do  with  literature  and  art; 
it  had  published  fiction;  it  had  dealt 
remotely  and  harmlessly  and  in  gener- 
alities with  large  subjects.  But  now  it 
''came  down  to  business"  and  began  to 
be  the  most  direct  and  influential  form 
of  present-day  literature.  The  magazines 
have  told  the  American  people  more  about 
themselves  these  ten  years  than  all  peri- 
odical literature  told  during  the  preceding 
century. 

It  was  upon  this  idea  —  of  definitely 
reporting  and  interpreting  the  life  of 
the  present  —  that  The  World's  Work 
was  established;  and  it  was  because  it 
had  this  definite  idea  and  a  clear  purpose 
that  it  succeeded  and  —  was  imitated 
throughout  the  magazine  world.  Take 
for  instance  its  monthly  articles  on  in- 
vestments and  insurance  —  how  to  save 
money,  how  to  invest  it,  especially  small 
sums  —  such  a  practical  subject  was  not 
treated  at  all  ten  years  ago  in  any  peri- 
odical of  national  circulation.  This  maga- 
zine, regarding  it  as  of  fundamental 
usefulness  and  interest,  took  it  up  in  a 
systematic  way.  By  the  advice  thus 
given  month  after  month,  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  invested;  the  best  bond 
and  stock  dealers  have  found  a  new  way 
to  reach  the  people;  the  thrifty  masses 
have  found  —  what  they  lacked  before 
—  disinterested,  expert,  free  advice;  and 
a  number  of  dealers  in  securities  have 
changed  their  methods,  and  some  their 
habits,  by  reason  of  this  magazine  service. 
And  the  subject  has  now  become  a  ''feat- 
ure" of  many  magazines. 

Similarly,   regular,   definite  information 
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and  advice  about  all  kinds  of  insurance  sport  it  is  to  watch  the  game  of  the  poli- 

somewhat   later   became    a    regular   part  ticians  in  which  it  is  easy  to  see  most 

of  every  number;   and  the  practical  help  events  before   they  happen  —  easy,   that 

that  this  gives  is  parallel  to  the  financial  is,  for  a  detached  watcher  who  has  had 

service  to  savers  and  investors.  some  experience  in  observation  and  has 

In   addition   to    the   service   given   by  some  knowledge   of   the   currents  of   the 

articles   on   these   subjects,   a  very  large  people's    thought;  and    how    pathetic    it 

correspondence    has    grown    up.     Every  is  to  see  the  herd  of  little  men  scrambhng 

day    inquiries    come    and    are    answered  for  pubhcity  ("I  am  going  to  run  for  the 

by    letter;   and    this    "readers'    service"  nomination  for   Governor  in  my  state" 

requires   the   whole   time   of   one   careful  —  so  a  letter  that  once  came  to  this  office 

man  and  much  of  the  time  of  two  others,  ran  —  "and    I    enclose    my    photograph 

So,    also,    "The    March    of    Events,"  for   your   magazine   and   will   honor   the 

which  was  begun  as  a  modest  explanation  bill");  how  exciting  it  is  to  watch  the 

of  the  most  important  happenings  of  the  great    financiers  one   after  another  build 

month,  has    become  —  but  let    a    reader  his    "system"    and    die   and   leave    the 

himself    describe   it.   These  sentences  are  same  game  to  begin  all  over  again  in  the 

from    a   recent  letter,  one  of  many  that  scramble  of  his  successors;  how  steadily, 

come:  if  very  slowly,  the  people  catch  one  great 

T  .1      1            r  idea  at  a  time  and,  when  they've  caught 

As  an  AmerKan  citizen,  I  thank  you  lor  ....  .1            1       1,    ^u   4.            n  a      ^^' 

^^.       ,             1  •    4.    •       1  •            J        vu  it,  start  the  avalanche  that  we  call    public 

putting  large  subjects  in   plain   words   witn  '..,,,           ,.     ^             ,,             ^        , 

quiet  thought  for  us  who  feel  them  but  need  ^P^^^^^    V  ^"""^       reformers  ^     come    and 

to  have  them  said  as  the  magazine  says  them,  go  with   (one  sometimes  thinks)   a  futile 

for  clearness.     There's '' bigness"  in  work  like  recurrence;   how,  m  contrast,  the  steady 

that.  march  of  conquest  over  nature  goes  on 

- —  the    conquering    of    diseases,    the    im- 

There  are  readers  who  have  this  section  provcment    in    agriculture,   the    cleaning 

of    the    magazine    cut    out    and    bound  up  of  the  earth,  and  the  clearing  away 

separately   for    reference    as    a    summary  of  many  of  the   mysteries   of   ignorance; 

(to   use   the   words   of   one   of   them)    of  how  any  day  may  be  made  memorable 

"large  events  and  large  opinions";   and  by  a  new  sensation  or  a  new  discovery 

men  who  have  subjects  of  national  inter-  —  the  trans-oceanic  marconigram,  or^  the 

est  to  present  to   the  people   seek   (and  marconigram   from   an   aeroplane   saiHng 

often    find)    condensed    presentation     of  forty  miles  an  hour,  the  battle  in  the  blood 

them  through  these  pages.  which    Metchnikoff    revealed,    the    new 

For  the  great  editorial  advantage  that  theory  of  the  universe  by  spiral  motion 

a  magazine  has  over  a  newspaper  is  that  and    the    re-awakening    of    dead    worlds 

the  newspaper  is  necessarily  local.     It  is  and    solar    systems   by    collision  —  he   is 

not  read   many  hundreds   of   miles  from  green,  as  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 

home.  But  the  magazines  of  large  circula-  long  ago  remarked,  who  permits  himself 

tion  are  read  in  every  part  of  the  land—  to  be  surprised  by  anything;  and  he  is 

some  of  them  in  every  part  of  the  world,  a  dull  clod  who  is  not  eagerly  interested. 

The   march   of   events,   particularly   in  Such    watching    and    chronicling    and 

our  own  country  and  for  even  so  short  interpreting  seldom  bring  fortune,  never 

a  period  as  ten  years,  is  a  stately  and  im-  bring   fame,   always   bring  uninterrupted 

pressive  procession  toward  a  higher  level  toil;  but  they  bring  also  the  companion- 

of   life  — this  in   spite  of    the   neglected  ship    of    interesting    people,    and    (as    I 

sections    of    society    and    our    occasional  have    observed)    an    ever-increasing    love 

steps    backward.     The    people    are    fast  of  one's  fellows,  and  an  ever-growing  faith 

coming  to  a  more  direct  control  of  govern-  in  the  masses  of  men. 
ment   and   to   a   higher   plane   of   living. 

The  ideals  of  the  RepubUc  are  in  clearer  These  ten  years  have,  of  course,  broug  it 

view  of  a  larger  proportion  of  the  people  disappointments.     For    instance,     not    a 

than    they    were    a    decade    ago.     What  m.an  of  several  who  have  threatened  has 
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brought  a  suit  for  libel  against  the  maga- 
zine. This  failure  has  suggested  the  doubt 
whether  it  has  told  the  truth  with  enough 
vigor  about  certain  scandalous  subjects. 
Yet  the  proof-sheet  of  an  editorial  about 
a  wretched  company  that  was  imposing 
on  the  people  and  on  the  Government 
was  once  taken  to  an  eminent  lawyer 
to  ascertain  if  it  were  libelous. 

"Every  word  libelous,"  said  he,  "except 
the  ifs  and  the  ands  and  even  they  are 
constructively  guilty."  But  no  Ubel  suit 
was  brought. 

Another  disappointment  that  the  pub- 
lishers confess  is  that  by  this  time  every 
man  and  most  women  in  the  land  are  not 
subscribers  to  the  magazine.  This  is  the 
stranger,  too,  since  everybody  you  meet  in 
any  part  of  the  country  seems  to  read  it 
regularly.  The  publishers  often  wonder 
how  many  free  readers  every  copy  must 
have!  Worse  yet,  there  is  now  and  then 
a  loss  of  subscribers.  Two  men  have 
lately  stopped  their  subscriptions  because 
the  magazine  does  not  think  that  the 
public  forests  should  be  given  to  any- 
body who  wants  them;  another,  because 
it  spoke  ill  (as  he  construed  it)  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt;  and  another  because  it  spoke 
(as  he  construed  it)  too  well  of  him. 
A  stray  reader  occasionally  refuses  longer 
to  corrupt  his  mind  with  any  opinions 
adverse  to  universal  pensions.  It  is 
hard  to  please  everybody,  especially  by 
a  task  the  very  aim  of  which  is  not  to 
please  any  individual  or  class. 

Other  disappointments  of  a  more  serious 
sort  are  that  most  writers  still  prefix 
several  pages  of  introduction  to  their 
articles  ("The  importance  of  this  subject 
has  not  yet  been  realized");  that  our 
scientific  men  still  remain  ignorant  of 
the  English  language;  and  that  no  two 
men  have  the  same  scheme  of  education. 
But  it  would  be  cowardly  to  complain 
of  these  troubles,  grave  as  they  are. 

It  is  not  invidious  to  say  that  of  all 
the  men  who  write  for  periodical  literature 
in  the  United  States,  the  two  whose  manu- 
script comes  invariably  without  blemish 
—  neat,  clear-cut,  brief,  precise  —  are  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  president-emeritus  of 
Harvard  University,  and  Mr.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  now  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 


So  many  things  have  happened  these 
ten  years  that  the  early  volumes  of  the 
magazine  take  one  into  another  world. 
You  will  discover,  if  you  read  the  first 
number,  that  President  McKinley  was 
cartooned  as  "the  Emperor,"  and  if  he 
should  be  reelected  there  were  those  who 
foresaw  that  he  would  have  imperial 
power;  for  those  were  the  days  when  the 
anti-Imperialists  were  helping  Aguinaldo 
in  his  rebellion.  Our  negotiations  with 
England  looking  toward  a  canal  across 
the  Isthmus  were  yet  unsuccessful.  The 
danger  of  a  Japanese-Russian  war  had 
just  begun  to  appear.  The  Boxer  troubles 
had  culminated  in  the  siege  of  Peking. 
Mr.  Taft  was  still  on  the  bench,  his 
Philippine  career  not  yet  having  begun. 
Mr.  Hay  was  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
first  portrait  in  the  first  number  of  the 
magazine  was  an  excellent  one  of  him, 
under  which  this  description  was  printed: 

Soldier,  journalist,  secretary  to  Lincoln, 
and  his  biographer,  a  man  of  letters  and  a 
man  of  action;  traveller,  diplomatist,  am- 
bassador to  the  Court  of  St  James's,  a  citizen 
of  the  world  and  a  patriotic  American; 
Secretary  of  State,  and  peaceful  leader  of 
the  nations  who  would  preserve  the  oldest 
empire. 

At  that  time  he  was  making  his  historical 
effort  to  save  China  from  partition. 
He  sent  to  the  editor  of  this  magazine  a 
typewritten  copy  of  his  famous  letter  to 
the  Powers,  about  preserving  the  integrity 
of  China,  with  a  personal  note.  It  was 
in  a  conversation  not  long  afterward, 
when  he  was  urged  to  write  his  remin- 
iscences, that  he  pointed  to  the  papers 
on  his  desk  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  remarked:  "I  should  like 
to,  but  I  fear  I  shall  not.  After  this 
job  —  rest;  perhaps,  before  this  job  is 
done." 

The  Boer  War  was  going  on,  and  Cecil 
Rhodes  was  alive.  Queen  Victoria,  of 
course,  was  on  the  throne  of  England. 
Herbert  Spencer  was  living.  Leo  XIII 
was  Pope.  Li  Hung  Chang  was  the  great 
figure  in  Asia;  and  the  Japanese  states- 
men and  fighters  who  have  since  become 
famous  were  hardly  known  even  by  name, 
except  Prince  Ito.     The  Steel  Corporation 
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had  not  been  formed,  nor  even  the  Northern 
Securities  Company,  for  the  great  era  of 
industrial  and  financial  organization  was 
just    beginning. 

Not  one  of  the  institutions  endowed 
by  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Carnegie 
had  been  founded  (except  Chicago  Uni- 
versity). The  Carnegie  Institution  and 
the  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  the  General  Education  Board, 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research,  were  all  to  come.  Nearly  all 
our  important  universities  and  colleges 
had  other  presidents  than  those  they  have 
to-day.  John  Fiske  was  writing  his  his- 
tories; Mark  Twain  was  lecturing  in 
Europe  to  pay  his  debts;  Bret  Harte  was 
still  alive;  Marconi  had  not  sent  a  wire- 
less message;  and  of  course  the  aeroplane 
had  not  been  made.  The  New  York 
subway  was  an  unfinished  ditch,  and  there 
had  yet  been  no  20-hour  train  from  New 
York  to  Chicago.  Yellow  fever  was  yet 
a  scourge,  for  Dr.  Reed  and  Dr.  Lazear 
had  not  made  their  heroic  demonstration 
of  the  method  of  its  transmission. 

But  the  reports  of  some  activities  of 
ten  years  ago  have  a  familiar  sound  to-day. 
In  the  first  number  of  the  magazine,  this 
paragraph  appeared: 

The  most  enlivening  performance  of  the 
campaign  has  been  Governor  Roosevelt's 
unparalleled  tour  of  speech-making  —  un- 
paralleled even  by  Mr.  Bryan's.  Two 
months  of  public  speaking,  from  Wyoming 
to  New  York,  is  a  physical  feat  that  hardly 
another  man  could  perform.  ''Does  it  not 
tire  you?"  some  one  is  said  to  have  asked 
Governor  Roosevelt.  "On  the  contrary,  it's 
great  sport,"  he  replied  —  this  in  spite  of 
his  rough  experience  in  Colorado. 

The  truth  is,  whether  you  admire  him  or 
regard  him  as  tooth  and  claw  in  politics. 
Governor  Roosevelt  is  by  all  odds  the  most 
interesting  personality  in  our  pubHc  fife, 
and  the  man  that  has  won  a  more  spon- 
taneous enthusiasm  from  the  people  that 
like  him  than  any  other  man  of  his  time. 

The  worst  mistake  of  judgment  that  can 
be  set  down  against  him  is  his  fear  that  in 
the  Vice-Presidency  he  would  become  inert. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Vice-Presidency  itself, 
if  he  win  it,  is  likely  to  wake  up  and  to  recall 
the  days  when  men  found  it  a  perch  instead 
of  a  shelf. 


The  portrait  gallery  of  The  World's 
Work  has  been  one  of  its  distinctive 
features;  and  this,  too,  has  been  copied 
by  many  magazines.  Ten  years  ago 
no  other  one  regularly  pubhshed  full- 
page  portraits  as  a  regular  part  of  its 
contents. 

The  aim  in  pubHshing  many  pictures 
was  not  mainly  ornamentation.  Hence 
drawings  have  seldom  been  used.  The 
aim  is  to  use  the  camera  to  help  tell  the 
story.  The  result  is  often  as  beautiful 
as  if  beauty  were  the  sole  aim.  It  is 
beheved  that  no  other  monthly  has  made 
such  generous  and  helpful  use  of  the 
camera.  In  the  first  number,  in  addition 
to  portraits  of  Mr.  Hay  and  of  Mr.  Joel 
Chandler  Harris,  taken  especially  for  this 
use,  and  of  a  then  new  portrait  of  Mr. 
Kipling,  there  was  an  article  (one  among 
the  very  first)  which  showed  by  a  re- 
markable series  of  photographs  the  value 
of  the  camera  in  nature-study.  It  was 
one  of  Mr.  Dugmore's  patient  and  remark- 
able studies  of  birds  outdoors. 

Mr.  Dugmore,  by  the  way,  in  the  service 
of  The  World's  Work,  and  later  and  more 
often  in  the  service  of  Country  Life  in 
America,  continued  for  six  years  his 
wonderful  outdoor  camera  work  whereby 
he  won  an  international  reputation,  cul- 
minating in  his  unmatched  photographs 
of  wild  animals  in  Africa  in  the  experiences 
that  he  recorded  in  "Camera  Adventures 
in  African  Wilds."  This  work  stands 
as  the  most  daring  and  excellent  out- 
door use  of  the  camera. 

Other  noteworthy  illustrated  features 
that  many  readers  of  the  magazine  will 
recall  are  the  photographs  —  especially 
of  New  York  by  night;  of  the  expositions 
at  Buffalo  and  St.  Louis;  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Ferret's  photographs  of  Mt.  Vesuvius 
in  eruption;  Mr.  Perceval  Landon's  pic- 
tures of  the  expedition  to  Lhasa;  and 
illustrations  of  bridging  the  great  falls 
of  the  Zambesi  in  Africa.  In  contrast 
to  studies  of  the  passing  of  the  cow-boy 
have  been  the  series  of  pictures  showing 
the  works  of  such  artists  as  Barnard, 
Sargent,    St.    Gaudens,    etc. 

The  magazine  has  (so  its  editors  hope) 
done  good  service,  both  for  information 
and  inspiration,  by  pubHshing  an  unusual 
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quantity    of    autobiographical    and    bio-  remedied  in  no    other  way),  and    to    do 

graphical  matter.     Among  those  who  have  this  with  a  constructive  public  purpose  — 

contributed    their   own   recollections   and  that  becomes  at  times  a  necessary  function 

reminiscences   are    Mr.    John   D.    Rocke-  of  a  national  magazine;   and,  if  this  be 

feller,  who  then  first  broke  his  long  habit  "muck-raking,"  The  World's  Work  has 

of  silence  about  himself  and   showed   to  been   guilty,  and  it  will,  on  occasion,  be 

the  world  his  kindly  personal   qualities;  guilty  again. 

Mr.  Elihu  Vedder,  whose  interesting  and  What  was  there  to  do  when  the  Chicago 
zigzag  excursions  into  the  universe  are  beef-packers'  scandals  came  to  be  known 
as  entertaining  as  any  man  could  wish;  and  the  natural  channels  of  publicity 
Mr.  Tanner,  the  distinguished  American  were  silent?  What  was  there  to  do  when 
painter  who  lives  in  France,  and  whose  the  life-insurance  scandals  came  up  in 
early  struggles  were  told  with  a  beautiful  New  York,  and  the  definite  meaning  of 
simplicity;  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson,  whose  sue-  them  was  naturally  obscured  rather  than 
cessful  business  career  led  him  to  give  made  plain  in  the  daily  reports  of  the 
his  time  and  fortune  to  the  promotion  investigation?  What  was  there  to  do 
of  cooperation;  Mr.  Booker  T.  Wash-  when  the  swollen  pension  expenditures, 
ington  and  Major  Moton,  the  two  most  fifty  years  after  the  Civil  W^ar,  have  be- 
notable  leaders  of  the  Negro  race;  Dr.  come  a  fixed  and  conventional  abuse, 
Frederik  Van  Eeden,  the  foremost  man-  and  are  made  the  excuse  for  bad  legis- 
of-letters  in  Holland  and  the  gentle  lation  that  brings  an  ever-increasing  bur- 
apostle  of  the  cooperative  commonwealth;  den  of  cost  of  conducting  the  Government 
Mr.  Edward  Berwick,  of  California,  "a  — and  nobody  in  authority  dares  put 
farmicr  whose  son  became  a  farmer,"  his  finger  on  this  sacred  and  costly 
one   of   the  most  interesting  brief   auto-  demoralization? 

biographies  of  recent  years;  and  the  A  definite  constructive  purpose  runs 
dramatic  story  of  Mr.  Alexander  Irvine,  through  all  these  exposures  of  evil.  The 
And  among  those  whose  biographies  have  packing-houses  were  cleaned  up,  and 
appeared,  each  in  a  series  of  articles,  the  Government  undertook  new  responsi- 
were  Mr.  Taft,  whose  "Life,"  by  Mr.  bilities  about  them.  The  lax  methods 
E.  P.  Lyle,  formed  the  basis  of  the  only  regarding  insurance  money  were  changed 
biography  that  has  appeared;  and  Mr.  and  new  laws  were  made  in  New  York. 
E.  H.  Harriman,  whose  career  was  sketched  So,  too,  it  must  come  and  will  come,  as 
by  Mr.  C.  M.  Keys.  Other  noteworthy  soon  as  public  opinion  arouses  itself, 
men  have  written  for  the  magazine  their  that  the  impenetrable  secrecy  of  the  pen- 
opinions  and  philosophy  w^ith  such  fre-  sion  rolls  will  give  way  to  publicity.  If 
quency  or  such  frankness  as  to  make  very  a  journal  of  national  opinion  and  of 
full  revelations  of  themselves;  and  among  national  honor  did  not  do  such  tasks  it 
these  are  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  Mr.  Charles  W.  would  neglect  its  opportunities  and  shirk 
Eliot,  and  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot.  Brief  its  duty;  and  it  would  fall  back  to  the 
sketches  of  notable  men,  with  explanations  business  of  publishing  love-stories,  and 
of  their  work,  have  been  so  constant  a  part  giving  gentle  advice  to  village  ladies  who 
of  the  magazine's  contents  that  it  would  secretly  aspire  to  the  literary  life, 
be  almost  tiresome  to  enumerate  them.  The  magazine  has  tried  not  only  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  fixed  many  phrases  interpret  events  and  strong  currents  of 
as  well  as  many  ideas  in  the  public  mind;  thought,  but  it  has  tried  also  to  interpret 
and  one  of  his  additions  to  current  speech  every  section  of  the  country  to  every 
was  the  word  "muck-raking."  To  un-  other  section  —  tried  ahvays  to  be  national, 
cover  crime  or  to  describe  wrong-doing  both  in  the  subjects  it  has  taken  up  and 
merely  to  attract  attention  —  that  is  a  in  the  treatment  of  them.  For  this  is 
low  "yellow"  trick.  But  to  make  public  the  particular  and  peculiar  province  of 
misdeeds  or  crimes  that  are  grievous  sins  such  a  m.agazine  —  its  opportunity  for 
against  the  people  (misdeeds  that  can  service  such  as  the  daily  press  cannot  give, 
be    stopped    or    conditions    that    can    be  There  have  been  special  numbers  given, 
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one  to  the  Middle  West  (at  the  time  of  for  lack  first  of  writers  and  then  for  lack 

the  St.  Louis  Exposition),  two  numbers  of   enough   readers.     It   needs   a   practi- 

to  the  Pacific  Northwest  (apropos  of  the  cally  universal  American  audience  to  exert 

expositions  at  Portland  and  at  Seattle),  a  truly  national  influence.     These  are  the 

a  special  Southern  number,   and  several  tasks  for  the  coming  years, 
numbers  in  which  large  space  has  been 

given   to   the   Southwest.     Other   special  This  gossip  began  with  an  expression 

numbers  were  the  Looking  Outward  Num-  of  sincere  thanks  to   the   readers   of   the 

ber  (foreign  trade)  and  the  Japanese  War  magazine.     It    would    not    end    frankly 

number.     And    month    by    month,    year  if  it  did  not  end  with  an  outspoken  ex- 

by  year,  Wyoming  and  Maine  and  Florida  pression  of  gratification  that  it  has  been 

are  as  integral  a  part  of  the  Union  as  New  our  good  fortune  to  establish  a  national 

York  and  Ohio  and  California.  institution  —  an  institution  that  will  serve 

The  proper  conduct  of  a  magazine  rests  the  people  of  these  states  in  a  far  better 
on  a  few  large  principles,  which  become  way  (we  hope)  long  after  those  who  laid 
reasonably  clear  after  ten  years  of  experi-  its  foundations  are  forgotten.  For  this 
ence.  It  must  be  uncompromisingly  given  kind  of  a  magazine  is  the  best  instrument 
to  the  pubUc  welfare  and  to  no  private  that  has  yet  been  made  or  found  for 
or  special  or  local  or  party  interests  of  affecting  national  opinion.  This  much 
any  sort;  it  ought  to  be  owned  by  the  has  been  clearly  proved  by  these  ten  years 
men  who  conduct  it,  free  of  all  alliances  of  its  initial  constructive  period.  The 
and  obligations;  and  they  ought  to  have  next  ten  years  must  be  a  period  of  ex- 
no  other  calling  and  no  other  interests;  pansion. 
it  cannot  be  and  ought  not  to  be  endowed, 

for  then  either  the  spur  to  active  service  There   is   a   kind   of   service   that   the 

would  be  lacking  or  the  "  endowers "  would  readers    of    a    magazine    could    do    and 

assert    themselves    in   the   same   way   as  which,  you  would  suppose,   they  are  in 

lesser  mortals,  for  some  narrowing  effect,  duty  bound  to  do  —  since  they  are  its  real 

Nor  have  some  journals  that  were  owned  masters  —  that  would  greatly  help  those 

or  controlled  by  rich  men  of  other  voca-  who  conduct  it.     In  addition  to  looking 

tions  or  by  "great  interests"  succeeded  it  over  and  reading  the  article  or  two 

long  or  largely.     Such  ownership   or  al-  that  most  interests  them  and  sometimes, 

liance   saps   the  very  vitality   and  inde-  at  very  long  intervals,  taking  the  trouble 

pendence    that    make    success    possible,  to  write  the  editor  a  letter  of  approval  or 

Moreover,  no  such  alliance  or  ownership  of    criticism    of    some    particular    article 

remains  long  concealed.     The  very  effort  — in    addition    to    these    things,    every 

to  conceal  it  betrays  it.     The  only  surely  reader  could  give  help  to  make  the  maga- 

impossible   thing  in   this    world   is   for  a  zine  better  by  writing  frankly  what  kinds 

journal  that  serves    any  private   interest  of  articles  and  what  departments  he  finds 

to  conceal  that  fact  from  its  readers  —  most  helpful,  and  what  he  cares  least  for 

for  any  considerable  period.  and   seldom  reads.     The  indignant  man 

In  fact  the  conduct  of  a  magazine  that  and  the  enthusiastic  man  sometimes  write, 

has  to  do  with  present  subjects  has  come  But  the  man  whose  judgment  would  be 

to  be  a  new  profession  —  a  new  profession  most  helpful  is  neither  of  these.     It  would 

that  has  hardly  yet  found  itself,  but  for  be  worth  much  to  know  what  you  think 

which  better  men   will   be   trained   than  of  The  March  of  Events,  of  the  portrait 

those  that  have  blazed  the  v/ay  —  great  gallery,   of  the  financial   articles,   of   the 

writers  and  men  of  statesmanlike  grasp,  biographical  and  autobiographical  articles, 

In  looking  back  for  a  day,   over  these  of    the    articles    on    great    practical    ac- 

ten  years,  the  conductors  of  this  magazine  tivities,   on   economic   subjects,   on  polit- 

realize  that  their  work  has  been  the  work  ical    subjects,   on   the   work   of   sculptors 

of  pioneering  —  the  work  of  founding  an  and  painters  and  architects,  on  education, 

institution.     It  is  yet   crude,   often  raw;  on  health  and   keeping  well  —  just  what 

it  does  not  do  half  that  it  aims  to  do,  service  has  the  magazine  done  you,  and 
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how  could  it  serve  you  better  for  the  next 
ten    years? 

It  is  your  turn  to  give  honest  gossip 
and  confession  now. 


THE    COUNTRY    LIFE   PRESS 

A  year  ago  —  on  January  i,  19 10  — 
the  firm  was  ten  years  old.  The  build- 
ing at  133-137  East  Sixteenth  Street, 
New  York,  had  become  hopelessly  in- 
adequate.    Although  the  floor  space  was 


a  day  are  now  manufactured;  and  this 
output  can  be  doubled  by  adding  more 
machinery. 

The  architects  have  made  the  building 
attractive  in  spite  of  the  necessity  of  meet- 
ing the  most  practical  working  conditions. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  side  area  is  glass 
in  steel  window-frames,  and  since  there  is 
no  place  as  much  as  forty  feet  from  a 
window,  there  is  no  lack  of  light  on  even 
the    lowest    of    the    three    floors.     The 


seven  times  as  great  as  the  area  occupied  building  is  nearly  four  hundred  feet  long, 

at  34  Union  Square,  there  was  not  only  the  wings  are  200  feet,  and  the  garden  court 

no    room    for    growth  but  far   too  little  in  the  front  of  the  building  is  125  feet  by 

for    the    business    that    had    already    de-  200  feet,  with  two  large  fountains.     The 

veloped.     The  space  now  demanded  would  library  overlooks  the  court.     Inset  above 

have  required  a  building  of  at  least  one  the   mantel   is    the   bronze    tablet   much 


hundred  square  feet,  fifteen  stories  high, 
with  cellars  and  sub-cellars.  The  sensible 
thing,  of  course,  was  to  build  in  the  country, 
where  ground  was  cheaper  and  light  and  air 
were  abundant.  The  attractive  town  of 
Garden  City  was  chosen,  twenty  miles 
from  the  centre  of  New  York  City,  on  an 
electrified  branch  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  (which  is  a  part  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system),  and  thirty-five  minutes 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Station  in  New 
York.  There  nearly  forty  acres  of  land 
were  bought  last  March,  and  the  build- 
ing was  begun,  into  which  the  whole  busi- 
ness was  moved  in  September  and  October. 
In  the  Country  Life  Press  nothing  has 
been  omitted  which  could  add  to  its 
efficiency,  and  the  eft'ort  has  been  to  make 
it  also  a  beautiful  place  to  work.  The 
arrangement  of  the  building  for  making 
and  handling  books  and  magazines  is  as 
convenient  as  could  be  planned.  Paper 
comes  in  from  the  cars  at  the  north  end 
and  goes  out  to  the  cars  as  a  finished  pro- 
duct at  the  south  end,  in  a  straight  fine 
of  manufacturing  processes  and  on  a 
single  level,  thus  overcoming  the  expense, 
the  delay,  and  the  waste  caused  by  lift- 


prized    by    the    firm.     The 
which  explains  itself,  is: 


mscription, 


THIS  TABLET  PRESENTED  TO  THE 

FIRM   OF 

DOXTBLEDAY,   PAGE    &   COMPANY 

BY   THEIR   CO-WORKERS 

ON   THE 

TENTH    AXNm:RSARY 

OF   THE 

FOUNDING  OF  THEIR   BUSIN*ESS 

1900         JANUARY         19 10 

The  planting  of  the  grounds  will  pro- 
duce a  beautiful  eft'ect  next  summer  and 
thereafter.  There  are  more  than  two 
thousand  young  pines  in  the  nursery,  be- 
sides many  other  things;  vines  are  planted 
to  overrun  the  building;  four  hundred 
small  cedars  are  trying  to  recover  from 
the  worst  drought  of  years,  and  many 
thousand  little  box-plants  are  in  place; 
and  rhododendrons  and  maples  and  much 
shrubbery  have  been  set  out. 

The  court  will  be  green  in  winter  with 
evergreens  and  rhododendrons;  and  it 
will  be  a  hardy  garden  the  rest  of  the  year, 
which  will  change  in  its  bloom  every  three 
weeks  from  daffodils  in  April,  reflected 
in  the  big  rims  at  the  edge  of  the  fountains, 
to  chrysanthemums  in  November.     This 


work  rooms  and  writing-rooms  and  offices 


ing  the  printed  sheets  from  floor  to  floor     court  is  in  the  heart  of  the  building,  and 
by  elevators.     On  the  third  floor  are  the 
offices  of  the  firm,  of  the  editors,  the  art 
department,  the  subscription  department, 
the    cashiers'    office,    and  the    like,    and 


the  large  composing-room,  the  t}T3e-setting 
machinery,  the  electrot}'pe  foundry,  and 
the  photo-engraving  department.     In  this 


look  out  upon  it  instead  of  upon  noisy 
streets  in  the  city.  There  are  tennis 
courts,  a  greenhouse  to  be  built  next 
spring,  a  remembrance  garden  for  the 
trees  and  plants  sent  to  us  by  distinguished 
friends,   a  rose  garden,   model  vegetable 


building  15,000  magazines  and  5,000  books     gardens,    and  —  a    baseball    field.      The 
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Government  has  established  a  Post-Office  The  Press  will  soon  give  work,  in  all 

in    the    building.     The    printed    mail    is  its  departments,   to  at  least  a  thousand 

weighed   and   paid   for  in   bulk,   wheeled  persons.     Most  of  these  workers  —  from 

into  the   car  on   the   track  at   the  door,  the   members    of   the  firm    to  the  ofhce- 

and  within  an  hour  it  is  on  its  way,  as-  boys  —  live    in   Garden    City   or   in   the 

sorted,tagged,and  routed  to  its  destination,  adjacent  towns  or  in  the  country  near-by. 

A  small  suite  of   offices  is  kept   in   New  The   old  idea   that  people  who  work  in 

York,  and  in  the  new  Pennsylvania  Sta-  such    an    estabhshment    would    not    Hve 

tion  the  firm  has  an  attractive  book-shop,  outside  a  crowded  city  was  a  slander. 


THE  PENSION  CARNIVAL 

FOURTH  ARTICLE 

FAVORITE   FRAUDS   FOR   TRICKING 

THE  TREASURY 

PARTICULAR   CASES    OF    MASQUERADERS,   ROGUES,    PERJURERS,    FAKE-VETERANS,    AND 
BOGUS  WIDOWS  IN  THE  MERRY  GAME  OF  SWINDLING  THE  GOVERNMENT 

BY 

WILLIAM  BAYARD   HALE 

IN  THE  year   1873   there  was  living         In  the  summer  of  1887,  a  son  of  the  old 

as   a  servant  in   a  little  cook-shop  fellow  got  into  communication  with    his 

in  the  Montreal  Market  a  woman  father  by  means  of  an  advertisement.    The 

by  the  name  of  Matilde  Guibord.     It  is  son,    Edward    Delair,    was    an    illiterate 

unnecessary  to  remark  anything  of    her  laborer  living  in   Cobourg,   Northumber- 

character  or  position  in  life  further  than  land    County,    Ontario.     He    had    heard 

to  say  that  when  at  this  time  a  drunken  that  his  father  had  been  a  soldier  in  the 

blind   beggar   by   the   name   of   Francois  Union  Army  during  the  American   Civil 

Delair,    Dalaire,     Dellaire,     or    D'allaire  War  and  that  he  had  apphed  for  a  pension, 

(who  haunted  the  Plains  of  Abraham  with  This  was  true.     Francois  Delair,  attracted 

a  dog  and  a  tin-cup)   asked  Matilde  to  by  the  prospect  of  a  $200  bounty,  had 

"jump   the  broom-stick"   with  him,   she  crossed  the  hne  and  enhsted  in  Company 

left  the  cook-shop  and  set  out,  wandering  I,   i8th  Ilhnois  Volunteer  Infantry.     He 

with  the  beggar  through  Canada,  leading  had  served  from  May  28,  1861,  to  June  11, 

him  by  the  hand.  1864.     He  had  returned  to  Canada  with 

The  pair  became  pretty  well  known  in  sore   eyes,   which   he   attributed   to   ''ex- 

the  slums  of  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  in  the  posure  and  sudden  changes  of  heat  while 

towns  and  highways  between.     For  four-  in  the  service,"  and  had  put  in  an  applica- 
teen  years  they  begged   their  way  from  <  tion  for  a  pension,  which,  however,  was 

place  to  place,   sleeping  out  of  doors  or  never  pressed.     His  application  was  No. 

in  miserable  hovels.  166,134.     It    seems    that    a    George    J. 
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Stephens,  a  cabinet-maker,  who  was  acting 
as  United  States  Consular  Agent  at  Co- 
bourg,  had  now  suggested  to  Edward 
Delair  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
look  into  the  matter  of  his  father's  pen- 
sion. Edward,  as  has  been  said,  found  the 
old  man  and  took  him  and  his  female  com- 
panion into  the  filthy  shanty  in  which 
he  lived,  on  the  outskirts  of  Cobourg, 
down  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  while 
Stephens  set  about  revivifying  the  pension 
claim. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  until  the 
wanderlust  was  again  on  the  beggar  and 
his  woman,  and  they  left  the  cabin  for 
Montreal.  Here,  at  the  end  of  a  pro- 
longed spree,  it  was  clear  that  Francois 
was  at  his  journey's  end;  he  was  overtaken 
by  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  Refuge  was 
found  for  the  couple  in  a  room  in  the  hou3e 
of  a  Mrs.  Labelle.  Stephens  had  impressed 
it  upon  the  woman  that  she  ought  to  get 
Delair  to  marry  her.  Accordingly,  on 
the  30th  day  of  August,  a  priest.  Father 
Wilfred  Hebert,  was  sent  for,  and  he  per- 
formed a  marriage  ceremony;  the  old 
man,  who  was  then  89  years  old,  was 
propped  up  with  pillows  and  unable  to 
say  more  than  to  utter  his  assent  when 
the  priest  asked  the  ceremonial  questions. 
Louis  Larch  deposes,  in  a  document 
signed  with  a  cross,  that  Delair  was  not 
drunk. 

Four  days  later,  September  3rd,  the 
bridegroom  was  dead.  On  the  5th,  Fran- 
cois Dalaire,  mendicant,  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  poor  of  Notre  Dame. 
!Ma tilde  was  taken  in  by  a  woman  named 
Amelia  Perreault,  who,  however,  found 
her  such  an  objectionable  character  that 
she  soon  had  to  put  her  out  of  the  house. 

Matilde  Delair.  however,  needed  no 
longer  to  wander  begging  with  a  tin-cup. 
She  was  now  the  widow  of  a  veteran  of 
the  American  Civil  War.  True,  she  spoke 
no  English  and  had  never  been  out  of 
French  Canada.  True,  she  had  married 
the  veteran  only  four  days  before  his 
death,  twenty-two  years  after  the  close 
of  the  war  in  which  he  had  been  a  merce- 
nary. True,  also,  the  veteran  had  had 
another  wife  during  the  war,  and  no  evi- 
dence of  her  death  was  obtainable.  It 
was  true  also  that  the  newly  made  widow 


had  babbled  of  a  previous  marriage  of  her 
own.  True  it  w^as,  too,  that  she  had  mar- 
ried this  husband  when  he  was  eighty-nine 
years  old,  paralyzed,  half-unconscious,  on 
his  death-bed.  It  w^ould  be  difficult  to 
persuade  anybody  but  the  United  States 
Government  of  the  legality  of  a  marriage 
performed  under  such  circumstances. 
But  the  United  States  Government,  justly 
grateful  to  the  preservers  of  the  Union, 
allows  no  doubtful  circumstances  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  doing  them  and  their 
widows  justice. 

Accordingly,  IMatilde  Delair's  applica- 
tion for  a  widow's  pension  (No.  420,  157) 
was  favorably  acted  upon,  and  she  was 
paid  $12,648  by  a  grateful  nation. 

The  law  department  of  the  Pension 
Bureau  indeed  advised  that  Delair's  mental 
condition  at  the  time  of  the  marriage 
be  investigated,  and  that  it  be  certainly 
learned  whether  his  first  wife  were  dead, 
and  whether  the  woman  Guibord  had  a 
husband  living,  and  finally  whether  the 
identity  of  the  wandering  beggar  and 
Frank  Delair,  private,  of  Company  I. 
i8th  Illinois  \'olunteer  Infantry,  was 
clearly  established.  None  of  these  things 
was  done.  A  special  examiner,  F.  M. 
Taylor,  who  went  to  Montreal  and  con- 
ducted a  prehminary  examination  into 
the  case,  came  back  wdth  a  report  throwing 
grave  doubt  upon  it,  whereupon  he  was 
bitterly  attacked  and  recommended  for 
dismissal  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 
General    Green    B.    Raum. 

I  write  this  account  of  the  case  of  Fran- 
cois Delair  and  his  'Svidow"  with  the 
documents  in  the  case  before  me.  It  is 
a  case  illustrative  of  thousands  of  instances 
in  which  the  bounty  of  the  nation  has  been 
and  is  being  poured  out  on  individuals 
who  are  without  the  shadow  of  a  right 
to    its    gratitude. 

A    CATALOGUE    OF    PENSION   FRAUDS 

In  former  articles  of  this  series  the  his- 
tory of  pension  legislation  has  been 
sketched  and  some  of  the  opportunities 
for  fraud  suggested.  It  may  be  as  well 
to  devote  the  present  article  to  specific 
instances.  Here,  then,  will  follow^  a  score 
or  more  —  as  many  as  the  magazine  can 
find  room  for  —  of  illustrative  cases. 
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John  Giesbers,  of  Company  E,  6th 
Wisconsin  Infantry,  was  killed  in  action 
in  1862.  On  October  5,  1888,  a  woman 
calling  herself  Catherine  Giesbers  filed 
application  (No.  381,559),  for  a  pension 
as  the  widow  of  John  Giesbers.  The  fact 
is  that  the  woman  had  been  Giesbers's 
widow  until  October  8,  1872,  when  she 
had  married  Derrick  Millette.  Millette 
had  died  in  1883.  Catherine  forgot  to 
mention  the  circumstance  of  her  second 
marriage,  and  when  her  application  was 
granted,  April  4,  1903,  she  was  paid 
$3,400  to  which  she  had  no  title.  The 
facts  were  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Government,  but  no  effort  has  been  made 
to  recover  the  money,  and  a  criminal  case 
against  the  woman  was  nolled  by  the 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Wisconsin. 

Down  on  a  plantation  in  lower  Miss- 
issippi, there  lived  before  the  war  a  fine 
healthy  Negro  variously  called  Dave 
Moore  and  Dave  Turner.  Dave  took  a 
fancy  to  a  bright  young  Negress  by  the 
name  of  Hannah.  For  a  year  or  two 
before  the  horrors  of  war  broke  over  that 
part  of  Mississippi,  Dave  used  to  go 
to  see  Hannah  pretty  regularly.  When 
the  Turner  plantation  was  overrun,  Dave 
(and  most  of  the  other  Negroes)  went 
with  Union  soldiers  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Vicksburg.  He  enhsted  July  2d,  two 
days  before  Vicksburg  fell,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 17th  died  of  pneumonia.  Hannah  says 
she  visited  him  once  in  camp,  and  that  she 
soon  afterward  heard  about  his  death  — 
''tolerably  late  in  the  fall  of  the  year." 
This  was  in  1863. 

Thirty  years  later  Hannah  (now  gener- 
ally known  as  "Hannah  Johnson")  re- 
membered that  her  real  name  was  ''Han- 
nah Moore''  and  that  she  had  been  married 
to  Dave  Moore  "befor'  de  wah."  She 
said  that  she  recollected  clearly  the  day 
when  the  Rev.  John  Young,  the  old 
colored  preacher,  had  married  them  in  the 
quarters  of  the  Turner  plantation.  At 
first  Hannah  couldn't  recollect  anybody 
who  had  seen  the  marriage,  the  preacher 
being  dead;  but  before  long,  memory 
clearing  in  the  minds  of  her  sister  'Cinda 
Woodson   and   her   friend    Barbara   Wil- 


liams, the  two  swore  over  their  marks 
that  they  were  present  at  the  cere- 
mony. Stephen  Taylor  and  Mary  Dor- 
sey  also  certified  with  their  marks  that 
the  couple  had  the  reputation  of  being 
married  and  that  they  had  had  a  child. 
Interrogated  as  to  why  Hannah  was  re- 
puted to  be  the  wife  of  Wilson  Johnson, 
'Cinda  Woodson  replied  that  that  was 
just  a  joke.  Accordingly,  Hannah 
Moore  was,  on  October  9,  1900,  granted 
a  pension  for  herself  as  the  widow,  and 
for  her  child  (then  thirty-eight  years 
old,  if  living)  as  the  dependent  of 
Dave  Moore.  She  drew  as  her  first 
payment  $4,500.  If  she  is  living,  she 
is  still  enjoying  the  fruits  of  her  country's 
gratitude  —  and  her  tardy  remembrance 
of  her  marriage. 

VARIETIES    OF    "wiDOW"    SWINDLES 

Most  of  the  cases  of  fraud  perpetrated 
by  or  in  behalf  of  veterans'  widows  fall 
into  three  classes:  (i)  Cases  in  which  a 
woman  falsely  swears  that  she  is  the  widow 
of  a  dead  veteran.  (2)  Cases  in  which  a 
real  widow  conceals  the  fact  that  she 
married  a  second  time.  (3)  Cases  in  which 
a  young  woman  marries  an  aged  veteran 
for  the  sake  of  the  pension.  There  are 
infinite  varieties  of  these  general  classes 
of  fraud,  and  there  are  plenty  of  cases 
which  fall  under  none  of  these  classes;  but, 
in  general,  widow-frauds  may  be  grouped 
in  this  way. 

The  marriage  of  a  young  woman  to  an 
aged  soldier  for  the  sake  of  his  pension 
is  not  a  legal  crime,  but  instances  of  it 
are  very  frequently  associated  with 
crimes. 

It  is  a  national  scandal  that  the  neigh- 
borhoods of  Soldiers'  Homes  are  camping- 
grounds  for  women  whose  chief  game  is  to 
catch  a  veteran  and  get  him  before  a  minis- 
ter or  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  be  married 
to  him.  Pension  quarter-days  are  dates 
recognized  at  Soldiers'  Homes  as  occa- 
sions hkely  to  be  followed  by  drunkenness, 
deaths,  and  fake-marriages.  The  veteran 
goes  back  to  the  Home,  but  his  "wife" 
now  has  a  marriage  certificate  which  she 
may  produce  when  the  old  man  dies.  But 
the  business  is  not  confined  to  the  neigh- 
borhoods of  Soldiers'  Homes.     Every  little 
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while  one  may  see  in  the  daily  newspapers         If  this  is  evidence,  how  easy  to  manu- 
an  article  like  this:  facture  it! 


Exhausted  from  his  effort  on  Saturday,  when  he 
left  his  sick-bed  to  marry  Miss  Emma  JM.  IMoore, 
Leon  A.  Canter,  sevent^'-two  years  old,  spent  yesterday 
quietly  in  his  room  at  the  Jewish  Hospital,  refusing 
to  see  callers.  Mrs.  Canter,  who  is  twenty-seven 
years  old,  spent  a  part  of  the  day  with  her  husband. 
Both  refused  to  discuss  the  circumstances  leading  up 
to  their  wedding. 

Sometime  ago,  after  physicians  of  the  hospital 
declared  that  Canter  could  never  be  a  well  man  again, 
Miss  Moore  decided  that  she  would  become  his  bride; 
and,  according  to  Canter,  who  is  well  known  in  G.  A.  R. 
circles  of  the  city,  without  consulting  him  and  without 
his  consent,  she  visited  the  City  Hall  and  procured 
the  necessary  marriage  license. 

The  license  was  issued  on  September  19th,  and  when 
the  supposedly  dying  veteran  heard  of  its  existence 
he  grew  much  excited,  declaring  that  the  young  woman 
had  not  consulted  his  wishes  at  all.  Miss  Moore 
refused  to  discuss  her  action,  even  with  immediate 
members  of  her  family,  but  contented  herself  by  saying 
that  the  marriage  would  take  place. 

Canter  since  that  time  apparently  experienced  a 
change  of  heart,  as  on  Saturday,  when  his  youthful 
friend  drove  to  the  hospital  and  told  him  to  dress  and 
prepare  for  the  ceremony,  he  did  so  without  raising 
any  objections. 

The  ceremony,  which  was  performed  by  Magistrate 
Edward  Haines,  of  Cheltenham,  took  place  at  the 
Moore  home,  1815  Xorth  Twentieth  Street.  At  its 
conclusion  Canter,  after  a  short  rest,  was  taken  back 
to  his  sick-room  in  the  hospital. 
— From  the  Philadelphia  North  Amefican,  Oct.  3, 1910. 

Light  is  thrown  on  this  romantic  mar- 
riage by  the  fact  that  Leon  A.  Canter, 
formerly  of  Company  C,  12th  Regiment, 
New  York  State  Militia  Infantry,  draws 
(if  he  is  still  hving)  a  pension  for  senile 
debiHty  (Certificate  No.  1,050,289). 

Bingham-Lawrence. —  On  July  3,  1864,  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Currey,  Sarah  C.  Lawrence  to  George  W. 
Bingham. 

People  who  read  the  above  notice  in 
The  New  York  World  early  in  November 
wondered  if  a  pair  of  elopers  had  waited 
nearly  half  a  century  to  let  the  world 
know  of  their  wedding.  ]\Ir.  Bingham, 
who  is  now  seventy-two  years  old  and  in 
poor  health,  explained  the  matter  as 
follows : 

"I  wanted  to  be  sure  my  wife  would  get  my  pen- 
sion of  twelve  dollars  a  month,"  he  said,  "and  I 
didn't  want  to  subject  her  to  the  unpleasantness  of  a 
controversy  after  my  death.  But  I  knew  that  there 
was  no  written  proof  of  her  marriage  to  me.  We 
asked  a  lawyer  what  to  do.  He  told  us  that  the  in- 
sertion of  an  'ad'  in  some  paper,  with  witnesses  to 
swear  that  it  had  been  inserted  by  the  proper  persons, 
would  be  suflScient. 

"So  my  wife  put  in  the  notice,  and  that's  all  there 
is  to  it." 


WIDOWS       BY    WHOLESALE 

The  Act  of  June  7,  1888,  removed  all 
Umitations  as  to  the  date  on  which  a 
widow  might  file  her  claim;  that  is,  a 
woman  might  inform  the  Government 
years  after  a  veteran's  death  that  she  was 
his  widow,  and  collect  in  one  sum  a  widow's 
pension  from  the  date  of  his  death.  This 
Act  is  one  of  the  worst  on  the  statute 
book,  one  of  the  most  fruitful  of  fraud, 
and  it  has  resulted  in  the  filing  of  thousands 
of  swindhng  claims.  All  arrearage  legis- 
lation (that  is,  provision  for  the  granting 
of  back  pensions  in  large  lump-sums) 
offers  a  strong  inducement  to  unscrupu- 
lous persons  to  set  up  "a  game"  on  the 
Government. 

This  Act  led  to  organizations  of  criminal 
pension-attorneys  in  no  less  an  enterprise 
than  the  manufacture  of  widows  for  dead 
soldiers.  Already,  in  his  report  of  1899, 
Commissioner  Evans  pointed  out  that  the 
records  of  national  cemeteries  had  been 
brought  into  use  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  names  and  services  of  those  buried 
there.  Women  were  then  hunted  up  who 
would  undertake  to  pose  as  relatives  of 
dead  veterans.  These  women  signed  ap- 
plications; cases  were  made  out  by  means 
of  stock  witnesses,  the  attorneys  pocket- 
ing the  big  first  payment,  leaving  the 
fraudulent  widow  to  draw  the  succeeding 
payments.  Of  course  it  was  practically 
impossible  for  the  Government  to  disprove 
a  marriage  alleged  to  have  taken  place 
thirty  or  forty  years  before. 

An  instance  —  one  of  a  thousand  —  is 
offered  by  the  case  covered  by  Certifi- 
cate No.  256,905,  where  Rosetta  Jackson, 
ahas  Horton,  was  pensioned  in  1889  to 
date  from  1865;  she  represented  herself 
as  the  widow  of  a  soldier  who  had  died  in 
1865,  and  offered  satisfactory  proof  that 
she  was  his  lawful  rehct.  After  she  had 
been  paid  $4,000,  it  was  accidently  dis- 
covered that  she  was  no  relation  to  the 
dead  soldier. 

Certificate  No.  217,001  represents  the 
case  of  another  bogus  widow  who  drew 
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$4,000   from   the    Government.     Rebecca  started  an  investigation.     The  investiga- 

Duckett   posed   as   the   widow  of   James  tors  located  still  another  Thomas  Hardy, 

Duckett,  whom  in  reality  she  had  scarcely  who  had  served  in  the  same  regiment  with 

known.  Monk.     This  third  Thomas  Hardy  was  a 

prosperous  farmer  in  Kansas,  and  he  asked 

A    well-organized    gang    of    swindlers  nothing  of  the  Government,  but  he  was 

operating  in  Tennessee   did   a  successful  needed  for  purposes  of  identification  —  and 

business  in  the  hne  of  Negro  widows  and  so  the  three  were  rounded  up  in  court  in 

bogus  soldiers  in   1897  and   1898.  Nashville.     There   they   were   confronted 

by  Captain  Clarence  W.  Baker,  of  Chicago, 

In  1899,  Commissioner  Evans  caused  an  who  had  commanded  the  colored  company, 

investigation  of  234  claims  from  Tennessee,  In  the  court-room.  Captain  Baker  identi- 

and  it  was  shown  that  in  all  of  them  except  fied  Wash  —  not  as  the  veteran  Thomas 

17  cases  the  alleged  soldier  did  not  per-  Hardy,   but   as   the   regimental  gambler, 

form  the  service  upon  which  the  claim  was  a   professional    card-sharp   who   had   fol- 

based,  or  that  forged,  false,  or  fabricated  lowed  the  regiment,  and  had  been  several 

papers  had  been  filed.     The  names  of  the  times  drummed  out  of  camp.     Wash  per- 

soldiers  were  taken  from  records  of  sol-  persisted  in  his  claim  of  having  been  en- 

diers'    cemeteries.      The    ring-leaders    of  listed.     Whereupon    the  Federal   District 

the  gang  of  pension  attorneys  who  con-  Attorney   had    an   inspiration.    He    sent 

cocted  these  fraudulent  claims  were  J.  A.  across  the  street  to  an  armory  and  had 

Kellogg,  R.  H.  Blanton,  Anderson  Charl-  three  muskets  brought.     The  three  Hardys 

ton,    Rebecca    Starks,    Moses    C.    Davis,  were  stood  in  a  row  before  the  Judge,  and 

alias    Ben    Carver,    and    George    Miller,  Captain  Baker  was  asked   to  put  them 

alias  Washington   Hardy.  through  the  manual  of  arms.     ''Monk"  and 

the    Kansas    farmer   handled    their   guns 

George   Miller  is   worth   a  paragraph,  correctly  and  with  glee,  but  the  big  black 

He  was  a  runner  for  several  pension  at-  fellow    couldn't  remember    the    manual, 

torneys  in  Nashville,  assisting  them  in  the  His  loss  of  memory  sent  him  to  the  Atlanta 

conduct  of  swindling  claims,  and  he  found  Penitentiary, 
the  business  so  easy  that  he  undertook 

to  get  a  pension  for  himself.  Miller  was  Here  are  a  few  more  typical  bogus- 
known  to  many  people  under  the  name  of  widow  claims: 

Washington  Hardy,  and  to  get  his  pension  On  February  23,  1887,  a  Negro  woman 

he   impersonated    Thomas    Hardy,    there  who  called  herself  Alice  Ross  filed  a  claim 

being  a  real  Thomas  Hardy  who  had  served  (under    Certificate    No.   237,678)   on    ac- 

in  a  colored  regiment.  count  of    her  soldier-husband's  death  in 

Now    Washington    Hardy    was    a    big  1864  —  twenty- three  years  previous.     She 

fellow,  six  feet  two  inches  tall  and  big  in  alleged  marriage,  while  in  slavery,  by  a 

proportion.     The  real  Thomas  Hardy  was  customary  ceremony,  to  Nathaniel  Ross, 

scarcely  more  than  five  feet  two  inches  Battery   B,    6th    U.    S.    Colored    Heavy 

in  height,  a  Httle  fellow  looking  like  an  Artillery.     Her  claim  was  allowed.     The 

ape  and  known  in  his  regiment  as  ''Monk"  Negro    woman   was    given    an    arrearage 

Hardy.     When  Washington  Hardy  made  payment   of   $2,352;  later   she   drew,   in 

his  application  for  a  pension  he  accounted  quarterly  instalments,  $1,700  more,  when, 

for  the  discrepancy  in  height  by  declaring  on  being  questioned,   she  admitted   that 

that  he  had  enhsted  when  only  fourteen  she  had  never  been  married  to  the  soldier, 
years  old  and  that  subsequently  he  had 

grown  a  foot.  The  story  was  plausible.  There  used  to  be  a  pension  agent  named 
and  Washington  Hardy  was  granted  a  Mitchell  who  did  a  big  business  in  Wash- 
pension,  ington.     One  of  his  Negro  runners  learned 

All  went  well  until  the  real  Hardy  (who  of  a  black  soldier  who  had  just  died  in  the 

was  living  in  Arkansas)    bethought  him  Freedman's   Hospital,  and   promptly  put 

to  ask  the  Government  for  a  pension,  and  in  an  appHcation  for  a  widow's  pension 
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in  the  name  of  his  own  mother-in-law. 
The  application  was  granted.  The  moth- 
er-in-law dying  shortly  afterward,  a  darky 
friend  who  had  lived  in  the  same  house 
consented  to  continue  the  deception.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  burden  the  page  with 
more  names  and  certificate  numbers, 
but  the  lady  at  present  referred  to  will 
be  remembered  by  the  Honorable  John 
Dalzell  as  his  favorite  cook.  The  Con- 
gressman lost  her  services  when  the  fraud 
was  suspected  —  after  it  had  been  going 
on  for  thirty  years. 

The  claimant  under  Certificate  No. 
158,348,  Phoebe  Wright,  was  pensioned  as 
the  widow  of  Byron  Wright,  (Company  A, 
33d  Wisconsin  Infantry),  from  the  date 
of  his  death,  December  13,  187 1,  with 
allowance  for  two  minor  children.  She 
had  remarried  on  March  4,  1875,  ^^^  ^^^ 
pension  was  discontinued.  Twenty- two 
years  later — in  1897 — she  applied  for  the 
restoration  of  her  pension  as  the  widow  of  a 
soldier,  contending  that  her  second  mar- 
riage was  null  and  void,  as  the  ofl&ciating 
magistrate  was  not  commissioned  to  act 
as  such  until  April  5,  1875.  The  fol- 
lowing year  she  did,  in  fact,  procure  a 
decree  annulling  her  second  marriage. 
Her  claim  against  the  Government  was 
for  arrearage  of  twenty-five  years  —  about 
$4,cxx).  The  claim  was  rejected  under 
Commissioner  Evans,  but  it  was  allowed 
later. 

Under  Certificate  No.  SS,St,^,  Ellen 
Gill,  the  widow  of  a  soldier  who  died  in 
service  in  1862,  was  pensioned  until  her 
remarriage,  August  26,  1870.  Twenty- 
three  years  after  her  remarriage,  and 
thirty-one  years  after  the  soldier's  death, 
she  filed  a  claim  for  a  restoration  of  her 
widow's-pension,  contending  that  her 
second  husband  already  had  a  wife  and 
children,  and  that  her  ^'marriage"  with 
him  was  void.  She  procured  a  decree 
of  annulment  in  February,  1898,  and  re- 
ceived an  arrearage  payment  of  $2,700. 

Is  it  within  the  province  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  compensate 
women  deceived  by  bigamists,  with  the 
payment  of  large  sums  of  money?  If  so, 
by  what  justice  are  these  taken  out  of 


the  appropriation  made  for  pensioning 
soldiers  and  their  widows?  During  the 
many  years  that  these  women  lived  with 
the  second  ''husband,"  they  enjoyed  the 
protection  and  support  of  these  men  and 
were  in  no  need.  It  is  conceivable  that 
on  discovering  that  they  were  not  legally 
remarried,  and  on  separating  from  the 
men  who  have  deceived  them,  they  might 
apply  to  the  Government  for  aid.  It 
might  be  argued  with  better  justice  that 
when  a  soldier's  widow  marries  again  and 
deliberately  surrenders  her  pension,  she 
forfeits  all  shadow  of  a  just  claim  to  pen- 
sion money  during  the  years  when  she 
lived  with  the  second  ''husband." 

PENSIONS    FOR   MARRIED    WOMEN 

But  there  is  this  curious  provision  in  the 
Act  of  June  7,  1888:  a  woman  living  pros- 
perously with  a  second  husband  may  ask 
and  get  from  the  Government  a  lump-sum 
representing  a  widow^s- pension  for  former 
years  during  which  she  had  been  a  sol- 
dier^ s  ividow.  There  are  on  the  pension 
rolls  a  number  of  cases,  inspection  of  which 
will  show:  that  the  soldier's  widow  did 
not  claim  a  pension  until  the  Arrearage 
Act  of  June  7,  1888,  was  passed;  that  in 
the  meantime  she  had  remarried;  that 
then,  however,  she  asked  for  a  pension 
and  obtained  it  —  for  her  claim  was  still 
good  for  the  years  during  which  she  had 
remained  a  widow.  In  some  cases  this 
operated  to  bring  considerable  sums  to  the 
woman  and  her  new  husband.  A  report 
made  by  Commissioner  Evans  cites  the 
case  of  a  captain  who  died  in  1871,  whose 
widow  never  filed  a  claim  until  six  years 
after  her  remarriage  and  twenty-two 
years  after  the  death  of  her  soldier-husband. 
Then,  although  she  was  prosperously 
married,  the  Government  gave  her  nearly 
$4,000,  a  widow's  pension  from  187 1  to 
1887.  Query:  Is  it  the  purpose  of  mili- 
tary pensions  to  comfort  and  aid  needy 
widows  of  veterans,  or  to  present  large 
sums  to  well-to-do  ladies  who  no  longer 
even  bear  the  name  of  their  soldier-hus- 
bands? 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  refer  to  one  or  two 
swindling  claims  that  failed.  Original  No. 
663,748,  was  the  claim  of  the  widow  of  a 
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soldier  who  swore  that  her  husband  died 
from  causes  incurred  "in  the  line  of  duty." 
The  fact  is  that  the  soldier  (Nelson  Parish, 
once  of  G  Company,  54th  Kentucky 
Infantry)  was  murdered  in  1876,  his  body 
thrown  into  a  vacant  house,  the  house 
fired  by  the  murderer  and  consumed, 
though  the  widow  was  able  to  identify 
the  burnt  remains.  The  claimant  (the 
widow,  Susan  Parish)  was  a  witness  in 
the  murder  trial,  and  her  testimony  helped 
to  hang  the  murderer.  She  then  remarried, 
but  on  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  June  7, 
1888,  she  thought  that  she  ought  to  have 
a  pension  for  the  period  between  her  first 
husband's  death  and  her  second  marriage. 
She  supposed  that  the  Bureau  would  be 
satisfied  with  her  statement  that  the  hus- 
band died  of  the  disability  for  which  he  was 
pensioned  —  strangulated  hernia.  It  was 
by  mere  luck  that  some  one  in  the  Bureau 
remembered    the   murder. 

A  widow  in  North  Dakota  actually 
draws  a  pension  for  having  killed  her 
husband  —  or  rather,  to  be  entirely  ac- 
curate, she  is  pensioned  as  the  widow  of  a 
veteran  whom  she  killed.  The  case, 
however,  is  one  calling  for  no  indignation. 
The  man,  although  a  veteran  with  a  good 
record,  was  a  drunken  brute,  and  his  wife, 
a  half-breed  Indian  woman,  killed  him 
in  justified  self-defence. 

A  Pittsburg  woman  in  1894  applied 
for  a  pension,  declaring  that  her  husband, 
who  had  been  a  soldier,  had  committed 
suicide.  She  filed,  with  her  apphcation, 
the  letters  printed  below.  These  pur- 
ported to  have  been  written  by  the  soldier 
in  great  despair  on  the  eve  of  his  suicidal 
act. 

Pittsburg,  January  2,   1893. 
My  Dear  Wife: 

Another  year  beginning  and  we  are  worse  off  than 
last  year.  I  try  to  keep  up  heart  and  hope  on,  but  am 
beginning,  like  you,  to  hate  the  very  sound  of  the  word 
hope  and  each  individual  letter  in  it.  I  am,  what  both 
of  us  are  for  that  matter,  getting  heart  sick  of  this 
never-ending  battle  against  fate,  and  I  came  very 
near  ending  it  to-day.  I  am  living  here  on.  the  bounty 
of  a  friend,  and  even  then  am  unable  to  send  you 
enough  to  buy  your  coal.  I  was  doing  all  in  my  power 
all  day  to  make  some  money  but  without  success,  and 
late  this  afternoon,  while  on  my  way  to  my  lodging 
place,  I  stood  on  the  Sixth  Street  bridge,  and,  looking 
down  into  the  rapid  current  of  the  Allegheny,  I  thought, 
how  easy  to  end  all.     I  know  you  love  me  and  will  be 


true  to  me  while  I  hve,  even  though  in  being  so  you 
suffer  all  the  pangs  of  poverty.  But  you  are  young, 
and,  were  I  out  of  the  way,  would  have  hosts  of  friends 
who  would  not  see  you  suffer,  but  would  help  you 
to  some  good  position.  Even  now,  if  I  were  only 
dead,  there  would  be  no  question  of  discharging  you 
from  your  position,  but,  instead,  advancement  and 
a  higher  salary.  On  the  other  hand,  try  as  I  may, 
every  effort  I  make  only  serves  to  make  my  failure 
more  pronounced. 

What  have  I  to  hold  out  to  you  as  a  reward  for  such 
constancy  as  you  give?  Nothing  but  poverty  that 
becomes  every  year  worse  and  harder  to  bear.  And 
then,  too,  your  relatives  hold  aloof  from  you  on  my 
account.  I  am  certain  my  death  would  end  all  that. 
And,  while  you  would  without  doubt  grieve  for  me, 
your  youth  and  natural  buoyancy  of  spirits  would 
dull  the  edge  of  that  grief,  and  you  would  see  that  my 
last  act  was  the  best  of  my  hfe.  All  this  I  thought 
over,  and  much  more  that  I  cannot  write,  as  I  stood 
there  in  the  cold,  with  the  wind  whisthng  through  my 
thin  clothing.  And  I  turned  to  carry  out  my^resolu- 
tion  and  met,  face  to  face,  a  man  to  whom  I  had  tried 
to  sell  something  during  the  day.  He  remembered 
me  and  stopped  to  talk,  wanting  to  know  why  in  the 
name  of  sin  I  had  come  out  without  an  overcoat, 
I  told  him  the  question  was  so  very  easy  to  answer 
that  almost  any  ten  year  old  school  boy  could  answer 
it  without  a  slate.  You  will  say  it  was  pity,  but  I 
claim  it  was  simply  fate  that  brought  him  there  at 
that  moment  and  prompted  him  to  act  as  he  did. 
Something  in  my  manner  told  more  than  words, 
probably,  for  he  insisted  on  my  accompan3dng  him, 
and  introduced  me  to  some  friends  to  whom  I  made 
some  sales  that  will  enable  me  to  forward,  to-day,  the 
$5.00  which  you  will  receive  by  the  day-after- to- 
morrow's mail.  I  reahzed,  at  once,  that  my  time  had 
not  come,  and  for  the  time,  at  least,  I  must  continue 
to  struggle  on  against  fate  and  the  elements  combined. 
But  I  know  now  that  sooner  or  later  the  end  must 
come  in  this  way,  and  I  write  this,  not  to  send  you  now, 
but  to  be  mailed  to  you  by  strangers  after  my  death. 
It  will  come  during  the  present  year.  Do  you  know 
what  to-day  is  the  anniversary  of?  For  some  strange 
reason  the  remembrance  has  clung  to  me  all  day  long. 
This  is  the  tenth  year  and  fate  will  not  interpose  next 
time. 

Altoona,  June  11,  1893. 
The  day  has  come.  For  ten  days  I  have  struggled  and 
tried  to  conquer  fate,  but  even  the  elements  are  against 
me.  I  got  one  letter  last  Friday  a  week,  dated  May 
30th,  and  mailed  one  to  you  on  the  same  day,  but 
have  heard  nothing  since.  Mr.  Hum  promised  to  be 
here  Thursday  and  take  me  with  him,  but  it  is  Sunday 
and  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  from  him.  I  ex- 
pected to  get  you  some  money,  but,  of  course,  have 
not  been  able  to  do  so.  I  know  you  are  blaming  me 
for  it.  It  is  fooHsh  in  me  to  postpone  the  inevitable. 
I  leave  here  to-morrow  if  fate  does  not  again  intervene. 
Monday's  setting  sun  will  see  you  free  and  a  widow. 
God  bless  you  darling  and  keep  you.  I  cannot  save 
you  any  other  way  from  a  life  of  poverty. 

In  death,  your 

If  there  is"  a  God  may  he  forgive  me  for  what  I  am 
about  to  do.  I  have  struggled  so  hard,  and  am  so 
tired,  so  tired.  I  think  sometimes  I  am  crazy.  I 
have'loved  you  so  dearly  and  that  is  why  I  must  not 
drag  you  down,  down,  down.  It  is  for  your  sake  I 
do  this,  and  to  correct  an  error  made  when  I  was  born. 
Forgive  and  forget  me.     My  children  have  already 

done  the  last. 

Your  worthless 
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If,  as  is  probable,  my  body  shall  be  washed  on  the 
shallows  in  the  river,  toss  it  into  the  nearest  hole  and 
cover  it  over.  Give  no  more  notice  or  care  than  would 
the  bay,  should  the  waters  of  the  river  kindly  and 
mercifully  carry  my  body  so  far. 

While  the  ''widow's"  application  was 
pending,  the  soldier  himself  wrote  from 
a  town  in  Michigan,  asking  for  a  duplicate 
of  his  pension  certificate,  which  he  claimed 
to  have  lost.  He  was  advised  that  the 
certificate  was  in  the  bureau  drawer  in 
his  wife's  home  in  Pittsburg,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  he  go  home  and  get  it. 

The  other  day  Isabella,  wife  of  Jacob 
Logenbaugh,  J.  P.,  of  Ashville,  Ohio, 
died.  She  had  been  for  fifteen  years 
(until  her  death)  drawing  a  pension  as  the 
wiie  of  her  first  husband,  a  soldier  named 
Arebaugh. 

Jane  Hill  applied  for  a  pension  as  the 
widow  of  Edmund  Hill,  Company  D,  14th 
U.  S.  Colored  Heavy  Artillery.  The 
records  of  the  War  Department  showed 
no  Edmund  Hill,  but  did  show  an  Edward 
Hill  on  the  roster  of  this  company.  The 
mistake  was  thought  shght  and  not  a 
vital  one,  and  Jane  Hill's  appHcation  was 
granted  in  May,  1893,  under  Certificate 
No.  373,140;  she  was  rated  at  $8  per 
month  from  December  26,  1873,  and  Si  2 
per  month  from  March  19,  1886.  The 
first  payment  due  her,  covering  these 
arrears,  was  about  $2,200.  Shortly  after 
her  certificate  was  issued,  it  w^as  discovered 
that  Edward  Hill,  of  Company  D,  14th 
U.  S.  Colored  Heavy  Artillery,  was  still 
sufficiently  alive  to  be  himself  applying 
for  a  pension.  Pa>Tnent  of  Jane  Hill's 
pension  was  immediately  suspended,  and 
the  first  payment  was  held  up.  Just  at  this 
time,  December  21,  1893,  ^  proviso  was 
enacted  forbidding  the  Bureau  to  hold 
up  pension  payments  in  suspected  cases. 
The  effect  of  this  Act  was  to  remove  the 
injunction  against  Jane  Hill,  who  now 
drew  her  $2,200  —  or  rather,  a  pension 
attorney  got  the  money.  Jane  was  only 
a  stool-pigeon. 

The  Roscommon  case.  Certificate  No. 
282,562,  was  a  curious  one.  A  soldier 
separated  from  his  wife  before  the  war. 


She  married  another  soldier,  who  died. 
She  became  a  widow-pensioner  in  1867. 
The  same  year  her  first  husband  became 
a  pensioner.  In  1869  the  two  agreed  to  live 
together.  Legally  the  case  was  a  clear 
violation  of  the  Act  of  August  7,  1882, 
which  requires  a  moral  life  on  the  part  of 
the  pensioners — and  yet  the  widow  contin- 
ues to  draw  a  pension  on  account  of  the 
death  of  her  second  husband,  while  she  is 
living  as  a  wife  with  her  divorced  first 
husband,  who  also  draws  a  pension. 

The  marital  compHcations  revealed 
by  a  study  of  the  pension  records  surpasses 
the  wildest  conception  of  the  novelists. 

TYPICAL    IMPOSTORS   AND    FRAUDS 

But  too  much  space  has  already  been 
given  to  ''widow"  frauds.  Here,  then, 
are  a  few  instances  of  swindles  by  veterans 
and  pseudo-veterans  themselves. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  year  19 10,  James 
Greenup,  a  rural  mail-carrier,  has  been 
drawing  a  pension  of  Si  2  a  month  by  the 
impersonation  of  his  dead  brother,  Martin 
Greenup,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War. 
James  Greenup  has  defrauded  the  Govern- 
ment  to   date   in  the  amount  of  $2,500. 

Charles  W.  Marsh,  late  of  Brownstown, 
a  private  in  Company  G,  54th  Indiana 
Infantry,  for  three  months  and  eight 
days'  service  in  1862  has  drawn  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  $4,599  for  chronic 
diarrhoea.  His  is  only  one  of  thousands 
of  cases  of  short-term  men  who  never  saw 
the  enemy  and  never  left  camp,  but  who 
are  given  large  bonuses  by  the  Pension 
Bureau  for  an  alleged  disability  which, 
had  it  actually  existed,  would  have 
carried  them  off  years  ago.  j. 

Frederick  Westerman  (Navy  Inv.  Org. 
No.  33,548),  who  was  on  the  revenue- 
cutter  Jackson  for  five  months  at  the 
close  of  1862,  applied  for  a  pension  on 
April  29,  1892,  alleging  that  the  cutter 
on  which  he  was  employed,  while  not  in 
the  naval  ser\ace,  had  at  one  tim^e  co- 
operated with  the  Navy.  In  June,  1903, 
his  application  was  rejected  on  the  ground 
that  the  cutter  mentioned  never  co- 
operated with  the  Navy.  On  March 
9,  1906,  however,  the  claim  was  allowed, 
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to  date  from  his  original  application,  at 
$12  per  month.  The  first  payment  was 
more    than    $2,000. 

A  former  article  referred  actually  to  the 
case  of  a  man  pensioned  for  deafness  who 
was  found  operating  a  telephone  exchange. 
This  was  not  fanciful;  the  man  was  W. 
P.  Davis,  and  he  was  employed  in  the 
Pension  Bureau. 

Investigating  a  pension  question  of 
1895,  it  is  incidentally  noticed  that  the 
Rev.  John  J.  Littler,  of  Company  G,  3d 
Iowa  Infantry,  is  drawing  a  pension  under 
the  General  Law  (which  requires  disabil- 
ity), when  the  medical  certificate  of  exam- 
mination  shows  that  he  is  a  perfectly 
sound  man.  His  certificate  number  is 
432,022.  Also  that  William  A.  Moore 
(Certificate  No.  400,453),  for  a  short  time 
of  Company  C,  58th  Indiana  Infantry,  is 
at  that  time  drawing  a  pension  under  the 
same  law,  although  his  disability  is  certi- 
fied to  have  ceased. 

George  W.  Perkins,  Company  B,  3d 
North  Carolina  Mihtary  Infantry  (Cer- 
tificate No.  122,696),  was  pensioned  under 
the  Act  of  July  14,  1862  (the  General  Law) 
for  a  wound  alleged  to  have  been  received 
in  service.  Later  the  Bureau  was  informed 
that  the  injury  was  not  received  in  service, 
and  a  special  examiner  who  was  sent 
out  reported  against  the  continuance 
of  the  pension.  It  was  established  by 
conclusive  testimony  that  Perkins  re- 
ceived his  wound  while  engaged  with  a 
band  of  marauders  in  despoiling  families 
whose  male  members  were  absent,  serving 
either  with  the  Union  or  the  Confederate 
army.  It  was  shown  further  that,  al- 
though his  record  of  enlistment  and  dis- 
charge was  formally  correct,  Perkins  had 
never  served  in  the  ranks  of  his  company. 
His  name  was  dropped,  and  his  pension 
discontinued.  George  W.  Perkins  is  to-day, 
nevertheless,  a  pensioner  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Act  of  February  6,  igoy. 

During  the  last  twelve  months  several 
hundred  clerks  have  been  busy  '' house- 
cleaning"  in  the  Pension  Bureau.  It  is 
an  impressive  structure,  that  Pension 
Bureau  —  sometimes     known     as    '^  The 


Narional  Hand-out  Office."  They  say  it  is 
the  largest  brick  structure  in  the  world; 
certainly  it  is  big  enough.  Inside  it  looks 
like  a  squared  Colosseum,  its  vast  roofed 
court  surrounded  by  four  great  buildings, 
each  in  itself  a  city  of  small  offices  rising 
tier  on  tier.  You  realize  the  vastness 
of  the  pension  business  as  you  wander 
through  its  galleries  —  dark  documental 
catacombs,  lined  from  floor  to  ceihng  with 
pigeon-holed  bundles  of  yellow  papers  — 
sworn  claims  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 
A  sense  of  reverence  steals  over  you,  of 
awe  in  the  presence  of  these  records  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  soldiers  of  the  RepubHc. 
The  executive  force  of  the  Bureau  does  not 
share  this  sentiment.  A  Commissioner 
said  to  his  deputy; 

''We  need  more  room." 

The  deputy's  answer  became  a  classic 
in  the  office : 

"Let's  burn  a  few  tons  of  perjury  from 
the  upper  gallery." 

So  for  a  year  they  have  been  sorting 
over  the  records;  they  have  thrown  away 
more  than  one  hundred  "tons  of  perjury." 

Among  the  papers  discarded  the  day 
on  which  this  article  was  being  completed 
was  the  following  letter: 

District  of  Indiana, 
United  States  Attorney's  Office, 

Chas.  L.  Holstein, 

U.  S.  Dist.  Attorney, 
Lucien  H.  Richardson,  Assistant. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May  31,  1886. 
Hon.  J.  A.  Bentley, 

Commissioner  of  Pensions, 
Washington,  D.   C. 

Sir: — Dr.  Augustus  C.  Schmidt  to-day  called  at  this 
office  and  made  the  following  statement  in  regard  to 
claim  for  pension  of  one  Michael  Long,  of  New 
Augusta,  Marion  Co.,  Ind. 

Said  Long  was  granted  a  pension  for  injury  to  the 
left  hip,  alleged  by  him  in  his  declaration  to  have  been 
received  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  soldier 
in  the  war  of  1861. 

Dr.  Schmidt  states  that  the  injury  was  received  by 
Long  in  a  street  brawl  or  fight  in  this  city,  shortly 
after  his  enlistment,  and  not  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  as  a  soldier,  and  that  Long  was  in  the  army  oply 
a  short  time,  being  discharged  shortly  after  said  disa- 
bility was  so  incurred. 

The  Doctor  says  this  is  a  matter  of  common  rumor 
in  the  neighborhood  where  Long  resides  and  that  the 
latter  has  admitted  the  fact  to  him  in  private  conversa- 
tion. 

A  few  months  ago,  when  Long  wished  to  apply  tor 
an  increase  of  pension,  he  requested  Dr.  Schmidt  to 
make  a  certain  affidavit  in  connection  therewith  and 
offered  him  $25.00  to  do  so,  but  the  Doctor  declined. 
He  has  since  heard  that  Dr.  McDonald   of  Augusta, 
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Ind.,  did  make  such  affidavit  and  that  the  increase  was 
allowed. 

The  names  of  the  following  witnesses  are  given  by  Dr.  S : 
George  Bear,     Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Dr.  L.  Loftin, 

Dr.  Purdy,         New  Augusta,  Ind. 
Mr.  Davis,         Old  Augusta,   Ind. 
JohnDarUng,      "       "       " 
Dr.  McDonald,   "      "       " 
Benj.  C.  Wright,  IndianapoUs,  Ind.,  was  the  Claim 
Agent  of  pensioner. 

Upon  inquir>'  at  the  Pension  Office  here,  I  find  that 
the  certificate  number  of  said  pensioner's  claim  js 
106,607. 

I  know  nothing  personally  of  the  facts  stated  herein, 
nor  am  I  acquainted  with  the  informant,  Dr.  Schmidt, 
but  have  reported  the  matter  as  above  to  you,  as  in 
duty  bound. 

Very  respectfully, 

Charles  L.  Holstein, 

U.S.  Dist.  Att. 

per  L.  H.  Richardson, 
Asst. 

A  reference  to  the  remaining  papers  in 
the  case  of  Michael  Long  shows  that  no 
attention  whatever  was  paid  to  the  United 
States  District-Attorney's  letter;  that 
Long  continued  to  draw  his  pension  in  spite 
of  it,  and  that  since  it  was  received  by 
the  Pension  Bureau,  Long's  stipend  has 
been  increased.  Michael  Long,  of  New 
Augusta,  Marion  County,  Ind.  (Certificate 
No.  106.607),  was  enlisted  December  12, 

1863,  and  discharged  October  26,  1864. 
He  was  admitted  to  a  pension  under  the 
General  Law,  November  2,  1870,  at  S8, 
for  injury  to  his  left  hip  from  October  27, 

1864.  The  allowance  was  increased  to 
$18  from  December  6,  1876;  to  S24 
from  December  5,  1877;  to  $36  from 
March  23,  1881 ;   to  S50  from  July  24,  1895. 

SOME    CONVICTED    THIEVES 

The  Federal  prisons  contain  a  good  many 
pension  swindlers  whose  very  presence 
there  is  evidence  of  the  laxness  with  which 
the  people's  money  is  given  away  to  almost 
anybody  who  applies  for  it  on  the  ground 
of  service  in  the  army.  The  Federal 
con\-icts  ser\'ing  terms  for  pension  frauds 
were  prosecuted  only  after  they  had  been 
drawing  pensions;  they  were  brought  to 
justice  by  some  accidental  slip  or  in  con- 
sequence of  some  information  furnished 
the  Pension  Bureau  through  some  outside 
source.  It  is  not  fair  to  blame  the  Pension 
Bureau  for  allowing  bogus  veterans  to 
get  on   the  rolls.     True,   the  Bureau   at 


times  has  been  under  the  administration  of 
unscrupulous  Commissioners,  like  Dudley, 
Tanner,  and  Raum;  it  has  always  been 
a  political  machine,  and  a  good  many  of 
its  clerks  and  employees  are  incompetent 
and  lazy.  Still,  it  would  be  altogether 
unfair  to  blame  the  Bureau  alone.  The 
fault  lies  in  the  whole  system  —  in  the 
inconsistent  and  extravagant  legislation; 
in  the  general  sentiment  which  requires 
that  the  laws  be  interpreted  in  the  most 
Hberal  spirit;  in  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment safeguards  itself  with  no  machinery 
for  investigating  claims  and  accepts  ex- parte 
evidence  without  proper  examination. 

In  1905,  Charles  H.  Hannum,  of  Media, 
Pa.,  filled  out  the  regular  papers  applying 
for  a  pension.  He  swore  that  he  enhsted  on 
September  6, 1861,  served  with  CompanyD, 
97th  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  in  many  en- 
gagements, was  promoted  First  Sergeant, 
and  was  honorably  discharged  December 
19,  1864.  The  records  of  the  War  De- 
partment showed  that  Charles  H.  Hannum 
had  served  as  was  stated ;  and,  within  a  few 
months  after  his  apphcation  was  filed, 
Hannum  was  drawing  his  $12  a  month 
from  the  Government.  When  the  Act 
of  1907  was  passed,  granting  $15  a  month 
to  pensioners  seventy  years  of  age,  Hannum 
applied  for  an  increase.  Hardly,  however, 
had  his  application  papers  reached  Wash- 
ington when  there  came  in  an  original 
application  for  a  pension  from  a  Charles 
H.  Hannum  of  Philadelphia.  The  war 
record  sw^orn  to  by  this  Charles  H.  Hannum 
was  the  same  as  that  in  which  the  Hannum 
of  Media  had  obtained  his  pension  several 
years  before.  The  briefest  investigation 
showed  that  there  were  in  fact  two  men 
by  the  name  of  Charles  H.  Hannum,  but 
that  he  of  Media  (a  cousin  of  the  real 
veteran)  had  remained  at  home  until  the 
war  was  over.  His  only  ser\dce  is  that 
which  he  is  now  rendering  —  in  the 
Federal  Prison  at  Atlanta. 

For  every  case  of  fraud  detected,  it  may 
safely  be  assumed  that  there  are  dozens 
undetected,  since  it  is  only  by  accident 
that  impostors  are  exposed.  There  was 
a  case  soime  years  ago  of  a  man  who  had 
put  in  no  less  than  twenty-one  applications 
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for  pensions;  he  had  been  his  own  princi-  any  knowledge  as  to  their  contents,  one 

pal  and  witnesses  under  different  names  of  the  witnesses  remarking  that  he  didn't 

in  every  one  of  them.     He  was  detected  consider  it  wrong  to  sign  any  paper  to 

by  accident;  he  had  drawn  one  payment  assist  a  person  to  get  a  pension  from  the 

on  one  claim  and  other  claims  were  pro-  United   States   Government, 
gressing  when  it  chanced  that  two  of  his 

affidavits    reached    the    Fourth    Deputy  A.  L.  Drummond,  for  many  years  chief 

Auditor's  Ofhce  at  so  nearly  the  same  time  of  the   Government  Secret  Service    once 

that  they  lay  side  by  side  on  his  desk  and  suggested   to  a  number  of   Congressmen 

the    identity    of    handwriting    attracted  the    establishment    of    a    Secret    Service 

attention.  Department  in  the  Pension  Bureau. 

William  A.  Munson,  notary  public  and  Drummond  said:  ''I  told  the   Members 

pension  agent  of  Providence,  R.  I.  drew  ^^  Congress  that  if  that  body  would  appro- 

nineteen    pensions    regularly    for    years.  M^^^  $100,000  for  the  establishment  of  an 

The  Government  paid  him  about  $20,000.  investigating  bureau  attached  to  the  Pension 

Munson  usually  kept  the  pension  certifi-  9^^^  ^^^  P^^  the  Government  Secret  Service 

cates  of  his  clients  in  his  ofhce,  and  exe-  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^*^'  ^  believed  T  could  in  the  first 

cuted  the  quarterly  vouchers  for  the  pen-  y^^^ .  ^^^^^^  ^he  pension  payments  twenty 

sioners.     One  by  one  the  pensioners  died,  ^^ll^ons  of  dollars.'' 

Munson  continued  to  execute  the  vouchers,  "  rating  "  disabilities 

forging   the  name   of   the  pensioner  and  t  1  m- 

usually  that  of  the  identifying  witnesses.  ^^f  reliabihty  of  the  reports  of  medical 

He  kept  up  the  practice  until  checks  for  ^^^"'IJl^^S  boards,  as    to    the    degree    of 

sixteen    dead    pensioners    were    regularly  disabihty   found,  may  be  gathered  from 

coming  to  him,  besides  checks  for  three  ?  test-case  made  by  Commissioner  Evans 

pensioners  who  had  remarried  and  ceased  ^^  ^^^S-     He  requested  one  applicant  for 

to  be  entitled  to  them.     Among  the  bene-  a  pension  to  go  successively  before  four 

ficiaries    was    Munson's    aunt.     She    had  different   raedical   boards.     Each   one   of 

died  in  1887,  but  he  continued  to  draw  ^^^^^  boards  examined  the  candidate  and 

her   pension    until    1897.     He    also    con-  [^ported  its  findmg.     The  finding  it  may 

tinued  to  draw  for  five  years  the  pension  ^^e  remarked,  was  unanimous  in  all  cases; 

of  his  sister  after  she  had  died  in  his  own  ^^^'^  ^^.^  ^j^  minority  in  any  case.     Briefly 

house    in    1892.     Munson's    most    useful  summarized,    the    four    results    were    as 

stock  witness  was  a  forger  named  Cor-  lo^j^ws.                                          ,.-,.,., 

nelius  Draoer  ^^  board  found  no   ratable  disability. 

*  Another  found  disability  estimated  at 

George  P.  McClay,  a  pension  attorney  $8  per  month, 

of   Charleston,    S.    C.,    father   of   several  Another    found    a   disability,   carefully 

hundred    claims,    spent   his    time   in   his  described  it,  and  rated  it  at  $17  per  month, 

office  preparing  evidence  for  his  fraudulent  The  other  board  estimated  disabilities 

clients.     On  one  day  each  week  Solomon  at  $24  per  month. 

Brown,  barber  and  notary  public,  would  Same  man,  same  conditions,  same  in- 
come to  McClay's  office  and  take  the  structions  —  and  four  so  widely  varying 
papers  to  his  barber-shop,  sign  the  jurats,  reports,  all  within  forty-eight  hours, 
and  impress  his  seal  thereon  without  In  1888  Commissioner  Black,  as  has 
having  sworn  or  seen  the  signers.  Forgery,  been  told  in  another  chapter,  undertook 
false  impersonation,  false  certification,  the  to  re-rate  thousands  of  cases.  No  new 
procuring  of  perjured  testimony  by  pro-  evidence  was  taken;  ratings  were  arbi- 
fessional  witnesses,  were  among  the  crimes  trarily  increased,  the  increases  were  made 
which  these  agents  committed.  McClay  applicable  backward,  and  checks  for  large 
was  indicted.  During  the  trial  a  number  sums  were  given  to  political  and  personal 
of  his  witnesses  (both  men  and  women)  friends.  His  successor  continued  the  prac- 
testified  that  they  had  signed  papers  at  his  tice  and,  though  it  was  stopped,  the  benefici- 
request   singly   and   in    bunches   without  aries  still  enjoy  the  unwarranted  increases. 
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Colonel  Powell,  who  weighed  about 
240  pounds  and  was  known  in  Chatta- 
nooga (where  he  was  the  prosperous 
manager  of  a  rolling-mill)  to  be  as  healthy 
a  specimen  of  mankind  as  you  may 
look  upon,  was  (between  March  2  2d  and 
March  24th,  when  the  48-hour  cases  were 
being  jammed  through)  put  on  the  pension 
roll  for  total  disability  and  presented  with 
$8,000  arrearage. 

William  Shakespeare  —  not  the  bard 
of  Avon,  but  General  William  Shakespeare 
of  Kalamazoo,  ^.lich.  —  was  one  of  the 
totally  disabled  veterans  who  (supposed 
to  be  confined  to  bed  and  under  constant 
medical  attendance)  was  given  $72  per 
month.  General  Shakespeare,  when  his 
increase  was  going  through,  gave  a  high 
pension-official  ocular  demonstration  of 
his  total  disability  by  jumping  into  a 
high  box  buggy  with  the  agility  of  a 
school-boy. 

General  Charles  Grosvenor  of  Ohio  is 
pensioned  for  total  disability,  at  the  rate 
of  $30  per  month.  The  Ohio  Congress- 
man was  presented  with  an  arrearage 
pa}Tnent  of  $5,000,  which,  however,  his 
modesty  coupled  with  his  nice  apprecia- 
tion of  public  sentiment  did  not  permit 
him  to  retain.  General  Grosvenor's  ap- 
plication for  a  pension  was  contrasted 
with  his  application  for  life  insurance  in 
an  article  in  the  Xew  York  Times  which 
occasioned  him  no  little  vexation,  and  gave 
the  rest  of  the  world  no  little  amusement. 


Most  Pension  Bureau  employees  know 
something  of  the  case  of  Mary  Blaisdell, 
known  as  "The  Minnesota  Blizzard." 
Her  husband,  or  the  man  she  claimed  as 
such,  served  in  a  Minnesota  regiment,  and 
after  the  war  was  allowed  a  pension  ot 
$2  per  month  for  rheumatism.  This 
was  gradually  increased  to  $24  a  month. 
Then  Mary  had  him  adjudged  insane  and 
herself  appointed  guardian,  and  as  such 
she  claimed  and  was  allowed  an  increase 
to  S50  a  month,  and  later  on  to  $72  a 
month.  In  spite  of  two  special  investiga- 
tions, the  fact  that  this  was  a  fraudulent 
claim  was  disregarded  until  a  change  of 
party  administration.  Lochren,  President 
Cleveland's  Commissioner,  had  Blaisdell's 
pension  cut  to  its  former  rheumatism 
basis.  Blaisdell  died,  but  the  woman 
who  had  manipulated  the  fraud  got  her 
Congressman  to  get  her  a  pension  of  $24 
per  month  as  an  army  nurse.  On  the 
papers  in  this  case,  now  before  me,  a 
former  Commissioner  of  Pensions  has 
written:  "It  is  doubtful  if  she  ever  nursed 
a  day.  She  was  a  camp-follower,  a 
hanger-on  at  Ft.  Snelling." 

It  would  seem  superfluous  to  add  com- 
ment to  such  a  recital  as  this  —  which  the 
limits  of  space  alone  cut  short.  Here  are 
definite  cases,  with  names  and  dates, 
illustrative  of  a  few  of  the  t}'pes  of  theft 
of  which  the  Government  is  the  constant 
victim,  a  few  of  the  kinds  of  disgrace  which 
hideously  blot  the  nation's  roll  of  honor. 


[Mr.   Hales  next  article  iinll  deal  with   Private  Pension 

by   the    thousand. 


Acts  —  which  pass   Congress 


TEN  YEARS  OF  OKLAHOMA 


BY 


B.  F.  YOAKUM 

[CHAIRilAN   OF  THE   BOARD   OF  THE  ST.   LOUIS  AND   SAN  FRANCISCO  RAILROAOj 


THEY  are  building  a  new  nation  in  in  history  was  ever  built.     In  that  vast 

the   Southwest,    and    they   build  area  whose  commercial  corners  are  New 

it  faster  and  on  sounder  founda-  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Denver, 

tions   than  any  other  such   development  and  El  Paso,  there  is  not  a  state  (and  but 
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few  counties)  where  economic  progress  is  second    decade,    particularly    toward    its 

not  going  on  at  a  rapid  pace.  end,  this  condition  changed  rapidly.  The 

Oklahoma    hes   in    the    centre    of    this  jobbing-house    became    a   home    factory, 

new  nation  that  is  building.     To  write  a  The  branch  house  put  up  a  plant  and 

twenty-year    sketch    of    the    progress    of  began  to  make  Oklahoma  goods  for  sale 

that  land  would  be  to  tell  its  economic  in  Oklahoma.     The  extensive  up-to-date 

history.     To  sketch  a  single  decade  is  to  packing-houses  owned  by  the  large  packers 

summarize    the    tendencies,    the    forces,  of  Chicago,  who  saw  the  advanced  condi- 

the  energy  in  bringing  and  the  resources  tion  of  the  growing  territory,  are  giving 

that   have   raised    this   whole    Southwest  Oklahoma  a  home-market  for  their   hogs 

out  of  the  wilderness  into  the  front  rank  and  cattle. 

of  agricultural  states  and  started  it  upon  To-day   this    new    industrial    function 

the    road    toward    complete    agricultural,  is  driving  forward  the  cities  of  the  state, 

industrial,  and  commercial  development.  Oklahoma  has  become  a  modern  city  of 

I  knew  Oklahoma  in  the  raw  —  a  land  64,000;  Muskogee  has  grown  to  25,000;  in 

guarded  and  fenced  against  the  armies  of  one  section  $60,000,000  is  said  to  be  in- 

progress.     Ten  years  ago,  Oklahoma  was  invested    in    industrial    and    commercial 

hardly  started.     In  the  census  report  for  enterprises.     Four  years  ago  the  statistic- 

1900,  only  seven  towns  were  named  that  al  abstract  of  the  United  States  did  not 

had  more  than  2,500  inhabitants,  and  only  include     Oklahoma   in    the    twelve    dis- 

two    (Guthrie    and    Oklahoma  City)   had  trie ts  included  in  the ''Western  Division" 

more  than  5,000.     They  were  about  even,  of  the  clearing-houses  of  the  land.    In  1909 

with  10,000  each.  it  ranked  fourth  in  that  Division,  exceeded 

To-day  the  land  is  dotted   with   cities  only  by  Omaha,  Denver,  and  Wichita, 

which  have  sprung  from  the  raw  prairie.  AH  this,  in  a  land  that  a  few  short  years 

Some,  hke  Tulsa  and  Sapulpa,  are  children  ago  was  nothing  but  a  paradise  for  grazers 

of  industrial  growth,  clustering  about  the  and   Indian   hunters,   fills   even   those   of 

great    oil-fields.     Others,    like    Oklahoma  us  who  know  the  land  with  astonishment. 

City,    Muskogee,     Okmulgee,     Shawnee,  Twenty  years   ago   there  were  only  ap- 

Vinita,  Ardmore,  Enid,  Lawton,  and  Chick-  proximately  60,000  people   Hving   in   the 

asha  are  market-centres  for  rich  counties,  territory    occupied    by    the    five    Indian 

not  to  speak  of  the  manufacturing  that  tribes  —  the  Creeks,    Cherokees,    Chicka- 

seems  to  come  so  naturally  to  these  cities  saws,   Choctaws,  and    Seminoles  —  which 

of  the  big  Southwest.  now  compose  the  state.     Ten   years   ago 

For,  unlike  most  of  the  new  lands,  the  its    population    was    less    than    400,000; 

period  between  the  first  agricultural  de-  to-day     it     approaches     2,000,000.     The 

velopment  and  the  final  plunge  into  in-  character  of  the  new  population  rises  with 

dustrial  pursuits  is  very  short  in  Oklahoma,  the  years.     It  is  but  a  Httle  time  since  the 

In  most  sections,  the  jobber  and  the  small  land  "runner"  was  the  typical  Oklahoma 

branch-house  of  the  bigger  city  have  held  settler.     To-day  nearly  all  the  free  land 

the  markets  for  a  generation,   while  the  is  gone. 

lands  were  brought  beneath  the  plough.  In  1902,  settlers  took  up  4,400,000  acres 
Here  in  Oklahoma,  as  in  Texas,  this  transi-  of  public  land  under  homestead  regula- 
tion stage  has  been  cut  to  a  minimum,  tions.  In  1909,  the  acreage  taken  up 
In  Oklahoma  City,  for  instance,  imme-  had  shrunk  to  266,000.  To-day  the 
diately  following  the  first  swift  rush  of  arriving  settler  brings  with  him  cash  to 
agricultural  settlers,  the  jobbers  and  the  buy  his  land  and  cash  to  start  workmg 
small  branch-houses  flocked  together  into  it.  It  is  no  longer  a  poor  man's  country, 
the  new  city.  Its  population  in  the  first  though  probably  the  poor  farmer  has  as 
decade  ran  from  nothing  to  ten  thousand,  good  a  chance  here  as  anywhere  else  m 
fed  by  the  purely  marketing  functions  the  United  States.  ^ 
of  dealers  who  sold  factory  products  The  pioneering  days  are  gone,  and  with 
made  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  them  has  gone  the  reckless,  restless  spirit 
the  whole  industrial   East.     But   in   the  of   the  wild   new   country.     Here,   as  in 
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Texas,  sound  business  principles  are  com- 
ing to  the  front  to  take  their  place  in  the 
government  and  conduct  of  the  state 
and  of  the  city,  in  the  form  of  legislative 
enactments,  of  municipal  ordinances,  of 
state  principles  for  the  control  and  regula- 
tion of  commerce,  industry,  and  transpor- 
tation. There  have  doubtless  been  some 
mistakes,  but  they  have  been  errors  of 
judgment,  not  of  intention.  The  people 
of  the  group  of  Southwestern  States  have 
searched  all  lands  for  guidance  in  framing 
their  laws  and  regulations.  To  that  end 
the  best  of  their  leaders  are  working,  and 
back  of  them  is  the  will  of  the  people 
themselves,  in  city  and  in  country. 

The  mainspring  of  it  all,  of  course,  is 
the  farm.  From  the  beginning,  the  rel- 
atively small  farm  has  been  the  rule 
in  this  country,  the  unit  of  i6o  acres  pre- 
vailing. That  was  the  size  of  the  home- 
stead farm,  and  the  country  has  not  yet 
begun  to  make  any  change. 

When  you  cut  a  rich  land  up  into 
quarter-sections  or  less  —  you  get  a  pretty 
thickly  populated  region.  In  Oklahoma, 
the  population  grows  denser  year  by  year. 
Even  now  hardly  a  quarter  of  its  farm- 
area  is  actually  in  cultivation,  and  as  this 
figure  grows  larger  every  year  the  popula- 
tion increases  rapidly.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  in  the  Southwest  still,  and  there 
is  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt  that  the 
next  decade  will  more  than  duphcate  the 
record  of  the  last  one. 

Last  year  they  marketed  from  the  farms 
of  this  new  state  more  than  $120,000,000 
worth  of  products.  Almost  everything 
that  grows  in  the  United  States  was  in- 
cluded in  the  hst,  and  in  large  amounts. 
Corn  led,  of  course.  Close  behind  came 
cotton,  winter  w^heat,  alfalfa,  and  small 
grains.  Products  of  the  dairy  and  the 
orchard  are  at  the  top  of  the  hst  in  some 
counties.  This  is  the  boast  of  the  true 
Oklahoman  —  that  everything  that  grows 
is  native  to  his  state.  The  farmer  from 
a  one-crop  country,  coming  into  this  re- 
gion, soon  adapts  himself.  Instead  of 
his  sweeping  fields  of  wheat  or  corn,  or 
grass,  he  makes  himself  a  farm  that 
is  a  httle  of  everything.  Cotton  and 
corn  grow  side  by  side.  A  patch  of 
alfalfa,  a  block  of  orchard,  a  stretch  of 


well-stocked  pasture,  a  garden  of  vege- 
tables for  the  market,  a  dairy  herd,  a 
poultry-yard  —  here  we  have  harked  back 
to  the  old-fashioned  farming,  but  it  is  done 
with  the  intensity  and  science  of  the 
new. 

Looking  forward  into  to-morrow,  I  feel 
confident  for  Oklahoma.  I  see  its  de- 
posits of  good  coal,  its  great  oil-fields,  its 
hundreds  of  square  miles  of  gas-lands,  its 
raw  hills  of  asphalt  rock,  its  untouched 
glass-sand  deposits,  driving  it  onward  in 
the  industrial  race  side  by  side  with 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  I  know  its 
rolling  plains  and  valleys  and  what  they 
may  yield  in  time  to  come,  under  intensive 
cultivation.  In  the  very  infancy  of  the 
state,  they  have  established,  for  the  mak- 
ing of  the  future  of  the  land,  schools  and 
colleges  that  teach  the  boys  and  girls  the 
fundamentals  of  the  finest  farming  in 
the  w^orld.  In  time  —  and  not  so  long  — 
the  state  may  stand  with  Iowa  in  the 
per-acre  production  of  its  farms,  and  in 
the  value  of  its  acres  to  the  buyer. 

Only,  like  every  land  where  much  is 
to  be  done,  the  state  calls  aloud  for  capital 
and  men.  Hardly  an  acre  of  its  broad 
area  cannot  be  cultivated  —  and  only 
a  quarter  of  it  has  felt  the  plough. 
Bilhons  of  tons  of  raw  industrial  material 
lines  its  hills  and  fills  its  wooded  water- 
courses. To  its  conversion  the  capital 
of  all  the  world  must  be  invited. 

Oklahoma  is  better  served  with  rail- 
roads than  North  Dakota,  Maine,  Florida, 
Nebraska,  or  Washington,  on  a  basis  of 
the  number  of  miles  of  road  per  hundred 
square-miles  of  area.  That  is  a  good  deal 
to  have  done  in  so  short  a  time,  but  more 
remains  to  be  done.  Iowa  has  more  than 
twice  as  much  railroad  service,  and  Ohio 
more  than  three  times  as  much,  on  the 
same  basis.  Before  Oklahoma  can  begin 
to  reach  out  toward  its  fullest  grow^th,  the 
railroad  mileage  of  the  state  will  be  three 
times  what  it  is  to-day.  To  do  that,  much 
money  will  be  necessary.  Here  is  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  of  to-morrow  in 
the  whole  Southwest,  but  the  same  men 
who  are  pushing  forward  the  upbuilding 
will  make  investments  safe  under  regula- 
tions that  will  properly  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  public. 


I  ■■s^iif^'i- 
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The  complete  water  service  and  fire  protection  for  this  pubhshing  plant  is  furnished  by  the  Kewanee  Sy=ten 

of  Water  Supply 

TEN   YEARS'  DE\  ELOPMENT 
IN  WATER   SUPPLY 


A  STORY  OF  THE  WOXDERFt  L  PROGRESS  MADE  IN  TEN  YEARS— A  RECORD  OF  ACHIEVE- 
MENT— HOAV  OLD  FASHIONED  METHODS  HAVE  BEEN  REPLACED— 
WHAT  THE  MODERN  SYSTEM  MEANS 

BY 

SCIPIO   CRAIG 


HE  ten  years'  span, 
measuring  the  life  of 
The  World's  Work, 
has  seen  more  improve- 
ments in  isolated  water 
supply  plants  than  all 
the  centuries  which  have 
intervened  since  Moses  smote  the  rock 
in  the  wilderness.  Since  the  dawn  of  re- 
corded time  man's  mind  had  been  tied 
to  the  axiom  that  "Water  runs  down 
hill."  If  it  couldn't  he  found  ''up  hill" 
it  had  to  be  put  up  hill,  and  if  there  was 
no  natural  hill,  an  artificial  one  must  be 
made.  Running  water  and  the  force  of 
gravity  were  so  closely  associated  in  the 
mind  of  man  that  it  was  almost  treason 
to  nature  to  think  of  using  some  other 
force. 

At  the  time  when  the  proud  parents  of 
The  World's  Work  were  listening  to 
its  first  faint  cries,  somie  young  men  out 


OLD  TIME  METHODS 
No  one  wants  the  water  up  in  the  air  and  no  one  wants  to 
look  at  the  tower" 


The   Woeld's  Work  Adyertisep 


TEX    YEARS     DEVELOP Af EN T   IX    WATER   SUPPLY 


A  FOUNTAIN  REQUIRES  STRONG  PRESSURE 
Beauty  or  utility,  fountains  and  water  gardens,  fire  service  and  sanitary  uses- 
System  cares  for  all  alike 


-The  Kewanee 


in  an  Illinois  prairie  town  were  trying  to 
convince  a  doubting  world  that  water 
would  run  up  hill  just  as  well  as  down,  if 
supplied  with  the  proper  paraphernalia 
and  encouraged  with  the  proper  push. 
There  were  no  hills  in  that  town  and  they 
had  to  drill  1400  feet  for  water.     It  seemed 


virgin 


rock?  Why  put  it  on  a  tower? 
No  one  wanted  to  use  it,  up  there,  and  no 
one  wanted  to  look  at  the  tower.  Was 
gravity  the  only  force  in  nature?  There 
was  air  in  the  tanks.  If  it  couldn't  get 
out  when  the  water  came  in,  it  would 
be   pushed   into   a   corner   and   it  would 


too  bad  to  take  this  pure  cold  water,  fresh     push  back;  and  that  pushing  back  of  the 


from  the  St.  Peter's  sand-stone,  and  spread 
it  out  in  a  reservoir  to  collect  dust  and 
disease  germs,  or  put  it  up  on  a  tov.er  to 
broil  and  freeze  'alternately.  Why  not 
put  it  in  ah  air  tight  steel  tank  where  it 
would  remain  as  fresh  and  pure  as  in  the 


air  would  deliver  the  water  through  a 
system  of  piping,  just  as  well  as  the  force  of 
gravitation  or  the  direct  action  of  a  pump. 
And  so  The  Kewanee  System  of  Water 
Supply  was  born,  and  another  peaceful 
revolution  started. 


I 


\ 


MODERN  FIRE  PROTECTION 

Through  carefully  designed  fire  proof  construction,  by  the  use  of  a  sprinkler  system,  extra  supply  of  water  in 

the  pool,  and  the  constant  pressure  maintained  in  the  Kewanee  Tanks,  our  insurance  for  the  entire 

plant,  costing  $5oo.cx)o,  amounts  to  but  $250.00  a  year.     The  Kewanee  System  is  a  very 

important  factor   in   this   low   insurance   rate" — Doubleday,  Page  and  Company 
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The  electric  wires  and  even  the  gas 
mains  laugh  at  distance.  The  tendenc}^ 
is  to  concentrate.  The  water  main  can- 
not follow.  Friction  limits  the  flow,  and 
the  cost  of  mains  gets  prohibitive,  unless 
the  population  is  very  dense.  Streams 
and  lakes  become  polluted  as  population 
increases,  and  resort  maist  be  had  to  the 
ever  pure  streams  of  water  in  the  under- 
lying rock.  The  tendency  in  water  supply 
is  away  from  concentration  and  toward 
the  individual  plant.  There  will  be  no 
water  trust. 

The  electric  car  and  the  automobile 
are  making  it  possible  for  the  poor  and 
the  rich  to  escape  from  the  congested 
districts  and  live  and  work,  in  the  pure  air 
and  healthful  surroundings  of  the  country. 
In  this  great  movement  ''back  to  the  land  " 
The  Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply 
is  playing  no  small  part. 

In  an  isolated  w^ater  plant,  the  demands 
are  peculiar,  and  unusually  exacting. 
Most  machinery  is  run  by  mechanics 
who  can  correct  its  faults,  take  up  its 
wear,  and  make  repairs.  Kewanee 
machinery  must  serve  the  average  man 
in  the  out  of  way  place.  It  must  not  fail; 
for  water  is  life.  It  must  go  together 
without  mistake,  start  w^ithout  coaxing, 
run  without  skilled  attention,  w^ar  the 
longest    tim.e   possible,    and    be    impaired 


by   the   unskilled   man   without   tools   or 
conveniences. 

A  Kewanee  System  meets  these  tests. 
It  is  a  complete  unit;  every  part  made  for! 
and  accurately  adjusted  to,  every  other 
part.  ^  It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  in- 
experience proof  machinery  in  the  world. 
Every  day  for  ten  years  has  been  a  day 
of  growth,  of  studying  of  problems,  of 
training  of  men,  of  perfecting  of  machinery 
and  design.  The  elevated  tank,  the  cnule 
assemblings  of  unskilled  imitators,  the 
unreliable  toys  advertised  as  ''Fresh 
Water  Systems,"  and  even  our  own  earlier 
designs,  seem  like  relics  of  the  dark  ages. 

What  constitutes  an  ideal  system"  of 
water  supply  ? 

First  —  It  should  not  disfigure  the  land- 
scape. 

Second  —  It  should  not  be  exposed  to 
extremes  of  temperature  or  the  action  of 
the  elements. 

Third  —  It  should  be  so  located  that  ft 
will  not  be  a  menace  to  life  and  propert}^ 
in  case  of  accident. 

Fourth  —  It  should  be  practically  in- 
destructible. 

Fifth  —  It  should  be  absolutely  tight, 
so  that  no  dust,  disease  germs,  or  other 
foreign  substance  can  get  into  it. 

Sixth — It  should  keep  the  water  aerated, 
so  that  it  will  not  become  foul  or  stagnant. 


BACK   TO  THE   LAND 

Any  farm  house  can  now  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  best  city  water  supply 
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Seventh  —  It  should  have 
sufficient  storage  and  high 
enough  pressure  for  tire 
protection. 

Eighth — It  should  be  com- 
pact, simple,  and  easy  to 
operate. 

The  latest  models  of  Ke- 
wanee  Systems  fully  meet 
these  requirements.  They 
leave  little  margin  for  im- 
provement. 

A  Kewanee  System  of 
Water  Supply  is  up  to  )ioii^. 
It  will  give  perfect  water 
service  for  anybodw  an\- 
where,  under  any  conditions. 

The  publishers  of  this 
magazine  have  permitted  us  to  offer  the 
freedom  of  T/ie  Country  Life  Press  to  an}' 
reader  of  The  World's  Work  who  would 
care  to  see  a  Kewanee  System  in  actual 
continuous  operation.  The  same  principles 
that  govern  the  system  of  The  Country 
Life  Press  are  applied  to  every  installa- 
tion, so  it  would  interest  anyone  who  has 
the  water  supply  problem  to  solve  to  see 
this  highly  successful  Kewanee  System  at 
work. 


II 


I 


Country-Home  of  Rev.  Dr.  J    Wilbur  Chapman,  Winona  Lake.  Inci. 

FAR  FROM  THE  WATER  MAINS 

When  you  take  to  the  tall  timber,  vou  can  take  a  citv  water  service  with  vou 


Readers  of  The  World's  Work  are 
cordially  invited  to  correspond  with  the 
Kewanee  Water  Supply  Company,  of 
Kewanee,  Illinois,  or  with  any  of  their 
branch  offices  in  New  York,  Pittsburgh 
or  Chicago.  Their  beautifully  illustrated 
catalog  will  be  mailed  free  of  any  cost. 
The  services  of  their  engineering  de- 
partment are  also  given  without  charge 
for  the  solution  of  any  water  supply 
problem. 


OHIO  PYTHIAN  HOME,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

Many  a  Beautiful  Landscape  was  "  Made  in  Kewanee."     Ten  years  ago  this  beautiful  place  would 

have  been  disfigured  by  an  elevated  tank 
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HOW  to  move  the  increasing  millions 
from  place  to  place  swiftly,  safely, 
and  easily,  has  probably  been  the 
greatest  problem  that  inventors  have  had  to 
solve  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  cities 
have  grown  larger,  the  population  has  be- 
come more  dense  and  the  necessity  for  the 
more  rapid  movement  of  people  has  become 
greater  as  the  years  have  passed. 

Between  hve  and  seven  these  winter 
evenings  the  people  gather  at  the  foot 
of  Brooklyn  Bridge  stairs,  at  the  platforms 
of  the  subway  stations,  in  ferry  houses 
and  railroad  stations,  in  a  hurry  to  get 
home.  At  first  a  group,  then  a  crowd, 
and  finally  a  mob  and,  therefore,  a  menace. 
It  seems  impossible  that  such  a  seething 
pool  of  humanity  could  be  reduced  to 
rivers,  and  then  to  rivulets,  and  finally 
to  single  drops.  But  the  marvel  is  accom- 
phshed  every  day  in  a  great  many  cities 


through  the  genius  of  masters  of  trans- 
portation. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Pennsylvania 
Station  in  New  York  was  opened  and  the 
rivers  of  people  from  all  over  the  counjiry 
that  poured  into  it  were  subdivided  into 
smaller  streams  and  sprayed  over  the 
city  from  its  many  portals.  The  most 
modern  inventions  of  this  ingenious  age 
were  employed  in  this  great  station  to 
handle  the  mihions  that  will  pass  through 
it.  The  most  efiicient,  safe  and  speedy 
of  these  inventions  is  the  subject  of  this 
article. 

From  the  earliest  times  man  has 
walked  up-stairs  or  down,  and  so  whenever 
a  height  had  to  be  scaled,  or  depth 
descended,  stairs  were  provided.  But  this 
is  an  age  that  is  too  ease-loving  for  stairs 
and  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  take  the 
time   to   climb  them.     A  wonderfully  in- 


ESCALATOR  IN  THE  NEW  PENNSYLVANIA  STATION  IN  NEW  YORK 
The  service  rendered  by   this    machine    has   made   the   34th   Street  exit  much    more  important  than  was  anticipated 
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genious  substitute  has  been  devised  that 
combines  the  staircase  and  the  elevator, 
and  is  called  the  Escalator.  There  is 
one  in  the  new  Pennsylvania  Station 
that  is  worth  describing.  From  one  of 
the  numerous  ways  leading  from  the  great 
concourse  a  broad  staircase  rises  at  an 
easy  grade.  This  is  the  Escalator  start- 
ing from  the  level  of  the  floor.  This 
moving  stairway  begins  as  a  platform; 
then,  as  it  goes  onward,  it  breaks  into 
steps  rising  slowly  into  a  perfect  staircase, 
but  moving  upward  steadily  and  noise- 
lessly a  little  faster  than  one  would  or- 
dinarily walk.  On  either  side  a  hand-rail 
of  flexible  material  moves  upward  at  the 
same  speed  as  the  stairs,  thus  affording  the 
aged  or  infirm  a  firm  support  as  the\'  as- 
cend. At  the  top  the  steps  flatten  out  into 
a  moving  platform  again,  from  which  the 
passenger  steps  to  the  stationary  landing 
on  the  same  level  so  easily  that  the  tran- 
sition from  the  moving  to  the  stationarv 
surface  is  hardly  noticed, 
of  the  Escalator  the  side, 
to  the  balustrade  of  an  ordinary  staircase, 
turns  inward  and  the  moving 'platform 
disappears  under  it.  The  rail  and  lower 
portion  moves  outward,  so  that  a  passenger 
who  had  not  noticed  that  the  top  had 


At  the  head 
corresponding 


been  reached  would  be  gently  pushed  off 
to  continue  on  his  way  out  of  the  station. 
None  of  the  mechanism  is  visible,  the  only 
mdving  parts  being  the  stairs  ascending 
in  orderly  procession;  solid,  carefully  testied' 
and  wonderfully  smooth-running  machin-: 
ery  is  there  nevertheless.  An  electric 
motor  drives  a  sort  of  endless  chain  run-' 
ning  on  rollers  on  an  inclined  plane,  which 
supports  the  treads,  and  rises  at  the  proper 
angle  —  the  action  is  positive  and  so  care- 
fully are  the  parts  machined  that  the 
spaces  between  the  steps  and  the  sides  are 
so  narrow  that  a  pin  could  scarcely  drop 
through;  the  spaces  between  the  edge  of 
one  step  and  the  rise  of  the  next  are  al- 
most  imperceptible. 

Here,  then,  is  a  machine  that  carries 
people  from  one  level  to  another  in  a  way 
that  is  perfectly  natural  to  them,  but  with- 
out causing  the  least  exertion.  Yet  the  Es- 
calator, slow  and  steady  as  its  motion  is, 
can  carry  more  people  in  an  hour  than 
twenty  large,  swiftly  moving  elevators. 
The  space  occupied  is  a  little  less  than  is 
required  for  two  elevators. 

The  first  Escalator  was  put  in  public 
service  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900,  ten 
years  ago  and  since  then  many  have  been 
installed   in   stores,    in   elevated   railroad 


Showing  two  escalators  of  a  battery  of  eight  in  a  New  England  woolen  mill  operating  in  a  descending  direction.      The  operators 
leaving  the  mill.     The  same  machines  run  upward  carrying  the  workers  to  their  places  in  the  morning 


are 
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Stations,  in  fact'ories.  and  in  fact  everv 
sort  of  place  where  crowds  of  people  have 
to  be  moved  up  and  down.  To-day  250.000 
people  a  day  are  carried  on  Escalators 
—  or  about  78,000,000  a  year,  and  yet 
from  the  establishment  of  the  first  machine 
in  Paris  a  decade  ago.  not  one  passenger 
has  suffered  personal  injury. 

•In  these  days  of  crowded  cities,  when 
real  estate  is  valued  by  the  square  inch, 
buildings  must  rise  to  many  stories  to 
make  an  investment  in  land  pay  dividends. 
Yet  it  is  ditficult  to  get  people  to  go  to 
the  higher  levels  unless  a  means  is.  pro- 
vided that  lifts  them  without  exertion 
to  themselves.  Probably  the  depart- 
ment stores  have  the  greatest  difiiculty, 
for  their  success  depends  on  the  circula- 
tion of  people  throughout  the  place.  A 
complete  circulation  produces  the  greatest 
sales  and,  therefore,  the  greatest  profit. 
The  Escalator  has  proven  to  be  the  ideal 
means  of  circulation,  for  it  makes  it  as 
easy  to  go  from  one  floor  to  another  as 
from  one  part  of  the  same  floor  to  another. 
A  great  department  store  in  Xew  York 
has  been  completely  revolutionized  by  the 
use  of  the  Escalator.  Originally  the  most 
important  departments  were  placed  on 
the  street  level;  then,  as  the  Escalators 
were  installed,  it  was  found  that  the 
visitors  following  the  lines  of  least  resis- 
tance flowed  away  from  the  crowded  aisles 
on  the  first  floor  and  ascended  to  the  upper 
ones.  At  the  beginning  the  greatest 
attractions  were  located  nearest  the  street, 
now  most  of  them  are  located  on  other 
floors  and  as  the  customers  ascend  the 
Escalators  to  follow  up  an  advertised 
bargain  they  see  many  other  things  and 
buy.  The  ultimate  result  is  almost  per- 
fect circulation.  The  once  crowded, 
attractive  basement  displays  have  been 
moved  to  upper  floors  and  prosaic  utili- 
tarian merchandise  is  displayed  instead. 

A  careful  count  was  made  of  the  people 
carried  by  Escalators  as  compared  with 
those  carried  by  elevators  in  a  department 
store  during  a  crowded  day,  when  both 
were  run  full,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
Escalator  carried  8.59  passengers  to  i 
by  eight  elevators.  The  capacity  of 
these     machines     is     tremendous  —  with 


three  people  on  every  step  12,000  can  be 
carried  in  an  hour  with  perfect  safetv 
and  without  the  attention  of  anyone. 

A  woolen  mill  in  Xew  England,  employ- 
ing nearly  12,000  operators,  is  equipped 
with  two  batteries,  of  four  escalators  each, 
which  distribute  the  employees  to  their 
various  floors  in  the  morning,  and  at  noon ; 
and  carry  them  down  to  the  street  level 
when  leaving  work  at  noon  and  night. 
Certain  of  these  machines,  due  to  crowd- 
ing (which  would  not  be  permissible  in 
ordinary  commercial  service),  run  at  times 
at  the  rate  of  18,000  to  20.000  passengers 
per  hour  each.  Thus  the  population  of 
a  good  sized  town  makes  use  of  these 
moving  highways  morning,  noon  and 
night. 

At  Twenty-Third  Street  and  Sixth 
Avenue,  Xew  York,  an  Escalator  serves 
the  passengers  on  one  side  and  a  staircase 
on  the  other.  This  machine  has  been  i-n 
service  about  ten  years  —  plenty  long 
enough  for  the  passengers  on  the  Elevated 
to  have  learned  its  usefulness.  The 
writer  has  frequently  seen  people  cross 
the  street  to  the  southern  side  in  order 
to  take  the  Escalator;  but  a  much 
more  striking  demonstration  of  its  popu- 
larity was  shown  when  it  was  closed  down 
to  renew  the  worn  treads  —  the  records 
showed  that  the  trafiic  from  that  station 
was  materially  decreased  though  there 
was  ample  additional  stair  capacity. 

The  Otis  Elevator  Company,  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  Escalators,  designed  the 
machine  to  meet  a  very  definite  need. 
Though  they  manufacture  and  install 
elevators  of  every  kind  for  every  sort  of 
service  it  was  realized  that  no  device  for 
carrying  passengers  which  depended  on 
the  intermittent  starting  and  stopping 
could  have  the  capacity  of  a  passenger- 
carrying  machine  built  on  the  endless  chain 
or  continuous  motion  principle.  The 
Escalator  is  a  continuous  motion  carrier. 
The  elevator,  on  the  contrary,  has  the 
intermittent  motion,  much  more  time  be- 
ing occupied  in  starting,  stopping  and  stand- 
ing than  is  required  to  deliver  a  given  num- 
ber of  passengers  by  the  former  machine. 

The  following  is  a  summing  up  of  the 
striking    advantages    of    Escalators    over 
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Other  machines  designed  to  carry  passen- 
gers from  one  level  to  another: 

Safety  —  Economy     of     Operation  — 
Economy  of  Space  —  Economy  in  ^lain- 


tenance  —  Sightliness. 


SAFETY:  As  explained  in  other  parts 
of  this  article,  the  Escalator  being  an 
adptation  of  the  age-old  staircase  principle, 
is  familiar  to  everyone.  It  is  impossible 
to  fall  off  —  there  are  no  projections  or 
crevices  to  catch  clothing  or  to  trip 
over. 

The  weight  of  the  machine  is  sufficient 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  reversal 
in  case  of  failure  of  current  when  under 
load.  However,  a  further  safe-guard  is 
introduced  in  the  shape  of  automatic 
brakes,  to  provide  against  such  a  con- 
tingency. 

The  insurance  authorities  give  the  Esca- 
lator the  highest  sort  of  recommendation, 
on  account  of  its  absolute  freedom  from 
danger  of  injury  or  accident.  It  is  safer 
than  an  ordinarv  staircase. 


SIGHTLINESS:  A  staircase,  if  prop- 
erly designed,  is  always  one  of  the  attrac- 
tive features  of  a  building.  The  Escalator 
is  simply  a  moving  staircase  and  can  be 
made  quite  as  ornamental  as  the  stationary 
one. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  a  detailed 
description  of  the  inside  workings  of  this 
wonderful  machine  but  the  makers.  The 
Otis  Elevator  Company,  of  17  Battery 
Place,  Xew  York  City,  will  gladly  supply 
specitications  and  working  drawings.  Also, 
complete  and  specific  information  on  the 
general  subject  of  Escalators  will  be  pro- 
vided on  request. 

Here,  then,  is  a  wonderful  machine, 
born  of  the  necessities  of  the  crowded 
twentieth  century,  a  machine  that  does 
its  job  mighty  well.  If  all  machines, 
mechanical,  political,  theological,  did  their 
work  as  thoroughly,  silently,  steadily  and 
efficiently  as  the  Escalator,  we  would 
all  lead  more  peaceful  lives  and  the 
voices  of  the  discontented  would  be 
silenced. 


ECONOMY  OF  OPERATION:  The 
fact  that  the  Escalator  is  entirely  auto- 
matic in  its  operation,  with  the  motor 
and  mechanism  entirely  enclosed,  renders 
an  attendant  unnecessary. 

ECONOMY  OF  SPACE:  An  Esca- 
lator having  the  capacity  of  twenty  eleva- 
tors, occupies  less  space  than  would  be 
required  by  two  elevators,  and  since  the 
action  of  the  ascending  stairs  is  continuous 
no  crowds  can  collect  and  no  floor  space 
need  be  reserved  to  provide  for  waiting 
people,  as  is  necessary  for  elevators. 

ECONO:\[Y  OF  MAINTENANCE: The 
power  required  to  run  an  Escalator  of 
the  average  rise  is  about  ten  horse-power; 
if  the  machine  runs  at  full  capacity  of 
12.000  an  hour  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  horse-power  would  be  required. 
The  machinery  being  enclosed  little  dust 
gets  in  and.  since  the  moving  parts  are 
carried  on  rollers,  the  friction  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  therefore,  the  lubrication 
expense  is  very  small.  The  labor  charges 
are  simply  those  of  inspection. 


AX  ESCALATOR  IX  USE  IX  A  DEPARTMEXT  STORE 

This  machine  makes  access  to  upper  floors  so  easy  that  the  utmost 

circulation  of  people  is  obtained 
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THE  WORLD  S  TIME  KEEPER 

OVER  6,000,000  WORKERS  IN  EVERY  CIVILIZED  COIXTRY  CHECKED  BY   INTERNATIONAL 

TIME    RECORDERS  — MACHINES   THAT    FIND    OUT   LABOR    COST  — OTHERS   THAT 

SUBTRACT.     SHOWING     ELAPSED     TIME  — AND    THE     LATEST    TELL    THE 

POWER  SAVED  ON  TRAINS  — A  WONDERFUL  RECORD  OF  PROGRESS 

BY 

HERBERT  SHERMAN 


DURING  these  ten  years  it  can  al- 
most be  said  that  America  has 
become  the  timekeeper  of  the 
industrial  world,  as  well  as  its  pace- 
maker. As  this  issue  of  The  World's 
Work,  describing  the  progress  of  the 
decade  is  pubKshed,  more  than  six  milHon 
workers  in  every  civilized  country,  are 
being  accurately  checked  by  timing  sys- 
tems made  in  the  United  States. 

In  a  very  real  wa}'  this  correct  record- 
ing of  time  employed  in  making  a  product 
is  the  last  link  in  the  chain 
of  industrial  progress.    Before 
it  was  invented  and  perfected 
in  this  country  there  was  no 
sure  way  of  determining  just 
how   much  labor  cost  was  in 
a  manufactured  article.      At 
best  this  important  question 
was   left    to    approximation. 
In   the    days   of    the    guilds, 
when  workers  were   in  small 
groups,  relatively,  and  wages 
were  low,  actually,  it  did  not 
much    matter.       But     when 
Watt  applied  steam  to  indus- 
try and    the   factory   system 
was    begun    then    labor    cost 
became   a  subject  of    serious 
concern.     And  when  the  fac- 
tory system    produced   infinite    divisions 
in  labor  the  cost  of  labor  became  abso- 
lutely  vital,   for    then    it   was    necessary 
to  know  what  each  worker  did. 

SOLVING  industry's  GREAT  PROBLEM 

For  years  this  seemed  to  be  the  unsolv- 
able  problem  in  industry.  The  alchemists 
of  the  middle  ages  did  not  seek  more 
eagerly  to  find  the  philosopher's  stone, 
nor  the  early  mathematicians   to  square 


The    mechanism 
Internationa 


the  circle,  than  did  the  makers  of  things 
seek  to  learn  what  the  labor  cost  was  in 
the    things    they   made.     In    Manchester 
and  Birmingham,  in  the  industrial  cities 
of    Germany   and    France    and   America, 
this  quest  was  continued  with   increasing 
earnestness.     All   sorts   of  methods   were 
tried,  but  even  the  most  thorough  among 
them  secured  only  approximate  accuracy, 
while   giving   rise   to   no   end   of   dispute 
between  the  workers  and  their  employers 
as  to  the  computation  of  labor  time.     The 
boss   or   foreman  would  keep 
a  time  book  and  this  human 
recorder  kept   the  reports  of 
human    workers     in    a    very 
hum.an  way;  which  meant,  of 
necessity,    that     errors    were 
sure    to   be  made,  sometimes 
unfair     to     the    worker    and 
sometimes   to    the    employer, 
but   practically  never  fair  to 
both.      At    last,     twenty-one 
years   ago,   a    time   recording 
mechanism    was    invented    in 
America   and   during  the  first 
ten  years  of  this   century,  in 
particular,   it   has   been    per- 
fected and   adopted   in  every 
industrial     country.        There 
are    at    present    over  70,000 
these    mechanisms    in    use,    measur- 
to    the    minute    the   labor    time    of 
over    six    million    workers.       They     are 
employed    in    addition    by   the    Govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Italy, 
Denmark,  Austria,  Russia,  Japan,  India. 
Egypt,  South    Africa,  and    Australia,  as 
well    as    by    the    United     States.      This 
wide   international   use  makes  especially 
fitting  their  name  of  International   Time 
Recorders. 


of    the    original 
Time  Recorder 


of 
ing 
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AVORKERS  KEEP  THEIR  OWN  TIME  has  met  evcrv  kind  of  test  with  success. 
One  of  the  great  merits  of  this  recorder  A  few  months  ago  it  was  put  on  the  mar- 
is that  it  not  only  keeps  an  absolutely  cor-  ket  and  orders  for  it  have  poured  into 
rect  record  but  that  the  workers  keep  their  Endicott  in  such  volume  that  it  has  not 
own  records.  There  is  a  card  for  each  been  possible  to  keep  up  with  them, 
worker  and  the  exact  time  that  w^ork  is  Nothing  could  show  more  clearly  how 
begun  and  ended  is  stamped  by  the  simple  eager  industry  is  to  at  once  adopt  any- 
device  of  putting  the  card  in  a  slot  of  the  thing  that  secures  more  exact  knowledge 
recorder  and  pulling  a  lever.  This  is  of  the  cost  of  production.  Only  w^hen 
done  bv  the  workers  themselves,  so  they  that  knowledge  is  gained  can  savings  be 
keep  their  own  time  on  their  own  cards,  effected  and  the  supreme  goal  of  modern 
If  they  are  punctual  the  records  are  industry,  as  everyone  know^s,  is  a  maxi- 
made  in  blue  ink,  if  they  are  late  or  mum  product  for  a  given  expenditure, 
work  over-time  the  records  are  made  gained  under  conditions  that  are  fair  to 
in   red   ink,  thus  grea"tly  aiding    the  cor-  both  employer  and  worker.     This  is  the 


rect     computation    ol 
elapsed    time    and    of 


wages. 


TEACHING  TIME  TO 
SUBTRACT 

And  a  wonderful 
romplement  of  the 
time  recorder  has  re- 
cently been  perfected 
by  the  same  Company 
in  the  shape  of  an 
Elapsed  Time  Recor- 
der which  will  sub- 
tract  automatically 
with  unfailing  accu- 
racy. Here  are  some 
of    the    things    it    did 


WHERE  THE  TIME   RECORDERS  ARE  MADE 


'ultima  thule"  which 
the  Round  Table 
Knights  of  industry 
are  searching  for  as 
eagerly  as  Lancelot, 
Sir  Bedivere  and  Sir 
Galahad  sought  the 
Grail. 

HITCHING  MOMENTUM 
TO    TRAINS 

To  this  end  the  Time 
Recording  mechanism 
is  being  applied  to  the 
saving  of  power  as  well 
as  to  the  expenditure 
of  human  effort.  Re- 
cently a  machine  has 
in  the  presence  of  the  writer  in  the  Com-  been  invented  and  is  now  being  manu- 
pany's  plant  at  Endicott,  New  York:  it  factured  by  the  International  Time  Re- 
stamped  on  a  card  the  exact  time  and  a  cording  Company  of  New  York  that  will 
few  minutes  later  it  stamped  on  the  same  give  the  coasting  time  of  electric  cars 
card,  when  it  w^as  again  inserted  in  the  and  trains.  Thus  momentum  is  at  last 
machine,  the  time  of  day  it  then  was.  and,  forced  to  surrender  to  industry  every 
w^onderful  to  relate,  it  stamped  also  14  particle  of  its  power.  And  it  will  sur- 
minutes.  which  was  the  correct  elapsed  prise  the  public,  generally,  and  traction 
time.  The  machine  had  subtracted  one  company  managers,  especially,  to  learn 
time  of  day  from  another  time  of  day  and  that  powder  thus  saved  and  utilized  is 
had  stamped  the  remainder  clearly  and  often  equal  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
correctly  on  the  card.  Even  more  amaz-  the  total  power  consumed.  On  part  .  of 
ing,  it  made  records  of  elapsed  time,  with  the  Elevated  Roads  in  New  York  City 
proper  deductions  for  lunch.  There  these  Coasting  Time  Recorders  have  been 
seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  things  w^hich  in  use  with  such  success  that  the  whole 
this  wonder  working  machine  would  do.  Elevated  and  Subway  system  is  now 
But  they  were  not  mere  spectacular  being  equipped  with  them.  When  this 
feats  but  accurate  industrial  records  and,  is  done  a  saving  of  over  a  half  mil- 
over  a  period  of  many  months  under  the  lion  dollars  a  year  in  power  will  be 
most    exacting    conditions,    the    machine     effected. 
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THE   DEY   REGISTER   AND   THE   INTERNATIONAL   TIME   RECORDER 


This  Coasting  Time  Recorder  is  fitted 
to  the  electric  car  and  the  instant  the 
motorman  shuts  off  current  the  Recorder 
begins  measuring  the  time  and  continues 
doing  so  until  the  current  is  again  turned 
on.  Records  of  the  exact  times  of  turning 
the  current  on  and  off  are  made,  and  the 
difference  in  these  two  registrations  gives 
the  exact  number  of  minutes  and  quarter 
minutes  the  motorman  has  coasted  on  his 
run.  In  New  York  the  Interborough 
Company  has  worked  out  a  plan  of  re- 
wards to  the  motormen  who  become  most 
efficient  in  getting  the  longest  runs  on 
the  least  electrical  power;  so  the  savings 
of  this  marvellous  Coasting  Time  Recorder 
are  shared  by  the  Company  and  its  most 
skilful  motormen. 

A  RECORD   OF  GREAT  GROWTH 

Naturally  a  Company  that  has  done 
so  much  on  the  great  modern  problem 
of  turning  time  into  eft'ective  production 


- —  literally  into  money  —  would  be  ex- 
pected to  grow;  and  the  International 
Time  Recording  Company  of  New  York 
has  not  disappointed  expectations.  It 
began  in  an  old  mill  in  Binghamton, 
twenty-one  years  ago,  and  it  has  gone 
steadily  ahead  until  it  occupies  the  large 
plant  in  Endicott,  New  York,  near  Bing- 
hamton, which  is  shown  at  the  end  of 
this  article.  Besides  the  time  recording 
mechanisms  that  have  been  described, 
it  also  makes  the  Dey  Time  Registers 
and  several  other  machines  that  do  even- 
handed  justice  in  keeping  track  of  the 
exact  time  that  men  and  women  work. 

Never  till  the  twentieth  century  has 
Father  Time  been  able  to  keep  track  of 
how  long  it  took  to  perform  all  the  count- 
less processes  in  industry.  He  can  do 
that  now,  as  can  every  manufacturer  and 
every  worker,  with  ease  and  accurac}- 
and  economy  —  because  the  International 
Time  Recorders  have  made  it  possible. 


PLANT    OF   THE    INTERNATIONAL   TIME    RECORDING    COMPANY   OF    NEW    YORK,    AT 

ENDICOTT,   N.  Y. 
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SEVENTH    AVENUE    FACADE    LOOKING    TOWARDS    TIMES    SQUARE 


AMOXG  the  triumphs  of  achieve- 
.  ment  in  the  last  decade,  the  con- 
struction and  the  completion  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Station  in  the  heart  of 
Xew  York  City  is  by  no  means  the  least. 
Ten  years  ago  the  plan  and  scope  of  the 
titanic  work  which  culminated  in  the 
erection  of  the  great  station  had  taken 
definite  shape  and  form  in  the  brain  of 
the  founder  and  his  associates,  but  no 
spade  was  turned  nor  boring  machine 
put  in  motion  until  three  years  later.  In 
seven  years  the  geography  of  Manhattan 
Island  has  undergone  a  revolution.      Its 


insularity  has  vanished,  and  it  is  now 
united  to  the  surrounding  countr}'  by 
bands  of  steel,  over  which  is  moved  to  a 
central  point  of  deliver}-  a  new  and  in- 
creased ^-olume  of  trafhc. 

The  concentrated  effort  of  human  skiU, 
the  d\Tiamic  force  of  modern  machinery 
coupled  with  unflagging  energ}-  and  an 
ample  control  of  capital  has  wrought 
this  triumph  of  genius,  and  built  this 
monumicnt  of  utility. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  notable  events 
of  the  past  decade,  because  new  methods 
of  overcoming  natural  obstructions  have 
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been  successfully  employed,  and  out  of 
this  work  an  original  creation  of  indus- 
try has  arisen. 

The  Pennsylvania  Station  stands  out 
among  the  railway  terminals  of  the 
world  as  the  largest  structure  ever  erect- 
ed as  an  exclusively  passenger  station. 
It  is  unique  also  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
served  b}'  all  the  trains  of  a  great  trunk 
line  passing  into  it  through  tubes  buried 
under  the  bottom  of  great  rivers,  and 
beneath  the  centre  of  a  great  cit}-.  By 
reason  of  the  use  of  electricit}'  as  a 
motive  power  it  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  free  from  smoke  or  gases. 

Apart  from  its  comprehensiveness  in 
all  respects,  the  location  of  the  station 


is  a  distinct  advantage  to  all  people  who 
travel.  It  is  only  one  block  from  Broad- 
way at  the  busiest  point  of  central  New 
York.  It  is  close  to  all  the  big  hotels, 
the  places  of  amusement  and  entertain- 
ment, and  the  shopping  section.  The 
traveller  whether  leaving  New  York  or 
arriving  there  finds  in  the  station  a  cen- 
tral gateway  about  which  the  activities 
of  the  great  city  move. 

It  has  a  front  with  exits  and  en- 
trances, on  every  side,— Seventh  Avenue, 
Eighth  Avenue,  Thirty-first,  Thirty-third 
and  Thirty-fourth  Streets,  and  its  main 
entrance  looks  into  Broadway  through 
Thirty-second  Street.  It  is  the  open 
door  of  New  York. 


THE  'CONCOURSE  -  ENTRANCE    TO   TRAINS 
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MACHINERY  THAT  LIGHTENS 

FARM  LABOR 

A  GREAT  THROBBING  FACTORY.  BUSY  NIGHT  AND  DAY.  IN  THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  GREATEST 

MANUFACTURING  DISTRICT  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  Rumely  Lines — that  bring  labor-saving  machinery  for  plowing,  hulling  and 
ihreshing,  to  the  farmers  of  all  the  L^nited  States  and  Canada;  lines  that  carry  out 
superior  farm  machinery  to  export  markets,  charged  with  American  brains  and  skill. 
to  relieve  the  drudgery  of  backward  peoples  in  foreign  lands.  That  is  the  meaning 
of  this  Trademark. 

^THE  RUMELY  ORGANIZATION 

We  are  erecting  buildings,  adding  shop  tools,  developing  new  machinery  for  the 
^'armers  use.  extending  our  sales  organization,  building  branch  houses  in  places  ivhere 
before  the  Rumely  trademark  was  unknown.  But  all  these  buildings,  all  this  machinery, 
is  not  the  essential  thing.  Back  of  it  there  is  a  group  of  men  who  have  worked  together 
and  created  an  organization. 

An  Organization!  Think  what  that  means  in  the  human  body.  Millions  of 
separate  cells,  each  contributing  its  own  particular  part  to  the  work  of  the  others,  to 
carry  out  the  one  will.  Does  the  hand  hesitate,  or  the  foot  halt  in  its  task?  The  heart 
beats,  the  eye  sees,  the  voice  speaks.  Each  does  its  work  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  the 
other  members  of  the  body.  By  caring  for  the  others,  and  the  whole,  each  is  cared  for 
itself.  The  story  of  life  upon  this  globe  is  nothing  but  the  irresistible  growth  of  a 
more  perfect  organization,  ranging  from  the  simple-celled  amoeba  to  the  perfection  of 
the  human   body. 

Our  company  grows  as  we  make  it  perfect.  There  isn't  a  man  in  our  business 
who  will  ever  be  useless  or  superfluous  if  he  does  well  the  task  allotted  to  him.  And 
further,  as  long  as  we  all  work  together,  harmoniously,  and  render  American  far- 
mers real  service  by  ofering  them  honest  goods  in  an  honest  way,  the  world  will  need 
the  Rumely  organization.  As  long  as  other  men  need  the  Rumely  Company  there  will 
he    increasing    opportunity   for    its    entire    force. 
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MACHIXERV     THAT    LIGHTENS    FARM    LABOR 


More  power  is  spent  on  the  farm  than 
in  all  the  factories  of  the  world.  The 
plow  alone  consumes  more  power  than 
all  the  railways  of  the  world.  By  the 
modern  traction  engine,  this  vast  power 
need  can  be  met  by  machinery. 

Thirty  years  ago,  as  pioneers,  we  built 
>team  traction  engines,  out  of  which  the 
modern  steam  plowing  engine  developed. 
A  steam  engine  requires  three  thousand 
pounds  of  coal  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  of  water  each  day. 

We  foresaw  the  advantage  of  the  Inter- 
nal-Combustion Engine,  but  since  we 
knew  that  the  world's  greatest  power 
market  could  not  be  supplied  by  the 
scarcest  of  all  liquid  fuels  —  Gasoline,  we 
developed,  by  the  aid  of  John  A. 
Secor,  an  oil-burning  tractor  —  our  o'jVh/- 
This  tractor  consumes  from  two  and  one- 
half  to  three  gallons  of  kerosene  per  acre. 
Three  per  cent,  of  the  crude  oil  of  the 
world  refines  into  gasoline,  and  60  per  cent, 
into  kerosene  and  the  lower  grade  oils. 
The  price  of  gasoline  is  constantly  increas- 
ing, while  that  of  kerosene  tends  to 
decline.       o^^kf-    plows     for     $1.00     an 

ere  where  the  same  work  by  horses  would 
.ost  $3.00.     The  demand  for  this  machine 


is  world-wide,  for  wherever  men  farm  for 
bread,  the  work  of  plowing  is  their  hardest 
task,  that  must  be  done  each  year  with 
the    regularity   of    the    calendar. 

O'^^k'-  will  draw  eight  plows  when 
breaking  sod,  and  ten  in  stubble  field, 
with  a  disc  harrow  attached  behind.  It 
can  be  used  for  seeding,  pulhng  binders, 
for  threshing,  and  for  hauling  grain  to 
market.  If  you  are  interested,  as  a  land- 
owner, write  for  our  o'j^k}.  catalogue, 
called  ''Toiling  and  Tilling  the  Soil." 
If  you  intend  to  purchase,  place  your 
order  early.  Our  shops  are  running  night 
and  day  on  current  orders  already  in  our 
hands   for  spring  delivery. 

PAYMENT  PROPOSITIONS 

PROPOSITION  "A  *  PRICE  $2,750 

$600  Cash  with  order. 

$2,150  Cash  on  dehvery  of  Tractor. 

PROPOSITION  "B  '  PRICE  $2,800 

$600  Cash  with  order  or  upon  delivery  of  Tractor. 
$1,125  Sixty  days  after  date  of  delivery  of  Tractor. 
$1,075  Six  months  after  date  of  delivery  of  Tractor. 

PROPOSITION  "C"  PRICE  $2,850 

$600  Cash  with  order  or  upon  delivery  of  Tractor. 
$1,175  Six  months  after  date  of  delivery  of  Tractor. 
$1,075  Fifteen  months  after  date  of  dehvery  of  Tractor. 
One  price  to  all.     All  deferred  payments  secured  by 
real  estate  mortgage. 

EVERY  PART  ACCESSIBLE 
FROM  PLATFORM 


Lar?e 

Roomy 

Platform 


OUT  OF-..  ^-'M-itt^^ 


Upsef  Spoke; 


tNGINE  NlCaV  BAiANCED 
WITH  WEIGHT 
0NRtARWH£EL5        ^ 


EACH  CYLINDER 
HAS  AN  AUXiUARY 
EXHAUST 


FRAME  RIVETEO 
NO  BOLTS  TO 
COME  LOOSE 


FRAME  12X31^2  POUND 
I  BEAMS 


FRONT  WHEELS 
HIGH  AND  STRON'3 


M.  RUMELY  CO. 
Home  office  and  Factories,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
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A  Word  from  the  Advertising  Department. 

An  advertising  department  is  a  small  body  of  men  who  endeavor  strenuously 
to  surround  a  large  body  of  advertising  and  present  it  in  the  most  attractive  form] 
to  the  readers  of  their  magazine.  The  advertising  enables  the  publisher  to  make 
a  good  publication,  and  so  we  hasten  to  express  our  gratitude  to  those:  _who  had 
faith  enough  in  this  magazine  to  give  us  their  support  at .  the  beginning  and  to 
continue  to  stand  by  us  through  the  ten  years  of  our  existence.  - .    :  - 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  print  the  names  of  the  advertisers  whose  business,  in  the  firstj 
few  months,  did  much  to  give  us  courage  to  proceed.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all 
of  these  houses  are  still  using  the  magazine  regularly.  This  continuous  support  gives 
us  as  much  -satisfaction  now  as  the  iirst  insertions  did  at  the  beginning  of  our  career. 

A  Few  of  Our  Early  Advertisers: 

Hamburg  American  Line  International  Correspondence  School 

J.  B.  Williams  Co.  Ostermoor  &  Co. 

Remington  T\-pewriter  L.  E.  Waterman  Co. 

John  Wanamaker  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &:  Co. 

Shaw  Stocking  Co.  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Santa  Fe  Railroad  Victor  Talking  ^Machine  Co. 

Colgate  &  Co.  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co. 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  National  Phonograph  Co. 

N.  Y.  Central  Railroad  Rock  Island  Railroad 

Curtis  &  Cameron  James  Pyle  &  Sons 

Gorham  Mfg.  Co.  The  Aeolian  Co. 

Spencerian  Pen  Co.  Columbia  Phonograph  Co. 

We  would  like  to  print  here  the  names  of  all  the  advertisers  who  have  helped 
to  make  The  World's  Work  what  it  is,  but  too  many  pages  would  be  required. 

Nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  users  of  advertising  space  in  the  first  number  of  The 
World's  Work  are  still  represented  in  the  magazine.  This  indicates  that  The 
World's  Work  has  served  them  well  and  also  that  advertisers  are  long  lived. 
There  are  few  lines  of  business  that  can  show  such  a  percentage  of  continuous  customers. 

The  Advertising  Department  of  this  magazine  and  the  editors  are  alike  in  one 
respect;  both  feel  great  responsibility  to  the  reader,  for  on  the  confidence  of  the 
reader  in  the  advertising  pages  depends  the  results  secured,  and  on  the  interest 
of   the   reader   the   life   of   the   magazine  depends. 

Like  the  editors,  the  advertising  department  has  its  rules  and  standards 
which  it  does  its  best  to  live  up  to.  Every  month  much  business  that  does  not  come 
up  to  the  standard  is  omitted  because  it  is  realized  that  only  by  keeping  its  adver- 
tising   columns    clean,    can    the    reader's    confidence  be  maintained. 

The  display  of  wares  in  the  pages  of  the  magazine  has  been  of  great  variety  and 
splendid  value,  the  advertising  department  —  appreciating  its  responsibilities 
—  does  not  hesitate  to  invite  The  World's  Work  public  to  buy  liberally  from  this 
display  for  we  are  positive  that  the  values  are  right  and  the  merchandise  good. 

Without  the  support  of  the  advertiser,  the  success  of  the  magazine  would  be 
doubtful  and  without  the  interest  of  the  reader  all  our  works  would  be  in  vain. 
To  both  we  acknowledge  our  obligations  and  our  very  great  gratitude. 

We  will  be  under  still  greater  obligations  if  the  readers  of  The  World's 
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IN  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  DIVINE,  NEW  YORK 

SHOW^NG  THE  NEARLY- COMPLETED  CHOIR  AND  SANCTUARY,  WITH  COLUMNS  54  FEET 
HIGH  AND  WEIGHING  I30  TONS.  AFTER  18  YEARS  OF  PRACTICALLY  CONTINUOUS  WORK, 
THE    CATHEDRAL    IS    SO    FAR    ADVANCED    THAT    IT    WILL    SOON    BE    USED    AS    A     CHURCH 
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Zhc  fIDaicb  of  lEvente 


IT  IS  fifty  years  since  the  Civil  War 
began.  The  bitterness  that  came 
out  of  it  is  long  ago  passed  from  our 
political  life;  and  in  our  industrial  life 
the  loss  of  property  and  the  check  on 
production  are  not  only  forgotten,  but 
they  have  been  offset,  perhaps  a  thousand 
times,  even  in  the  South,  by  the  new  era 
of  development  that  followed.  Most  of 
our  population  now  look  upon  that  war 
merely  as  an  historical  event  —  as  some- 
thing that  occurred  long  before  they  were 
born — much  as  they  look  upon  the  war  with 
Mexico  or  upon  even  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

Yet,  through  all  these  half-a-hundred 
years,  there  have  lingered  to  retard  us 
three  unfortunate  results  of  the  Civil 
War  —  three  burdensome,  persistent,  de- 
grading economic  inheritances,  which  in 
their  silent  effect  upon  the  industrial 
and  political  life  of  the  people  are  warlike 
in  their  hindrances. 

The  first  is  our  currency  and  banking 
system.  This  is  a  system  that  would 
never  have  been  proposed  and,  if  proposed, 
would  never  have  been  favored  by  men 
of  sound  reason  except  as  an  aid  to  carry 
the  national  debt.  But  it  became  fixed; 
and  now,  long  after  the  debt  has  ceased 
otherwise  to  burden  us,  we  keep  it  as  a 
basis  of  our  financial  structure. 

The  next  burdensome  war  measure  that 
survives  is   the  unequal   tariff   schedules. 

The   third   is   the   complement   to    the 


second  —  a  pension-ridden  Treasury.  The 
brave  men  who  gave  their  lives  for  their 
country  would  turn  in  their  graves 
if  they  could  read  the  pension-roll  of 
to-day  and  see  an  abject  Congress 
dealing  alms  to  deserters  in  the  name  of 
the  country's  gratitude. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  sadder  part  in 
civilized  history  than  the  story  of  our 
Civil  War,  with  its  long  chapters  of  blood 
and  of  death  from  diseases,  its  horrible 
prison  records,  its  incalculable  waste  of 
the  best  of  a  generation  .  of  brave  men, 
its  deep  political  and  personal  bitterness 
- —  God  forgive  us  for  such  a  blunder,  and 
let  us  praise  Heaven  that  it  is  a  closed 
chapter   in   our   history   forever. 

But,  leaving  out  the  loss  of  life,  its 
economic  results  yet  tax  our  prosperity  even 
more  than  the  war  taxed  our  strugghng 
period  of    recovery. 

If  the  evils  and  dangers  of  our  banking 
and  currency,  the  burdens  of  our  tariff,  and 
the  degradation  of  our  pensions  could  be 
measured  or  described  as  definitely  as 
the  dead  could  be  enumerated,  we  should 
realize  that  the  burdens  of  war  do  not 
cease  when  war  ends,  but  go  on  and  on; 
and  innocent  generation  after  innocent 
generation  is  w^eighed  down  with  eco- 
nomic distress  that  they  do  not  understand. 
And  men  come  at  last  to  consider  war- 
begotten  economic  conditions  and  war- 
made  financial  machinery  as  normal,  and 
they  honestly  even  defend  them. 
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CHIEF-JUSTICE  EDWARD  DOUGLASS  WHITE 

DEMOCRAT,    CATHOLIC,    CONFEDERATE   VETERAN,    A    SON    AND    GRANDSON    OF   JUDGES, 
WHO  WAS  AN   ASSOCIATE-JUSTICE   OF   THE   COURT  FOR   MORE   THAN   SIXTEEN  YEARS 

[Sfe  "The  Supreme  Court  Ai  It  Now  Is, ' ' page  13948] 


DR.  HENRY  S.  PRITCHETT 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  TEACHING,  WHICH  HAS  AIADE 
AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  COLLEGE  EFFICIENCY  AND  RECOMMENDS  THAT  PROFESSORS  BE  RELIEVED  OF 
THE   DETAILS   OF   BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT  AIsTD   DEVOTE   THEIR    TIME    TO  THE    BUSINESS    OF    TEACHING 

[See  "Jutiging  Colleges  by  Industrial  Standards,"  page  13959^ 
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MR.  TREDERICK  W.  TAYLOR,  "  EFFICIENCY  ENGINEER  " 

WHOSE  SYSTEM  OF  "SCIENTIFIC  MANAGEMENT"  (TESTED  FOR  TWENTY- SIX  YEARS  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA  STEEL- WORKS )  INCREASES  THE  OUTPUT  AND  PREVENTS  INJUSTICE  BY 
FAIRLY   DISTRIBUTING   BETWEEN   EMPLOYER   AND   EMPLOYEE   THE    PROFITS   THAT  RESULT 

[See  "H-hat  it  '  Scietttific  ManagtmtiU  f  '  "  fagt  J404f] 


REAR-ADMIRAL  STEPHEN  B.  LUCE.  UNITED  STATES  NAVY 


FOUNDER  OF  THE  NAVAL  WAR  COLLEGE  AND  OF  THE  NAVAL  APPRENTICE  SYSTEM;  AUTHOR  OF  THE 
navy's  TEXT-BOOK  ON  SEAMANSHIP;  VETERAN  OF  THE  MEXICAN  AND  CIVIL  WARS;  THE  ONLY 
OFFICER  RETAINED  IN  ACTIVE  SERVICE  FOR  MORE  THAN  TWENTY  YEARS  BEYOND  THE  AGE  OF  RETIRE- 
MENT.       HE   WAS   RECENTLY  RELIEVED   AT   THE   CLOSE   OF   SIXTY-NINE   YEARS '   CONTINUOUS   SERVICE 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  ARTHUR  MURRAY,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

UPON  WHOM,   AS   CHIEF   OF   ARTILLERY  AND   ONE   OF   THE   WORLD'S   EXPERTS   IN   SUBMARINE  MINES,  RESTS  THE 
RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  DEFENDING  OUR   SHORE-LINE   IN  THE   ABSENCE   OF   A  WELL-TRAINED   AND    MOBILE  ARMY 

[See  "  T/te  United  States  Army,'''  pa^e  13987 , 
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JUDGE  MARTIN  A.  KNAPP 
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WHO   HAS    BEEN    CHAIRMAN     OF    THE    INTERSTATE     COMMERCE     COMMISSION    UNDER     SUCCESSIVE     AD- 
MINISTRATIONS   SINCE  1 89 1,  AND   WHO  IS   NOW   THE  PRESIDING   JUDGE  OF  THE  NEW  COMMERCE  COURT 
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MR.  J.  L.  DAVENPORT,  COMMISSIONER  OF  PENSIONS 

WHOSE   LAST  ANNUAL  REPORT   SHOWS   THAT   $3,837,488,171    HAVE   THUS   FAR  BEEN  SPENT'  FOR    CIVIL  WAR    PEN- 
IONS   ALONE.      THE   TOTAL   NUMBER    OF   PENSIONERS    ON    THE    ROLL    AT   THE     CLOSE     OF     IQIO    WAS     921,083 — AN 
ARMY  MORE  THAN   ELEVEN   TIMES  AS   LARGE   AS   THE  TOTAL  ENLISTED  FORCE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  TO-DAY 
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PRESIDENT  GEORGE  E.  VIXCEXT 

THE  NEW  HEAD  OF    THE  I'XI\'ERSITY  OF  MIXXESOTA,  W-HO  HAS  BEEN    DEAN  OF  THE  FACIT.- 
TIES    OF    ARTS,  LITERATLTtE.  AND    SaENCE    OF    THE    l^Nn-ERSITV    OF    CHICAGO    SINCE    I907 


THE  LATE  ARCH  HOXSEY,  AVIATOR 


Photograph  by  Brown  Bros. 


WHO  MET  HIS  DEATH  AT  LOS  ANGELES  ON  NEW  YEAR'S  EVE,  SOON  AFTER  HAVING 
ATTAINED  THE  WORLD'S  RECORD  FOR  ALTITUDE  (11,474  FEET),  AND  WHOSE  ^^^ElIGHT 
BIPLANE    HAD    RISEN    NEARLY     I,000    FEET    HIGHER    THAN   ANY  OTHER   HAS   YET   GONE 


ONE  OF  THE  NEW  BRONZE  DOORS  OF  THE  NATION.\L  C.\PITOL 

DESIGNED  BY  LOOS  AM.\TEIS.  .\N  AMERICANIZED  ITALIAN  LI\-ING  IN  WASH- 
INGTON. THE  TRANSOM  ABO\'E  THE  DOOR  REPRESENTS  AMERICA,  A 
FEM.\LE  ITGL-RE  IN  A  CH.ARIOT  DRAWN  BY  LIONS.  THE  P.AN'ELS  REPRESENT 
JITUSPRUDENCE,  SCIENCE,  ART,  MINING,  AGRICULTL-RE,  IRON  AND  ELEC- 
TRiaTY,      ENGDvEERING      AND      NAVAL      ARCHITECTL'RE,     AND      COMMERCE 
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'""   ''^'LHTAoirE^™^^  considered  and  wasteful    plans,   ever   in- 

creasing  the  pension  fund,  the  secret  and 

THINK,  if  you  can,  of  the  National  semi-secret  alHance  with ''great  interests," 

Government   starting  with   a   new  the     unresisting     drift     of     old     abuses 

slate  —  a  President  and  Congress  brought  that  have  been  long  growing  up  and  steadily 

face  to  face  with  the  conduct  of  this  vast  growing  worse  —  the  day  of  these  things 

business,  without  hindering  precedents  or  is    fast     passing.      The     people   at    last 

habits.     What    would    they    do?  have  waked    up.     They    will  no    longer 

Congress  would  make  revenue  laws  to  permit    party    loyalty    to    obscure    their 

produce  revenue ;  and,  having  the  revenue,  vision. 

it  would  proceed  to  spend  it  directly  for  This  is  the  cheerful  fact  on  our  poHtical 

results,    just    as    business    men    do.     It  horizon.     For    in    the    last    analysis    the 

would  not  create  —  it  could  not  quickly  people  have  been  to  blame  for  the  growth 

create  —  anything  like  the  elaborate  pen-  of  these  abuses.     They  grew  up  as  nat- 

sion  system  which  contains  fold  on  fold  urally  under  the  shadow  of  strict  party 

of  purely  charitable  gifts  made  so  loosely  loyalty  as    weeds  grow  in  damp  places, 

that  all  sorts    of   undeserving    men    and  While  many  individual  public  men  have 

women  take  advantage  of  them.  been    blameworthy,    the    bad    system    is 

It    surely    would    not    apportion    huge  not  due  to  any  individual  or  to  any  group 

sums  of  money  for  river  and  harbor  im-  of  individuals,   but  to  the  supineness  of 

provements  and  for  public  buildings,  heed-  the  pubHc  which  permitted  and  encour- 

less  of  the  reports  of  government  engineers  aged    the    individual    misuse    of    pubHc 

and  in  great   measure   according   to   the  power. 

persistence    and    influence    of    individual  It  is  not  a  pleasure  to  complain  even  of  a 

Members  of  Congress.  bad  system  of  governmental  expenditure, 

It  surely  would  not  create  a  banking  but  there  is  a  deal  of  enlightenment  in 

and  currency  system  that  lacks  elasticity  the  articles  that  have  appeared  in  recent 

and  is  based  on  the  national  debt.  numbers  of  this  magazine  on  ''The  Crime 

Suppose    Congressmen,    unused    to  the  of  the  Pork  Barrel"   (Rivers  and  Harbors 

system  that  has  gradually  grown  up,  should  Bills),  "A  Congressman's  Letters,"  "The 

apply    this    same    free    spirit    and    direct  Pension  Carnival,"  and  (in  this  number) 

method  to  all  legislation  that  affects  the  on    "Wasting    the    People's    Money"    in 

^  collection  and  the  spending  of  money—  public   buildings.     These   routine   wastes, 

I  suppose     the     "government     gait,"     the  which    have    become    conventional    and 

I  Washington     atmosphere,     the     partisan  which  in  recent  years  have  hardly  been 

hunger    and    struggle    were    unknown    to  resisted     by    any    influential    forces    in 

them,   and  that  their  whole  minds  were  politics,   are   now    attracting    the   public 

set  only  on  doing  the  pubHc  business  as  attention.     That's    the    gain,  and    it    is 

men    do    their    private    business  —  who  a   great   gain.     It  prepares   the  way   to- 

can  imagine  the  change?  ward  a  more  businessHke  conduct  of  the 

Such   a    sudden    change   is,    of   course,  Government,    such    as    Senator    Aldrich 

impossible  and  almost  unthinkable.     But  truly  said  would  save  300  millions  a  year. 

to  bring  it  about  gradually  is  not  impos-  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  spoke  within 

sible.     To  do  this  —  to  make  a  vigorous  the  mark.     An  even  greater  saving  could 

beginning  —  is    the    enticing   opportunity  be  made  without  loss  of  efficiency  and, 

that    the    next    Democratic    House    will  perhaps,  with    a    gain    of    efficiency;  for 

have.     The  opportunity  will  be  the  better  definite  responsibility  about  money  begets 

because  there  is  a  fair  chance  that  within  more  definite  responsibility. 

two  years   the  Democrats  and   the  Pro-  The   Democratic   party   will  strengthen 

gressive   RepubHcans,   if   they   will   work  or  weaken  its  momentary  hold  on  public 

j  together,  may,   through  death  and  other  confidence  in  proportion  to  its  real  busi- 

I  causes,  have  control  also  of  the  Senate.  ness  ability  and  earnestness  in  using  the 

§     Keeping  up  the  old  "government  gait,"  great    opportunity    that    Hes    before    the 

■  voting     hundreds     of     millions     for     ill-  next   House. 

■ 
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THE  TECHNICAL  MORAL  CODE  OF  THE  j^  making  these  four  new  appointments 

SENATE  ^Q  l-j^g  Supreme  Bench,  Mr.  Taft  has  been 

T  HAS  been  definitely  proved  that  four  at  his  best.     He  has  kept  his  own  vow  that 

members   of   the   Illinois   Legislature  in  making   judicial   appointments  no  po- 

were  bribed  to  vote  for  William  Lorimer  litical  or  sectional  or  other  extraneous  rea- 

for  United  States  Senator.  sons  should  count  for  anything.     They  can 

A  committee  of  the  Senate,  ''after  a  hardly  be  called  appointments  of  great 
careful  examination  and  consideration  of  distinction  or  of  exceptional  fitness.  Jus- 
all  the  evidence  submitted,"  reported  that  tice  Lurton  has  had  a  long  and  honorable 
the  ''title  of  Mr.  Lorimer  to  a  seat  in  the  career  on  the  bench;  Justice  Hughes  has 
Senate  has  not  been  shown  to  be  invahd."  had  a  successful  career  as  a  lawyer  and 
That  members  of  the  state  legislature  had  a  distinguished  career  as  Governor  of  New 
been  bribed  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lorimer  York,  but  he  is  without  judicial  experience; 
seemed  to  have  no  bearing  because :  Justice  Lamar  had   served  acceptably  as 

(i)    The   candidate   was  not  proved  to  Chief- Jus  tice   of   the    Supreme    Court   of 

have  been  personally  connected  with  the  Georgia;  and  Justice  Van  Devanter  had 

bribing.  been   a   successful   United   States   Circuit 

(2)    The  four  votes  which  were  bought  Judge  —  honorable    and    safe    and    good 

were   not   enough   to   have   changed    the  men,  every  one  of  them;  but  not  one  of 

election.  them  stands  out  in  the  pubHc  mind  or 

It  is  hard  to  believe  —  for  it  is  surely  a  in  the  mind  of  the  legal  profession  as  in 

shameful  fact  —  that  such  a  standard  of  any  unusual  way  qualified  for  this  post 

morals  can  exist  in  any  pubUc  body —  of   high   honor    and   influence.     But,    for 

or  in   any   committee   of   any  legislative  that  matter,  who  does  so  stand  out  in  this 

body.     If   this  committee's  report  should  generation  of  lawyers  and  judges?     Most 

be  adopted,  it  wall  be  a  startHng  proof  of   the   conspicuously   able  lawyers   have 

of  the  formal  and  complete  acceptance  by  served  the  great  corporations  in  too  inti- 

the   Senate   of   a   technical  instead   of   a  mate  a  way  to  seem  to  be  eHgible  just 

real   standard    of  moral  judgment.     And  now  to  the  Supreme  Bench.     And  it  is 

the    already   somewhat   faded    confidence  doubtful  if   any  man   could  have  found 

that  the  people  have  in  it  mil  almost  all  safer   or  better  men. 

be  gone.  In    promoting    Justice    White    to    be 

Chief- Justice,   Mr.  Taft  surely  consulted 
no   prejudice    (if  he  have   any);  for   the 

THE  most  important  acts  of  President  new     Chief- Justice    was    a     Confederate 

Taft's  Administration,  by  far,  are  soldier,  he  is  a  devout  member  of  the  Ro- 

his  appointments  of  Supreme  Court  Jus-  man  Catholic  faith,  and  he  was  a  Demo- 

tices.     Beside    these,    legislative    recom-  cratic   Senator   from  Louisiana.     It  is   a 

mendations    and    political    appointments  high  tribute  to  both  men  that  this  ap- 

count  for  little;  for  this  great  court  is' ^a  sort  pointment   has   received   practically   uni- 

of  continuous  constitutional  convention,"  versal  approval. 

and  Acts  of  Congress  mean  what  it  inter-  Fortunately  it  is  futile  to  try  to  forecast 

prets  them  to  mean.     Moreover,   of  the  the  attitude  of  any  of  the  new  Justices 

nine   Justices    that   make   up    the  Court,  toward  the  great    corporation  cases   that 

Mr.  Taft  has  already  had  the  appointment  are  pending  before  the  Court,  notably  the 

of  four  —  more  than  any  preceding  Presi-  cases  to  dissolve  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 

dent  except  Washington  and  Lincoln.     It  pany  of  New  Jersey  and  the  American 

is  altogether  likely  that  he  may  have  the  Tobacco    Company   for   \dolation   of   the 

appointment  of  another  Justice;  and,  if  Anti-trust    Law.     But    the    decisions    of 

he    should,  a  majority  of  the  Court  will,  the  Court  in  these  cases  are  expected  to 

of  course,  be  men  of  his  choosing.     The  give    such    a    definite    meaning    to    this 

influence  of  these  appointments,  therefore,  statute  as  it  has  not  yet  had  —  are  expect- 

is  likely  to  stretch  far  beyond  the  influence  ed,  in  other  words,  to  break  new  ground  in 

of  any  other  act  of  his  Administration.  determining  just  what  the  National  Gov- 
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eminent  may  and  may  not  do  to  regulate  have  a  general  parcels-post  (not  restricted 

corporations  of  interstate  activity.     Other  to  rural  routes),  even  if  it  come  at  the 

similar  and  far-reaching  cases  will  soon  expense    of    the    express    companies;  and 

come    before    the    Court,     such    as    the  they  are  going  to  continue  to  have  cheap 

case    to    determine    the    constitutionality  magazines.     Even  further  —  one  of  these 

of  the  Corporation  Income  Tax.  days    they    will    have    one-cent    letter- 

The   great   Court    that   was   yesterday  postage.     And  all   this   will   come  with- 

somewhat  enfeebled  by  the  age  and  the  out    a  big     deficit  —  perhaps     without 

illness  of  several  Justices  is  now  vigorous  any   deficit.      Such  a  change    could    be 

and  fairly  representative  of  all  sections  of  brought    about    within    a    single    year   if 

the   country   and   of   both    the   principal  Congress   were    to   put   the   Department 

political  philosophies  of  our  history.  on  a  business  basis  —  take  it  wholly  out 

A  PLAIN  WORD  ABOUT  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE  "i  V''^^'''^    ^""^    organize    it    solely    for 

emciency  m  servmg  the  people  without 

MR.  SEITZ'S  emphatic  article  in  this  regard   to  private   conflicting  interests, 

magazine  about  our  postal  manage-  Much  credit  is  due  Postmaster-General 

ment  is  the  word  of  a  business  man  who  Hitchcock   for   his   very   great   reduction 

is  made  indignant  by  inefficiency.     And  of  the  postal  deficit.     If  so  much  can  be 

why  should  he  not  be  indignant?     Why  done  under  a  bad  system,  how  much  more 

should    the    Government's    postal  service  could  be  done  under  a  business  system? 

not  be  as  efiicient  as  private  undertakings?  As  to  the  proposal  to  increase  the  postal 

No  private   company   would   appoint  its  rate    on    the    advertising    pages    of    the 

agents  for  political  reasons.     No  private  magazines    (and    not    on    newspapers)  — 

company  would   forbid   that  its   country  the  owners  of  every  established  magazine 

carriers  deliver  parcels,   especially    when  that  really  serves  the  people  are  willing 

the  carrying    of   only  a  few  letters  and  to  pay  any  postal  rate  that  is  fairly  ap- 

papers  leaves  a  big  deficit.      No  private  portioned.     But    they    are    unwilHng    to 

company    would    permit     the     head    of  have  their  properties,  which  have  grown 

such  an  organization  to  be  changed  every  up  under  the  present  rate  of  which  their 

four  years  or  oftener,  without   regard  to  readers   get    the   benefit,    singled   out    to 

efficiency.  bear    an    increased    rate    when    similar 

All  these  defects  in  postal  management  publications  are  to  continue  to  pay  the 

have  time  and  again  been  pointed  out,  present  low  rate  —  because  Congressmen 

notably   by    the    Commission    of    several  and    the    political    world   in   general    are 

years  ago,  which  presented  a  definite  and  directly  interested  in  the  partisan  political 

practical  plan  for  reorganizing  the  whole  newspapers,     as    they    are    not    in    the 

business  —  a    plan    that    was    promptly  magazines, 

pigeonholed.  The   remedy   for   the  postal   deficit  is 

In  the  end.  Congress  is  to  blame.  It  good  business  management,  divorced  from 
will  not  deny  itself  these  few  loaves  and  poHtics;  and  there  is  no  other  remedy, 
fishes  of  patronage.  Nor  will  it  show  Tinkering  with  it  by  complicated  and  dis- 
courage in  the  face  of  the  express  com-  crifiiinating  patch-work  legislation  is 
panics.  Lacking  such  courage,  it  pro-  simply  dodging  a  plain  duty  and  is 
vokes  and  Hstens  to  fantastic  and  adding  more  complications  to  an  already 
comphcated    propositions    made    by    the  comphcated  wrong  method. 

Postmaster-General      who     is     concerned  ^^^  AMERICAN  INTEREST  IN  MEXICO 
about   a   deficit   which   would    disappear 

in  a  jiffy  under  even  a, tolerable  business  HpHE   effort  at  revolt  in   Mexico  calls 

organization.  1     attention  to  the  problems  which  the 

It  may   be   set   down   now   as   certain  Government  of  that  Republic  has  to  face, 

that  the  people  are  going  to  have,   first,  and  to  our  own    considerable    interest  in 

a  rural  free  delivery  parcels-post   (which  their  solution. 

the      Postmaster-General      has      recom-  Of    the    15,000,000   people   in    Mexico, 

mended);   they  are  going,  in  time,  too,  to  about  .^8  per  cent,  are  Indian;  43  per  cent. 
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of  them  are  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and  In- 
dian; and  19  per  cent,  of  them  are 
Europeans  or  Americans.  Of  the  whole 
population,  60  per  cent,  is  illiterate  and  a 
large  part  of  it  is  obviously  unfitted  for 
participation  in  popular  government. 

The  slow  work  of  training  the  Indians 
and  half-breeds  in  Mexico  for  citizenship 
is  in  progress.  While  it  is  going  on,  a 
ruling  class  has  the  Government.  The 
change  from  government  by  a  ruling  class 
to  a  representative  government  was  not 
accomplished  without  many  difhculties, 
even  in  England  —  if  it  is  entirely  ac- 
compUshed  there.  In  France  it  brought  on 
a  horrible  revolution,  and  the  slave-owning 
oHgarchy  in  this  country  did  not  give  up 
its  privileges  without  a  struggle.  In 
Mexico  the  forms  of  representative  govern- 
ment hang  suspended  above  the  popula- 
tion, awaiting  their  development,  and  the 
ruling  class  professes  to  be  willing  to  give 
up  its  monopoly  of  government  when  the 
population  is  capable  of  assuming  the  task. 

In  the  meanwhile,  laboring  under  prec- 
edents of  centuries  of  misrule,  and  in  a 
country  whose  population  is  not  efficient 
either  agriculturally  or  industrially,  the 
rulers  of  Mexico  can  not  fairly  be  charged 
with  the  many  evil  conditions  which  exist. 
Nevertheless  they  are  blamed  in  some 
quarters  —  not  only  for  their  own  acts  but 
for  conditions  which  they  cannot  control. 
Nor  can  they  make  the  retort  that  is  often 
made  here  that,  since  it  is  a  popular 
government,  the  people  are  getting  what 
The  situation  is  further 
the  fact  that,  w^hereas 
denounce    the 


we    can 


they  voted  for. 
complicated  by 
in  this  country 
trusts  and  corporations  for  our  misfor- 
tunes, in  jMexico  this  criticism  is  all 
directed  against  the  Government,  for  all 
''big  business"  there,  both  financial  and 
industrial,  has  been  fostered  by  the 
Government  and  is  intimately  connected 
with  it. 

In  fostering  business  the  Mexican 
Government  has  had  to  look  to  foreign 
capital  —  English,  German,  French,  and 
American  —  for  without  this  aid  progress 
was  impossible.  But  this  aid  has  brought 
complications  as  well  as  material  ad- 
vantages. Americans,  for  example,  run 
the  railroads,   although  the   Government 


owns  most  of  them.  Americans  own 
many  of  the  mines;  they  are  buying  land; 
they  are  interested  in  water-power  de- 
velopment; the  rubber-works  at  Torreon 
belong  to  the  company  of  which  Senator 
Aldrich  is  a  director;  the  smelters  at  Tor- 
reon and  Aguascalientes  are  controlled  by 
the  Guggenheims.  The  oil  industry  is 
shared  (though  not  very  amicably)  be- 
tween the  EngHsh  and  the  Waters-Pierce 
Oil  Company.  All  this  has  made  many 
Mexicans  feel  that  to  get  the  country 
developed  the  Government  is  giving  it 
away;  and  there  is  an  undercurrent  of 
anti-foreign  feehng,  particularly  of  anti- 
American  feehng.  Americans  are  less 
popular  than  the  English  and  Germans 
because  we  seem  to  be  more  grasping  and 
because  we  are  less  diplomatic. 

Under  these  difficulties  President  Diaz 
has  — 

(i)  Pacified  the  country  and  stopped 
highway  robbery,  brigandage,  etc. 

(2)  Estabhshed  railroads,  telegraphs, 
and  telephones,  which  make  it  possible 
to  maintain  order  and  also  to  build  up 
the  country. 

(3)  Induced  foreign  capital  to  invest 
in  Mexico. 

(4)^  Put  the  country  on  a  gold  standard. 

(5)  Begun  the  estabhshment  of  a  public 
school  system. 

Probably  he  would  be  the  last  man  to 
say  that  his  Government  is  perfect,  for 
he  knows  most  intimately  its  imperfec- 
tions, but  these  achievements  place  him 
among  the  great  men  of  his  generation  — 
a  long  generation  at  that,  for  he  is  more 
than  eighty  years  old. 

The  interests  of  the  United  States  are 
plain.  We  have  millions  of  dollars 
invested  in  that  country,  and  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  Americans  are  going 
into  Mexico.  We  owe  every  assistance 
in  our  power  to  the  Mexican  Government 
in  its  arduous  task  of  developing  the 
country  and  educating  the  people  at  the 
same  time.  If  they  fail  —  which,  thanks 
to  the  thirty  years  of  ''Diazpotism," 
does  not  seem  likely  —  that  country  will 
no  longer  be  a  place  of  investment  for 
our  money  or  a  land  of  opportunity  for 
our  men,  but  a  constant  menace  along  the 
border.     Had    Castro    ruled    in    Mexico, 
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instead  of  in  Venezuela,  our  State  Depart-  of  the  creation  by  King  George  of  a  suf- 

ment  (if  not  the  War  Department)  would  ficient  number  of  new  peers  (of  Liberal 

have  had  serious  trouble.  poHtics)  to  give  the  House  of  Lords  a  new 

THE  BRITISH  REVOLUTION  complexion  and  induce  it  to  vote  away 

Tttt7t:>t7          .                    f  •  .          ^-  ^^^  ^^^  authority.     That  is  the  way  the 

HERE  are  two  ways  o    mterpretmg  thing  is  to  be  done:  the  King  is  to  be 

u           the  recent  British  election.     It  may  asked  to  manufacture  500  Liberals  into 

be  said  that  the  Liberals  were  sent  back  barons,  or  to  threaten  to  do  so  unless  the 

to   power   with    a    renewed    mandate    to  House  of  Lords  bows  to  the  popular  will, 

reform  the  House  of  Lords,  orit  may  be  But   is    the    popular   will    clear?     The 

said   that   they  failed   a  second   time   to  Unionists  say  that  it  is  not.     They  say 

secure  enough  votes  to  do  this  -  without  that  Mr.  Asquith  appealed,  in  this  second 

Irish    help.      There    is    the    rub.      The  general  election  of  the  year,  for  '^greater 

Englishman    however  much  he  may  wish  emphasis"    from    the   people.     He   failed 

to  hobble  the  pretensions  of  the  Lords,  to  get  it.     He  got  only,  a  second  time,  a 

wishes  to  do  It  himself  and  does  not  wish  majority,    drawn    chiefly    from    Scotland 

Irishmen  to  do  it  for  him.     Mr.  Balfour  ^nd   Wales,   insufficient   to   warrant   him 

made  (before  the  election)  fruitless  trials  in    embarking    on    a    revolution   without 

of  a  good  many  campaign  cries,  but  he  assurance    of    aid    from    outside    Great 

hit  on  one  which  awoke  a  real  response:  Britain  —  Ireland    being    outside    Great 

I  appeal  to  every   man,  whatever  be   his  Britain.     To   ask   the   King,   under  such 

traditions,  whatever  be  his  party,  or  his  up-  circumstances,    to   nominate    500   Liberal 

bringing,  or  his  state  in  life,  and  ask  him  that  peers  to  swamp  the  House  of  Lords  would 

Great   Britain   shall   manage   the    affairs    of  be,  they  declare^  preposterous. 

Great  Britain;  and  that,  if  and  when  we  alter  The  Liberal  reply  is,   that  while  it  is 

the  fabric  of  our  ancient  Constitution,  it  shall  true   enough   that   the  party  did  not  in 

be  of  our  own  free  wiU,  and  not  at  the  bid-  the  last  election  win  an  increased  vote, 

ding  of  those  who  care  nothing  for  our  tra-  .^  ^.^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^     ^^  ^. 

ditions  and  nothing  for  our  history.  j   ^i    ^   t  ^i         -n     i-  ^i               i            / 

•^  and  that  11  the  will  of  the  people  needs 

Now  the  Liberals  cannot  safely  under-  to  be  more  than  twice  declared,  popular 

take  to  ''alter  the  fabric  of  our  ancient  government   has    ceased    to    exist.     They 

Constitution"     (that    is,    take    the    veto  assert,  too,  that  it  is  not  for  the  King  to 

power  away  from  the  aristocratic  Cham-  discriminate    between    the    parts    of    his. 

ber)     without     the     aid     of     the     Irish  kingdom;   there  is  nothing  for  him"  to  do 

Nationalists.     The       Nationalists       care  but    perform    his    constitutional    duty  — 

nothing    one  way    or    the    other  for    the  accept  the  advice  of  his  ministers   (who 

''ancient    Constitution,"  but    they   know  will  ask  for  a  promise  to  make  new  peers 

that  the  securing  of  home-rule  for  Ireland  until    the    Upper    House    consents  to  its 

is  dependent  on  the  downfall  of  the  House  destruction)   or  refuse  it,   whereupon  his 

of  Lords,  and  they  may  be  depended  on  ministers    will    resign,     making    a     new 

to  aid  toward  that  event,  even  though  Mr.  election    necessary.     To    make    necessary 

Asquith's    Government    fail    to    propose  a    third    general   election   on    a   question 

for  them  anything  substantial  in  the  way  concerning  which  the  country  has  twice 

of  a  ParHament  for  Ireland.     The  Govern-  expressed  its  will,  would  —  some  Liberals 

ment  is  not  going  to  propose  a  home-rule  do   not   hesitate   to   say  —  be   the   signal 

system  such  as  Mr.  John  Redmond  and  for  a  revolution  that  would  threaten  the 

his  friends  dream  of,  but  the  Irish  Members  Throne   itself. 

of  ParUament   are   not   going   to   miss   a  Whether  or  not  the  fate  of  the  Throne 

chance    to    render    the    House    of    Lords  be  involved,  the  fate  of  the  venerable  House 

helpless.     A  good  many  Englishmen  have  of   Lords  is    pretty   clearly   settled.     Its 

just  enough  affection  left  for  the  Lords  real  power  is   doomed.     A   third   election 

to  wish  to  spare  them  humiliation  at  the  might  delay  the  execution  of  the  sentence, 

hands  of  Irishmen.  but  the  people  are  resolved  to  take  away  its 

The  same  sentiment  affects  the  question  veto  power  —  ivhich  is  all  the  power  it  has. 
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THE  NEW  HOUSE  OF  MORGAN  cooperation.     His   ten  years'   training  in 

SINCE  the  panic  of   1907,  the  greatest  huge  industrial  matters  fits  him  well  for  the 

private  banking-house  in  the  world,  task.  Better,  perhaps,  than  any  other  man 

Messrs.  J.  P.   Morgan  &  Co.,   has  gone  in  the  history  of  finance,  he  has  been  able  to 

through    a    process    of    development    as  handle  men  —  big  and  little,  shrewd  and 

sweeping  as  it  is  significant  to  the  people,  belligerent  —  in  the  service  of  the  Morgan 

It  has  put  off  its   character  as   a  huge  house.   His  new  vocation  is  nothing  more 

promotion  house  —  anoceanof  private  busi-  nor  less  than  a  continuance  of  the   old, 

ness  capital  doing  the  things  that  private  except  that  hereafter  he  will  work  for  the 

funds  may  do  —  and  it  has  taken  on  the  public,  rather  than  for  private  power, 

character    of    a    central    bank,    Hke    the  All  these  things  indicate  that  the  greatest 

Bank  of  England  or  the  Bank  of  Germany,  capitalist  of  this   country  sees  plainly  a 

There  has  been  no  change  of  charter,  mighty  change  ahead  of  us.     The  era  of 

nor  of  license.     It  is  essentially  a  private  reconstruction    is    over.     Here    begins    a 

banking-house.     Only  in  its  personnel  has  new  evolution,  a  long  adjustment  of  in-  *  i 

it  changed.     It  has  added  to  itself  what  its  teres ts,  a  slowing-down  of  our  industrial 

head  conceived  to  be  the  strongest  possible  march,  while  capital,  labor,  Government, 

combination    of    pubhc    banking    brains  and  people  work  out  the  delicate  problems 

that  it  could  get.  of  correlation  that  have  been  created  in 

Mr.  H.   C.   Davison,  who  came   to    it  this  tremendous  period  just  closed, 

shortly  after  the  panic,  showed  his  fitness  ^^^^  ^^hoes  OF  high  finance 
(11  report  be  true)  durmg  the  pamc  itself. 

In  the  storm  he  was  the  coolest,  quietest,  ''  I  ''HE  sudden  collapse  of  the  Northern 
quickest,  and  best  forearmed  of  all  the  -■-  Bank,  of  New  York  City,  a  sup- 
younger  men  in  the  pubKc  banking  world,  posedly  sound  institution  with  nearly 
Therefore  Mr.  Morgan  picked  him  out  $7,000,000  on  deposit,  brought  to  hght  a 
as  the  first  of  the  new  blood  to  be  absorbed,  new    chapter    of   banking   finance.     It  is 

Mr.  T.  W.  Lamont,  skilled  in  trust-  pretty  much  the  same  old  story.  Joseph  G. 
company  administration  and  national  Robin,  a  suddenly-rich  financier  of  the  mod- 
bank  administration,  is  drawn  to  the  same  ern  made-to-order  type,  got  practical  con- 
councils.  With  him  came  Mr.  William  trol  of  the  bank.  At  the  same  time  he 
H.  Porter,  head  of  the  Chemical  National  was  carrying  on  various  transactions. 
Bank  —  always  reckoned  one  of  the  in  one  of  which  he  bought  from  the  ^tna 
strongest  and  most  conservative  of  banks.  Indemnity  Company  a  moribund  trust- 
(His  place  in  that  famous  financial  insti-  company  in  Rochester.  This  purchase 
tution  has  been  filled  by  Mr.  Joseph  B.  gave  him  control  over  various  securities 
Martindale,  who  entered  that  bank  as  a  held  in  its  treasury.  Crude  manipulation 
boy  and  steadily  worked  his  way  up  to  the  of  these  securities,  mostly  in  the  form  of 
presidency.)  taking  the  best  of  them  out  of  the  treasury 


This  group  of  men,  in  council  with  the  in    exchange    for    bonds    and    stocks    of 

heads    of    the    firm,    will    constitute    the  traction    and    real-estate    companies    in* 

''banking    arm"    of    Morgan.     It    looks  which    Robin    w^as    interested,     brought 

like  a  good  strong  arm.     Clearly  the  firm  about    the    crash.     An    alert    Insurance 

is  new  —  quite  different  from  the  power-  Department   at  Albany  warned  a  fairly 

ful  house  that  floated  the  United  States  alert    Banking    Department    at    Albany. 

Steel  Corporation  on  a  troubled  sea  and  The  law  moved  in,  and  Robin  moved  out. 
guided  it  through  the  storms  of  the  last         The    financial    result   is   not   likely   to 

ten  years.     More  and  more,  it  is  a  banking  amount  to  much.     Apparently  somebody 

house;   and  less  and  less  it  is  a  giant  pro-  was  awake,   and  the  process  of  robbing 

motion-syndicate.  the  banks  was  interrupted  before  it  had 

Mr.   Geo.  W.  Perkins,  who  leaves  the  gone  very  far.     Depositors  (according  to 

firm,   announces  that  hereafter  he  is  to  all  estimates)   will  get  the  full    amount 

pursue  the  vocation  of  the  peacemaker,  of  their  claims  in  a  reasonable  time.    A 

the  propagandist  of  industrial  peace  and  savings   bank,    affiliated    w^ith    the    other 
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banks,    had    to    take    refuge    behind    the  carried  out  to  the  full,  it  would  lead  to  the 

sixty-day    rule    to    save    itself;   but    no  utmost  extreme  of  protection, 
great  damage  was  done. 

It  is  gratifying   that  such  adventurers  ,  According    to    this    principle,    any    in- 

are  having  a  harder  time  in  New  York  ^^^^^X  which   can   show    that   it   spends 

than  they  ever  had.     The  fear  of  the  law  P^^^  \^,  production  than  its  foreign  rivals 

is  growing  in  the  hearts  of  the  men  that  1^   entitled   to  protection,   and   the  more 

run    banks,    even    the    Httle    ones.      To  !^   spends   the   greater   the   protection   it 

point  the  moral  of  the  Robin  episode,  ^^.  f'^^.^!.^^  .^^5  /or  this  ''true  principle" 
there  came  in  the  same  week  a  settlement  ^^  „    legislation  means  simply  that  we 

of  a  suit  brought  in  1908  against  various  ?^^  ^^^  industry  m  this  country  a  hving, 

men  who  were  directors  of  the  Bank  of  irrespective   of   the   way   m   which  it  is 

North  America  when  it  was  wrecked  by  ^^""^^^^  ^^-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  it  costs.     Take 

Morse.     These  five  directors— Messrs.   W.  ^^^  ^^^?  ^^  the  California  lemon  industry, 

F.  Havemeyer,  John  W.  Gates,  J.  H.  Flag-  ^^    which    Professor    Taussig    refers.     It 

ler,  C.  M.  Schwab,  and  Robert  M.  Thomp-  ^,^T  ?t'''.    .  ^  ^^  cheaper  for  the  people 

son  -  had   defended    themselves    on    the  ?!  ^,^.^,  T^      ^^^^^\  ^"^  strangle  it  -  buy 

ground  that,   though  directors,  they  knew  '^\^^^  T  ^'^^^'/^^^  f  ^^f  ^^^7'  ^^d 

nothing  about  the  business  of  the  bank,  ^^f  our  lemons  from  abroad  at  bottom 

In   the   settlement,    they   are   held   re-  V'l^'^t    ^Kl^^^^    of    lemons    imported 

sponsible  for   the  debts  of  the  bank   to  '^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  f^^^S,''  !  ^'"^^  ^'f  ^^^"^ 

the    extent    of    $240,000.     The    principle  ?   ^^f^'  ^  f  ^^^-     ^^^  ^^t^^  ^^J  1^,^^^^ 

is,  that  if  one  becomes  director  in  a  bank,  '^    ^^    ^^^^^^    ^   P^V.^f;     ^he    California 

he   must    also    assume    responsibihty    for  f^^^^f '  P^^^"^^  ^  ^'f^.  ^^f^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

the  management.     It  is  a  sound  principle  \^^    ^^^f^   consumed    m     his    country, 

-that    directors    must    direct    or    suffer  ^^  order  that  these  particular  people  m 

the   consequences.     The    spread    of   it   is  ^  restricted  territory  may  make  a  living 

Mir       .1        r    •     ^-  f         I,  growing   o,tcoo   car-loads   of   lemons,    the 

responsible   for    the    eumination   of   such  ^  b      jj        1      ^  ^    ' 

V  {^.  r  1  .1  TV/f  -D  I.-  country  pays  about  jk  per  cent,  more 
ught-iinffered    gentlemen    as    Mr.    Robm.  ,,         /    ^  -^  r    'ii^      i    i 

r^         ^.       .^,  .  ,   .  than   is   necessary   for   the   whole    12,000 

I  he   species   is  becoming  scarcer,  and  is  .      ■,       i-  1  jt<.  ^s^       . 

VI  1  .  r  .  •  car-loads  which  are  used.  It  would  not 
ukely  to  become  more  scarce  as  time  goes  on.  .  .  r  .1  •  ..i,  ^  u 
Tv>r  AT  t,  4.1,  •  ^-n  •  ^iT  •  take  many  years  for  the  saving  that  could 
Mr.  Morse,  by  the  way,  is  still  in  the  peni-  rnr.ji                 .       ..1,5^^ 

.     ,.  '    ^  jV  r  ^1-  be  enected  by  removing  the  duty  to  pay 

tentiary;     and  more  than  one  of  the  crop  r       .i         i.  1     r-  rr       •     i  •   j     I 

r  rn         J-  1  J  for  the  whole  California  lemon  industry. 

01  IQ07  fills  a  dishonored  grave.  o-i,-    •  4.  -x/r  4:  +1!. 

^  '  °  I  his  IS  an  extreme  case.     Many  of  the 

DO  WE  OWE  ANY  SORT  OF  MANUFACTURERS  industries    which    clamor    for    duties    are 

A  LIVING?  more  nearly  able  to  compete  with  foreign 

THE   'Hrue    principle"    of    protection  industries    than    they   claim.     But,    since 

(according  to    President    Taft    and  the  ''true  principle"  puts  a  premium  of 

the  last  Republican  platform)  is  to  impose  protection  upon  a  high  cost  of  production 

duties  that  shall  offset  the  increased  cost  and    general    inefficiency,    manufacturers 

of  production  here  over  the  cost  of  pro-  are  inclined  to  admit  a   degree  of   inefh- 

duction  abroad.     In  preparation  for  this,  ciency  of  which  they  are  not  guilty. 
President  Taft's  Tariff  Board  is  endeavor-         The  idea   that   the   country  owes^  any 

ing  to  find   out  what   that   difference  in  industry  a  living  on  almost  any  basis  on 

cost  is.     But,  even  if  the  Board  can  get  ac-  which  it  chooses   to   conduct  itseff  is  so 

curate   figures— which  is    doubtful— Pro-  firmly  fixed   that  much  of  the  talent  of 

fessor   Taussig,  of  Harvard,  has  pointed  our  industrial  world  is  taken  up  in  arrang- 

out  that  this ''true  principle  "of  protection  ing    artificial    conditions    by    tariffs    and 

is  worthless.     He  says:  combinations. 

Mr.   H.   L.    Gantt,   of  New   York,   an 

Applied    with  consistency,  it    would  lead  <' efficiency  engineer,"   has   said: 
to  the  complete  annihilation  of  foreign  trade. 

It  is  usually  thought  of  as  likely  to  result  Inasmuch     as     increase    of    seUmg-pnce 

in    a    moderation    of    protection.     Yet,    if  yields  more  prompt  returns,  and  returns  that 
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can  be  measured  with  great  accuracy,  much 
of  the  talent  of  our  manufacturers  has  been 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  the  business.  The 
successful  salesman,  or  the  operator  who 
has  succeeded  in  persuading  his  competitors 
to  join  with  him  in  upholding  or  advancing 
prices,  on  account  of  the  increased  profits 
resulting  from  his  efforts,  has  been  considered 
a  very  important  man  and  has  been  compen- 
sated accordingly.  The  recognition  of  abil- 
ity and  the  compensation  for  success  in  this 
field  have  been  so  great  that  capable  workers 
from  all  directions  have  swarmed  into  it, 
and  the  industry  of  making  prices  has  pros- 
pered amazingly,  to  the  comparative  neglect 
often  of  the  production  end  of  business. 

As  men  have  been  gradually  attracted 
from  the  field  of  making  products  to  the 
more  lucrative  field  of  making  prices, 
we  have  now  in  many  industries  a  surplus 
of  prices  and  a  shortage  of  products. 

The  Conservation  movement  has  en- 
tered a  vigorous  protest  against  the 
continuation  of  recklessly  selling  our  in- 
heritance. But  we  must  have  something 
to  sell.  If  our  diminished  supplies  of  raw 
products  forbid  us  to  sell  our  natural 
resources  in  their  raw  state,  we  shall  have 
to  do  as  other  nations  that  have  traveled 
the  road  before  us  —  sell  a  little  raw 
product  mixed  with  a  large  amount  of 
labor  and  brains.  This  is  the  problem 
of  our  manufacturers  —  to  become 
efficient.  If  labor  is  high-priced,  it  will 
have  to  be  trained  to  be  w^orth  the  high 
price.  We  are  getting  to  a  place  where 
we  can  no  longer  afi'ord  to  support  such 
industries  as  the  lemon  business  in  Cali- 
fornia by  the  surplus  profit  from  our 
natural  resources,  and  there  is  no  more 
reason  why  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  guarantee  a  li\ing  to  a 
lemon-grower  than  to  a  doctor  or  to 
any  other  class  or  profession.  The  guar- 
antee becomes  particularly  obnoxious  when 
the  recipient  of  the  favor  is  the  sole  judge 
how  large  the  favor  is  to  be. 

THE  KEY  TO  SOUTHERN   DEVELOPMENT 

A  SOUTHERN  commercial  congress 
-^^  is  to  meet  in  Atlanta  early  in  March 
at  w^hich  all  the  Southern  States  will  be 
represented  by  influential  public  men 
and  men-of-affairs.  There  will  be  discus- 
sions of  the  most  important  practical  tasks 


that  most  directly  concern  the  people  inl 
that  great  region  of  the  Union.  A  series] 
of  conferences  will  be  held  about  such] 
subjects  as  agriculture,  good  roads,  better 
commercial  organization,  the  public  health, | 
immigration,  and  the  like.  Such  a  meet- 
ing is  an  excellent  w^ay  to  emphasize  the' 
great  opportunities  that  these  states  offer. 

There  has  not  been  a  better  chance 
in  our  whole  history  for  agricultural  and 
industrial  success  —  for  men  of  skill  and 
energy  and  thrift  to  make  themselves 
independent  —  unless  it  was  the  chance 
given  by  the  rich  West  under  the  Home- 
stead Law\  There  is  no  free  land  in  the 
South  as  there  was  in  the  West.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  were  in  the  West 
no  accessible  markets  in  the  early  days, 
no  transportation  system,  no  settled  civih- 
zation.     The  South  has  all  these. 

One  fact  that  the  Southern  people  have 
themselves  till  recently  been  slow  to  put 
full  value  on  is  the  need  of  a  larger  working 
population.  There  has  never  been  labor 
enough  —  neither  unskilled  farm-labor  nor 
skilled  labor.  For  instance,  the  cotton 
crop  has  till  now  been  limited  —  not  by 
available  land  but  by  available  labor. 
As  for  independent  farmers  —  men  who 
own  their  owm  land  —  there  is  now  no 
parallel  on  the  continent  to  the  oppor- 
tunities that  the  Southern  States  offer. 
New-comers,  of  course,  require  some 
capital;  but  men  who  have  enough  money 
to  begin  life  may  begin  it  there  with  the 
best  outlook  for  success. 

A  tide  of  such  new-comers  has  now 
definitely  set  in,  and  such  meetings  as 
this  commercial  congress  to  be  held  at 
Atlanta  stimulate  it.  But,  as  with  all 
mov-ements  of  a  working  population, 
this  tide  is  much  smaller  than  it  would 
be  if  trustw^orthy  information  about  the 
prices  and  the  qualities  of  land  could  be 
more  easily  got.  Land-agents  and  land- 
*' boomers"  in  the  South  are  not  different 
from  their  fellows  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
There  are  honest  and  reasonable  men  in 
the  business,  and  there  are  grasping  and 
dishonest  men.  The  new^-comer  lacks  ade- 
quate means  of  distinguishing  one  class 
from  the  other,  and  local  knowledge  of 
fundamental  facts  about  fertility  and 
land-values  is  hard  to  acquire. 
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If  the  forthcoming  commercial  con-  There  are  regions  in  the  South  where  the 
gress,  which  is  a  body  of  men  drawn  to-  land  speculator  is  now  so  active  as  to 
gether  only  by  pubKc  spirit,  could  make  be  a  real  enemy  of  the  public  welfare, 
an  organized  plan  to  put  definite,  trust-  If  this  commercial  congress  could 
worthy  information  about  land  into  the  find  a  way  to  prevent  or  at  least  to 
hands  of  inquirers,  and  could  defend  discredit  and  to  discourage  land  specula- 
men  from  land-boomers,  they  would  do  tion,  it  would  put  forward  the  real  develop- 
much  to  attract  the  best  class  of  workers  ment  of  these  states  incalculably, 
to  the  Southern  States.  There  have  It  is  a  difficult  task  —  to  prevent  specu- 
been  many  companies  organized  to  ac-  lation  — under  present  laws  and  condi- 
quire  large  tracts  of  land  and  to  sell  it  tions.  But  the  subject  is  worthy  of  the 
in  small  farms  at  fair  prices  and  on  easy  most  serious  study  of  the  ablest  men. 
terms  to  men  of  character.  Such  -com-  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
panics,  well  managed,  may  do  good  serv-  rapidity  and  the  soundness  of  Southern 
ice;  but  they  cannot  go  far  enough,  industrial  (especially  agricultural)  devel- 
A  much  more  comprehensive  plan  is  opment  will  depend  for  the  next  decade  or 
necessary.  two  on  the  honesty  and  the  fairness  with 

States    and    counties   might   well    take  which  transactions  in  land  are  made, 
up  this  task.     Some  of  the  New  England 
States  made   themselves  —  through  state 

officers  —  responsible  for  accurate,  official  \  X/'E  ARE,  in  fact,  in  a  good  deal  of 

information  about  the  so-called  abandoned  VV      danger    of    deterrent   if  not   dis- 

farms,  and  the  plan  succeeded.     As  soon  astrous   land-speculation   in   many   parts 

as  men  discovered  that  they  could  buy  of  the  country.     Go  where  you  will  and 

land  without  the  danger  of  misrepresenta-  you  hear  of  abnormal  increases  of  land- . 

tion,  salable  land  was  very  quickly  dis-  prices.     City-land,    town-land,    farm-land 

posed    of.     If    there    were    some    similar  —  all  share  in  this  rise, 

official    and    wholly    trustworthy    source  There  has  been,   of  course,   legitimate 

of  information  in  the  old  Southern  States,  cause  for  such   rises   during   the   decade, 

the  flow  of  desirable  immigrants  to  the  such  as  the  growth  of  cities,  the  improve- 

soil  would  be  hastened  as  it  can  be  hastened  ment  in  agriculture,  and  the  pressure  of 

in  no  other  way.  population.      These    unfortunately    must 

cause    land    to    rise.     And    the    census 

II  reminds   us   of   all   such   facts   and  puts 

undue  emphasis  on  them. 

In  the  South,  as  elsewhere,  land-values  But  in  addition  to  real  and  permanent 

—  especially  farm-values  —  are  rising.    In  values  is  the  impulse  given  by  speculation, 

many   regions   they   are   rising   too   fast.  You  will  find  the  spirit  of  such  specula- 

This  increase   comes   from   the   improve-  tion   everywhere,    and   there  is  no  more 

ment  in  agriculture  and  the  consequent  unfortunate    fact    on    the    horizon.     As 

increase    of    value,    which    is    real    and  fast  as  men  lock  up  their  money  in  land 

legitimate,  and  from  the  increased  demand  speculation,  it  is  withdrawn^  from  legiti- 

because    of    the    growth    of    population,  mate   industry.      Nor  is   this   the  worst 

which  also  is  legitimate;  but  part  of  the  of    it.     There    is    a    psychological    effect 

increased  prices  comes  from  sheer  specu-  that  is  more  disastrous  than  the  purely 

lation,    which    is    deterrent.     The    worst  financial  effect,  for  it  leads  to  still  further 

thing   that   can  happen   to   any   country  financial    folly.     Once    let    a    mania    for 

in  its  period  of  development  is  speculation  fictitious  land-trading  take  a  community, 

in  the  sources  of  real  wealth.     It  checks  and  even  the  steadiest  heads  lose  their 

development   and   productivity.     It  puts  balance.     It  is  one  of  the  most  enticing 

a    mortgage    on    the    future.     When    it  forms     of     the     get-rich-quick     disease, 

rises  high  enough  and  rages  long  enough.  Everybody  whose  memory  goes  back  a 

it  bursts  and  there  is  a  general  industrial  decade  or  two  can  recall  the  devastating 

set-back,  sometimes  lasting  for  many  years,  effects  of  such  a  craze  in  some  community. 
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Legitimate    industry    stops.     Everybody  they   now   hold   about    7,000,000  people; 

catches  the  fever.     Land-trading  becomes  and  it  will  not  be  many  decades  before 

first    a    pastime,    then    a    mania.     Other  this  area  will  contain  the  greatest  compact 

people  rush  in.     The  coming  of  a  crowd  mass  of  human  beings  in  the  world.     As 

seems    to    prove    the    soundness    of    the  a  rule  it  is  the  seaboard  cities  and  states, 

"boom."     The  more  that  come,  the  fiercer  both   East   and   West,    that   continue   to 

the  game  —  till  at  last  the  bubble  bursts  grow   in   population   most   rapidly  —  this 

and   a   few   lucky   gamblers    carry   away  in    spite    of    the    continually    improving 

what    the    others    have    lost.     Then    the  transportation    faciHties    of    the    interior, 

community  wakes  up  from  its  intoxication  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  during  the  next 

to  find  life  dull  and  its  old  occupations  decade  this  same  tendency  will  continue 

disagreeable.      The     community's     judg-  and  that  there  will  be  a  larger  migration 

ment   is    left   impaired.     Men    have    lost  to  the  Southern  States  than  any  decade 

faith    in    one    another    and    there    is    no  has  yet  shown. 

community  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  co-  Taken  all  in  all,  never  have  there  been  in 

operation  left.  the  world  ninety  millions  of  human  beings 

The    history    of    such    crazes    is    most  in     a     contiguous     territory    under     one 

instructive.     They  have  swept  over  large  group   of   institutions   that   were   so   well 

parts  of  the  United  States  many  times,  fed,  so  well  clad,  so  well  housed,  so  pros- 

and   once   or   twice  practically   over   the  perous,     and    so    hopeful.     When    these 

whole   country.     Such  a  mania  has  pre-  ninety   millions    shall    have    become    two 

ceded  nearly  every  severe  financial  panic  hundred  milHons,  many  economic  changes 

that  we  have  had  and  has  contributed  will   have    taken   place.     There   will   not 

much  to  such  panics.  be  so  many  material  resources  to  exploit, 

Such    signs,    therefore,    of    a    general  nor  so  much  cheap  land,  nor  so  homo-      m\ 

tendency  to  land-speculation  as  are  visible  geneous    a    people,    nor    perhaps     such 

are    very    bad    signs;   and    all    men    will  widely    diffused    prosperity.        Still,    two 

serve  their  country  well  who  do  all  they  hundred  millions  on  our  soil  will  not  be 

can  to  discourage  fictitious  rises  in  prices,  at  all  a  dense  population. 

THE  HAPPIEST  NINETY  MILLIONS  A  STRIKING  CLASH  OF   CANADIAN    POLICIES 

THE  extraordinary   facts   in   the   new  A  N    ARMY    of    a    thousand    farmers, 

census  of   population    are    the   in-  -^Tx     owning  several  million  dollars'  worth 

crease  in  the  population  of  the  state    of  of  real  property  in  the  Canadian  North- 

Wasliington  from  518,103  to  1,141,990 —  west,  recently  marched  upon  Ottawa  and 

more    than    120   per    cent.;  of    Oklahoma  presented    a    new    Bill    of   Rights.     The 

from    790,391    to    1,657,155  —  more   than  Canadian  public  looked  upon  a  spectacle 

109  per  cent.;  of  California,  from  1,485,053  hardly  to  be  matched  in  pohtical  records 

to    2,377,549  —  more    than   60  per   cent.;  in  its  directness  since  the  days  of  Cromwell, 

of    Oregon    from    413,536    to    672,765  —  The  farmers  filled  the  House  of  ParHa- 

more  than  62  per  cent.     The  large  percent-  ment,  occupying  every  seat  on  the  floor 

age  of  the  increases  in  Colorado  (48  per  and  in  all  the  galleries  but  one.     They 

cent.),   in   South  Dakota   (45   per   cent.),  crowded    the    Premier    from    his    chair, 

in  North  Dakota  (80  per  cent.),  in  Mon-  leaving  to  him  a  humble  seat  at  the  end 

tana  (54  per  cent.),  in  Idaho  (loi  per  cent.),  of  a  clerical  table.     An  Americo-Canadian 

in  Arizona  (66  per  cent.),  in  Nevada  (93  farmer,    Mr.    D.    W.    Warner,    filled    the 

per  cent.)  were  expected,  for  the  popula-  chair  vacated  by  the  Premier.     The  Minis- 

tion  of  these  states  is  yet  small.     Texas  try  found  seats  wherever  it  could,  in  the 

has  expressed  disappointment  with  a  growth  places  usually  occupied  by  the  pages  of 

of  a  little  less  than  28  per  cent.  the  House. 

The  other  most  striking  instance  of  the  For  hours  the  patient  Laurier  and  his 

growth  of  population  is  New  York  City  Ministry  listened  to  speeches.     They  were 

and   the   adjacent   cities   in   New   Jersey,  not   speeches  of  humble  petition.      They 

Reckoning   all    these   as   one   metropolis,  requested  nothing.    They  demanded  much. 
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They  practically  ordered  the  Government  very   happily   in    the   onward   march   of 

forthwith  to  begin  a  plan  for  the  building  the  Dominion.     They  never  do,  there  or 

and  operation  of  a  railroad  to  Hudson's  or  here  or  anywhere  else. 

Bay,  to  make  a  new  outlet  for  the  farms  An  American  critic  can  look  upon  this 

of  the  West.   Almost  peremptorily,  they  de-  strange  scene  with  something  more  than 

manded   that   the   Government  begin  at  amusement.     Our  own  West,  were  it  not 

once  the  building  and  operation  of  abat-  so   tremendously  outweighed  by  the  in- 

toirs    and    grain    elevators.     Finally   and  dustrial  East,  would  do  just  what  these 

most  urgently  they  declared  the  intention  Canadians  would  like   to  do.     It  would 

of   the   West   to   force   the   hand   of   the  make    national    poHcies    for    the    West 

Government  in  the  framing  of  a  free-trade  alone,  for  agriculture  alone,  were  it  not 

policy    between    the    United    States    and  that  for  every  dollar  that  the  farms  produce 

Canada,  particularly  in  farm  products.  the  mills   and  looms   and  forges  of   the 

These    modest    demands    having    been  East  and  the  Middle- West  produce  three 

formulated,  the  strenuous  gentlemen  from  dollars.     In    Canada    there    is    no    such 

the  West  were  content  to  listen  for  a  few  balance.     Canada    to-day    is    where    we 

minutes    to    an   offhand    reply   from    the  were  forty  years  ago,  with  this  one  differ- 

Premier.     The  reply,  of  course,  was  un-  ence  —  that  new  doctrines  fill  the  counsels 

satisfactory.     Sir    Wilfred    did    not    say  of  the  people  and  a  spirit  of  experiment 

that  he  would  start  the  building  of  the  dominates    their    spirit. 

Hudson  Bay  road  next  day,  or  order  out  There  is  good  chance  that  Ottawa,  under 

the  militia  to  seize  all  the  elevators  and  the  next  Administration,  may  become  a 

abattoirs  in  sight.     Neither  did  he  send  laboratory  for  weird  and  '  wonderful  ad- 

a  page  to  order  a  special  train  to  take  minis trative    experiments.     Maybe     the 

him    down    to    Washington    to    establish  Ottawa    Government    will,    some    time, 

free    trade.     Instead    he    '^side-stepped,"  operate  a  string  of  slaughter-houses,  ele- 

as  any  worldly-wise  statesman  might  well  vators,  laundries,   etc.,  and  build  a  few 

be  excused  for  doing.  railroads  here  and  there.     It  will  surely 

Government-ownership,    he   said,   may  be  an  experiment  to  watch,  if  it  should 

be  a  good  thing.     Government  operation  turn  out  so.     At  any  rate,  it  is  a  happy 

of    public    utilities,     however,     is    more  thought  that,  when  governmental  activities 

doubtful.     Time    alone    can    tell.     As    to  get    to    a    point    where    foreign    capital 

reciprocity,  there  are  a  few  minor  details  wishes  to  leave  Canada,  there  is  plenty 

to  be  arranged  —  such  as,   for  instance,  of  room  for  it  in  our  own  American  West 

the    consent    of    the    United    States,    the  and  in  South  America. 

present    preferential    tariff    with    Great  two  GREAT  BENEFACTIONS 
JBritam,  and  a  few  other  small  items  that 

have  been  much  discussed  during  the  last  TT   WAS   both   a  proper    and   gracious 

century,   and  would   (if  the  West  would  A     thing  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  did  when, 

but  permit)  be  discussed  perhaps  for  the  after  giving  10  milhons  to  Chicago  Uni- 

next    century.     Particularly,    he    pointed  versity    (making    his    total^  contribution 

out,  there  is  the  small  and  insignificant  35    milhons),    he   closed^  this   chapter   of 

question   whether   or   not    the   industrial  his  benefactions  to  that  institution  —  and 

world   of   Canada   could   stand   this   pro-  his  personal  representatives  on  the  board 

gramme.     There  still  are  a  few  people  —  of    trustees    resigned.     He    estabhshed    a 

mere    tradesmen    and    manufacturers,    of  great    university;  he    now    leaves    it    to 

course  — left    in    Ontario    and    Quebec.  others    to    enlarge    it    and   to   enrich   it 

They  have  to  be  thought  of,  though  the  still    more;     and     he     has  ^  put    himselt 

West  has  forgotten  them.  beyond    any  possible    criticism^  of    wish- 

The   whole   episode,    an   outsider   may  ing  to  impress  his  ideas  or  his    person- 
fear,  will  not  sweeten  the  counsels  of  the  ahty  on  it. 

Canadian  East  and  West.     The  cowhide  And  Mr.  Carnegie  did  a  generous  and 

boots   from    Alberta    and    the    soft-going  big  thing  when  he  gave   10   milhons  to 

sandals  of  diplomacy  will  not  keep  step  be  used  by  a  self-perpetuating   board   to 
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discourage  war  in  whatever  way  they  the  professions  and  poHtics  as  it  does  now. 
think  it  wise  to  try.  Consequently  there  were  no  great  business- 
Peace  societies  for  a  long  time  cut  a  men  among  these  scholars.  There  were, 
small  figure  in  the  world,  for  the  abolition  however,  five  United  States  Senators, 
of  war  seemed  to  most  men  who  know  four  Members  of  Congress  who  never 
history  a  mere  dream.  And  few  things  became  Senators,  three  ministers  to 
are  yet  more  certain  than  that  there  will  foreign  countries  (not  counting  two  Sen- 
be  more  wars,  doubtless  many  more,  ators  who  became  ministers  to  Great 
But  with  every  decade  the  forces  and  the  Britain),  a  United  States  District  Court 
influences  become  stronger  that  make  judge,  a  justice  of  a  State  Supreme  Court, 
against  war  between  civifized  nations,  the  Chief-Justice  of  New  Brunswick,  a 
Financial  and  economic  conditions  make  bishop,  and  four  college  presidents.  Cer- 
them  more  costly  and  more  difiicult  and  tainly  this  is  a  remarkable  record  for 
less  attractive  to  rulers.  There  is  more  sixty  men.  But  even  this  recital  does 
to  lose  in  defeat  and  less  to  gain  in  victory  not  quite  do  them  justice,  for  several 
than  in  the  old  days  of  the  conquest  of  of  them  held  other  important  positions; 
territory.  But  the  agitation  for  peace  and  in  the  Hst  each  man  is  credited  only 
also  now  has  an  appreciable  effect  on  once,  although  he  may  have  been  dis- 
public  opinion — at  least  those  definite  tinguished  for  several  reasons, 
organizations  for  the  settlement  of  dis-  The  ''first"  scholars  of  the  last  forty 
putes  by  arbitration.  And  there  are  ways  years  of  the  period  have  among  them  three 
in  which  an  endowed  board  of  enhghtened  railroad  presidents,  one  president  of  the 
men  can  work  with  some  hope  of  effect  Bell  Telephone  Company,  a  Major-General, 
toward  the  removal  at  some  time  of  that  two  justices  of  State  Supreme  Courts, 
standing  reproach  to  civilization  —  w^ar  and  one  judge  of  a  United  States  District 
equipments  and  war  debts  that  burden  Court.  Twenty-eight  of  the  one  hundred 
the  world.  Every  citizen  of  almost  every  ''first"  scholars  reached  formal  posts  of 
civiHzed  country  carries  a  soldier  on  his  distinction.  Certainly  no  such  propor- 
back,  dead  or  Kving.  tion  of  the  average  scholars  have  done 
A  study  of  the  methods  whereby  many  so;  nor  would  the  average  accompHshment 
wise  men  hope  definitely  to  discourage  of  the  members  of  any  of  the  clubs 
wars  between  civilized  Powers  will  appear  which  try  to  pick  the  best  all-round  men 
in  the  next  number  of  this  magazine.  show    as    much    ability   [in   after   life   as 

AN  OLD  COLLEGE  FALSEHOOD  X'r                    ^     •      4    •    ^  it 

Of  course  tramed  mtelngence  is  more 

ONE  of  the  most  ancient   and  firmly  powerful  than  untrained  intelligence,  but 

rooted  superstitions  of  the   under-  even  these  figures  and  others  which  this 

graduate  world  in  many  of  our  colleges  same    university   has    collected    will    not 

is    the  fiction   that   scholarship   is   not   a  entirely  convince  the  undergraduates,  for 

criterion  of  a  man's  ability.     This  is  an  they  see  a  few  men  gain  good  marks  for 

old  He  that  dies  hard.     College  authorities  training  their  memories  alone  and  others 

have  never  subscribed  to  it,  but  a  large  who   are   willing   to   plod   conscientiously 

proportion   of  undergraduates   firmly  be-  for  six  hours  through  a  task  which  should 

Heve  that  the  most  capable  men  are  not  be  done  in  two,  and  they  rightly  discount 

the  best  students  —  and  even  that  training  this  kind  of  scholarship.     But  they  over- 

in  scholarship  \\dll  not  so  improve  a  man's  look    the    efficient    active    thinkers  —  the 

mind  as  to  give  him  an  advantage  over  men    who    in    college    are    training    the 

his  fellows  in  after-life.  faculties  that  will  make  them  distinguished 

The    Harvard  Graduate^ s  Magazine  has  later  in  life, 

done  a  real  service,  therefore,  in  printing  In  the  underworld  of  boyhood,  where 

the    records    of    Harvard's    best    scholars  many    false    notions    persist    generation 

from    1777    to    1887.     During    the    first  after  generation,    it  is   time   surely  that 

sixty  years  of  that  period,  general  business  this     obvious    proved     falsehood    should 

did  not  compete  for  educated  men  with  perish. 
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JUDGING  COLLEGES  BY  INDUSTRIAL 
STANDARDS 

UNDER  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching  has  greatly  dis- 
turbed the  quiet  of  the  educational  world. 
Following  the  scathing  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  medical  instruction  throughout 
the  country  (prepared  by  Dr.  Abraham 
Flexner),  the  Foundation  recently  pub- 
lished a  comparison  of  efhciency  in  col- 
leges with  efficiency  in  industrial  works, 
made  by  Mr.  Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke, 
who  is  a  trained  mechanical  engineer. 
Mr.  Cooke  made  a  friendly  attempt  to 
help  the  colleges  by  showing  where  they 
fall  short  of  the  best  methods  in  use  in 
industry. 
In  the  first  place,   the   teaching  force 

—  the  productive  workers  of  the  college 

—  has  no  standards  of  work.  How  much 
work  a  teacher  can  do  well  is  not  known, 
nor  how  much  time  it  should  take.  The 
teaching  force  is  as  a  rule  industrious 
beyond  criticism,  but  it  is  so  hampered  by 
extraneous  duties  and  out-worn  methods 
that  its  industry  is  not  as  effective  as  it 
should  be. 

During  the  interviews  which*  Mr.  Cooke 
had  with  college  professors,  he  says 
that  he  found  them  spending  time 
taking  inventories,  keeping  track  of 
appropriations,  mimeographing  examina- 
tion papers,  and  handling  routine  corres- 
pondence. This  is  clerical  work,  and 
should  be  handled  outside  of  the  teaching 
field  and  not  as  a  part  of  teachers'  duties. 
For  all  these  things,  and  for  the  manage- 
ment of  buildings,  etc.,  the  professors 
are  not  trained;  and,  whenever  they 
are  brought  into  work  for  which  they  are 
not  adapted,  the  college  loses  them  from 
the  class-room  (where  they  are  most 
efl&cient)  and  puts  them  on  other  work 
at  which  less  high-priced  people  would 
be  more  efficient.  To  have  the  Latin 
professor  serve  on  a  committee  for  regu- 
lating the  grounds  and  buildings,  and  to 
have  the  professor  of  history  write 
letters  by  hand  and  fetch  his  own  books 
from  the  hbrary  is  in  both  instances  a 
waste. 

To  burden  the  lives  of  the  teaching 
force  with  the  thousand  and  one  details 


with  which  they  are  now  burdened  nec- 
essarily decreases  the  time  and  energy 
which  it  can  devote  to  teaching.  Instead 
of  being  troubled  with  details  of  admin- 
istration, disbursements,  purchasing,  and 
clerical  labor,  the  corps  of  instructors 
should  not  only  be  left  as  free  as  possible 
to  teach,  but  every  aid  which  the  other 
departments  of  the  university  could  give 
the  teachers  should  be  given  to  them. 

There  is  a  fundamental  reason  for  this. 
If  a  college  is  a  place  for  the  instruction 
of  the  young,  the  only  people  in  the  col- 
lege who  work  directly  at  this  task  are 
the  teachers.  All  the  other  departments 
should  therefore  do  everything  possible 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  teaching 
force  —  to  concentrate  power  where 
teacher  and  pupil  meet.  If  all  the 
machinery  of  the  college  is  in  good  order 
and  only  the  teacher  is  a  blunt  tool,  the 
effort    is    wasted. 

But,  even  after  the  teacher  is  left  free 
to  teach,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a 
standard  for  teaching,  which  is  now  almost 
entirely  lacking;  and,  because  it  is  lack- 
ing, few  men  achieve  success  purely  from 
teaching.  Teaching-power  is  often  un- 
recognized. Research,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  recognized  because  it  can  be  measured. 
As  Mr.  Cooke  points  out,  ''One  reason 
for  the  demand  for  research-workers  is 
just  a  demand  for  established  efficiency. 
I  think  if  methods  can  be  developed  by 
which  the  success  which  a  professor  may 
be  achieving  —  in  teaching  —  may  be 
measured  and  recorded,  that  he  will  be 
in  demand  as  research-workers  are  in 
demand.  There  is  now,  at  best,  only  an 
indirect  method  of  teUing  who  are  the 
competent  men.  If  a  man's  competence 
in  any  line  is  once  established,  he  need 
not  worry  to-day  about  getting  adequate 
compensation." 

That  the  teaching  staff  should  be 
judged  by  its  teaching  and  be  allowed  to 
teach  without  interruption,  is  the  doctrine 
which  industry  would  preach  to  education. 

Mr.  Cooke's  report  shows  a  waste  in 
the  use  of  buildings,  in  finances,  and 
other  such  material  things;  but  the  most 
fundamental  improvement  that  his  report 
advises  is  that  teachers  have  freedom  to 
teach  and  standards  of  teaching  toward 
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which  to  strive,  and  that  they  be  judged  The  favorable  reception  by  Congress  of 

by  their  teaching.  the  Bill  making  the  latest  increase  is  a  new 

All  this  is  simple  and  true;  and   this  proof  that  the  poHticians  do  not  intend 

report  will  have  a  good  influence.     But  to    let    the    pension    expenditure    decHne 

it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  mere  so  long  as  there  is  any  excuse,  any  pre- 

suggestion    of    a    practical    measure    of  text,  upon  which  to  increase  it. 

efficiency  has  called  forth  academic  pro-  Mr.  Hale  has  exposed  another  phenom- 

tests  against  "standardizing"  intellectual  enon  which  the  performance  of  the  present 

and  spiritual  forces.     Run  this  criticism  Congress  is  illustrating  anew  —  the  fact 

home  and  you  will  be  hkely  to  find  a  that,  as  general    legislation   grows   more 

pretty  good  ''standardization"  of  routine  liberal.   Special  Pension  Acts  grow  more 

that  has  hardened  into  sheer  laziness.  numerous.     Having  already  passed  more 

_      ^  than    10,000  Acts,    this    Congress   in   its 

NEW  PENSION  EXTRAVAGANCE  1      •         J           .,.',.         .      .t      '    *.     ^ 

closing  days  is  ustemng  to  the  introduc- 

JUST  as  soon  as  the  cost  of  pensions  tion  of  additional  Private  Acts  at  the  rate 

begins     to     decrease,    some     means  of  two  hundred  per  day  —  more  per  day 

is  invented  to  bring  it  up  again  and  carry  than  were  passed  in  the  whole  two  years  of 

it  up  higher  than  ever.     Very  promptly  any  Congress  up  to  the  year  iSyg.     The 

—  on    December    13th  — the    House    of  character   of   these   Bills   is   revealed   by 

Representatives  passed   the  annual  Pen-  the  article  in  this  magazine.     The  com- 

sion  Appropriation  Bill,  which  this  year  mittee  reporting  the  Increase  Bill  argues 

carries   only   $153,680,000.     This   is    two  that  it  will  reduce   the  Private  Acts  to 

milHons  less  than  the  1909-10  appropria-  the   minimum.     It   is   safe   to   say   that, 

tion  was.    On  December  15th,  accordingly,  had  it  been  already  in  force,  it  would  not 

the  House  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions  have    prevented    the    introduction    of    a 

reported  favorably  on  Bill  H.  R.  29,346,  single   one   of   the   Private   Pension  Acts 

increasing  the  pensions  of  veterans  above  passed  this  session. 

sixty-two  years  of  age.     This  applies  to  The    Increase    Bill    should    not    pass, 

all  whose  names  were  on  the  army  roll  The  Private  Pension  Bills  should  not  pass, 

during   the   Civil   War   for   ninety   days.  If  they  pass,  they  ought  to  be  vetoed  by  the 

(during  the  Mexican  War  for  sixty  days)  President.     Before    there   is    any   further 

and  promises  to  add  25  millions  of  dollars  increase  of  pension  rates,  the  pension  list 

next  year,  and  the  year  after  45  milHons,  should  be  cleaned  up,  and  certainty  reached 

to  the  pension  pay-roll  —  so  that  the  next  that    the   money    goes    to    worthy   men; 

Congress  on  the  corresponding  date  may  and,    before    another   private   pension   is 

have  the  joy  of  voting  a  round  200  mil-  awarded,  the  name  of  the  recipient  ought 

lions  of  dollars  on  the  score  of  pensions.  to  be  published  and  the  emergency  which 

Thirty  years  ago   General   Garfield,   in  requires  special  and  discriminating  action 

reporting  a  Bill  appropriating    less    than  of   Congress   in   his   behalf   made   known 

$30,000,000  for  this  cause,  declared    that  to  the  community  in  which  the  applicant 

this  sum  would  be  the  maximum,  and  that  lives. 

it    would    gradually    decrease    until    the  The  principle  is  a  sound  one  anyw^here, 

Pension  Bureau  should  send  out  its  last  at  any  time  —  that  before  public  money  is 

check  and  close  up  its  business.  spent  for  any   purpose,    the    sum    to    be 

Instead  of  diminishing  and  expiring,  spent  and  the  purpose,  and  (in  case  of  a 
the  Pension  Bill  since  that  promise  was  pension)  the  name  of  the  beneficiary  and 
made  has  multiplied  itself  by  five  and  his  record  and  present  address  should  be 
goes  on  multiplying.  Commissioner  after  published;  and,  whenever  such  publicity 
Commissioner  has  calculated  the  expected  about  the  spending  of  any  public  money 
decrease.  The  author  of  the  pension  is  withheld,  there  is  reason  for  watch- 
articles  now  running  in  The  World's  fulness  and  sometimes  for  suspicion.  The 
Work  has  shown  how  the  Pension  Bill  present  address  of  the  beneficiary  of  every 
is  never  allowed  to  decrease;  how  every  Private  Pension  Bill  should  be  published 
natural  lessening  is  met  by  new  legislation,  in  his  neighborhood. 


MAKING  BOTH  ENDS  MEET 

JUDGING     from     the     letters     that  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  barely  knows, 

come     to    The     World's     Work,  It  seems  to  have  been  the  habit  of  men  a 

there     are    a    good    many    people  few  years  ago  to  buy  entirely  at  the  di- 

in  this  country  w^ho  retired  from  active  rection  of  some  adviser  or  banker.     Upon 

business  a  few  years  ago  with  just  enough  the  result  of  the  first  analysis,  everything 

money  to  yield  them  a  comfortable  Hving.  depends.     Two    typical    cases    are    here 

A  typical  case  comes  from  New  England,  cited  from  recent  records  in  this  office. 

The  man  retired  about  seven  years  ago.  A    retired   mechanic,    sixty   years   old, 

He  had  been  in  business  for  himself  and  living  on  an  income  of  $560  a  year  from  an 

sold  out  when  the  selling-price  was  big  investment  of  $12,000  made  six  years  ago, 

enough  to  3deld  him  (when  invested  at  an  found  himself  in  straits  more  or  less  seri- 

average  rate  of  4.40  per  cent.)  an  annual  ous.     He  discovered    that    his    expenses 

income  of  $3,000  a  year.  demanded  about  $700  a  year,   although 

His    complaint    is    forceful.     Here    are  the  household  is  managed  as  carefully  as 

some   extracts:  ever,  and  there  are  no  added  items. 

-. ,         ,                   11  J  .      •           ^1.    i'j.^1  Going  over  his  list,  it  was  found  to  con- 

I  have  been  compelled  to  give  up  the  little  •.      ri       1    .       .-             ^         .       uj 

,             r  1       •          4.             A         '             A  sist   of  local   traction  and  water  bonds, 

luxury  of  keeping  a  team  and  carnage;  and  ^         iii         r           n«i^--^i 

this  year  we  are  not  justified  in  going  South  ^wo    blocks    of    small    industrial    stocks, 

for  the  winter,  although  the  expense  of  the  one    long-term    mortgage    due    in    1916, 

trip  is  not  very  heavy.     Every  month  I  am  and  one  block  of  a  listed  industrial  pre- 

tempted  to  cut  into  my  principal,  but  am  re-  ferred  stock  which  pays  7  per  cent,  and 

strained  by  the  recurring  fear  that  when  I  sells  now  at  93.     When  he  bought  it,  six 

get  older  I  may  not  have  enough  income  to  years  ago,  it  cost  him  106. 

live  even  in  comfort,  let  alone  comparative  it  took  him  a  long  time  to  find  out  just 

luxury.     I  made  my  money  in  a  tariff-pro-  ^YiSit  he  could  get  for  the  fund,  in  Hquida- 

tected  industry  but  now  I  am  an  ardent  anti-  ^^^^      ^      assigning    the    mortgage    and 

tariff  pleader,  because  the  shoe  pinches.         .  ^^^^^   ^   securities,   he   found   that  he 

It  is  a  familiar  story.     The  income  of  could   raise   nearly  $10,000.      There  has 

$3,000  a  year  (which  he  reckoned  quite  been  a  loss  of  more  than  $2,000  on  the 

sufficient  for  all  needs  seven  years  ago)  principal.     The   result  is   that    (in  order 

falls  short  by  $1,000  of  buying  for  him  the  to  readjust  his  financial  situation  to  meet 

things  that  it  bought  when  it  began.     He  his  need  of  revenue)  he  must  reinvest  at 

has  to  readjust  either  the  income  or  the  a  rate  higher  than  7  per  cent, 

expense.  The  case  of  the  man  with  the  income 

Cutting    down    expenses    is    the    first  of  $3,000  a  year  is  somewhat  different, 

resource.     One  does  it  naturally,  because  The  largest   single  item  in  his  list  is  a 

the   conditions  do   not  seem   to  be   any-  block    of    Pennsylvania    Railroad    bonds 

thing  but  a  passing  phase.     Then,  as  the  due  in    1912.     They   are   worth  $i4,75o. 

hard  conditions  continue,  he  cuts  deeper,  a  little  more  than  he  paid.     Two  other 

Finally,    becoming    convinced    that    the  pieces  of  railroad  bonds  show  a  combined 

strain   is    going    to    continue    through  to  loss  of  only  $150  on  a  total  investment 

the  end   of   the   story,   he   seeks   counsel  of   $11,000.      The   rest   of   his   fund   can 

about   the   adaptation   of   his   income   to  be  sold,  if  two  mortgages  can  be  assigned 

meet  it.     He  becomes  a  seeker  after  safe  at   par,    at   prices    that   make    his    total 

revenue  at   a  higher  rate   than   the   old.  worth  $64,000,  against  his  original  cost  of 

He  joins  the  army  of  men  who,  for  the  $68,200.                                   ^ 

first  time  in  their  lives,  are  studying  the  The  smaller  of  the  two  investors  is  m 

fundamentals  of  financial  investment.  the  weaker  position.     Neither  is  beyond 

His  first  step  is  to  find  out  what  he  has.  the   possibility  of  help.     Either  can  sell 
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out  and  reinvest  his  funds  so  as  to  yield  lars  or  letters,  telling  him  the  facts  of 
the  needed  revenue;  but  the  difference  record  in  each  case.  Perhaps  he  may- 
is  that  the  smaller  investor  must  get  7  even  be  called  upon  by  salesmen,  who  may 
per  cent.,  while  the  larger  can  accept  (or  may  not)  be  able  to  tell  him  facts  that 
a  httle  more  than  6  per  cent,  and  have  he  ought  to  know.  An  element  of  en- 
enough  money  coming  in.  In  other  words,  thusiasm  enters  here,  which  is  not  always 
the  smaller  investor  must  take  the  larger  a  safe  guide. 

chances   in   his   investment.     This   is   an         Perhaps    this    secondary    investigation 

unhappy  condition  but  one  that  is  quite  will  cut  down  his  Ust  to  nine  or  ten  securi- 

usual.     That  is  the  reason  why  the  small  ties.     Two  of  the  selected  dozen  seem,  on 

investor  is  such  an  easy  prey  for  sharpers,  investigation,  to  be  bonds  or  stocks  that 

who  promise  much  but  give  Httle.  represent  industries  in  process  of  formation 

Suppose  that  both  these  investors  de-  —  promotion    or    construction    concerns, 

cide  to  proceed  with  their  readjustment  He  is  afraid  of  them.     He  prunes  them 

of  affairs.     At  the  end  of  the  first  stage  out  and  leaves  himself  a  Hst  of,  say,  ten 

of    the    proceedings,     the    smaller    finds  securities.     Here  is  what  he  knows  about 

himself  with,  say,  $10,000  in  bank,  and  them: 
the  latter  has  $64,000.  (i)  They  yield  him  7  per  cent.  —  enough 

Then  begins  the  critical  search  for  new  to  meet  his  needs, 
investments  at  the  higher  rate.     In  each         (2)  They  are  offered  for  sale  by  repu- 

case,  the  first  step  is  to  get  a  big  list  of  table   dealers,    for   whose   good   faith   he 

securities  that  fill  the  bill  as  to  revenue,  has  at  least  some  fair  warranty. 
The  process  in  each  case  will  be  sHghtly         (3)  He  has  before  him  attested  records 

different.  of  the  earnings,   the  financial  condition, 

The  man  who  wants  7  per  cent,  will  and  the  management  of  the  companies, 
go  farther  afield  in  his  search.     Perhaps         The  final  selection  is  made  in  numerous 

he  knows,  by  name  and  reputation,  half  ways.  Perhaps  the  vice-president  of  his  own 

a    dozen    dealers    in    securities.     He    will  bank  is  broad  enough  to  guide  him.   Maybe 

write    to    them,    stating    that    he    wants  he  acts  simply  on  what  he  has  learned, 
their  lists  of  stocks  and  bonds  to  yield         The  larger  buyer  need  not  go  so  far 

him  7  per  cent.,  or  about  that.     Maybe  away  from  the  beaten  paths  of  his  own 

his  own  banker  can  give  him  the  names  knowledge.     If   he   has   a   good   banking 

of  other  safe  dealers.  house  already  interested  in  him,  it  will 

In  the  course  of  a  week  he  may  have  undoubtedly  be  able  to  give  him  a  wide  list 

lists  from  a  dozen  houses  —  all  of  estab-  at  6  per  cent. 

lished  merit,  some  old,  some  young,  some  His  list  need  not,  if  he  be  strongly 
general  bankers,  some  specialists  in  high-  prejudiced  in  favor  of  well-secured  bonds, 
yield  investments.  Out  of  these  lists  he  drop  below  that  category.  Good  public- 
may  select,  say,  a  dozen  stocks  and  bonds  utility  bonds,  very  good  industrial  bonds 
that  pay  7  per  cent.  This  is  the  first  and  stocks,  good  real-estate  securities 
stage  of  a  proper  inquiry.  If  he  already  and  mortgages  can  be  bought  to  give  him 
has  a  real  banking  connection  upon  which  the  needed  revenue. 

he  can  rely,  the  bankers  may  be  willing         In  general,  there  is  one  bit  of  caution 

to  make  this  search  for  him,  and  to  sub-  that  is  needed,  perhaps,  more    than   any 

mit  to  him  a  tentative  list  made  up  of  other.     It  is  wise,  no  matter  how  abso- 

their   own   oft'erings   and    those   of   other  lutely  safe  your  investment  may  be,  to 

houses.     Such  whole-hearted  service,  how-  split  it  up  among  several  issues  of  securi- 

ever,  is  rather  too  much  to  expect.  ties.     In  the  high-revenue  securities  that 

The  process  of  final  selection  is  difficult,  are    sought    to-day,    it    is    doubly    wise. 

but  not  impossible.     The  second  stage  of  Do  not  let  knowledge  or  enthusiasm  lure 

the  inquiry  will  lead  him  to  write  to  the  you  to  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket, 

bankers  who  offer  the  chosen  dozen,  and  particularly  if  the  basket  is  a  little  weaker 

ask  for  further  specific  information  about  than  the  ones  to  which  you  have  been 

each.     He  will  get  a  dozen  separate  circu-  accustomed. 
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The   very  keystone   in   this   system   of  instead      of      second     importance.      His 

picking   out   sound   investments   to   yield  honesty   and  his  judgment  mean  every- 

high    revenue    is    knowledge.     Therefore,  thing.     Put  the  burden  of  proof  on  him., 

if  you  do  not  have  the  knowledge  your-  and  see  that  he  is  worthy  of  it.     Then  go 

self,   ask   those   who   have.     The   banker  ahead  and  get  your  living  income, 
becomes    a    factor    of    first    importance,  C.   M.   K. 


INSURANCE— SAVING  LIVES  FOR 

PROFIT 


IN  NOVEMBER,  the  one  wage-earner 
of  a  family  in  Jersey  City  fell  sick. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-one, 
supporting  a  mother  and  two  young 
sisters.  They  did  what  they  could  for 
him,  but  did  not  realize  how  sick  he  was. 
No  doctor  was  called.  In  the  course  of 
a  week,  he  realized  that  he  was  much  worse 
than  they  thought  him  to  be,  and  that  he 
needed  a  physician.  Then  he  considered 
the  cost,  and  determined  to  wait  a  day 
or  so  in  the  hope  of  a  turn  for  the  better. 

Like  most  of  his  class,  he  had  no  savings. 
His  wages,  earned  on  an  express  wagon, 
barely  had  covered  his  living  expense. 
Early  in  the  autumn  his  income  had 
stopped  for  a  time,  on  account  of  idleness 
during  a  strike,  and  he  had  run  behind. 
So  he  put  off  the  calHng  of  a  doctor. 

The  next  day  he  was  in  delirium,  and 
his  mother  and  sisters  tended  him  as  best 
they  could.  In  the  midst  of  their  dis- 
tress, there  came  a  rap  at  the  door.  The 
visitor  was  the  collector  for  a  hfe-insurance 
company  which  had  a  small  industrial 
policy  on  the  sick  man.  The  mother  met  him. 

*'We  cannot  pay  to-day;  there  is  no 
money.  John  is  deathly  sick.  I  am  afraid 
for  him,"  she  said. 

''What  does  the  doctor  say?"  asked  the 
collector. 

"He  has  not  come.  I  am  sending  for 
him,"    she    answered. 

The  man  went  away.  Two  hours  later 
a  woman  came.  She  came  in  and  took 
charge.  She  explained  to  the  astonished 
family  that  she  had  been  sent  by  the  life- 
insurance  company  to  see  what  ought  to 
be  done.     She  stayed  all  afternoon.     When 


the  doctor  arrived,  late  in  the  day,  she 
met  him  at  the  bedside  and  told  him  that 
the  man  was  in  the  grip  of  pneumonia. 

*'I  have  done  what  I  could,"  she  said. 

The  doctor  looked  at  her  curiously, 
wondering  how  a  patient  of  this  class 
happened  to  have  a  trained  nurse  in 
attendance.  Then  he  turned  to  the  pa- 
tient. After  a  brief  examination,  he 
looked  again  to  the  nurse. 

''You  got  here  in  time,"  he  said,  "which 
I  didn't.  Now  tell  me  how  you  happen 
to  be  here,  and  why." 

She  explained  again  that  she  had  been 
sent  by  the  insurance  company,  on  a 
call  based  on  a  collector's  report.  She 
belonged,  she  said,  to  the  "visiting  staff." 

"Who  pays  for  your  services?  "  he  asked. 

"The   company,"   she   said. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  "they  will  get 
it  back  some  way  from  him." 

"They  will  if  he  lives,"  she  said,  "for 
he  will  probably  keep  on  paying  his  pre- 
miums for  a  long  time.  If  he  dies,  they 
lose.  But  if  he  dies,  his  people  get  the 
full  value  of  his  insurance." 

The  doctor  thought  it  over  for  a  minute. 

"In  this  case,"  he  said,  "they  win. 
If  you  had  not  been  here,  he  would  have 
been  beyond  my  help  by  now.  As  it  is, 
I  think  he  will  pay  more  premiums." 

The  doctor  told  this  story  to  a  friend, 
who  told  the  editor  of  this  department. 
It  started  a  Httle  search  to  find  out  further 
facts.  The  search  did  not  reveal  much, 
but  the  Httle  is  worth  writing  down. 

This  visiting-nurse  plan  seems  to  be 
the  climax  of  all  that  is  being  done  by  all 
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the  life  companies  to  postpone  the  loss 
of  life.  The  company  that  has  adopted 
it  admits  that  it  is  purely  an  experiment, 
yet  it  is  an  experiment  on  a  large  scale. 
It  applies,  it  seems,  only  to  holders  of 
industrial  policies  —  mostly  poor  people. 
In  eighty  cities  the  experiment  is  in 
operation. 

Nobody  seems  to  know  very  definitely 
what  it  costs  and  what  it  yields  in  results. 
Here  and  there,  as  in  the  Jersey  City  case, 
one  finds  traces  of  it.  It  must  save  some 
lives.  Every  insured  life  saved  —  par- 
ticularly if  it  is  a  young  man's  life  —  saves 
quite  a  lot  of  money  to  the  insurance 
company. 

Then,  again,  the  advertising  value  of 
the  service  must  of  itself  be  large.  One 
can  hardly  imagine  that  Jersey  man, 
once  he  is  recovered,  dropping  his  policy. 
And  he  will  see  to  it  that  all  his  friends 
shall  hear  of  this  new  and  remarkable 
thing. 

This  was  the  most  striking  feature  that 
turned  up  as  a  result  of  the  little  study 
of  Hf e-insurance  methods,  but  it  was  not  by 
any  means  the  only  one.  In  nearly  all 
the  big  companies  (and  in  some  not  so 
big  or  so  wealthy)  there  seems  to  be  a  new 
idea  working  —  the  idea  that  one  way  to 
save  money  for  an  insurance  company  is 
to  stop  its  policyholders  from  dying.  It 
is  so  simple  that  one  wonders  why  it  was 
not  the  real  basis  of  life  insurance  from  the 
very  beginning.  It  is  the  same  principle 
upon  which  the  most  modern  railroad- 
man runs  his  property,  namely,  that  a 
dollar  saved  in  operating  expense  is  worth 
three  dollars  of  new  gross  business. 

So  they  are  spreading  out  into  the 
missionary  field.  Here  and  there,  big 
companies  oft'er  free  medical  examination 
every  two  years,  or  every  year.  Here  a 
tuberculosis  sanatorium  is  founded  by  a 
life-insurance  company,  after  the  usual 
trouble  with  the  State  Department  of 
Insurance  that  follows  every  innovation 
of  any  sort  in  Hfe  insurance.  There  an 
open-air  camp  in  the  mountains  finds  free 
advertising  in  insurance  pamphlets,  dis- 
tributed directly  by  mail  to  every  poHcy- 
holder. 

On  top  of  it  all  comes  a  flood  of  litera- 


ture. In  many  companies,  the  policy- 
holders receive  pamphlets  and  circulars 
and  little  books  telling  all  that  is  known 
about  preventable  disease.  Tuberculosis 
and  pneumonia  and  t}^hoid  —  these  three 
are  special  enemies.  Their  ways  of  attack 
and  the  method  to  repulse  them  are  written 
down,  charted,  and  diagrammed. 

Apparently,  the  life-insurance  business 
has  become  in  a  very  large  way  a  war  on 
disease  and  death.  In  the  old  conception 
of  insurance  business,  only  the  actuaries 
bothered  very  much  about  vital  statistics. 
They  found  out  how  many  people  died 
every  year,  and  what  they  died  of.  Then 
they  figured  out  the  proper  rates  to  meet 
these  losses,  and  made  rules  to  say  how 
dangerous  each  disease  is  to  the  patient, 
so  that  the  company  would  not  insure 
people  who  showed  signs  of  such  and  such 
a  disease  except  under  such  and  such  con- 
ditions. It  was  all  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents. 

It  is  still,  of  course,  a  matter  of  dollars 
and  cents,  but  it  begins  and  ends  at 
difi'erent  points.  If  an  insurance-company 
ofiicer  heard  that  a  certain  pohcyholder 
had  tuberculosis,  the  first  natural  thought 
w^as  that  such  catastrophes  were  well 
provided  for  in  the  tables  of  mortality. 
That  meant  that  the  risk  was  covered  by 
the   premiums. 

Nowadays  the  first  thought  is  that 
perhaps  the  sick  man  can  be  cured.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  insurance  company  to 
tell  him  how  it  may  be  done,  though  not, 
of  course,  to  meet  the  bills.  Again,  even 
if  cure  is  impossible,  life  may  be  prolonged, 
at  least.  It  is  the  business  of  the  in- 
surance company  to  prolong  it,  if  good 
advice  will  help  toward  that  end. 

Much  of  the  good  advice  that  is  dis- 
tributed by  the  companies  that  take  an 
active  part  in  the  new  idea  consists  of 
literature  along  the  line  of  sanitary  ad- 
vice. How  to  five  and  sleep  out  of  doors, 
how  to  fight  house  flies,  how  to  guard 
against  infection  from  tuberculosis  suf- 
ferers, how  to  take  care  of  infants,  how 
to  cure  a  cold  —  all  this  information  and 
much  more  is  going  out  in  the  mails  under 
postage-stamps  that  figure  in  the  station- 
ery accounts  of  fife-insurance  companies. 
Perhaps   the   most   ardent   supporters  of 
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the  health  movement  in  the  United  States  anything  can  be  done.     Many  wait  until 

are  the  heads  and  sub-heads  of  insurance  they  see  how  it  turns  out.     None  have 

companies.     ^  made  it  much  of  a  feature  in  their  can- 

The    experiment    has    not    yet   become  vassing  campaigns.     I  do  not  think  that 

general.      Some     companies     figure    that  any  ''health  service"  has  ever  yet  found 

money  spent  on  such  campaigns  is  not  a  its  way  into  the  actual  poHcy  that  is  sold, 

legitimate  expense  of  an  insurance  com-  All  that  is  done  is  done  over  and  above 

pany,  under  the  law.     Others  doubt  that  the  contract  in  the  policy. 


HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  PUBLIC-SCHOOL 

TEACHER 

BY 

WILLIAM  McANDREW 

(Principal  of  the  Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York  City) 

IF  YOU  want   to  choose  a  man,  you  what    makes    her    children    learn    faster, 

will   need    to  make  haste  —  for  the  for    teaching    originated    in    a    mother's 

annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner  love  for  children.     The  instinctive,  prim- 

of  Education  show  that  the  pedagogicus  ordial,  atavistic  love-essence  in  teaching 

masculinus    is    disappearing    so     rapidly  seems   to  beat  scientific  pedagogy  every 

that  it  will  soon  be  extinct.  time.     If    a   lad   likes   his   teacher,    he'll 

If  you   seek   a   female   teacher,   choose  like   whatever   she   proposes  —  geography 

an  Irish  girl.     This  kind  stands  the  strain  or  penmanship. 

best.     If  it  had  not  been  for  the  light-  Example   of   Irish   affection:     One  day 

heartedness    of    the    Irish    race,    its    own  I  heard  a  great  noise  in  the  street.     It 

heavy  history  would  have  killed  it.     These  was    a    day    of    the    first    snowfall  —  one 

merry  young  women,  in  spite  of  the  ex-  of  those  soft  packable  snows,  such  as  just 

cessive  formalism  and  system  that  have  naturally  forms  itself  into  balls.      A  big 

encrusted    American    education,    are    the  puffing  policeman  dragged  into  the  school 

best  able  to  keep  the  bright  side  of  school-  office  a  boy  who  had  dented  the  officer's 

ing    turned    upward.     An    Irish    teacher  helmet    and    dignity.     The    Preserver    of 

won't    be    imposed    upon.     Forty    boys  the  Peace  demanded  that  I  send  for  the 

sometimes   get   the   devil   into   each   one  lad's  parents    or  the  youngster  would  be 

of  them,   all   at   once.     The   rules  nowa-  haled  to  the  station-house.     Someone  told 

days  prevent  you  from  driving  him  out  the  Duffy  girl  (of  the  6-B)  that  one  of  her 

by  muscle.     The  Irish  girl  laughs  at  him.  flock  was  held  by  the  enemy.     In  she  came 

If  any  boy  takes  a  mean  advantage  of  with  flashing  eyes. 

her,  she  can  launch  an  outburst  of  sarcasm,  ''What  are  you  doing  with  my  boy?" 
invective,  and  correction  in  perfect  taste  she  demanded.  ''Give  him  to  me!"  Then 
—  and  in  a  few  moments  you  will  hear  we  had  a  pretty  tableau,  my  lady  with 
the  whole  company,  teacher  and  children,  one  arm  around  a  sobbing  youngster's 
i  laughing  together.  Your  typical  New  neck  and  the  other  hand  extended  de- 
England  woman,  with  her  ingrowing  con-  fiantly  at  the  tyranny  of  the  law. 
science,  would  be  resentful  all  the  rest  "I  know  you,  Flannagan!  You  strut 
of  the  day.  The  Irish  teacher  counts  around  the  post  like  a  walking  target, 
more  on  affection  than  on  system.     That's  Everybody    itches    to    heave    something 
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at  you.     Now  you  get  out  of  here,  and  serving   the  aesthetic   lines   of  her  figure? 

don't  you  dare  to  touch  a  boy  of  mine  What's  the  use  of  having  drawing  lessons 

again!"  in   color  and   form   and  ornament  if   the 

Then  he  laughed  and  she  laughed — and  teacher  wears   a   shirtwaist  like   a  crum- 

that's  the  kind  of  Irish  spirit  that  keeps  pled   paper-bag? 

the    systematic    educators    from    killing  There  must  be  a  logical  basis  for  that 

the    schools    entirely.     A    teacher    needs  Michigan      superintendent's      contention, 

plenty  of  warmth  to  keep  the  blood  from  The  emotions  mould  the  muscles.     Your 

freezing  and  plenty  of  humor  to  cool  it  noble-minded  woman  has  a  noble  carriage, 

with.  Her   attractive   gowning   is   the   outward 

The  State  Superintendent  of  ^Michigan  expression  of  her  respect  for  her  person, 

schools  said  that  you  must  choose  pretty  the   temple   of   her  soul.     The     eyes   and 

women     for     teachers.     The     legislature  mouth   and    nostrils   are    shaped    by   the 

thereupon  added   three   thousand   dollars  smile    or    frown,    by    the   winsome   voice 

to    his    yearly    salary.     Everybody    has  or  the  snarl.     I  never  knew  a  good  teacher 

been    urging    that    the     school-rooms    be  who  was  not  good-looking.     I  never  knew 

beautified.     Good  I     What     more     lovely  a   good   teacher   who   did   not  become   a 

school-room  decoration   is    there    than    a  better  one  as  soon  as  she  paid  more  atten- 

handsome  woman?     Beauty  is  a  radiant  tion    to   beauty.     Teaching   and    *'prink- 

thing;  it    soothes,    heals,    inspires.     The  ing"   have   this  in   common —  that   they 

vision  of  a  lovely  face  lingers  in  the  memory  are  both  for  the  benefit  of  some  one  else, 

like  a  song,  like  perfume,  like  witchery.  The  better  she  looks,  the  happier  she  is 

You  can  shut  your  eyes  now  and  see  that  — the  more  able  to  radiate   interest  and 

fresh,  handsome  girl  they  put  in  charge  inspiration  —  all  of  which,  the  wise  ones 

of  your  class  in  the  home-town  back  in  say,  make  the  active  impulse  of  the  teach- 

187 1.     Her    skin    was    clear,    pink,    and  ing  art. 

white,  and  preached  health  and  the  next  The  next  particular  to  observe  is  whether 

to   godliness.     Her   eyes   were   so   bright,  she   talks  much  or  moderately.     In  col- 

so  kindly,  so  deep,  and  so  pure  that  in-  leges  they  try  to  teach  by  lecturing.     This 

stinctively  you  knew  what  kind  of  a  soul  error  has  seeped  down  into  all  grades  of 

they  were  the  windows  of.     By  some  nat-  education,    so    that    a    large    number    of 

ural  telegraphy  this  girl's  looks    signaled  teachers  talk  so  much  that  they  prevent 

to  everybody  that  her  instincts,  her  hopes,  their  children  from  being  educated,  that 

and  her  affections  were  healthy,  hearty,  is  —  to  speak  literally  —  from  being  drawn 

and  true.     They  brought    the    conviction  out.     If    the    candidate    shows    evidence 

into  your  heart  that  you  were   going    to  of  saying  a  thing  only  once  and  then  of 

be  a  good  boy.  listening,  engage  her. 

It's  a  sort  of  fool  thing  to  choose  for  a 

companion    to    children    a    dowdy,    sour-  Lastly,  find  out  where  she  is  teaching, 

faced   female   because   she   says,    ''Along  Go  and  test  her  children  to  see  whether 

those  Hnes,"  and  ''you  may  pass,"  and  they  have  learned  anything.     Don't  rely 

''on  the  part  of  the  pu-pill.''     It's  rather  on   any   official   record   about   a   teacher. 

unintelligent  to  make  impressionable  chil-  Not   one   report   in   a   thousand  is  made 

dren  serve  five  hours  a  day  for  a  whole  after  any   testing  of   the  work   that  she 

year   in    front    of    an    ugly   woman   who  has  done.     You  choose  every  other  kind 

neglects  her  diet  and   her   exercise,   who  of  worker  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of 

doesn't  use  her  mirror  or  understand  the  performance.     But    no    one    keeps    "the 

beauty  of  a  smile.     What  is  the  use  of  batting   average"    of   a    teacher;  no   one 

having   children   recite   about   the   grand  records  what  her  pupils   can  do.       The 

efi'ects  produced  by   the   ancient   Greeks  most   that   the   official   record   will   show 

in  setting  up  marvelously  beautiful  statues,  regarding  a  teacher  is  that  she  ought  to 

when  the   lady  listening   to    this  has  neg-  be  able  to  teach.     Whether  her  cliildren 

lected  walking  and  dressing  to  the  extent  are   taught  or  not  —  only  a   test  of  the 

that  no  blood-supply  or  modiste  is  pre-  children  can  show  that. 
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THE    Civil   War   was    almost   over,  from    his    admiring  neighbors     and    the 
it  is  true,  when  Henry  J.  Hoot-  rapt  attention  paid  him  around  the  remin- 
man   was   moved  to  come  to  his  iscent    ''camp-fire,"    where  story  follows 
country's    rescue.     It    is    probable    that  story  of  the  days  that  tried  men's  souls- 
Grant  would  have  successfully  driven  Lee  beyond  this  he  received  through  the  pass- 
away    from    Richmond,    even    with    the  ing  years  no  reward,  no  acknowledgment 
Union    Army    uninspired    and    the   Con-  from  the  nation  which  he  had  helped  to  save, 
federates    undismayed      by     the     tidings  Now,  however,  the  story  takes  a  brighter 
that   on    February    17,     1865,    Henry   J.  turn.     There  are  still  a  few  cases  of  de- 
Hootman  had  offered  himself  on  the  altar  serving  merit  unacknowledged,  but  there 
of  war.     It  must  be  admitted  also  that  exists  a  body  one  of  whose  chief  purposes 
Henry    J.    Hootman's    term     of     service  is  to  seek  them  out  and  right  them.     The 
was    comparatively    brief;   he    spent    but  Congress    of    the    United    States,    justly 
forty-one  days  actively  pursuing  the  pro-  holding   that   individual   worth   is   above 
fession  of  arms,  as  a  recruit  of  Company  and  beyond   all  law,  busies  itself  granting 
D,  191st  Ohio  Volunteers,  being  on  March  by  Special  Act  pensions  to  persons  not  en- 
29th   carried    to    the    hospital,    where   he  titled  to  them  under  the  Statutes.      The 
languished    forty- two    days    more.     Nor  long-deferred  moment  came  when  it  reached 
was  it  as  the  victim   of  bloody  wounds  the    case    of    Henry   J.    Hootman.     Mr. 
that  the  valorous  Hootman  tossed  on  his  Alexander  of  Missouri  is  the  Congressman 
cot  of  pain;   he  had   been  attacked,  not  entitled  to   the  glory  of   discovering    the 
by  rebels  but  by  ruheola,  vulgarly  known  measle-scarred  hero  and  bringing  his  deserts 
as  —  the  measles.     So  seriously  was  Henry  before  Congress.  Mr.  Alexander  introduced 
disabled   that   he   never   returned   to   the  in  his  behalf  House  Bill  22,697,  appropriat- 
field    of    carnage;   he    remained    in    the  ing  $12  per  month  of  pubhc  money  for  a 
hospital  until  mustered  out,  on  May  13th.  pension  for   this   too-long-forgotten  hero. 
The  pension  laws  of  the  United  States  Passing  various  committees,  it  was  incor- 
are  by  some  regarded  as  liberal;  yet  they  porated  as  a  part  of  House  Bill  No.  24,450, 
make  no  provision  for  heroes  with  a  record  passed  that  body  April  23,  1910,  passed  the 
of  less  than  ninety  days,  even  when  that  Senate  June  6th,  and   was   approved  by 
record  is  distinguished   by   a   terrific  en-  President  Taft  on  June  16,  1910. 
counter  with  the  measles.     Therefore,  be-  General    Sherman    was    right:  War    is 
yond  the  honor  which  the  veteran  of  the  hell.     But  another  adage  is  untrue:   Re- 
recruiting  camp  and  of  the  hospital  received  publics   are   not   ungrateful.     Witness,   if 
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further    proof    be    needed,    a    few    more 
interesting  and  instructive  histories: 

Edward  Forrest  offered  himself  to  the 
15th  United  States  Infantry  on  October 
28,  1862.  The  recruit  remained  under 
assignment  until  January  23,  1863,  when 
he  was  discharged  for  physical  disability. 
He  was  at  the  post  eighty-eight  days  and 
rendered  the  Government  no  service. 
The  Pension  Bureau  was  unable  to  grant 
his  demand  for  a  pension  because  he 
could  not  even  allege  ninety  days'  enHst- 
ment.  In  1879  Forrest  lost  a  foot  on  a 
railroad.  Scoffers  might  ask  what  this 
has  to  do  ^vith  his  right  to  a  military 
pension  from  the  Government.  Nothing, 
perhaps,  but  it  is  a  prominent  item  in  his 
claim  as  laid  before  Congress  (H.  R. 
196,441)  and  in  the  recommendation  which 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Pensions  made 
in  his  behalf  for  the  Si  2  per  month  allow- 
ance which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
now  pay  him.  Mr.  Wm.  O.  Bradley  intro- 
duced this  Bill  in  Congress. 

Miron  B.  McAlHster  enHsted  during 
the  closing  weeks  of  the  war  and  ''served" 
four  months.  He  was  entitled  to  and 
obtained  a  $12  pension  under  the  general 
law,  but  the  further  back  he  had  to  look 
to  that  four  months  of  army  life,  the 
greater  he  thought  the  debt  that  the 
country  owed  him.  So  he  applied  to  his 
Congressman  for  a  Special  Act.  A  com- 
mittee found  that  the  Nashua,  N.  H., 
Board  of  Surgeons  had  two  years  ago 
reported  that  the  forefinger  of  McAllister's 
right  hand  had  been  amputated  at  the 
second  joint,  that  both  his  hands  were 
stiff  from  rheumatism  and  required  effort 
to  close  them  firmly,  that  at  times  he  used 
a  cane  to  walk  with,  and  that  at  times  he 
had  a  cough.  On  the  further  e\ddence 
of  Dr.  Morey,  of  Manchester,  N.  H. 
—  who  testified  that  to  his  personal 
knowledge  ^IcAllister  had  been  confined 
to  the  house  at  various  times  —  Congress 
increased  his  pension  to  S24  per  month. 
It  was  not  pretended  that  any  of  these 
afflictions  were  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  fact  that  McAlKster  had  spent 
four  months  in  camp  (H.  R.  12,925). 

Joseph  H.  Davis  was  for  a  year  and  a 
half   hospital-steward   with    two    Indiana 


regiments.  He  was  drawing  under  the 
general  law  $22  per  month  on  account  of 
catarrh  and  malaria  when  he  appHed  to 
his  Congressman,  Mr.  Lincoln  Dixon,  for 
Congressional  favor.  Introducing  the  Bill 
in  his  behalf,  the  Member  confessed  that 
the  claimant's  property  consisted  only 
of  a  cottage  worth  (he  said)  $1,400.  A 
Special  Act  gave  Davis  $40  per  month  for 
life.     (H.  R.  20,734.) 

Adaline  Camp  represents  herself  to  be 
the  widow  of  Jonathan  Camp,  who  served 
in  two  Pennsylvania  regiments  during 
the  War  of  the  States.  It  appears  that 
the  soldier  disappeared  from  home  after 
a  quarrel  in  1880.  He  was  a  peddler  and 
took  with  him  his  horse,  wagon,  and  goods. 
The  Interior  Department  held  that  the 
circumstances  of  his  departure  indicated 
desertion.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Pensions  found  that  ''it  appeared  to  be 
the  uniform  belief  among  friends  and  rela- 
tives that  the  soldier  was  dead,"  and 
accepted  the  "evidence  that  shortly  after 
he  left  home  a  horse  and  wagon  resembling 
those  used  by  him  were  found  without 
an  owner."  In  view  of  the  soldier's 
continued  absence  Congress  (on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Wm.  W.  Wilson,  of  Illinois)  con- 
cluded that  Adaline  Camp  should  be 
considered  a  widow  and  be  pensioned  at 
the  rate  of  $12  per  month.     (H.  R.,  4,778.) 

The  United  States  is  to-day  pensioning, 
as  the  dependent  son  of  a  soldier,  a  man 
now  fifty-nine  years  old,   who  was  born 
ten  years  before   the   Ci\dl  War.     Louis 
K.  Lewis,  of  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  has  been  blind 
for  fifty  years.     During  the  war  and  for 
four  years  after  it  he  was  an  inmate  of 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
After  lea\dng  that  school  he  made  himselfi 
useful  in  the  woolen  mill  at  Delhi,  where] 
his    parents    worked.     About    seventeei 
years    ago,    however,     this    woolen    mill| 
failed;   and  the  blind  man,  his  father  anc 
mother  being   then   dead,   has   since  ha( 
very  hard  work  to  get  along.     His  case] 
is  one   that  arouses  sympathy,  but  it  iS'j 
nevertheless     difficult    to    say    on    w^hat- 
ground  he  is  entitled  to  the  military  pen-j 
sion  of  Si  2  per  month,  granted  him   by  a 
Special  Act  of  Congress  (H.  R.  22,  887). 

Miss  Amalie  J.   Rhinow,   of   118  Hart 
St.,   Brookl}Ti,   a  lady  forty-seven  years 
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of  age,  had  the  misfortune  —  in  August,  picked  up  absolutely  by  chance  for  investi- 

1870,  being  then  a  young  girl  —  to  fall  gation.     It   grants   pensions   or   increases 

while  at  play  and  to  injure  her  hip.     From  of  pensions   to   164  persons  not  entitled 

this    injury    she    has    unhappily    never  to    them   under   the   pension   laws.     The 

recovered.     It    is    declared    that    she    is  cases  cited  above  are  fairly  representative 

unable    to    walk    any    distance    without  of  the  character  of  all. 
being  fatigued  and  is  unable  to  stand  for 

any  great  length  of  time.  These  facts  A  tourist-visitor  in  Washington  re- 
being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  cently  complained  of  the  acoustic  quaHties 
Sixty-first  Congress  by  Representative  of  the  chambers  of  Congress. 
McCall,  a  Special  Act  was  passed  giving  "I  was  in  the  House  to-day,"  he  said, 
Miss  Rhinow  a  pension  of  $12  per  month,  ''and  could  hear  nothing.  The  Clerk  was 
The  ground  on  which  this  public  money  calling  the  roll  for  over  an  hour  and  no- 
is  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  body  paid  any  attention  to  him;  his  voice 
unfortunate  woman  is  that  her  father,  was  a  mere  mumble." 
Albert  E.  Rhinow,  volunteered  in  186 1  A  cynical  Washingtonian  replied: 
and  served  for  ninety  days  in  the  28th  ''Some  of  the  business  that  passes  the 
New  York  State  Militia  Infantry,  in  House  (and  the  Senate,  too)  should  be 
Company  G.  Assuredly,  it  is  a  kindly  mumbled.  It  was  quite  proper  that  you 
Government  which  undertakes  to  support  should  imagine  a  roll-call  when  the  Special- 
a  woman  accidently  crippled  at  play.  Pension  Bills  were  being  passed.  They  are 
in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  her  father,  the  Bills  that  Congressmen  never  dis- 
precisely  forty-nine  years  ago,  wore  its  uni-  cuss. 

form  for  three  months.     (H.  R.  22,446.)  The  next  day  the  visitor  bought  a  copy 

of  the  Congressional  Record.  It  contained 
It  has  been  said,  by  way  of  rejoinder  thirty  .  double-columned  pages,  in  very 
to  the  citation  of  typical  cases  of  fraudu-  small  type.  To  a  casual  observer  a  tele- 
lent  or  undeserved  pensions  in  other  phone  directory  would  be  more  interesting, 
articles  of  this  series,  that  it  is  possible  Here  the  names  were  followed  by  dollars 
to  find,  by  hunting,  isolated  instances  instead  of  addresses.  In  pension  matters, 
of  error  in  the  worthiest  institutions.  It  the  pubKc  is  never  allowed  to  learn  ad- 
will  doubtless  be  retorted  as  to  the  pres-  dresses.     A  Special  Act  reads: 

ent  article,  that  a  few  undeserved  Special-  ^,     ^                 r  .i     x  .    •     i_         j  v    • 

A.            .           lu-ij               -^u  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is 

Act  pensions,  laboriously  dug  up  in  the  1       /          ^u    •    ^       a  a-  ^^^^^  ^^i  r^i^^^  ^>. 

^      ^      .        '        ,  .           r  1    1  r       1        1     J  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  place  on 

Congressional  archives  of  half  a  hundred  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^11  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  Thomas  Tones, 

years,^  prove   nothing   as    to    this    species  j^^^  ^f  Company  F,  Eighteenth  Ohio  Volun- 

of  legislation.     The  National  Tribune,  and  teer  Infantry,  and  to  pay  him  a  pension  at 

other  organs  of  the  pension  agents,   will  the  rate  of  twenty-four  dollars  per  month. 

say  that  the  cases  mentioned  above  are 

unusual,    unrepresentative,    the    fruit    of  If  the  Act  grants  an  increase,  and  not 

much  detective  work;   that  they  are  rare  an  original  pension,   the  words   "in  lieu 

incidents  from  ancient  history;   that  noth-  of  that  he  is  now  receiving"  are  added. 

ing  of  the  sort  could  happen  to-day;   and  It  is  next  to  impossible   to  learn  where 

that  the  Government  probably  long    ago  Thomas  Jones  hves,  or  what  his  original 

itself  discovered  the    empty  character  of  allowance   was,    or   on   what  ground   the 

these  claims  and  discontinued  the  pensions,  action   of   Congress   was   taken.     A^  man 

The  truth  is  that  all  the  Special  Acts  might  be  made  the  recipient  of  a  Private- 

mentioned  above  passed  on   a   single  day,  Act    Pension    without    a    neighbor    or    a 

and  were  approved  on  a  single  day  —  June  member    of    his    own    family    being    the 

16,  igio.     They  passed  and  were  approved,  wiser.     About  $5,000,000  is  annually  paid 

to  be  accurate,  as  items  of  a  single  Omnibus  out  to  members  of  this  privileged  class, 

Bill —  such  as  is  concocted  each  week  in  but    who    they    are    or    why    they    are 

Washington.      This  particular  Bill  (H.  R.  given  public   money   it   is   impossible  to 

24)45o)  was  not  specially   selected;  it   was  learn. 
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THE   GROWTH  OF   SPECIAL  PENSION   ACTIVITY  IS   SHOWN  ABOVE 

During  the  first  ten  years  after  the  war  537  Special  Acts  were  passed;  during  the  next  decade  773;  during  the 
next  4,073;  during  the  next  decade  2,800;  and  during  the  last  nine  years  more  than  25,000 


The  theory  of  Special  Pensions  is  simple 
enough.  No  matter  how  broad  the  gen- 
eral laws,  cases  of  merit  not  covered  by 
the  laws  will  occasionally  appear.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  widow  of  a  secret-service  agent, 
not  regularly  enlisted,  who  was  killed 
w^ithin  the  enemy's  lines,  or  the  civilian 
sailor  of  a  military  supply-ship  who  suf- 
fered some  disability  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty.  The  general  law  excludes  them; 
they  are  proper  subjects  for  Special  Acts. 

For  twenty  years  after  the  Civil  War, 
Congress  passed  less  than  a  hundred 
Special  Acts  a  year — not  many  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  each  Congress. 
Considering  how  incomplete  general  pen- 
sion legislation  was  at  that  time,  the  record 
is  smaller  than  might  have  been  expected. 

As  general  legislation  advanced,  each 
new  law  letting  in  entirely  new  classes 
of  claims  and  increasing  the  earlier  al- 
lowances, the  need  of  Special  Acts  would 
decrease,  one  might  suppose.  After  forty- 
five  years  had  elapsed  in  which  to  make 
laws  to  fit  every  variety  of  need.  Special 
Acts  w^ould  cease,  one  might  expect.  This 
table  will  show  whether  the  expectation 
has  been  fulfilled;  it  gives  the  number  of 
Private-Pension  Bills  passed  in  successive 
ten-year  periods. 

1861-1871 537 

1871-1881 773 

1881-1891 45073 

1891-1901 2,799 

1901-1911 more  than  25,000 


The  fact,  the  paradoxical  fact,  is  that 
the  more  liberal  the  general  legislation, 
the  more  numerous  the  Special  Acts. 
Instead  of  doing  away  with  private 
legislation,  every  liberaHzing  Pension  Act 
has  encouraged  it.  In  1890  the  Depend- 
ent Act  opened  the  Pension  Bureau  to 
everybody  who  had  served  ninety  days 
during  the  Civil  War,  but  the  number 
of  Private  Acts  jumped  from  1,015,  in  the 
Fiftieth  Congress,  to  1,388  in  the  Fifty- 
first.  In  1904  pensions  were  extended  to  all 
veterans  more  than  sixty-two  years  old,  re- 
gardless of  their  state  of  health;  the  regular 
pension  roll  almost  doubled,  but  the  num- 
ber of  Special  Acts  immediately  doubled 
also. 

President  Cleveland  in  his  second  annual 
message  (December,  1886)  complained  that 
in  the  preceding  session  of  Congress,  644 
Private-Pension  Bills  had  been  enacted  in- 
to law.  Had  he  re-written  that  message 
in  December,  19 10,  he  would  mention  the 
fact  that,  with  the  general  pension  laws 
infinitely  more  liberal,  nearly  ten  times  that 
number  (6,036)  of  Private-Pension  Bills 
had  been  passed  at  the  last  session  —  the 
second  session  of  the  Sixty-first  Con- 
gress. 

So  frank  is  the  confession  that  merit 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ''relief" 
accorded,  that  these  Special  Acts  are 
nowadays  distributed  by  schedule  among 
the  Members  of  Congress;  each  Con- 
gressman receives  from  the  Committees 
on  Pensions  a  notice  setting   forth  how 
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Decembee  5, 


Also,  a  bin  (H.  R.  27337)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
Benjamin  J.  Switzer;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  E.  27338)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
George  J.  Solly ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27339)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
Jacob  Gilts ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27340)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
John  F.  Cozat ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions* 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27341)  granting  an  Increase  of  pension  to 
Harmon  A.  Fleming ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bm  (H.  R.  27342)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
George  W.  Tucker ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27343)  granting  a  pension  to  Emma  L. 
Cole;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27344)  granting  a  pension  to  Angeline 
Doane;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27345)  granting  a  pension  to  Ellen  Strong; 
to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions, 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK:  A  bill  (H.  R.  27346)  granting  a  pension 
to  Samuel  H.  Weaver ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  BARCHFELD:  A  bill  (H.  R.  27347)  granting  an  in- 
crease of  pension  to  Caroline  Erwin;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27348)  granting  an  Increase  of  pension  to 
Hezekiah  Smith ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27349)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
Heinrich  Blitz ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions; 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27350)  granting  an  Increase  of  pension  to 
George  Shaffer ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bin  (H.  R.  27351)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
Nicholas  Slessman ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27352)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
Edward  M.  Keating;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27353)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
Morgan  S.  Lauderbaugh ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27354)  granting  an  Increase  of  pension  to 
Lewis  Margerum ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions; 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27355)  granting  an  Increase  of  pension  to 
John  R.  Fisher;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  E.  27356)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
36bD  Diemer;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions: 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27357)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
John  Craig ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  BARCLAY :  A  bill  (H.  R.  27358)  granting  an  increase 
of  pension  to  William  P.  Barr;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also,  a  bin  (H.  R.  27359)  granting  a  pension  to  John  M. 
Bmnnell;  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  BARTHOLDT:  A  biU  (H.  R.  27360)  for  the  relief  Of 
Edward  Cahalan;  to  the  Committee  on  War  Claims. 

Also,  a  bUl  (H.  R.  27361)  for  the  relief  of  J.  Kennard  &  Sons* 
Carpet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27362)  to  convey  the  outstanding  legal 
title  of  the  United  States  to  lots  3  and  4,  square  103;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  of  Georgia:  A  biU  (H.  R.  27363)  grant- 
ing an  Increase  of  pension  to  Green  W.  Hodge;  to  the  Committee 
on  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27364)  granting  a  jKnsion  to  Charles 
Lavender;  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  BENNET  of  New  York:  A  bill  (H.  R.  27365)  grant- 
ing an  increase  of  pension  to  Andrew  F.  MacCollin;  to  the 
Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27366)  to  restore  to  the  active  list  of  the 
"United  States  Marine  Corps  the  name  of  Albert  Hamilton;  to 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM:  A  biU  (H.  R.  27367)  granting  a  pension 
to  William  H.  Shands;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Paisions. 

By  Mr.  BOOHER:  A  biU  (H.  R.  27368)  granting  an  increase 
of  pension  to  Charles  Boiler ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pen- 
sions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27369)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
William  M.  Elam;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27370)  granting  an  Increase  of  pension  to 
Noah  N.  Webb ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H,  R.  27371)  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  H. 
Bums;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  BRADLET?  :  A  bill  (H.  R. 27372)  granting  an  increase 
of  pension  to  William  Pepper ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pen- 
sions. 

Also,  a  bin  (H.  R.  27373")  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
Emannel  Coykendall ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27374)  granting  an  Increase  of  pension  to 
Charles  a  Foller;  to  tbe  Oomtalttee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 


Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27375)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
Horace  Hammond ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27376)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
Catherine  Green ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27377)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
George  Garrett ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27378)  granting  an  Increase  of  pension  to 
Martha  A.  Hull ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27379)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
Charles  West ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27380)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
Ephraim  Shay ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27381)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
Isaac  Talmadge;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27382)  granting  an  Increase  of  pension  to 
Eli  Horton ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  biU  (H.  R.  27383)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
W^illiam  Dawson ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R-  27384)  granting  an  Increase  of  pension  to 
Adam  Laubenheimer ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27385)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  tO 
Gabriel  E.  Maher ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27386)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
Charles  M.  Montgomery;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions.. 

Also,  a  bin  (H.  R.  27387)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
Francis  M.  Avery ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  <H.  R.  27388)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  tO 
William  H.  Curry ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27389)  granting  an  Increase  of  pensletl  to 
John  B.  Main;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27390)  granting  an  Increase  of  pension.  tO 
Robert  P.  Talmadge;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  South  Dakota :  A  bill  (H.  R.  27391)  grant- 
ing an  increase  of  pension  to  Job  Trenholm ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27392)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
John  R.  Kent;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27393)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  t(> 
John  Ladd ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bin  (H.  R.  27394)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
Benjamin  T?.  Scovill ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27395)  granting  an  Increase  of  pension  to 
Richard  M.  Pierce;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27396)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
William  Crow;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27397)  granting  an  increnf'e  of  pension  to 
John  L.  Danburg;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27398)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
Andrew  J.  Wampler;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27399)  for  the  relief  of  F.  W.  Schultz;  to 
the  Committee  on  Claims. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  27400)  ixy  repeal  acts  authorizing  the  en- 
rollment and  allotment  of  James  F.  Rowell ;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Indian  Affairs.  ^    ^ 

By  Mr.  BURLEIGH:  A  bill  (H.  R.  27401)  for  the  relief  of 
Frank  W.  Hutchins,  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Edgar  Emer- 
son, for  the  benefit  of  Margaret  Ann  Hutchins;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  BUTLER:  A  bill  <H.  E.  27402)  granting  an  Increase 
of  pension  to  Frank  A-  Thomas;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (n.  R.  27403)  granting  an  iftcrease  of  pension  to 
James  H.  Grant ;  to  the  Committee  on  In'Vaiid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bin  (H.  R.  27404)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
James  Shunk;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalia  Pensions.. 

Also,  a  biU  (H.  R.  27405)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
Daniel  Ryan ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bill  (H.  R.  2^406)  granting  an  increase  of  pensiCBi  to 
Alfred  Holton ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also,  a  bin  {H.  R.  27407)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
Richard  Crowther;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

By  Vv.  CAPRON:  A  bill  (H.  R.  27408)  granting  an  increas?© 
of  Fenfion  to  Hairy  WiUiams;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid 
Pensions.  .^  .  ^         . . 

Also,  a  bin  (H.  R.  27403)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
Harriet  B.  Erwin;  to  tfee  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also  a  bill  (H.  R.  27410)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
John  Corcoran ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also  a  bill  (H.  R.  27411)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  ta 
Andrew  McCall ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also  a  bill  (H.  R.  27412)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to 
Emily  'a.  Hartt ;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

Also  «  bin  (H.  R.  27413)  granting  an  increase  of  pension  ttt 
Mary  A.  Baxter;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  PensiwiS. 
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many  Bills  ne  will  be  allowed  that  session. 
He  is  told  to  number  his  Bills  in  the  order 
in  which  he  wants  them  passed,  and  they 
are  so  passed.  Each  Senator,  for  instance, 
will  be  allowed  perhaps  seventeen  recom- 
mendations for  Special  Acts,  each  Repre- 
sentative twelve  —  that  was  the  rule 
during  the  last  session.  The  ^Members 
and  Senators  introduce  many  more  Private 
Bills  than  they  expect  to  get  through  —  as 
many  as  150  Special  Bills  were  introduced 
in  one  day  by  a  single  Member  during 
the  last  Congress.  The  more  influential 
Senators  and  Representatives  naturally 
will  take  to  themselves  the  right  to  more 
than  the  average  quota.  Thus,  Senator 
Warner,  of  Missouri,  being  last  summer 
a  candidate  for  reelection,  issued  a  state- 
ment calling  attention  to  his  statesmanlike 
record  in  the  Sixty-first  Congress:  "I 
have  introduced  nearly  four  hundred 
Special-Pension  Bills  and  secured  favor- 
able action  on  a  greater  number  than  any 
other  Senator." 

Occasionally  an  unsophisticated  person, 
newly  elected  to  Congress  from  a  District 
far     away     from     Washington,    fails    to 
understand  at  once  how  these  things  go- 
A  plain,  honest,  outspoken  Texan  (Martin 
Dies)  was  sent  to  the  House  a  few  years 
ago,   and   found   himself   assigned   to   the 
Committee    on    Pensions.     He    attended 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee,  pre- 
pared to  sit  in  honest  judgment  upon  cases 
calling  for  special  relief.     Great  was  his 
surprise  when  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee 
passed  to  him  a  bundle  of  Special  Bills, 
remarking:   ''These  are  the  ones  that  are 
to   go    through."     The    Texan    lifted    his 
eyebrows  and  innocently  desired  to  know 
when  the  Committee  had  passed  on  them. 
'•'Oh I"    laughed    the    Clerk,    ''of    course, 
that's  all  arranged."     It  was  not  arranged, 
however,  to  Mr.   Dies's  satisfaction,  and 
he   declared    that   he    thought   he   would 
look  over   the   Bills.     ''Look   them   over, 
certainly,"  he  was  told,  and  he  found  that 
he   had   perhaps    ten   minutes    to    review 
several    thousand    cases.     Permission    to 
take  the  Bills  home  and  study  them  was 
refused   him;   no    Congressman   had   ever 
dreamed   of   doing   such   a   thing   before. 
Mr.  Dies  dechned  to  vote  for  the  favorable 
report  of  any  Private-Pension  Bill  of  the 


merits  of  which  he  could  form  no  opinion 
—  and  on  January  i6th  he  resigned  from 
the  Committee.  Occasionally  there  is 
a     Congressman    who     won't    play     the 


game. 


It  was  the  last  Congress  that  instituted 
the  custom  of  bunching  from  four  hundred 
to  five  hundred  of  these  BiUs  into  a 
general  Omnibus  Bill,  thus  expediting 
the  game.  Thus  they  go  to  the  President 
for  approval,  hundreds  at  a  time,  good 
and  bad,  the  number  making  it  impossible 
for  him  to  inquire  into  their  individual 
merits,  even  were  he  so  disposed. 

Suppose  President  Taft  had  had  the 
disposition  and  opportunity  to  investi- 
gate the  272  cases  of  pensions  allowed 
or  increased  by  the  Act  wliich  he  ap- 
proved March  5,  1910  (S.  6,072).  The 
President  would  have  learned  everything 
about  these  cases  that  is  set  forth  below, 
(for  it  all  comes  from  reports  of  the  Con- 
gressional Committees  recommending  the 
claim),  and  he  would  doubtless  have 
learned  much  more  even  less  complimen- 
tary and  commendatory. 

John  E.  Farrell  was  a  worthy  citizen 
—  so  at  least  declared  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Pensions  of  the  Fifty-seventh 
Congress  —  who  resided  on  North  Scott's 
Avenue,  Concord,  X.  H.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  left  home  as  servant  to  an 
ofiicer  in  a  Maine  volunteer  regiment. 
Then  he  enlisted  as  a  drummer-boy,  but 
after  a  few  weeks  was  discharged.  Had 
he  stayed  with  the  army  for  ninety  days 
he  would,  of  course,  have  been  entitled 
to  a  pension.  The  law,  however,  not 
being  sufficiently  liberal  toward  boys  who 
run  away  from  home  and  then  get  home- 
sick after  a  few  weeks,  Mr.  Farrell  in  his 
old  age  was  compelled  to  go  to  Congress 
for  recognition  of  his  patriotic  service. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Pensions  of 
the  Fifty-seventh  Congress  took  this 
enlightened  view  of  his  case:  ''Mr.  Far- 
rell enlisted  from  patriotic  motives.  His 
early  discharge  was  necessitated  by  no 
fault  of  his  oum,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances your  Committee  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  statutory  requirements  might 
be  ver}^  properly  waived  in  his  case  and 
that  he  should  be  allowed  a  pension  at  the 
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maximum   rate   provided   by   the   Act   of  Providence,    R.    I.,    served    in    the    loth 

June  27,  1890."  Rhode  Island  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was 

This  is  probably  the  most  liberal  and  in  receipt  of  a  legal  pension  of  $6  per  month, 

enlightened   interpretation    of   a   nation's  when  Senator  Aldrich  introduced  a  Special 

duty   toward   potential  patriots   thus   far  Bill    (S.   4,870)    increasing   his   allowance 

enunciated.     We   learn   from   it   that   we  to  $20  per  month.     ''His  present  condi- 

should  reverence  and  reward  not  merely  tion  is  not  proved  as  due  to  his  service, 

deeds,  but  desires.     Congress  here  applies  which  was  comparatively  short."     Schuler 

to   the   question   of   soldierly   service   the  served  just  three  months  and  five  days, 

lofty  axiom  of  Browning:  Milton  Nourse,  134  Pleasant  St.,  Lynn, 

"Tis  not  what  man  Does  which  exalts  him,  Mass.,  who  served  ten  months  in  Company 

But  what  man  Would  do!"  G.,    47th    Massachusetts    Volunteer    In- 

Under  this  generous  interpretation,  any-  fan  try,    was    drawing   $12    pension    per 

body  with  patriotic  motives  is  pension-  month  —  all    that    his    condition    under 

|l    able  if  his  failure  to  serve  the  country  was  the  law  entitled  him  to  —  when  Senator 

"necessitated  by  no   fault  of  his   own."  Lodge    asked    and    obtained    for    him    a 

It  is,  for  instance,  no  fault  of  their  own  Special     Act     (S.     3,211)     doubling    his 

that  many  young  men  were  not  born  at  allowance. 

the  time  of  the  war;  if  the  Senate  Com-  Henry   Roberts   served  in  Battery   C, 

mittee's  idea  is   correct,   many   of   them  ist  Ohio  Volunteer  Light  Artillery,  and 

would  be  pensionable  on  the  ground   of  later  in  Company  B,  198th  Ohio  Volunteer 

patriotic   motives.     It   is   only   necessary  Infantry  —  a    total    period    of    89    days, 

that  a  man's  enlistment  should  have  been  He   is    given   a    Special   Act    (S.    2,850), 

prevented   by    circumstances  beyond   his  fathered  by  Senator  Burton,  allowing  him 

control.  $12  per  month. 

Farrell,  therefore,  drew  $12  per  month  Whipple    P.    Bradley    and    Byron    C. 

until  his  death,  May   21,    1909.     Where-  Barrows,    both    of    Providence,    R.    I., 

upon  his  widow,  Nellie  A.  (she  had  mar-  having  served  for  three  and  a  half  months 

ried  Farrell  twenty  years  after  his  three  as  privates  —  one  in  Company  A,  and  the 

weeks'  experience  as  a  camp-servant  and  other  in  Company  C,  of  the  ist  Regiment 

drummer-boy),    applied    to    Congress   for  Rhode   Island   Volunteer   Infantry  — are 

a  pension.     Senator  Gallinger  introduced  each  given  pensions  of  $24  per  month, 

a', Private  Bill   (S.   3,263)   in  her  behalf;  Both  enlisted  and  were  discharged  on  the 

it  went  through  with  the  others,  and  she  same  dates.     Senator  Aldrich  discovered 

now  gets  $12  per  month  out  of  the  National  these  patriots   and   saw   to  it   that  they 

Treasury.  received    pecuniary    recognition    propor- 

David    S.    Green    spent    three    months  tionate  to  their  deserts  (S.  4,864  and  S. 

and   fifteen   days    with    the    6th    Massa-  45867). 

chusetts  Volunteer  Infantry  in  1864.     He  Forty-eight  years  ago  Thomas  Johnson, 

has  been   getting   a   pension   of   $20   per  of    Covington,  Ky.,  spent   three   months 

month  under  the  law;   Congress,   though  and  fifteen  days  as  a  private  in  Company 

convinced  that  his  present  sad  condition  L,     7th    Kentucky    Volunteer    Cavalry, 

"is  not  due  to  his  service,"  increased  his  For  this  service  he  has  been  receivmg  a 

allowance   to  $24  per  month.     The  Bill  pension   of   $12    per  month.     Not   satis- 

was  S.   2,307,  and  it  was  introduced  by  fied  with  this,  he  applied  to  the  Pension 

Senator    Guggenheim.  Bureau,  asking  for  a  larger  suna  on  account 

Amie  M.  Golay,  Second  Lieutenant  of  of  an  alleged  injury  to  his  spme  received 

Indiana    Volunteers,    spent    four    and    a  during    that   summer   jaunt.     The    claim 

half   months   in   the   army.     He   drew   a  was   rejected   October    26,    1895,    on   the 

pension  of  $15  per  month  under  the  gen-  ground  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  a 

eral  law,  and  is  now  given  a  raise  to  $24  service-origin  of   his   disabihty.     Senator 

per    month.     Bill    S.    5,442,    introduced  Bradley  thought   that   that  circumstance 

,  by  Senator  Beveridge.  ought  not  to  matter,  and  the  Government 

Charles  H.    Schuler,    203    Howell   St.,  now  pays  him  $20  per  month  (S.  i,735)- 
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William    O'Brien    served    four    months  reject  her  claim,  whereupon  she  appealed 

and   four   days  in    1864   as   a   private   in  to  Congress.     The  Committee  on  Invalid 

Company  A,   196th  Pennsylvania  Volun-  Pensions    reported:   '^She    has    only    one 

teers.     For   this,  under   the  Act   of  June  small  piece  of  property,  which  yields  but 

27,  1890,  he  was  given  a  pension  of  $12  little  revenue,  and  she  is  practically  de- 

per  month.     Senator  Penrose  thought  that  pendent  on  others  for  support.     Inasmuch 

he  ought  to  have  $24    (S.    2,018).     The  as    her    marriage    to    a    soldier    occurred 

Committee    on    Invalid    Pensions    says:  within   a   reasonably   short   time   after   the 

''His  present  condition  is  not  due  to  his  passage  of  the  Act  of  June  2'/,  i8go,  your 

service,   which   was   comparatively   short.  Committee   are   of   the   opinion   that   the 

and  no  higher  rate  than  $24  is  warranted."  requirements  of  that  law  in  this  respect 

How  is  the  $24  per  month  warranted?  may  very  properly  be  waived  in  her  case 

Richard  Dobson,  now  of  Marion,  Ind.,  and  that  she  be  allowed  a  pension  of  Si 2 

served  for  eleven  months  in  G  Company,  per  month."     Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 

ist  Michigan  Light  Artillery,   for  which  women    marrying    veterans    should    have 

patriotic  labor  he  has  been  in  receipt  of  taken    care    to    have    done    so    within    a 

a  pension  of  $12  per  month.     Repeated  "reasonably  short    time"  after   the   date 

applications   to   the   Bureau   for  increase  declared  by  law  to  be  the  latest  one,  and 

failing,  Dobson  went  to  Senator  Shively  that    they    should    be    the    possessors    of 

and  had  his  pension  doubled  (S.  4,126).  property    yielding    but    ''little    revenue." 

"He  is  reputed  as  a  good  citizen,  worthy  Senator  Frye  introduced  S.  3,268. 

and  deserving  of  relief,  and  your  Commit-  William    H.    Hennessy,    late    of    River 

tee  recommends  giving  him  a  pension  of  Edge,  N.  J.,  for  four    months  a  private 

$24  per  month,"  reads  a  report.  in  B  Company,  77th  New  York  National 

There  are  very  many  men  reputed  to  Guard  Infantry,  died  just  two  years 
be  good  citizens  and  worthy  and  deserving  ago,  leaving  a  widow,  Mary  J.  Hennessy, 
of  reHef,  but  our  pension  system  ceases  whom  he  had  married  July  22,  1890,  al- 
to be  a  system  of  military  pensions  and  most  a  month  too  late  to  give  her  a  pen- 
becomes  a  system  of  general  charity  sionable  status.  However,  Congress  fixes  up 
when  Congress  by  Special  Act  extends  little  things  like  this,  and  Mary  J.  Hennessy, 
aid  on  such  grounds.  of  River  Edge,  N.  J.,  is  now  the  recipient 

of  the  Nation's  gratitude,  expressed  in  a 

Even  had  the  President's  attention  not  monthly  allowance  of  $12,  by  reason  of  her 

been    caught    by    the    extremely    liberal  patriotic  act  in  marrying  (a  quarter  of  a 

allowance  beyond  the  rates  fixed  by  law  century    after    his    discharge)    a    patriot 

made  for  these  special    favorites   of  Sen-  who  wore  a  blue  uniform  for  four  months, 

ators,  he  might  (had  he  enjoyed  an  oppor-  This  is  Senator  Kean's  idea  of  a  national 

tunity  of  inquiring  into    the  Private  Act  duty   (S.   5,083). 

to  which  he  put  his  signature  on  March  5,  Martha  J.  Bussell,  of  Newport,  N.  H., 
1910)  have  wondered  on  what  ground  became  the  wife  of  John  B.  Bussell,  late 
National  mxoney  was  to  be  paid  out  to  Sergeant  Company  B,  4th  N.  H.  Volun- 
a  number  of  young  women  named  in  the  teer  Infantry,  on  October  4,  1893,  twenty- 
Act  —  such  as  the  Widows  McKeen,  eight  years  after  the  war,  and  three  years 
Hennessy,   and  Bussell.  after  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  June  27, 

Salmon    McKeen    served     ten    months  1890.     She  is,  at  the  instance  of  Senator 

in    Company    B,    55th    Iowa    Volunteer  Gallinger,  given  a  Special-Act  Pension  of 

Infantry.     He  drew  a  pension  under  the  $12  per  month    (S.  4,636).                            2: 

general^  law  of  $12  per  month,  until  his  The  President  (had  he  been  allowed  an 

death   in    1901.     Mary   E.    McKeen   had  opportunity  to  investigate  the   272    items 

been  married  to  him  on  October  5,  1892  in  the  Private-Pension  Act  that  we  are 

—  twenty-seven  years  after  the  close  of  running  over)  might,  as  a  judge  learned  in 

the  war.     The  Act  of  June  27,  1890,  takes  the  law,  have  been  puzzled  at  the  ease 

care  of  widows  married  to  soldiers  before  with  which  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 

that   date.     The   Pension   Bureau   had    to  sentatives  had  satisfied  themselves  about 
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the  legal  wifehood  of  a  number  of  women  to  in  1904,  being  then  in  receipt  of  a  pension 

whom   the  Act  gave   a  marriage  status,  under  the  Act  of  June  27,  1890.     On  his 

Among  the  cases  which  would  have  puz-  death,  Ella  F.  Laverty  (as  she  was  known) 

zled  him  are  the  following:  appHed    for    a    pension    as    the    soldier's 

Daniel  O'Keeffe  served  for  almost  four  widow.     Her  appHcation  was  denied,  on 

months,  late  in  1864,  when  the  war  was  the  ground   that  she  was  not  Laverty's 

practically    over,    in    Company    K,    99th  legal  widow.     Though  she  had  lived  with 

New    York    National     Guard     Infantry,  him  as  his  wife  for  twenty-two  years,  it 

For  this  he  was  given  a  pension  of  $8  per  appears    that    Laverty    had    never   been 

month   until    his    death,    July    11,    1905.  divorced    from    his   first   wife,    Sarah   A. 

O'Keffe  had  married  on  June  9,  1866,  at  Laverty.     Both    she    and    Laverty    had 

Owosso,    Mich.,    one    Catherine    Fifield.  ''married"      again  —  Sarah      living      in 

She  represented  herself  as  the  widow  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  with  her  second  ''hus- 

Henry  H.  Fifield.     She  had  married  Fi-  band"  until  her  death  on  July  21,  1891. 

field,   who  was   a   soldier,   when  he  was  Laverty's   second    ''wife"    died   in    1881. 

home    on    furlough,    August     28,     1863.  Ella"Laverty,  "the  third ''wife,"  had  never 

Fifield'  had    never    returned  to  his    wife  been   told    of    Laverty's    first    marriage 

after  his  discharge  from  the  army.     She  and  she  believed  when  she  went  through 

assumed    that    he    was    dead.     The    fact  a  marriage  ceremony  with  him  on  October 

was  that  he  was  sufiiciently  alive  to  have  18, 1882,  that  it  was  a  lawful  performance, 

contracted    three    subsequent    marriages  An   item   in  this  Act  recognized  her  as 

before    his     death,     January     12,     1901.  Laverty's  lawful  widow,  and  pensioned  her 

Catherine    waited    two    years    and    eight  as  such  (S.  2,512,  Senator  Frye). 

months,    then   went    through    a   form    of  David  D.  Griffith,  once  Sergeant  Com- 

marriage  with  Daniel  O'Keeffe,  with  whom  pany  H,    21st  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry, 

she  lived  until  his  death.  was  drawing  $12  a  month  when  (continual 

Catherine  appHed  to  the  Bureau  for  application  for  further  increase  having 
a  pension,  as  O'Keeffe's  widow.  The  been  rejected  by  the  Bureau)  he  appealed 
Bureau  recognized  her  as  his  legal  widow  to  Congress  for  special  legislation.  ^  He 
and  turned  over  to  her  the  appropriation  was  deaf  and  rheumatic,  and  the  Fifty- 
pension  due  on  his  claim  at  the  date  of  ninth  Congress  doubled  the  legal  rate  in 
his  death.  It  held,  however,  that  she  his  case  and  gave  him  $24  per  month, 
had  not  become  O'Keeffe's  legal  wife  until  Griffith  died  eighteen  months  ago,  and  his 
the  death  of  her  first  husband,  January  12,  widow  (Cecelia  E.  Griffith)  applied  to  the 
1901.  As  has  been  noted  several  times  Bureau  for  a  pension,  which  was  not 
in  these  articles,  the  Act  of  June  27,  granted,  since  she  had  not  become  the 
1890,  pensioning  widows,  does  not  apply  legal  wife  of  the  soldier  until  March  11, 
to  marriages  contracted  after  that  date.  1901  —  eleven  years  after  the  legal  date 
Catherine  O'Keeffe,  therefore,  had  to  call  fixed  for  widows'  marriages  (June  27,  1890) 
upon  Congress  to  declare  her  the  legal  and  thirty-six  years  after  Appomattox. 
wife  of  Daniel  O'Keeffe  during  the  time  The  fact  is,  Griffith  had  another  wife 
in  which  her  actual  husband  Henry  when  he  went  through  the  form  of  a  cere- 
Fifield  was  still  living.  Congress  does  mony  with  his  present  widow,  July  23 
this  sort  of  thing  very  easily,  and  Catherine  1882,  though  she  says  that  he  represented 
I  (on  motion  of  Senator  Smith,  of  Michigan)  himself  as  a  widower.  She  learned  the 
I  was  given  a  pension  of  $12  per  month  truth,  she  says,  in  1890,  and  forced  him  to 
(S.   2  789)  procure  a  divorce  from  his  first  wite  — 

Oliver  P.  Laverty  was  a  soldier  in  the  which  he  succeeded  in  doing  in  the  Dis- 

Mexican   War,    serving   for    a   year.     At  trict  Court  of   the  9th  Judicial   District 

the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  of  Nebraska,  March  11,  1901.     From  this 

I  in   a   volunteer   regiment;   served    a  few  date  a  common-law  marriage  under  the 

'months,     was     discharged     on     account  laws   of  Nebraska  i^   recognized   by   the 

of    an    accident;    reenlis ted,   and  finally  Pension  Bureau,  and  Cecelia  Griffith  was 

,  received  an  honorable  discharge.     He  died  paid   his   accrued   pension   as   his   lawful 
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widow.  She  was  held,  however,  not  to 
be  entitled  to  a  widow's  pension  for 
herself.  Senator  Brown,  however,  asked 
Congress  to  set  back  the  date  on  which 
she  became  Griffith's  legal  wife.  Always 
equal  to  such  an  emergency,  Congress 
did  so,  and  gave  her  an  allowance  of  $12 
per  month.     (S.   3,293). 

Harriet  A.  Wheeler  was  the  widow 
of  Henry  Barnes,  sometime  a  private  in 
Company  C,  2nd  Connecticut  Volunteer 
Heavy  Artillery.  The  soldier  died  in 
1878,  and  Mrs.  Barnes  received  a  widow's 
pension  regularly  until  September  18, 
1884,  when  she  married  Milton  R.  Wheeler. 
The  second  marriage  proved  an  un- 
fortunate one.  She  alleges  that  her  hus- 
band neglected  her  and  that  she  was  forced 
to  leave  him.  Five  years  later  she  heard 
that  Wheeler  had  obtained  a  divorce  from 
her.  Wheeler  died  June  30,  1892, 
and  Mrs.  Wheeler  has  not  married  again. 
Mrs.  Wheeler  thinks  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  give  her  a  pension  again 
as  the  widow  of  Henry  Barnes.  In  fact, 
the  Government  would  do  this  readily 
and  legally  if  she  had  obtained  the  divorce, 
instead  of  having  allowed  her  second 
husband  to  obtain  it.  The  remarried 
widows'  Act  of  March  3,  1901,  insures 
widow-pensioners  against  unhappy  second- 
marriages,  but  it  makes  the  slight  stipu- 
lation that  the  divorce  must  be  in 
their  favor  and  not  against  them.  The 
House  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions, 
however,  agreed  with  Senator  Bulkeley 
and  Mrs.  Wheeler  in  feeling  ''that  her 
case  comes  within  the  spirit  if  not  the 
letter  of  the  law  and  that  she  is  equitably 
entitled  to  a  pension  of  $12  per  month." 
This  she  now  receives.      (S.  5,448). 

President  Taft  would  have  noticed 
(had  he  had  time  to  go  through  the 
Private  Pension  cases  taken  care  of  under 
the  Act  that  he  signed  on  March  5,  19 10), 
a  number  of  instances  in  which  national 
funds  are  voted  for  the  relief  of  unfortunate 
persons  with  no  claim  on  the  Government 
other  than  their  relationship  to  veterans 
of  the  war  —  relationship  unrecognized 
by  the  public  statutes. 

Job  Musgrave  served  faithfully  in  F 
Company,    12th  West  Virginia   Infantry, 


for  nearly  three  years.  He  was  pensioned 
in  various  sums  up  to  $12,  under  the  law; 
and  by  a  Special  Act  of  the  Sixtieth 
Congress,  approved  by  President  Roose- 
velt March  9,  1908,  his  rating  was  in- 
creased to  $30  per  month.  His  widow, 
Sarah  A.  Musgrave,  was  given,  under  the 
law,  a  pension  of  $12  per  month.  The 
couple  had  an  imbecile  son  who  is  now 
twenty-six  years  old.  The  Private  Pension 
Act  we  are  running  through  gives  the 
mother  $12  per  month  extra  for  this 
imbecile  and  provides  that  on  her  death 
he  shall  be  continued  on  the  Pension  Roll 
at  the  rate  of  $12  per  month.  Senator 
Scott  is  the  father  of  this  item.    (S.  4,027). 

It  is  not  clear  upon  what  ground  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  should 
appropriate  the  people's  money  for  the 
support  of  a  soldier's  son  born  nineteen 
years  after  the  termination  of  the  soldier's 
service.  One  may  be  very  glad  that  the 
unfortunate  Montgomery  Musgrave  is 
being  taken  care  of,  and  yet  doubt  whether 
the  dispensing  of  charity  to  helpless  persons 
whose  friends  have  political  influence  is  a 
proper  function  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Jane  Moore,  of  No.  693  Mineral  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  widow  of  Robert  Moore, 
of  the  ist  Wisconsin  Volunteers,  was 
receiving  a  widow's  pension  of  $12  per 
month,  with  a  supplementary  grant  of 
$2  per  month  on  account  of  her  helpless 
daughter.  The  daughter,  Mabel  Moore, 
born  four  years  after  the  war,  is  now  forty- 
one  years  of  age.  The  Special  Act  appro- 
priates $10  extra  for  the  support  of  the 
afflicted  child.  Mabel  Moore  is  deaf  and 
dumb;  her  condition  must  arouse  the 
sympathy  of  all  who  hear  of  her;  yet  the 
most  sympathetic  may  reasonably  in- 
quire why  her  support  should  fall  on  the 
nation,  rather  than  on  her  kinsfolk,  friends, 
or  local  charity.  Senator  Stephenson  in- 
troduced S.  5,221. 

Ellen  G.  Brown,  91  Chester  Ave., 
Providence,  R.  I.,  is  the  widow  of  James 
G.  Brown,  late  Corporal  Company  A,  nth 
Rhode  Island  Volunteer  Infantry.  Brown 
lived  until  1908,  being  a  pensioner  at  the 
time  of  his  death;  then  Mrs.  Brown  be- 
came a  recipient  of  a  pension  of  $12  peri 
month.     Three   years   after   the   war,   an 
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imbecile  son  was  born  to  the  Browns.  No  mention  will  be  made  at  this  point  of 
He  IS  now  forty-two  years  old.  Senator  the  passing  of  Private  Acts  to ''correct"  the 
Aldrich  secured  the  passage  of  bill  S.  4,868,  records  of  deserters  and  dishonorably  dis- 
allowing $12  per  month  for  his  support,  charged  men— a  practice  which  is  putting 

thousands  of  cowardly  blackguards  on  the 
Again  let  it  be  repeated  thsit  the  cases  same  status  as  honorably  discharged 
last  cited  above  are  found  in  a  single  Act  veterans  and  enabling  them  to  secure  pen- 
of  Congress;  and  that  all  the  cases  referred  sions  from  the  Bureau.  The  purpose  of 
to  in  this  article  are  found  in  two  Acts  only  ^^^  article  is  the  single  one  of  calling  the 
of  the  last  session  of  the  present  Congress,  country's  attention  to  the  character  of  the 
They  are  typical  Special-Act  pensions,  straight  Special  Pension  Acts  which  Con- 
like thousands  of  others  continually  go-  gr^ss  is  enacting  by  wholesale.  These  are, 
ing  through.  They  were  not  hunted  up  with  scarcely  an  exception,  unjustified  by 
and  selected.  Had  selected  cases  from  special  circumstances  or  emergencies  which 
the  long  list  of  Special- Act  pensioners  ^^ont  could  excuse  them;  they  are  rewards 
been  given,  this  article  would  have  nar-  for  poHtical  services,  not  for  service  to  the 
rated  such  stories  as  that  of  Hiram  R.  nation;  they  are  unjust  to  the  thousands 
Rhea,  pensioned  by  Special  Act  for  a  to  whom  they  are  not  given;  they  are  almost 
wound,  the  truth  being  that  the  wound  invariably  ridiculous  in  the  pretenses  on 
was  received  while  Rhea  was  serving  with  which  they  are  ostensibly  granted,  and  in 
a  band  of  Confederates.  Or  such  as  the  the  majority  of  instances  are  grinning  defi- 
story  of  the  veteran,  Van  Etten  by  name,  ances  of  decency— impudent  exhibitions 
who  was  drowned  not  long  ago  while  of  far-fetched  effrontery,  of  monumental 
attempting  to  cross  a  stream  in  a  buggy.  g^H- 

His  widow  remembered  that  he  had  con-  While  this  article  is  being  read,  Congress 

tracted   rheumatism   while   in   the   army,  is  passing  such  Private  Pension  Acts  by 

and  that  it  was  this  which  prevented  him  the  hundred  (literally  by   the  hundred), 

from  saving  himself  by  swimming  when  daily.      During  its    Second   Session,   the 

the  buggy   turned   over.     The    fact    was  Sixty-first  Congress  conferred  6,036  Special 

clear  that  the  veteran  came  to  his  death  Pensions.      On    reassembling    after    the 

as    the    result    of    ''disability    contracted  election  of  November  last,  "  lame-duck " 

in    the    service."     The    Pension    Bureau  Senators   and  Representatives,    eager  for 

,  declined  to  entertain  the  claim,  but  the  the  last  possible  crumbs  from  the  public 

':  logical   mind    of    Congress    perceived    its  trough,  have  been  busy  as  never  before, 

cogency  and  allowed  it.  On    the  first   day   of  the  Third   Session 

President  Cleveland  vetoed  Private  Bills  (December  5th,  last)  of  the  Sixty-first  Con- 

which  would  have  given  pensions  to  sol-  gress,  528  Private  Pension  Bills  were  mtro- 

diers  injured  in  drunken  fights;   to  soldiers  duced  in  the  House  and  320  in  the  Senate, 

wounded    in    attempting     to    desert;   to  In  the  two  weeks  before  the   Christmas 

veterans    already    receiving    Private-Act  adjournment   more    than   3,600    Private 

pensions  previously  voted   them.     There  Pension   Bills    were  introduced.     So   far 

have  been  a  few  Presidential  vetoes  since  18,023    Private  Bills  have  been   referred 

President    Cleveland's    time,    but    there  to  the    Committee    on   Invalid   Pensions 

have  been  approved   thousands  of  cases  alone.                                               ^ 

as  absurd  and  as  fraudulent  as  those  which  This  number   of   The  World  s  W  ork 

that  courageous  Executive  held  up.     There  goes  to  press  during  the  recess,  but  if  any 

is  much  more  warrant   than   there   then  citizen,  when  he  finishes   this  article,   is 

was  for  saying  what  President  Cleveland  moved  .to    curiosity   as   to   whether   the 

said  in  1886:  Private-Pension-Act   carnival   is   still   m 

progress,  he  will   need    only    consult    the 

"If  the  veterans  of  the  war  knew  all  that  Congressional  news  in  his  morning  paper. 

^ST^^^^^iS't^^f^  Tke  .uestion  is,  Ho.  Ion,  ^11  tke  ciH.ens 

gusted  than  any  class  of  our  citizens."  permit  it  to  continue  ^ 
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poration  which  built  or  rented  ligent  and  obstructive  monopoly,  the  prey 
59,580  buildings,  hired  as  many  of  politicians  and  the  refuge  of  the  least 
local  agents,  with  179,480  assistants  and  energetic  and  business  like  of  our  citizens. 
41,152  men  and  horses  for  delivery  purposes  The  country  postmaster  is  often  the  re- 
in rural  districts,  made  contracts  for  trans-  spectable  village  ne'er-do-well,  the  brother- 
portation  at  a  fixed  rate  for  a  term  of  in-law  of  the  local  boss,  or  his  son-in-law, 
years  —  and  then  exerted  itself  mainly  or  some  ''good  fellow"  who  does  not  know 
to    repress    energy    and    curtail   custom?  how  to  take  care  of  himself  and  must  be 

Would  it  not  be  doomed  from  the  start  helped  in  what  is,  after  all,  the  most  ex- 

as    a    business    enterprise?     Would    not  pensive  way  for  the  general  public, 

its  management  be   voted   imbecile   and  Yet  when  criticism  is  aroused  over  the 

its  stockholders  rise  in  righteous  wrath  perpetual    deficits    of    the    Department, 

against  such  a  programme?     They  would,  the  blame  is  promptly  laid  at  the  door 

unless  —  unless  they  happened  to  be  the  of  the  publishing  interests  of  the  country, 

people    of    the    United    States,    who    are  who  really  produce  its  revenues  and  who 

joint  stockholders  in  just  such  a  concern,  are  always  treated  as  if  they  were  in  re- 

to  wit:     the   Post-Office   Department   of  ceipt  of  enormous  favors.     President  Taft 

the  United  States.  has  gone  majestically  on  record  as  assert- 

It  may  seem  rude  to  raise  such  questions  ing  that  they  are  ''subsidized,"  and  Post- 

at  a  time   when    trusts   and   monopolies  master-General  Hitchcock  has  been  busy 

are  engaging  the  attention  of  the  public  ever  since  he  took  office  in  devising  schemes 

and  the  "uplifters,"  and  when  there  is  an  to  oppress  and  repress  his  chief  source  of 

easy  tendency  to  suggest  a  way  out  of  traffic. 

all  the  troubles,  real  and  manufactured,  At   first   he   included   newspapers   and 

by  resort  to  government  regulation,  owner-  magazines   together  in  his  list  of  unde- 

ship,    or    control.     But    no    better    test-  sirable  customers.     Then  the  great  dailies 

case  can  be  raised  as  to  the  competence  were  able  to  show  the  Committee  on  Post 

of  government  management  than  by  an  Offices  and  Post  Roads  that  they  do  not 

examination  into  the  affairs  of  the  Post-  use   the   Post-Office   to    any    appreciable 

Office.     It  is  one  of  the  greatest  corpora-  extent  because  it  is  slow,  unreliable,  and 

tions  in  the  world.     It  did  a -business  in  much  more  expensive  than  other  means 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  19 10,  of  of  transportation,  and  that  they  employ 

$224,128,657.62    and    lost    $5,848,567    of  it    only    where    other    methods    are    not 

its  stockholders'  money!  handy.      So     some     thirty     periodicals, 

Yet    the    Post-Office    is   a   monopoly,  three-quarters  of  whose  output  is  sent  to 

made  so  partly  by  law  and  partly  by  con-  distributing    centres    in    freight-cars,   are 
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left  alone  to  be  the  victims  of  the  curious 
ignorance  in  command  at  Washington! 
Mr.  Hitchcock  now  recurs  to  his  earhest 
idea  of  business  kilHng,  which  he  at  first 
advocated  for  all  pubKcations,  viz:  to 
divide  the  contents  between  reading  and 
advertising  matter  and  re-classify,  leaving 
the   ''privileges"   to    the  "Hterary"    end 


former,  then  its  deficits  might  as  well 
be  met  out  of  the  tax-levy  as  by  increasing 
the  cost  to  the  customers,  who  after  -11  are 
tax-paying  citizens  of  the  country.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  people  who  read  are  people 
who  pay.  Things  that  are  equal  to  the 
same^  thmg  are  equal  to  each  other 
in  this   as    well    as    in    other    matters. 


Photograph  by  Brown  Bros. 


A  BIRD'S  NEST  IN  A  RURAL  MAIL-BOX 

'In  tefi  years  at  least,  the  Post-Of&ce  Department   has  never  gone   to   Congress    with    a    single    business- 
increasing  proposition" 


and  ^  taxing  the  business  part  of  the 
publication.  It  is  perhaps  useless  to 
argue  with  a  mind  that  can  put  forth  such 
a  proposition. 

There  are  two  views  concerning  the 
Post-Office,  one  or  the  other  of  which  must 
prevail  in  considering  the  problem.  The 
F)epartment  cannot  be  eleemosynary  and 
a  business  at  the  same  time.     If  it  is  the 


If  any  private  corporation  had  the 
privileges  and  monopolies  enjoyed  by  the 
Post-Office,  it  would  make  money  too 
fast  to  count.  It  is  not  possible  under 
the  law  for  any  citizen  or  corporation  to 
do  a  postal  business.     The  Statute  says: 

Whoever,  without  authority  from  the 
Postmaster-General,  shall  set  up  or  profess 
to  keep  any  office  or  place  cf  business  bearing 


ue  mieu  nut  mure   uian  iulv  auna,rs. 


pninvpH  hv  the  Post-Office.  it  would  make  money  too  fast  to  count' 
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the  sign,  name,  or  title  of  Post-Office  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars. 

Whoever  shall  establish  any  private  ex- 
press for  the  conveyance  of  letters  or  packets, 
or  in  any  manner  cause  or  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  same  by  regular  trips  or 
at  stated  periods  over  any  post  route  which 
is  or  may  be  established  by  law,  or  from  any 
city,  town,  or  place,  to  any  other  city,  town, 
or  place,  between  which  the  mail  is  regularly 
carried,  or  whoever  shall  aid  or  assist  therein 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both:  Provided,  That  nothing 
contained  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
as  prohibiting  any  person  from  receiving  and 
delivering  to  the  nearest  post-office,  postal 
car.  or  other  authorized  depository  for  mail 
matter,  any  mail  matter  properly  stamped. 

Nothing  in  this  chapter  (Criminal  Code, 
chapter  eight,  offences  against  the  Postal 
Service)  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
conveyance  or  transmission  of  letters  or 
packets  by  private  hands  without  compen- 
sation, or  by  special  messenger  employed 
for  the  particular  occasion  only. 

Whoever,  being  the  owner,  driver,  conduc- 
tor, master,  or  other  person  having  charge 
of  any  stage-coach,  railway  car,  steamboat, 
or  other  vehicle  or  vessel,  shall  knowingly 
convey  or  knowingly  permit  the  conveyance 
of  any  person  acting  or  employed  as  a  private 
express  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  or 
packets,  and  actually  in  possession  of  the 
same  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  them, 
contrary  to  law,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Whoever  shall  transmit  by  private  express 
or  other  unlawful  means,  or  deliver  to  any 
agent  thereof,  or  deposit  or  cause  to  be  de- 
posited at  any  appointed  place,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  so  transmitted,  any  letter 
or  packet,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  fifty 
dollars. 

Whoever,  being  the  owner,  driver,  con- 
ductor, master,  or  other  person  having  charge 
of  any  stage-coach,  railway  car,  steamboat, 
or  conveyance  of  any  kind  which  regularly 
performs  trips  at  stated  periods  on  any  post 
route,  or  from  any  city,  town,  or  place  to  any 
other  city,  town,  or  place  between  which  the 
mail  is  regularly  carried,  and  which  shall 
carry,  otherwise  than  in  the  mail,  any  letters 
or  packets,  except  such  as  relate  to  some  part 
of  the  cargo  of  such  steamboat  or  other  vessel, 
to  the  current  business  of  the  carrier,  or  to 
some  article  carried  at  the  same  time  by  the 
same  stage-coach,  railway  cai ,  or  other  vehicle, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,   shall 

be  fined  not  mnm  than   fiffv  Hnllarc;. 


V 

liii 

t'^^^H 

THE  EMPTY  MAIL-CART 

"The  Post-OfBce  should  first  abolish  the  censorious  barriers  that 
it  has  raised  against  the  several  grades  of  second-class  matter  and 
welcome  all  that  it  can  get" 


Whoever,  being  concerned  in  carrying  the 
mail,  shall  collect,  receive,  or  carry  any  letter 
or  packet,  or  cause  or  procure  the  same  to 
be  done,  contrary  to  law,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  thirty  days,  or  both. 

See  how  carefully  protected  by  law  is 
this  monopoly,  which  presumes  to  pre- 
scribe how  the  people  of  the  United  States 
shall  do  business,  supervises  their  morals, 


Till:  L:\ii  ii  MAIL-BOXES 

"If  any  private  corporation  had  the  privileges  and  monopolies 
^r>,-r.-i7AH  Kv  tVip  Pnst-Office.  it  would  make  money  too  fast  to  count' 
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ONE  OF  59,580  POST-OFFICES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

With  postmasters   who   in   the   main  have  ample  leisure  to  be  employed    in    getting    business    and    whose 

communities  would  rbjoice  at  the  benefits" 


and  intrudes  autocratically  into  affairs 
that  would  be  private  but  for  its  assump- 
tion of  control! 

To  say  that  any  service  performed  under 
these  restrictions  is  a  "privilege"  is 
laughable.  To  say  that  its  use  is  a  "sub- 
sidy" is  an  outrage  —  even  if  the  remark 
is  made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Postmaster- General  talks  wisely 
of  the  "reforms"  that  he  has  inaugurated 
since  last  year,  which  led  to  the  cutting 
down  of  the  1909  deficit  from 
$17,441,719  to  $5,848,567,  but  details 
are  scanty.  The  facts  as  revealed  by 
the  report  of  Mr.  Merritt  0.  Chance, 
Auditor  of  the  Post-Office,  just  published, 
make  the  real  occasion  for  the  improve- 
ment clear.  TJie  effort  of  the  Department 
further  to  restrict  and  destroy  business  was 
stopped  by  the  failure  of  the  Post-0 ffice 
and  Post-Roads  Committee  to  act  on  any 
of  Mr.  Hitchcock^ s  recommeiidations.  So 
business  throve  and  increased  10  per  cent. 
over  the  previous  year!      Now  the  costs 


of  the  Department,  being  fixed  by  law 
or  well  defined  in  the  charges  for  rentals 
and  transportation  for  stated  periods, 
naturally  drop  in  proportion  as  business 
increases.  Every  postmaster  who  filled, 
more  boxes,  every  car  that  carried  a. 
fuller  complement,  every  rural-route  man 
who  increased  his  load,  added  to  the 
reduction  of  the  deficit.  This  ought  tc 
be  apparent,  even  to  the  ordinary  "garden, 
variety"  of  a  Postmaster-General  and 
should  arouse  him  to  the  next  step,  which, 
is  to  dismiss  the  idea  of  "privilege"  and 
"subsidies"  and  go  after  business  as  does, 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  or  the  American 
Tobacco  Company,  who  succeed  in  earn- 
ing 40  per  cent,  dividends  by  inteUigence 
and  efficiency,  despite  the  cost  of  defend- 
ing their  several  monopolies  against  com- 
petition and  the  government  "regulators"' 
—  something  from  which  the  Post-Office 
is  spared.  The  boxes  in  the  average 
Post  Ofiice  are  rarely  more  than  a  quarter 
filled.  The  average  load  of  a  rural  free 
delivery    man    can    be     carried     in    his 
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arms  though  he  usually  employs  a  horse 
and  wagon  capable  of  hauling  a  ton  a  day. 

Postal  rates  of  all  sorts  are  not  too  low. 
They  are  far  too  high.  The  Canadian 
Post-Office  —  with  a  one-cent  "drop- 
letter"  rate  in  cities  where  carriers  are 
employed,  against  our  two  cents,  and  with 
a  quarter-cent-a-pound  rate  for  periodicals, 
and  as  wide  a  free  zon3  as  prevails  here, 
with  a  much  more  scanty  patronage 
and  difhcult  delivery  districts,  earned 
$743,210.25  net  in  its  last  fiscal  year. 
The  Canadian  Department's  total  revenue 
was  $11,068,753.05,  and  its  percentage  of 
net  earnings  was  6.71.  This  applied  to 
the  United  States's  gross  revenue  of  $224,- 
12S, 6^ J. 6 2,  would  give  a  profit  of  $15,012,- 
887.45.  The  British  1910  figures,  just  pub- 
lished, show  a  postal  profit  of  $24,543,725! 

The  Japanese  Department  of  Communi- 
cations, under  a  wise  and  able  adminis- 
trator. Baron  Goto  —  who  governs 
the  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
and  Post-Office  —  manages  to  clear  about 
$9,850,000  a  year,  on  the  above  postal 
branch,  in  a  country  of  slender  resources, 


with  one-cent  letter  postage  and  a  most 
liberal  and  inexpensive  parcels-post 
system. 

When  complaint  is  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment about  unbusiness-like  methods  and 
a  manifest  unwilHngness  to  consider  public 
convenience,  the  complainant  is  usually 
referred  to  Congress.  When  Congress 
complains,  the  Department  blames 
''second-class  matter."  But  in  ten  years, 
at  least,  the  Department  has  never 
gone  to  Congress  with  a  single  business- 
increasing  proposition  or  with  facts  and 
figures  that  any  human  being  could  under- 
stand or  believe.  ''We  are  governed  by 
law,"  say  the  officials  —  which  law  is 
mainly  just  what  they  have  made  them- 
selves, until  the  shop  is  congested  and  its 
patrons  live  in  despair! 

Such  business  as  the  great  daily  news- 
papers in  New  York  do  with  the  Post- 
Office  is  handled  direct,  and  not  through 
the  Post-Office.  The  mail  is  routed, 
bagged,  and  shipped  by  the  papers  in  their 
own  mail-rooms.  The  only  service  that 
the  Post-Office  performs  is  to  send  a  clerk 


THE  SYSTEM,  NOT  THE  CARRIER,  IS  TO  BLAME 
'The  average  load  of  a  rural  free  delivery  man  can  be  carried  in  his  arms,,    though    he    usually    employs 

a  horse  and  wagon  capable  of  hauling  a  ton  a  day" 
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over  to  take  the  weights.  It  v.ould  be 
impossible  to  make  the  small  deliveries 
now  made  and  reach  points  of  sale  in 
time  if  they  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
Post-Office  routine.  All  this  reduces 
the  cost  of  handling  to  the  Department, 
which  shows  no  signs  of  gratitude,  but 
now  announces  as  a  "  reform  "  the  exten- 
sion of  this  system  to  periodical  second- 
class  matter  in  Xew  York,  though  it  was 
invented  by  the  dailies  as  the  only  way  to 
get  their  issues  through  the  mails  some- 
where nearlv  on  time.     Indeed,  the  Post- 


eliminates  subscriptions.  The  late  Con- 
gressman Loud,  of  California,  when 
chairman  of  the  Postal  Committee,  looked 
into  this  once  and  arrived  at  the  profound 
conclusion  that  the  Post-Office  was  losing 
business  by  this  sort  of  competition  and 
actually  proposed  to  pass  a  law  compelling 
all  bulk  packages  of  newspapers  to  go 
through  the  mails  whether  the  mail- 
trains  went  at  the  proper  time  or  not! 

The  postmaster  can  still  take  subscrip- 
tions for  newspaper  clubs,  but  the  rural 
carrier  cannot   take  newspapers  in  bulk 


MORXIXG  NEWSPAPERS  THAT  ARRIVED  BY  EXPRESS 

"  The  newsdealer  is  sen'ed  by  express  or  by  direct  shipment  through  the  railroad  at  less  than  half  the  cost  and 

with  much  more  celerity  and  resularitv  than  can  be  had  through  the  Post-Ofi5ce" 


Ofi&ce  attitude  tow^ard  second-class  matter  and  retail  them  to  subscribers  along  the 
is  cavalier  and  careless.  The  New  York  route.  He  could  do  this  once,  but  the 
newspapers  have  practically  no  mail  sub-     Department    stopped     the    custom    and 


-■ 


scribers  because  the  ''  single-wrapper " 
mail  is  unreliable.  The  fact  that  a  daily 
newspaper  is  a  perishable  article  has  never 
yet  been  discovered  by  a  Post-Ofhce  offi- 
cial. So  the  newsdealer  is  served  by  ex- 
press or  by  direct  shipment  through  the 
railroad  at  less  than  half  the  cost  and  with 


raised  the  carriers'  pay  I 

The  Department  —  with  its  vast  base 
of  offices  and  men  and  without  real 
competition,  with  an  immense  leeway 
by  which  it  can  do  more  business  with- 
out increasing  its  basic  cost  —  needs  only 
freedom  of  action  and  encouraging  methods 


much  more  celerity  and  regularity  than  can     to  become  a  dividend-payer  to  its  stock- 
be  had    through  the  Post-Office,   and   he     holders  (the  public),   through  lower  rates 


i 
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and  greater  convenience.  The  railroads, 
the  Post-Office  rentals,  the  officials,  and 
the  minor  employees  are  not  overpaid. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  letter- 
carriers  and  clerks  in  the  great  cities, 
they  are  underworked.  The  Post-Office 
to-day  is  not  more  than  60  per  cent, 
efficient;  it  ought  to  be  at  least  90  per 
cent.,   with  its  monopolistic   advantages. 


should  keep  open  shop  early  and  late, 
and  not  be  the  last  business  institution 
to  open  in  the  average  town,  and  the  first 
to  close.  It  might  be  well  to  let  the 
postal  agency  in  the  ordinary  towns 
to  the  lowest  bidder.  Many  a  sharp 
merchant  would  study  convenience  and 
indulge  in  efforts  to  make  the  Post-Office 
attract  people  to  his  store,  with  economy 


Photografh  by  Brown  Bros, 


A  "R.F.D."   CARRIER 

Who  would  be  delivering  merchandise  as  well  as  mail  —  if  the  express  companies  would  let  him 


The  Post-Office  Department  need  not 
economize  on  expenses.  They  are  low 
in  their  units.  It  needs  more  business 
properly  to  employ  its  fine  facihties,  and 
should  radically  change  its  poHcy  and 
hunt  for  trade  instead  of  driving  it  out 
with  a  club.  Postmasters  should  be 
selected  for  their  energy  and  business 
abiHty.  They  should  send  out  ''business 
hunters,"  as  the  freight  lines  do.     They 


to  the  Department  and  improvement  in 
service.  The  ''deal"  with  the  express 
companies  should  end.  The  Department 
should  demand  a  parcels-post.  It  would 
get  it.  Other  nations  are  eager  to  join 
in  an  international  improvement  along 
the  line  of  package-carrying.  They  find  the 
United  States  standing  in  the  way  of  con- 
venience and  progress.  The  first  of  nations 
is  the  last.     The   most  far-reaching  of  its 
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monopolies    is    managed     the    most    m- 
efficiently  of  them  all! 

How  would  the  Post-Office  Department 
get  business?  By  the  simplest  of  pro- 
cesses. It  should  first  aboHsh  the  cen- 
sorious barriers  that  it  has  raised  against 
the  several  grades  of  second-class  matter 
and  welcome  all  that  it  can  get.  It 
should  establish  the  parcels-post  along  the 
lines  employed  in  Europe  and  Japan. 
It  should  transform  its  postmasters  into 


large  cities,  4,000  in  New  York  alone  — • 
while  there  are  59,580  post-offices  with 
postmasters  who  in  the  main  have  ample 
leisure  to  be  employed  in  getting  business 
and  whose  communities  would  rejoice 
at   the   benefits. 

There  is  no  need  to  enlarge  on  the  wis- 
dom of  the  parcels-post.  It  exists  every- 
where except  in  the  United  States. 
To-day  there  may  be  seen  in  the  streets 
of    New    York    City    a    delivery    wagon 


A  TRUCK-LOAD  OF  "  SFXOND-CLASS  "  BUSINESS  | 

"The  great  dailies  do  not  use  the   Post-Office  to  any   appreciable  extent  because  it  is  slow,  unreliable,  and 

much  more  expensive  than  other  means  of  transportation" 


business-getters  who  would  hunt  for  trade 
instead  of  for  votes  for  a  political  party. 
It  should  encourage  and  support  newspaper 
and  magazine  circulation  as  the  Post- 
Office  Department  in  Germany  does, 
by  acting  as  a  dealer  in  publications. 
The  German  Post-Office  buys  publications 
in  bulk  and  sells  them  to  its  customers. 
To  say  that  this  would  interfere  with 
the  newsdealer  is  nonsense,  because  there 
are  not  more  than  24,000  newsdealers  in 
the   United   States  —  mainly   grouped   in 


labeled  ''Parcel  Delivery  of  the  Imperial 
German  Mail,"  doing  a  work  for  foreign 
shippers  which  our  own  people  are  not 
permitted  to  employ  between  the  states. 
Could  there  be  a  better  illustration  of 
our  own  fatuity? 

It  ought  to  be  easier  to  encourage  the 
use  of  the  mails  than  to  discourage  it. 
Yet  the  efforts  of  all  recent  Administra- 
tions have  been  solely  in  the  formei 
direction  —  in  paralyzing  contradiction  0: 
all  the  laws  of  trade. 


y 
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OUR  DISMEMBERED  FIGHTING  UNITS 

SOLDIERS   KEPT  ON    CIVILIAN   DUTY  AT  ARMY  "  HITCHING-POSTS "  INSTEAD   OF  BEING 

TRAINED     FOR    ACTIVE    SERVICE  —  COLONELS    WHOSE    REGIMENTS    ARE 

RARELY     EVER    ASSEMBLED  —  A    MAJOR-GENERAL    WHOSE 

"COMMAND"    CONSISTS    OF    ONE    ORDERLY 


BY 


H.  L.  CLOTWORTHY 


The  Secretary  of  War,  the  Chief  of  Staf,  the  officers  in 
our  army,  and  foreign  War  Departments  know  that  our 
army  is  inefficient.  Good  public  policy  demands  that  we 
make  it  efficient,  for  at  present  we  are  paying  for  a 
protection  which  we  are  not  receiving. 

— The  Editors. 

The  prevailing  supposition  among  the 
American  people  is  that  our  army,  though 
weak  in  numbers,  is  a  highly  specialized, 
perfectly  organized  force  of  fighting  men. 
The  pubhc  has  believed  that  in  case  of 
war  the  enduring  ''Regulars"  would  be 
found  ready  in  knowledge,  equipment, 
and  spirit  to  take  the  field,  and  that 
around  this  nucleus  the  volunteers  and 
mihtia  could  be  put  into  the  field  as  an 
efficient  army. 

The  facts  of  history,  the  testimony  of 
every  great  General  that  we  have  ever 
had,  and  the  condition  of  the  army  itself 
show  that  this  belief  is  unfounded. 

In  beginning  wdth  the  condition  of  the 
army  itself,  I  think  it  proper  to  say  that 


I  know  these  facts  that  I  write  —  from  ser- 
vice in  the  Philippines  and  from  acquaint- 
ance with  probably  half  of  the  line-officers 
in  the  United  States  army;  and  that  so 
far  from  what  I  write  being  a  criticism  of 
them  or  of  their  men,  it  is  on  the  contrary 
an  opinion  founded  on  study  of  our  non- 
military  system  with  officers  of  both 
subaltern  and  high  rank,  during  an  inti- 
mate association  with  the  army  extending 
over  ten  years.  The  opinions  expressed 
but  reflect  the  thought  of  the  majority  of 
those  officers  who  are  struggling  against 
almost  impossible  odds  to  give  the  nation 
an  efficient  and  economic  military  estab- 
lishment. My  purpose  in  writing  is  to  call 
attention  to  facts  as  they  are,  in  order 
to  aid  in  any  way  possible  the  plan  of  the 
General  Staff  to  — 

(i)  Give  the  people  of  the  United  States 
an  army  that  is  worth  the  annual  appro- 
priation of  $100,000,000  or  more. 
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(2)  Make  the  army  what  the  people 
have  believed  it  to  be,  a  perfect  fighting 
machine,  ready  for  duty  at  home  or  abroad 
at  any  time. 

(3)  Make  the  army  a  place  where  a 
soldier  may  follow  his  profession  with  as 
much  dignity,  honor,  and  skill  as  else- 
where in  the  world. 

As  General  Wood  has  pointed  out,  the 
army    of    the   United    States    is    neither 


136  years  of  the  Government's  mismanage- 
ment of  the  army.  From  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  until  now,  this  Govern- 
ment has  spent  21  bilhon  dollars,  about 
10  bilhons  having  been  directly  for  the 
army,  for  wars,  and  the  results  of  war. 
The  larger  proportion  of  this  10  biUions 
was  needless.  The  condition  of  the  army 
now  is  as  bad  as  ever.  This  is  known  in 
mihtary  circles,  not  only  here  but  abroad. 


THE   BEST   MILITARY  TRAINING  IN  THE   WORLD 
The  experience  gained  by  our  young  officers  at  West  Point  is  later  rendered  ineffective  by  our  non-military 

system  of  dealing  with  the  army 


equipped,  efficient,  nor  enduring.  It  is 
prepared  neither  for  offense  nor  defense. 
It  is,  under  its  present  organization, 
a  mere  aggregation  of  partly  trained,  partly 
equipped  armed  men,  useless  for  the 
purposes  of  war  when  measured  by  the 
present-day  standards  of  military  or- 
ganization, equipment,  endurance,  or 
efficiency.     This  is  the  wretched  result  of 


The  people  whom  it  most  concerns  are 
those  chiefly  ignorant  of  it  —  the  American 
public,  which  is  paying  $100,000,000  a 
year  for  military  insurance  for  a  policy 
which  is  ^'no  good."  To  guard  an  empire 
stretching  from  Alaska  to  Panama  and 
from  Porto  Rico  to  the  sea-rim  of  Asia, 
we  have  an  authorized  enlisted  strength 
for  our  army  approximating  80,000  men. 
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FORT    THOMAS.     KY.  —  AX     AGGREGATION     OF     BOLDIXGS     DESIGNED 


.MORE    WITH 
THAN    TO 


FORT   ETHAN   ALLAN.   VT. 

An  army_"hitching-post"  established  to  meet  a  military  necessity  of  the  Revolution  —  a  necessity  which  no 
longer  exists.  Its  maintenance  occupies  most  of  the  time  of  its  'garrison  and  a  large  number  of 'soldiers  are 
daily  occupied  with  civilian  duties  when  they  might  more  eftectively  be  engaged  in  receiving  field-instruction 
in  the  business  of  war.  The  abondonment  of  posts  like  this  would  largefy  increase  the  number  of  trained 
and  seasoned  fighting-men  available  for  immediate  ser\-ice  in  a  time  of  war 
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REFERENCE    TO    SPENDING    A    CONGRESSIONAL    APPROPRIATION    IN    THIS  DISTRICT 
MILITARY    USEFULNESS 


Deducting  5,572  native  Philippine  scouts 
and  auxiliary  troops,  the  actual  combatant 
strength  aggregates  70,000  troops  of  all 
arms.  Of  these,  20,000  are  enlisted  in 
the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  and  would  have 
no  place  in  a  field  army.     The  garrisons 


in  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska 
absorb  16,000  more  from  the  combatant 
strength,  and  these  troops  in  their  isola- 
tion would  in  case  of  war  be  compelled 
to  fight  out  their  own  salvation.  The 
Panama    Canal    Zone,    which    will    soon 


WALL   SCALING  AT   FORT  JAY,   GOVERNOR'S  ISLAND,   N.  Y. 
Only  about  one-half  (and  often  less)  of  the  garrison  are  given  military  training  every  day,  the  rest  of  the  time 

being  used  up  in  caring  for  the  post 
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demand  military  protection,  is  at  present 
ungarrisoned.  The  entire  mobile  army 
stationed  in  the  United  States  seldom 
exceeds  30,000  troops  of  all  arms.  This 
is  a  force  slightly  in  excess  of  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  army  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  War;  but  in  efficiency  of  per- 
sonnel, a  force  of  equal  strength  with  the 
one  mobilized  in  1898  could  not  be  placed 
in  the  field  to-day. 

This  seems  incredible  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  our  military  forces  have  been 
tripled  in  numerical  strength  during  the 


percentage  of  trained  men  in  the  regular 
estabhshment  is  thus  reduced  an  addi- 
tional 25  per  cent,  at  least. 


THE    ARMY    ''HITCHIXG-POSTS 
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In  the  United  States  proper,  therefore, 
we  have  approximately  30,000  mobile 
troops,  half  of  whom  have  been  in  the 
army  long  enough  to  have  become  trained 
soldiers.  Unfortunately  the  system  under 
which  the  Government  manages  the  army 
permits  of  no  such  efficiency.  This 
system  divides  the  army  into  a  number  of 


It 


r 


A   FIRIXG-LIXE   IX  THE  WAR   GA:ME 

Composed  of  Xegro  troops,  among  which  are  more  trained  and  seasoned  soldiers  (reenlistments)  than  there  are 

in  any  other  commands  in  the  army 


last  twelve  years.  At  the  same  time  the 
additional  duties  imposed  on  the  army, 
incident  to  our  national  expansion,  have 
been  multiplied  by  ten.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  voyage  over-sea  to  make 
plainly  apparent  the  basic  causes  for 
the  intolerable  conditions  which  have 
negatived  the  efficiency  of  the  increased 
personnel.  Through  discharges,  upon 
expiration  of  service  and  other  causes, 
a  loss  of  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  total 
enlisted  strength  is  suffered  by  the  army 
every  year.  As  it  •  takes  at  least  two 
years  of  systematic  training  to  habituate 
a  soldier  to  discipline  and  to  instruct  him 
thoroughly    in    his    military   duties,    the 


minute  parts  and  imposes  on  each  part 
enough  non-military  duty  to  prevent  the 
military  training  which  alone  can  make  an 
army  efficient.  This  dissection  is  ac- 
complished by  putting  small  garrisons 
in  the  ''forts"  or  posts,  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of: 
the  land,  chiefly  at  points  where  absolutely 
no  excuse  for  the  presence  of  a  military 
force  exists. 

Some  of  these  posts  were  erected  tc 
meet  mihtary  exigencies  incident  to  th( 
War  of  the  Revolution;  some  were  es 
tablished  as  temporary  cantonments  foi 
troops  during  the  War  of  1812;  some  an 
relics  of   the  Mexican  War;  others  wen 
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A   UNITED   STATES   ARMY  WAGON-TRAIN  ON  THE   MARCH 

To  assemble  such  a  train  for  the  use  of  the  29th  Regular  Infantry  the  quartermaster-officer  had  to  borrow 
equipment  from  seven  forts  and  one  depot,  scattered  from  Virginia  to  Indiana 


built  along  the  frontier  to  give  protec- 
tion to  the  Western  settlers  against 
Indian  depredations.  The  military  neces- 
sity for  these  posts  (irreverently  called 
"Hitching-Posts"  by  the  army)  has  long 
since  expired,  but  few  have  been  aban- 
doned. Around  these  garrisons,  during 
the  long  years  of  their  existence,  settle- 
ments and  towns  have  grown  up  which 
are  principally  dependent  upon  the  pay 
of  the  soldiers.  Every  effort  by  the  army 
to  have  these  useless  and  expensive 
establishments      abandoned      has      been 


bitterly  contested,  and  in  most  instances 
sufhcient  political  pressure  has  been 
brought  to  bear  to  defeat  every  effort 
to  withdraw  the  troops.  Instead  of  les- 
sening the  number  of  these  demoralizing 
and  criminally  expensive  political  posts 
in  recent  years,  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  deliberately  wasted  in  the  erection 
of  new  ones.  Apart  from  the  treasure- 
waste  incident  to  the  erection  and 
up-keep  of  these  properties,  they  are 
thechief  source  of  inefficiency  in  the 
army. 


THE  TWENTY-SECOND   INFANTRY  ON  THE  MARCH 
A  part  of  the  30,000  regular  troops  of  all  arms  which  make  up  the  mobile  forces  available  to  defend  the  United 
States.    At  Mukden  both  the  Russians  and  the  Japanese  had  at  least  ten  times  that  number  of  men 
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MORTAR   BATTERIES   IX   THE   DEFENSES   OF   SAN   FRANCISCO 

The  manoeuvres  in  Massachusetts  in  the  summer  of  1909,  in  which  the  "Red  army"  from  New  York,  Conn- 
ecticut, and  the  District  of  Columbia  landed  at  New  Bedford  and  "captured"  Boston  from  the  south,  showed; 
the  ineffectiveness  of  coast  defenses  unless  reinforced  by  field-troops,  for  none  of  our  cities  have  any  defenses 

except  those  for  repelling  an  attack  from  the  sea 


A   DISAPPEARING-GUN   FOR  THE   PROTECTION  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  Coast  Artillery  Corps  numbers  20,000  men  —  one-fourth  of  the  entire  army.  These  defenses  are  inade^ 
quate,  however,  unless  reinforced  by  a  mobile  army  able  to  keep  an  enemy  from  landing  at  unprotected  point! 
and  marching  upon  our  cities 
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The  army  post  is  not  a  compact  fort  strength.  The  daily  details  for  service  — 
or  fortress.  Neither  military  needs  nor  entirelynon-military  in  character  but neces- 
economy  have  ever  been  considered  in  sary  to  the  up-keep  of  these  posts— exhaust 
its  erection.  It  is  an  aggregation  of  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  garrison  every 
buildings,  designed  to  conform  with  an  day.  In  other  words,  though  half  of  the 
appropriation,  scattered  around  promis-  entire  enlisted  personnel  are  either  re- 
cuously  over  as  large  an  area  as  the  confines  cruits  or  but  partly  trained  troops,  yet  of 
of  the  military  reservation  permit,  this  untrained  force  only  about  50  per 
Equipped  with  the  most  costly  utilities,  cent,  are  being  trained  in  the  duties  of  a 
the  maintenance  of  these  non-military  soldier.  These  same  non-military  duties 
establishments  demands  most  of  the  time  which  prevent  the  training  of  the  recruits, 
of  the  depleted  garrisons  stationed  there-  demorahze  the  more  efficient  men  and 
in.  The  recruit  who  enlists  to  be  taught  breed  that  discontent  which  is  reflected 
the  duties  of  a  soldier  finds  to  his  disgust  in  the  fact  that  only  12.6  per  cent,  of  the 
that  his  mihtary  instruction  makes  the  enlisted  personnel  reenlist,  and  the  great 
least  demand  on  his  time.  Instead  of  majority  of  reenlistments  are  old  non- 
being  schooled  in  the  attributes  of  a  commissioned  officers  or  members  of  the 
soldier,  he  is  kept  employed  as  a  carpenter,  staff  departments. 

painter,  gardener,  or  general  tinker.  The  regimental  returns  show  that  ap- 
proximately 20  per  cent,  of  the  privates 

TRAmiNG  ONE  SOLDIER  IN  FIVE  f^    ^j^^    Ju^^^/  personnel    are    trained 

In  considering  the  efficiency  of  the  soldiers.  This  means  that  of  the  forty- 
army,  the  infantry  (at  once  the  ^' heart"  three  privates  in  each  infantry  com- 
and  "punch"  of  any  army)  estabhshes  pany  about  ten  are  proficient  soldiers, 
the  standard.  The  plodding,  unpicturesque  The  only  commands  which  can  be  found 
foot-soldier  is  the  one  who  inflicts  and  which  exceed  this  efficiency  standard 
sustains  four-fifths  of  all  battle  losses,  will  be  found  among  the  colored  regiments, 
The  efficiency  of  an  army  is  the  efficiency  owing  to  the  presence  of  relatively  more 
of  its  infantry.  Owing  to  the  great  losses  old  soldiers  in  those  commands.  In  case 
sustained  by  the  army  every  year,  about  of  war  the  strength  of  a  company  would 
50  per  cent,  of  the  enlisted  personnel  are  be  immediately  increased  to  eighty-four 
at  all  times  either  raw  recruits  or  but  privates,  and  seven  additional  non-com- 
partly  trained  men.  Now  consider  the  missioned  officers  would  be  assigned  to 
iniquitous  eftect  of  the  ''post  system"  the  enlarged  command.  Seven  disci- 
on  this  partly  developed  military  material,  plined  privates  would  most  probably  be 
As  the  same  notorious  conditions  obtain  elevated  to  these  non-commissioned  posts, 
throughout  the  army,  it  is  not  necessary  This  would  mean  that  of  eighty-four 
to  specify  any  particular  command.  The  privates  but  three  would  be  well-dis- 
foUowing  applies  to  every  infantry  regi-  ciplined  soldiers.  Such  a  company  could 
ment  in  the  United  States  army,  and  hardly  be  termed  ''  Regulars."  The 
similar  conditions  exist  in  practically  every  '' Regulars"  do  not  exist, 
branch  of  the  mobile  forces.  The   system   is   just   as   baleful   in  its 

The  peace  strength  of  an  infantry  com-  influences  upon  the  officers  as  upon  the 

pany  is  43  privates  and  12  non-commis-  men,  and  is  felt  just  as  keenly, 

sioned  officers,  2  cooks,  2  musicians,  and  i  officers  in  name  only 
artificer.      There    are    twelve   companies 

in  the  three  battaHons  that  constitute  a  In   every  phase   of  theoretical  military 

regiment.    There  are  twenty-one  regiments  training,    the    American    army-officer    is 

of  infantry  in  the  United  States.     Of  these,  splendidly    equipped.     No    such    profes- 

ten  are  stationed  as  regiments  in  the  larger  sional    exactments   are   imposed   by   any 

posts    and    eleven   are  dismembered  and  military  institution  in  the  world  as  are 

divided    among   the   smaller   posts.     The  imposed    on    the    cadet    at    West   Pomt. 

Government's  property  that  is  to  be  cared  Supplementing    West  ^  Point,     for    more 

for  is  almost  in  direct  ratio  to  garrison  advanced  study  of  military  science,  are 
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j     the  Army  Service  School  at  Fort  Leaven-  of  touch  with  the  men  whom  they  would 

worth  and  the  War  College  at  Washington,  be  called  upon  in  time  of  war  to  command, 

The  American    army-officer    in   most  in-  and  in  those  officers  who  remain  with  the 

stances    is    a    finished    mental    mihtary  colors  being  denied   adequate  commands 

product.      In     actual     training,    he    has  to  fit  either  themselves  or  their  men  to 

less  opportunity  to  command  troops  than  meet  the  requirements  of  war.     From  line 

any   military   officer    in    the   world,    not  officers  to  General  Officers  this  deprivation 

excepting  those  in  the  service  of  China,  of  command  exists  throughout  the  army; 

the  least  militant  of  nations.     As  shown  and  it  promises  disaster  in  the  next  war' 

above,  the  average  strength  of  a  company  just  as  it  has  been  largely  responsible  for 

when  assembled  for  military  instruction,  many  of  the  disgraceful  military  disasters 

under  the  more  favorable  circumstances,  in  our  history.     The  Hne  officer  has  no 

approximates    in    strength    a    sergeant's  opportunity    to    train    even    a   promising 

command  —  between  ten  and  twenty  men.  nucleus    of    troops    which  will  be  called 

The  commissioned  personnel  of  a  company  upon  in  time  of  war  to  absorb  and  make 

includes  a  captain,  a  first  lieutenant,  and  a  efficient  a  larger  force  of  raw  levies.     The 

second  lieutenant.  field   officers  who  would   be  required   to 

It  costs  the  Government  approximately  lead  battaHons  and  regiments  into  battle 

$15,000  to  graduate  an  officer  from  West  are   but   titular   commanders.     They  are 

Point.     Through  each  grade  his  cost,  at  in   command   of  posts  as   administrators 

a  minimum,  is  an  additional  $15,000.    The  of  government  property.     They  have  no 

combined    pay    of    the    three   company-  command  worthy  of  their  rank, 

officers    aggregates    $7,000    per    annum.  Property    takes    precedence    over   pro- 

The    Government    has    an    actual    cash  ficiency  in  the  United  States  army,    and 

investment  of    at    least  $75,000  in  these  the   field    officers   are    compelled    to   pay 

three  officers  and  is  continuing  to  invest  more  attention  to  buildings  than  to  troops, 

in  them  on  an  increasing  scale,  at  a  base  As  though  designed  entirely  to  complete 

rate  of  $7,000  per  annum.     The  pay  of  the    disorganization   of   our   military   es- 

the    sergeant    whose    functions    they    are  tablishment,   the  munitions  of  war  have 

discharging   is   $30   per   month.     This   is  been  dispersed   with   the   same  disregard 

one  of  the  economic  features  of  the  system  of  military  necessities  as  the  human  ma- 

which  wastes  the  highly  specialized  ser-  terial  of  our  army. 

vice    of    the     officer     after    expensively  Excepting  those  army  posts  which  may 

equipping  him  for  such  service.  have  some  small  quantity  of  extra  clothing, 

,,          ,,  arms,  and  field  supplies  on  hand,  there  is 

OFFICERS    ON    DETACHED       DUTY  ^^^    ^    ^li^^^y   ^^^^^   ^^   ^^^    jj^^^^^   States 

But  there  is  a  more  serious  side  to  this  where  a  single  soldier  could  he  completely 

phase    of    our    mihtary    misma  nagement  outfitted  for  the  field. 
than  mere  money  waste.     As  the  army  has 

been  dismembered  and  spread  in  its  dis-  mobilizing    one    regiment 

sected  parts  all  over  the  country,  so  in  An    illustration    of    the    conditions    of 

continuation  of  this  poHcy  has  the  com-  the  officers,   men,   and  equipment  is  the 

missioned    personnel    been    drafted    from  experience   of   the  Twenty-ninth  Infantry 

the  colors  and  assigned  to  every  conceiv-  when  ordered  to  mobihze  at  Elmira,  N.  Y., 

able  duty,  save  the  command  of  troops,  then  to  proceed  to  the  camp  of  instruction 

At  first  the  officers  employed  every  honor-  at    Gettysburg,    Pa.,    last   June.    A   few 

abfe  means  to  stay  with  their  men,  where  years  ago  this  regiment   (which  had  en- 

they  belong,  but  the  humihation  of  com-  joyed   long   station   as   a   regiment,   in  a 

manding    such    skeleton     companies   has  particularly    favorable   post)    was    famed 

prompted  many  officers  to  seek  detached  throughout  the  service  for  its  esprit.     It 

service  where  in  some  measure  they  can  was  proudly  referred  to  by  its  personnel 

obtain    military   employment.      This   has  as    the    'Premier    Foot."      For   the   last 

resulted   in   the  doubly  iniquitous   condi-  two  years  it  has  been  divided  into  bat- 

tion  of  many  officers  being  entirely  out  tahons  stationed  at  Fort  Jay,  Governor's 
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Island,  N.  Y.,  Fort  Porter,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  Fort  Niagara,  N.  Y.  According  to 
the  regimental  returns,  the  efficiency  of 
this  regiment  has  fallen  from  60  to  20 
per  cent,  as  a  result  of  the  men  being  de- 
nied military  instruction,  owing  to  the 
labors  demanded  of  them  in  the  up-keep 
of  these  three  posts.  When  the  mobili- 
zation orders  were  received,  several  weeks 
before  the  date  set  for  the  assembling  of 
the  command  at  Elmira,  the  regiment 
found  itself  to  be  entirely  without  field 
transport.  It  then  devolved  upon  the 
quartermaster  to  ^'rustle"  the  necessary 
wagons  and  animals,  to  enable  this  '*  Regu- 
lar" regiment  to  take  the  field  in  these 
halcyon  days  of  peace. 

On  this  ''rustling"  the  quartermaster- 
officer  borrowed  equipment  from  Rhode 
Island  to  Indiana.  The  sources  from 
which  he  finally  collected  his  transporta- 
tion are  as  follows: 

Sources  from  which  the  Equipment  of  the  Twenty-Ninth 
Infantry  was  drawn 


ISt. 


Name 
Lt.  George  A 


Lynch 
Arthur  E.  Ahrends 
and  Lt.  George  C.  Keleher 
"        Wiley  E.  Dawson 


"        Henry  H.  Arnold 
"        Ernest  L.  Pell 
Fred  P.  Jacobs 
Edgar  S.  MUler 
Jacob  H.  Rudolph 
Major  Henry  A.  Webber,  M.  C.  Surgeon 
Capt.  Willian)  R.  Davis,  M.  C.     Asst.   to 


Duty 

Comdg.    Co.    "I" 
Comdg.  Co.  "B" 
Duty  with  Co.  "E" 
Duty     with     Co.     "B  "-Topo- 
graphical Officer 
Comdg.  Co.    "L" 
Duty  with  Co.  "C" 
Actg.  Adjt.   and  Batt. 
Comdg.   Co.   "F." 
Comdg.     Co.     "M. 


Surgeon 
Officers  on  Detached  Service 
Name 
Colonel  Hobart  K.  Bailey  D. 

Lt.  Col.  Reuben  E.  Turner  D. 

Maj.  Robert  L.  Hirst  D. 

Maj.  Henry  D.  Styer  D. 


s" 
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>v 

^0 

2 

.^ 

"« 

2 
0  . 

« 

S 
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!^ 

1*. 

•p. 
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^^ 

c^ 

**«  g 

^ 

Q 

^ 
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Escort  Wagons 

7 

Draft  Mules 

12 

12 

8 

32 

Riding  Mules 

0 

Riding  Horses 

12 

■>, 

I") 

Harness,  Lead, 

double  sets 

8 

a 

Harness,  Wheel, 

double  sets 

8 

a 

Teamsters 

4 

2 

I 

7 

Ambulance 

X 

I 

Capt.  Chas.  H.  Paine,  QM.  29th 

Infantry 
2d   Lt.    Benj.    F.    Castle,    Batt. 

QM.  and  C. 
Capt.  Albert  C.  Dal  ton 

Capt.  Howard  R.  Perry 

Capt.  George  H.  Jamerson 

Capt.  Robert  H.  Allen 

Capt.  Frederick  W.  Lewis 

Capt.  Courtland  Nixon 
Capt.  Arthxir  L.  Conger 
Capt.  Ernest  M.  Reeve 

Capt.  Frank  B.  Hawkins 

Capt.  Frank  H.  Burton 
ISt  Lt.  Edward  Y.  Miller 
ist  Lt.  Allan  L.  Briggs 
1st  Lt.  Elvin  H.  Wagner 
ISt  Lt.  Charles  Keller 
ISt  Lt.  Townsend  Whelen 


D. 


Duty 

S.-at  Hot  Springs.  Ark. 
S.-at  Alcatraz  Isl.,   Calif. 
S.-Chief  of  Staff,  Dept.  Colo. 
S.-with  Militia.Mt.  Gretna. 

Pa. 
S.-Comdg.  Ft.  Jay.  N.  Y.- 

Post  QM. 


4\  I 


ISt  Lt. 
1st  Lt. 


Truman  W.  Carrithers 
Robert  E.  Boyers 


D. 
D. 

D. 

D. 

D. 

D. 

D. 
D. 
D. 

D. 

D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 
D. 

D. 
D. 


ist  Lt.  Carroll  B.  Hodges 


2d  Lt.  Charles  W.  Mason,  Jr. 
2d  Lt.  John  R.  Emory,  Jr. 
2d  Lt.  Robert  E.  Jones 


D. 
D. 
D. 


S.-Fort  Porter,  N.  Y. 
S.-Asst.   to   DQM.,  Phila., 

Pa. 
S.-Comdg.    Co.    "A"    and 

Ft.  Porter,  N.  Y. 
S.-Army   War  College, 

Wash.,  D.  C. 
S.-Ft.  Sheridan,    111.    Rifle 

Comp. 
S.-Duty    at    West    Point, 

N.    Y. 
S.-Culebra,  Panama 
S.-Ft.   Leavenworth,  KanSw 
S.-Comdg.    Co.    "H"    and 

Ft.  Niagara,  N.  Y. 
S.-Comdg.    2ist    Ret.    Co. 

Slocum,  N.  Y. 
s.-at  Fort  Jay,  N.  Y. 
S. -Philippine    Islands 
S.-Ft.    Sheridan,   111. 
S.-Fort   Niagara,    N.    Y. 
S.-Fort  Porter,  N.  Y. 
S.-Mt.    Gretna,    Pa.,    witi 

Militia 
s.-at  Fort  Niagara,  N.  Y. 
S.-Riv.  MU.  Acdy.,  Pough- 

keepsie,  N.  Y. 
S.- Aide-de-camp    to   Brig.- 
Gen.     Chas.     L.     Hodges, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
S.-at  Fort  Jay,  N.  Y. 
S.-at  Fort  Jay,  N.  Y. 
S.-En  route  to  join. 


Staff  Corps 


Major  Elbert  E.  Persons,  M.  C . 
1st  Lt.  Henry  Beeuwkes,  M.  C. 


D 
D. 


S.-at  Fort  Jay, 
S.-at  Fort  Jay, 


i 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  wagons 


And  even  this  did  not  give  Fort  Jay  its  ^^^  ^^^^^  belonged  to  the  Coast  Artillery 
full  field-allowance  as  required  by  General  Corps;  and  as  the  command  thus  stripped 
Order  No.  95  of  the  War  Department,  1908. 

Of  the  officers  not  half  were  present  for 
duty.  At  that  time  the  regimental  roster 
read  as  follows: 


Officers   Present  for   Duty 


Name 
Major  Edwin  P.  Pendleton 
Captain  John  F.  Madden,  Adjt. 
Captain  John  E.  Woodward, 

Comsy. 
Chaplain  Stephen  R.  Wood 
1st  Lt.  Edwin  O.  Saunders, 

Batt.  Adjt. 
2nd  Lt.  Jacob  E.  Fickel,  Batt. 

QM.  and  C. 
2nd  Lt.  Jere  Baxter,  Batt.  QM. 

and  C. 
Capt.  Heru^'  C.  Clement,  Jr. 

"     John  N.  Stratt 
1st  Lt.  William  C.  StoU 
"      Albert  G.  Goodwyn 
"      AHred  Brandt 
"  -il  Joseph  M.  Cummins 


Commanding 
For  duty 


Duty 
Regiment 


Actg.  Regimental  Quartermaster 

For  duty 

For  duty  Adjt.  ist  Batt. 

For  duty  QM.  &  C.  3rd  Batt. 

For  duty  QM.  and  C.  2d  Batt. 
Comdg.  Co.  "C"  and  ist  Batt. 
Comdg.  Co.  "D"  and  2d  Batt. 
For  duty  with  Co.  "D" 
Comdg.  Co.   "E" 
Comdg.  Co.  "G" 
Comdg.  M.  G.  P. 


of  its  transport  was  engaged  at  the 
same  time  in  defense-manoeuvres  with 
militia,  many  inconveniences  and  delays 
were  experienced  in  hauling  necessary 
supplies.  The  ''lead"  harness  belonged 
to  the  Engineer  Corps.  All  this  delay, 
borrowing,  shipping,  etc.,  was  necessary 
to  enable  a  regular  regiment  of  infantry, 
unencumbered  with  ammunition  or  field 
hospital,  to  take  the  field  for  peace-time 
manoeuvres. 


ONE    IN   FOUR    LEFT   BEHIND 

But  even  after  the  quartermaster's  efforts, 
all  of  the  regiment  did  not  reach  Gettys 
burg.     It  being  necessary  to  protect  the 
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Government's  property  at  the  three  posts, 
only  nine  companies  were  enabled  to  take 
the  field  for  instruction.  One  company 
was  left  at  each  post  —  exactly  one- 
fourth  of  the  regiment. 

Similar  experiences  might  be  expected 
in  an  attempt  to  mobilize  other  divided 
commands.  For  example,  the  dissection 
of  the  following  regiments  is  as  bad  as 
that  of  the  Twenty-ninth: 

First  Cavalry 

Headquarters  and  Troops  I,  K,  and   L  —  Boise   Barracks,  Ida. 
Troops  E,  F,  G,  and  H,  and  machine-gun  platoon  —  Ft.  Yellow- 
stone, Wyo. 
Troops  A,  B,  C,  D  —  Presidio,  San  Francisco,  Cal 
Troop  M  —  Ft.   Duchesne,   Utah. 

First  Field  Artillery 

Headquarters  and  Batteries  D  and  E  —  Ft.  Sill,  Okla. 
Batteries  A,  B,  C  —  Philippine  Islands 
Battery  F  —  Presidio,   San  Francisco 

Second  Infantry 

Headquarters,   First   and   Second    Battalions,   and   machine-gun 

platoon  —  Ft.   Thomas,    Ky. 
Third  Battalion  —  Ft.  Assinniboine,  Mont. 

Each  of  these  commands  has  a  colonel 
—  on     paper.      To     make     an     efficient 
fighting  unit  with  esprit  de  corps  of  a  com- 
mand  scattered   from   Oklahoma   to   the 
Philippine  Islands  would  tax  the  resource- 
fulness   of    any    military    genius.      The 
American  army  colonel  is  relieved  of  any 
such  trying  duty.     He  has  absolutely  no 
authority  over  the  dissected  units  of  his 
paper  command,  other  than  the  one  with 
which  he  happens  to  be  stationed.      In 
case  he  ever  wishes   to  investigate    the 
condition  of  the  force  that  he  would  be 
expected  to  lead  in  time  of  war,  he  sends 
a  written  request  to  the  War  Department, 
to  please  allow  him  to  visit  the  scattered 
parts   of   his   command.     The   War   De- 
partment in  most   instances   refuses   the 
request.     The  subordinate  officer  in  com- 
mand   of    the    isolated    post  —  which    is 
sustaining  a  saloon  or  two  and  a  grocery 
store — is   responsible    for  the  up-keep  of 
the    Government's    property.     He    could 
lardly  be  made  responsible  and  still  be 
eft   under    the    colonel's    orders;  so,    to 
prevent    friction,    the    colonel    is    wisely 
kept  restricted  to  his  own  post.     In  time 
3f  war,  professional  dishonor  awaits  him 
i  his  command   (which  he  has  not  had 
Opportunity  to   train)    fails   to  lay   steel 
against  steel  with   the  enemy  and  win. 
But  he  is  powerless  to  prepare  for  any 
lUch    emergency. 


OUR    UNTRAINED    GENERAL    OFFICERS 

But  let  us  pass  from  consideration 
of  line  and  field  officers  and  consider  the 
General  Officers  who  may  be  called  upon 
to  lead  our  divisions  and  corps  and  armies 
in  battle. 

There  are  twenty-one  General  Officers 
in  the  United  States  army,  exclusive  of 
Staff  Officers  of  General  rank  and  the  Chief 
of  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps.  Six  of 
these  have  reached  the  rank  of  Major- 
General  and  fifteen  are  Brigadiers.  There 
are  nine  Military  Departments  in  the 
United  States,  each  under  the  command 
of  a  General  Officer.  There  are  three 
Military  Departments  in  the  Philippines, 
each  under  command  of  a  General  Officer 
who,  in  turn,  is  under  the  Commander-in 
Chief  of  the  Philippines  Division.  Thus 
thirteen  of  our  General  Officers  are  pre- 
sumably in  command  of  troops,  but  in 
reality  they  are  not. 

A  major-general's  command 

A  ''Military  Department"  is  the  terri- 
torial dissection  of  the  army,  nothing  more. 
For  example,  the  Department  of  the  East 
(at  present  under  command  of  Major- 
General  Frederick  Dent  Grant)  includes  all 
commands  stationed  in  the  New  England 
States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of 
Columbia,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  islands  and  keys  adjacent 
thereto.  The  headquarters  of  this  De- 
partment is  at  Governor's  Island,  N.  Y. 
There  are  nine  posts  in  this  department 
and  forty-one  Coast  Artillery  stations. 
The  total  force  of  mobile  troops  which 
would  have  place  in  a  field  army,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Porto  Rican  regiment,  con- 
sists of 

3    Regiments   of   Infantry 

\  Regiment  and  i  Squadron  of  Cavalry 

3  Batteries  of  Field-Artillery 

I  Battalion  of  Engineers 

I  Signal  Company 

This  is  a  weirdly  proportioned  and  a 
not  very  flattering  command  for  a  Major- 
General,  numbering  as  it  does  about  3,000 
in  total  strength  and  scattered  in  nine 
different  posts  from  Ft.  Ethan  Allen,  Vt., 
to  Ft.  Myer,  Va.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  military  commander  of  the  Department 
of  the  East  never  sees  the  troops  that  are 
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nominally  under  his  command.  He 
never  is  in  actual  command  of  a  single 
soldier,  aside  from  his  personal  staff. 
The  enlisted  strength  of  his  actual  com- 
mand is  one  orderly.  His  work  is  to 
transmit  orders  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  the  post-commanders. 

The  same  appHes  to  every  Department 
commander  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  territorial  executive  officers,  through 
whose  offices  all  military  orders  incident 
to  the  administration  of  their  Department 
pass  to  and  from  Washington.  They  are 
in  no  sense  tactical  commanders.  The 
only  time  when  a  General  Officer  actually 
commands  troops  is  at  the  minor  man- 
oeuvres, held  in  some  Departments  an- 
nually, conjointly  with  the  militia.  Under 
the  present  organization  of  the  army,  not 
a  single  General  Officer  can  acquaint 
himself  w^ith  the  problems  of  handhng 
large  bodies  of  troops  in  the  field.  In 
the  event  of  war  these  officers,  denied  in 
time  of  peace  all  field  training,  would  com- 
mand our  armies.  Not  one  of  them  has 
ever  directed  (even  in  time  of  peace) 
the  field  manoeuvres  of  a  single  division 
of  troops. 

OUR    UNFIT    ARMY 

Such  is  the  condition  of  the  army; 
the  privates  are  in  a  large  measure  un- 
trained; the  line  officers  are  likewise  un- 
trained in  their  individual  duties,  and  the 
percentage  of  officers  absent  from  the 
colors  makes  the  maintenance  of  a  regi- 
ment with  esprit  de  corps  or  ''team-play'* 
impossible;  and  the  Staff*  Officers  are 
similarly  inexperienced  in  the  duties  which 
would  devolve  upon  them  in  a  time  of  war. 
Added  to  this,  there  is  no  adequate  equip- 
ment quickly  available  for  troops.  The 
chief  asset  of  the  army  is  a  number  of 
useless  ''posts"  which  the  taxpayers  are 
supporting  with  money  which  they  be- 
lieve is  being  spent  to  give  them  a 
small  but  highly  efficient  army. 

This  exposition  of  the  actual  condition 
of  the  army  is  in  no  sense  a  censure  of 
the  army  itself.  It  is  the  army's  view  of 
the  army.  There  is  not  a  thoughtful 
officer  in  it  who  does  not  deplore  the  crimi- 
nal  wickedness   of   our   military   system. 
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There  is  not  an  officer  who  does  not  know 
that,  owing  to  the  pernicious  demoralizing 
influences  of  this  system,  the  army  is 
to-day  an  ineffective  miHtary  force.  The 
army  is  struggling  to  endure  and  to  equip 
itself  despite  these  conditions.  The  an- 
nual report  of  General  Leonard  Wood 
shows  these  conditions.  But  the  American 
people  do  not  read  the  annual  pleadings 
of  the  army.  Congress  has  not  heeded 
the  solemn  warnings  of  General  Wood 
and  of  every  Chief  of  Staff  who  has  pre- 
ceded him. 

AS    THE    ARMY   SEES    ITSELF 

The  United  States  Infantry  Journal 
(pubUshed  by  the  Infantry  Association, 
which  includes  practically  every  infantry 
officer  in  the  army)  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  ably  edited  miUtary  publica- 
tions in  the  country. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from 
one  of  its  editorials,  written  by  an  officer 
of  the  line,  and  they  faithfully  reflect 
the  sentiment  of  practically  every  thought- 
ful officer  in  the  army  to-day. 


We  talk  of  the  importance  of  fthe  army  even  in  its  present 
form  as  a  nucleus  around  which  we  shall  organize  greater  armies 
in  time  of  need  —  and  in  talking  thus  we  dream  and  know  that 
we  dream.  An  aggregation  of  troops  can  be  a  nucleus  for  noth- 
ing except  a  greater  aggregation  of  troops.  Were  war  on  a  great 
scale  to  come  now,  we  should  have  to  organize  our  entire  mili- 
tary establishment  anew.  We  talk  of  the  army  as  an  example 
for  the  National  Guard;  but  withoM  any  true  connection  with 
the  state  forces,  without  proportions  that  make  proper  military 
organization  possible,  wherever  it  serves  as  an  example  the 
example  must  be  false.  .  .  .  The  army  to-day  is  widely 
scattered  and  busily  engaged.  It  is  earning  every  doUar  that  is 
expended  upon  it.  Nevertheless  along  its  present  lines  it  is  simply 
an  expensive  luxury  for  the  Government,  largely  unnecessary 
for  the  purposes  of  peace  and  useless  for  the  purposes  of  war. 
Either  we  must  look  forward  to  a  time  when  our  efl&ciency  for  both 
peace  and  war  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  cost,  or  look  forward 
to  gradual  or  sudden  disbandment.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into 
this  at  length,  as  in  his  heart  of  hearts  every  thinking  officer  knows 
it  to  be  the  trath.  The  only  call  likely  to  come  upon  this  nation, 
except  the  call  of  a  great  war,  is  for  a  small  expeditionary  force 
such  as  was  sent  to  Cuba  at  the  second  intervention.  .  .  . 
We  could  then  serve  every  practical  purpose  of  which  our  present 
army  is  capable  by  garrisoning  one  division  of  troops  in  a  way  to 
permit  its  immediate  use  at  any  time,  and  disband  the  rest  of  the 
army  with  large  immediate  sa\-ing  to  the  Government.  .  .  • 
The  cost  in  the  future,  when  war  comes,  would  be  large,  of  course, 
but  no  greater  than  the  cost  will  be  at  that  time  with  our  present 
aggregation  of  troops,  which  is  useless  for  the  purpose  of  war. 
.  .  .  If  we,  possessing  this  knowledge,  however  carefully 
hidden,  can  be  content  with  this  state  of  affairs,  we  must  be  sat* 
fied  to  be  mere  time-servers. 
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This  is  the  present  plight  of  the  force] 
which  the  country  appropriates  Si 00,000,- 
000  a  year  to  maintain.  It  is  due  to  an 
indefensible  military  poHcy.  The  results 
of  this  policy  in  the  past  and  the  remedy 
for  it  in  the  future  will  be  explained  in  the 
next  article. 


WASTING  THE  GOVERNMENT'S 

MONEY 

HOW    IT   IS    DONE    IN    THE    PUBLIC    BUILDINGS    BILL-EVERY    CONGRESSMAN   FOR   HIS 
DISTRICT  AND  "THE  DEVIL  TAKE  THE  TREASURY" 

BY 

HUBERT  BRUCE  FULLER 


IWENTY-TWO  million  dollars  lay  If  a  Congressman  does  not  bring  home 
on  the  table  awaiting  distribution  some  "pork"  in  the  shape  of  appropria- 
at  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  tions  for  public  buildings,  pensions,  rivers 
Public  Buildings  of  the  House  of  Repre-  and    harbors,    army    posts,    navy-yards, 
sentatives,  and  practically  every  Congress-  or  some  similar  piece  of  ''honest  graft," 
man  had  put  in  a  claim  for  part  of  it  and  he  has  not  ''played  the  game"  as  it  is 
backed  his  claim  with  all  the  pressure  of  played  in  Washington.     To   spend   three- 
past  favors  and  future  promises.  quarters  of  his   time   begging  favors  for 
There  are  391    Congressional  Districts  consitituents  was  not  what  the  Constitu- 
in  the  United  States  —  and  282  of  them  tion  intended  that  a  Congressman's  duties 
got  something  in  the  last  PubHc  Buildings  should  be,  yet  that  is  the  unhappy  lot  of 
Bill.     Some   of   these   Districts   got   very  many   of    them.     Their    constituents   de- 
little,  but  they  got  something  that  their  mand  the  "pork,"  and  an  adept  beggar 
energetic  and  efficient  Member  might  take  can  get  a  good  deal  of  pubhc  money  for 
home  to  his  constituents.     Every  District  his    District.     Much    of    it    is    probably 
in  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Del-  pure   waste,    so   far   as   the    Government 
aware,    Florida,    Idaho,    Kansas,    Maine,  is     concerned.     The     Congressman     may 
Montana,  New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  know  that  it  is  not  a  wise  expenditure, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  but  he  must  get  what  he  can  or  be  left 
Dakota,    Texas,    Utah,    Vermont,    Wash-  behind  in  the  race.     There  is  little  use  in 
ington.     West    Virginia,     and    Wyoming  our  talk  of  economy,  retrenchment,  efh- 
got  at  least  one  item.     Only  one  state  in  ciency,   and   of  overhauling   the  business 
all  the  Union  —  Nevada  —  was  forgotten  systems  of  the  Departments  while  Congress 
in  the  distribution  of  the   "pork."     But  appropriates  5 2  million  dollars  for  river  and 
Nevada    consists    mostly    of    mountains,  harbor  improvements  and  22  millions  for 
deserts,  and  mines,  and  its  entire  popula-  pubHc  buildings  by  a  system  in  which  the 
tion   is    scarcely    sufficient    to   make   one  political  benefit  derived  from  the  distri- 
good-sized    city.     Moreover   it    comprises  bution  of  this  money  has  at  least  as  much 
but  one  Congressional  District.  influence   as   the   necessities  of  the   Cov- 
in   the    last    River    and    Harbor    Bill  ernment.     The  remedy  for  the  situation 
296  Congressional  Districts  received  some-  is  to  change  the  rules  of  the  game  so  that 
thing.     But     since      that      Bill     carried  the    more    self-respecting    Members   will 
$52,000,000,  it  was  even  less  ingenious  as  not  be  forced  to  beg  for  "pork"  to  dis- 
a  piece  of  "pork-barrel"  legislation  than  tribute  —  and  so  that  others  will  be  pre- 
the  spreading  of  the  $22,000,000  of  the  vented  from  doing  so.                    ^ 
PubHc  Buildings  Bill  over    282    Congres-  This  method  of  appropriation  is  of  long 
sional  Districts.   It  must  be  admitted  that  standing    and    is    thoroughly    recognized 
this  is  a  pretty  clever  piece  of  legislative  in  Washington.     For  example,  some  years 
mathematics  ago  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings 
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and  Grounds  of  the  House  of  Represent-  can  politics."  The  original  ^'Iron  Duke" 
atives  was  framing  an  Omnibus  Bill  (the  WeUington  of  Waterloo)  was  the 
appropriating  several  milHon  dollars  for  chief  opponent  of  the  reform  of  the  Rotten 
the  erection  of  Federal  buildings.  They  had  Boroughs  in^England.  Hewas  a  chief  among 
already  passed  upon  a  hundred  or  more  reactionaries  and  his  residence,  Apsley 
requests  when  one  particularly  indefensible  House,  was  stormed  by  the  London  mob 
item  was  reached.  The  Committee  was  in  1831,  and  every  window  of  the  s true- 
about  to  reject  the  measure  when  one  Mem-  ture  was  broken  in  the  fury  of  its  attack. 
ber  spoke  up:  ''Put  it  in  the  Bill!     It's  On  the  whole,    the   comparison  was   not 

the  only  item  Congressman has  in  the  inaccurate,  though  possibly  not  along  the 

whole  Bill!"     And  into  the  Bill  it  went.  lines  intended  by  its  illustrious  proponent 

Some  Members  of  Congress  who  were  trict  of  New  York,   was  most  successful 

particularly   alert   in    serving    their    con-  in  his  relations  with  the  Committee  on 

stituents   secured   generous   sHces   of   the  Public  Buildings.     He  secured  four  favors 

succulent    *'pork."     For    example,    there  for  his  District. 

is   the   Honorable    Nehemiah    Sperry,    of  tt                 ,, 

the    Second     Connecticut     District     He  MR.  morehead  also  A     repeater'^ 

scored   five    times   in   the    1910   Bill.     A  The  honorable  John  M.  Morehead,  of 

veteran  of  the  school,  wearing  the  shoulder-  the   Fifth  North   Carolina  District,   also 

straps  of  long   service  in  Congress,   and  scored  four  times.     One  of  these  items  is 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  characteristic.      The    town    of   Reidsville 

and  Post  Roads  —  this  makes  for  success  has  a  population  of  about  4,250  people. 

in  the  Congressional  division  of  favors.  At   Reidsville    the    Government   owns  a 

The  Twenty-second  District  of  Illinois  building  used  for  a  post-office  and  court- 
received  three  paragraphs  in  the  1910  house.  It  was  completed  and  occupied 
Bill.  One  item  increases  the  limit  of  in  1894.  The  total  cost,  including  the 
cost  of  the  post-office  at  Granite  City,  site  and  building,  exclusive  of  main- 
Ill.,  by  $10,000.  Previous  legislation  had  tenance,  was  $24,983.73.  The  last  Public 
limited  the  cost  of  this  structure  to  Buildings  Bill  authorized  contracts  for 
$70,000,  of  which  $25,000  had  been  the  enlargement  and  remodeling  of  this 
heretofore  appropriated.  Granite  City  structure  ''within  the  limit  of  cost  of 
possesses  the  metropolitan  population  of  $35.ooo.  of  which  not  to  exceed  $1,000  is 
11,200.  The  Bill  also  authorizes  $70,000  to  be  available  for  additional  ground." 
for  a  post-office  building  and  site  in  Collins-  There  are  three  Republican  Members  of 
ville.  111.  CoUinsville  is  smaller  than  the  House  from  North  Carohna;  Mr. 
Granite  City.  Its  population  is  about  Morehead  is  one  of  them. 
8,300.  Likewise  $70,000  is  appropriated  The  Honorable  Benjamin  Franklin  How- 
for  a  building  and  site  in  Edwardsville,  ell,  of  the  Third  New  Jersey  District, 
111.  Edwardsville  is  a  pretty  Httle  town  received  four  paragraphs  in  the  1910 
of  some  6,500  people.  Bill,  and  thereby  demonstrated  his  fidelity 

to  his  constituents  at  the  expense  of  the 

FOR  speaker  cannon's  ADMIRER  public  Treasury.     Mr.  Howell  is  a  Member 

Now   the   Twenty-second   Illinois   Dis-  of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Build- 

trict  is   represented   in   Congress  by   the  ings  and  Grounds,   so  this  generosity  to 

Honorable  WiUiam  A.   Rodenberg.     Mr.  him  is  not  surprising. 

Rodenberg  is  known  to  fame  chiefly  as  The  Honorable  John  K.  Tener,  of  the 

the  gentleman  who  nominated  the  Honor-  Twenty-fourth    Pennsylvania    District  — 

able  Joseph   G.    Cannon  for   Speaker  in  now  Governor  of  that  state  —  was  shghtly 

the    RepubHcan    caucus    preceding    the  less  successful.     The  existence  of  his  Dis- 

convening  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress.  He  it  trict  is  acknowledged  by  three  items, 

was  who  so  pleasantly  referred  to  the  pres-  As  a  distributor  of  "pork,"  it  was  an  ex- 

ent  Speaker  as  the  "Iron  Duke  of  Ameri-  traordinarily  good  Bill.  As  an  expenditure 
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of  public  money,  it  was  quite  otherwise. 
It  provided  for  the  purchase  of  140  sites, 
the  construction  of  115  buildings  on  sites 
already  owned  or  authorized,  the  purchase 
of  114  sites  and  the  erection  of  buildings 
thereon,  and  the  construction  of  24 
extensions  to  old  buildings. 

LOOKING    OUT    FOR    KANSAS 

For  a  site  for  a  pubUc  building  at 
Hiawatha,  Kan.,  $7,500  was  appropriated, 
and  an  equal  sum  for  a  site  at  Holton, 
Kan.  Hiawatha  and  Holton  are  typical 
Kansas  towns,  each  having  a  population 
of  about  4,000  people.  These  appropria- 
tions are  the  opening  wedge.  In  the 
next  Bill  we  may  expect  to  see  from 
$50,000  to  $75,000  appropriated  for  build- 
ings in  each  of  these  towns. 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars was  appropriated  for  a  building  and 
site  at  Coeur  d'Alene,  Ida.  —  a  miniature 
mining- town  of  the  Far  West.  Interest 
on  this  investment  at  4  per  cent,  amounts 
to  $4,000  a  year.  Added  to  this  will  be 
the  cost  of  Hght,  heat,  and  janitor  service 
—  bringing  the  total  up  to  the  conserva- 
tive figure  of  $5,000  a  year.  Suitable 
quarters  are  now  occupied  at  a  rental 
which  is  but  a  fraction  of  this  sum. 

The  Bill  authorizes  $50,000  for  a  post- 
office  at  Jennings,  La.  Jennings  is  a 
town  whose  population  does  not  exceed 
2,500  people.  Interest  alone  on  this 
investment  will  be  $2 ,000  annually.  Rents 
.are  cheap  in  Jennings  and  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse, beyond  a  political  one,  for  this  item. 

Lafayette,  La.,  has  a  population  of 
nearly  4,00c.  An  appropriation  of  $6c,ooo 
is  authorized  here,  in  addition  to  $5,000 
previously  authorized  for  a  site. 

Clarksdale.  Miss.,  has  a  population  of 
about  2,000,  and  the  Bill  authorizes  an 
expenditure  of  S6o,ooo  for  a  post-office 
in  this  diminutive  town.  The  interest 
alone  on  this  investment  will  be  S2.400. 
or  $1.20  for  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
in  the  village. 

I  might  continue  this  enumeration  in- 
definitely, but  these  examples  illustrate 
sufficiently  the  vicious  features  of  this 
particular  PubHc  Buildings  Bill.  The 
size  of  the  appropriation  was  not  governed 
by  the  needs  of  the  post-offices  but  by  the 


needs  or  the  powers  of  the  Congressmen. 
These  Bills  are  non-partisan  in  their 
distribution  of  favors.  RepubHcans,  Dem- 
ocrats, Insurgents — all  are  anxious  to 
secure  their  tainted  portions  of  the  fund. 
When  we  bear  in  mind  the  clever  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  this  ''pork"  throughout 
the  Congressional  Districts,  we  read  with 
a  degree  of  surprise  the  following  naive 
statement  in  the  report  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds: 

Despite  the  great  disparity  between  the 
amounts  asked  for  and  the  actual  authoriz- 
ations, the  Committee  believe  that  the 
most  urgent  needs  of  our  growing  Federal 
service  have  been  pro\dded  for.  All  bills 
referred  to  the  Committee  have  been  con- 
sidered with  care  and  impartiality,  and 
without  regard  to  section,  party,  or  individual, 
and  the  investigation  of  the  merits  of  these 
hundreds  of  varying  propositions  has  occupied 
the  time  of  the  Committee  for  more  than 
five  months. 

A  HALF-MILLION  RENT-BILL 

Yet,  if  this  be  true,  why  has  the  Govern- 
ment been  spending  more  than  $500,000 
annually  in  rentals  to  private  property- 
owners  in  the  city  of  Washington  alone 
in  order  to  provide  quarters  for  the  conduct 
of  pubHc  business  at  the  Capitol?  This 
sum  represents  a  capital  of  $12,500,000. 

Washington  has  no  Representative  in 
Congress. 

The  system  of  distributing  favors 
through  PubUc  Buildings  Bills  is  well  estab- 
lished and  is  indorsed  by  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  In  a  speech  deUvered 
in  October,  1910.  at  Willimantic, 
Conn.,  Senator  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley 
(who  was  a  candidate  for  reelection), 
said:  ''  I  should  like  to  see  a  public  building 
in  every  town  and  city  in  the  state."  It 
seems  as  though  the  wish  of  Senator 
Bulkeley  is  likely  soon  to  be  realized,  at 
the  present  rate  of  progress. 

SENATOR    BURKETt's    PLATFORM 

Senator  Elmer  J.  Burkett,  of  Nebraska, 
was  a  candidate  for  reelection.  During 
last  summer's  campaign  Senator  Burkett 
mailed  broadcast  throughout  Nebraska 
a  picture  of  himself  standing  on  a  plat- 
form made  up  of  several  planks,  indicating 
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his  activities  in  behalf  of  Nebraska,  of  to  47  bills  sent  over  from  the  Senate, 
which  the  following  are  the  most  con-  The  total  appropriations  called  for  in 
spicuous:  these   bills    reached    the    enormous    sum 

of  $225,000,000. 


A  million  dollars  for  Nebraska  public 
buildings. 

Over  3,500  pensions  for  Nebraska  vet= 
erans. 

Buildings  and  improvements  at  Fort 
Crook  and  Fort  Robinson,  Nebraska. 

Missouri  River  improvements. 

National  School  of  Forestry  in  Nebraska. 


113    MILLIONS  IN   EIGHT   YEARS '^ 

Congress  has  authorized  the  expendi- 
ture of  $113,542,900  for  public  buildings 
since  1902.  The  Bill  of  1902  authorized 
$19,965,900;   the  Bill  of  1906  authorized 

.  ^  ,  $22,640,000;  the  Bill  of  1908  authorized 

The  Buffalo  Express  of  July  22,  1910,  $31,853,500.  The  BiU  of  1910  was  the 
commended  the  legislative  conduct  of  Rep-  most  expensive  pubKc-buildings  measure 
resentative  Alexander  of  that  city,  and  yet  passed.  The  Government  has  ex- 
urged  his  reelection  on  the  ground  that ''he  pended  for  public  buildings  and  sites  the 
has  brought  home  a  million  and  a  quarter  enormous  total  of  $217,390,453.  Exclu- 
more  dollars  for  local  improvements."  sive   of    quarantine  stations  and  marine 

This  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  hospitals,    there    are    to-day    581    public 

United    States    Treasury  is  a  storehouse  buildings  completed   and    occupied,  with 

from  which  each  of  the  391  Congressional  several    hundred  more    either  authorized 

Districts  of   the   country  shall  draw  its  or  under  process  of  construction, 

portion.    It  may  take  the  shape  of  river  and  It    would    be    impossible    to  catalogue 

harbor  improvements,  or  it  may  consist  of  all  the  foHies  and  infamies  which  have 

pensions  by  Special  Acts,  or  it  may  be  pub-  been  incorporated  in  the  PubHc  Buildings 

He   buildings   for    distant    and    stagnant  Bills  passed  by  Congress  in  the  past.    Yet 

county-seats  in  the  Districts  of  the  favored,  a  few  examples,   taken  at  random  from 

The  evil  of  ''pork-barrel"  legislation  the  reports  of  the  Supervising  Architect 
is  increasing.  It  is  a  greed  which  feeds  of  the  Treasury,  will  demonstrate  the  evil 
upon  itself,  and  the  demands  of  local  of  this  feature  of  our  national  legislation, 
communities  for  these  favors  cannot  be  At  Findlay,  O.,  $11,517  was  paid  for 
satisfied.  Formerly  it  had  been  the  cus-  the  site  of  the  Federal  Building.  The 
torn  to  alternate  "Pork-Barrel"  Bills —  building  cost  $43,213.  The  total  cost 
a  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill  was  passed  at  to  the  Government  was  $54,730.  The 
one  session  of  Congress  and  a  Public-  building  is  occupied  solely  by  the  post- 
Buildings  Bill  at  the  next  session.  But  office.  The  janitor  and  his  wife  are  paid 
both  a  Public  Buildings  and  a  Rivers  and  a  salary  of  $1,200  a  year.  The  Govern- 
Harbors  Bill  were  passed  at  the  last  session  ment  still  has  outstanding  bonds  upon 
of  Congress,  an  innovation  which  was  which  it  is  paying  4  per  cent,  interest, 
applauded  by  the  Members  who  were  The  interest  at  this  rate  upon  the  cost 
facing  opposition  for  renomination  and  of  the  Findlay  post-office  is  $2,189.  Thus 
reelection.  The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill  the  annual  cost  to  the  Government  of 
carried  a  total  amount,  appropriated  or  maintaining  this  post-office  is  $3,389, 
authorized,  of  $52,000,000.  The  Public  to  which  must  be  added  the  cost  of  heating, 
Buildings  Bill  carried  $19,288,500,  with  lighting,  maintenance,  and  repairs.  A 
an  additional  authorization  of  $3,095,000  suitable  office  could  be  rented  at  Findlay 
for  continuing  contracts.  And  yet  this  for  one-half  this  amount. 
$22,000,000  is  but  a  picayune  compared  Defiance,  O.,  is  an  attractive  little  city 
with  the  staggering  total  contemplated  of  about  9,000  inhabitants.  It,  too,^  has 
by  Bills  introduced  providing  for  public  been  the  beneficiary  of  Congressional 
buildings.  The  report  of  the  House  generosity.  The  sum  of  ten  thousand 
Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  dollars  was  appropriated  two  years  ago 
Grounds,  of  which  Honorable  Richard  for  a  post-office  site  at  Defiance.  A  suit- 
Bartholdt,  of  St.  Louis,  is  chairman,  states  able  site  was  purchased  for  $9,000.  The 
that  840  bills  were  considered,  in  addition  Public  Buildings  Bill  of  1910  authorized' 
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a  post-office  building  to  cost  $65,000, 
making  the  total  cost  when  completed 
$74,000.  Interest  upon  this  amount 
is  $2,960.  It  will  cost  approximately 
Si, 000  for  janitor-service,  together  with 
the  expense  of  lighting,  heating,  and  the 
usual  repairs.  The  total  annual  expense 
will  approximate  84,300.  The  post-office 
at  Defiance  to-day  occupies  quarters  for 
which  the  Government  pays  an  annual 
rental  of  $1,000,  which  includes  (besides 
the  rent)  light,  heat,  fixtures,  and  service. 

MUNIFICENCE    AT    GRAND   HA  VEX.    MICH. 

Grand  Haven,  a  town  of  about  6.500 
people,  is  located  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  Southern  Peninsula  of  Michigan, 
overlooking  Lake  ^lichigan  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Grand  River.  Grand  Haven  boasts 
a  beautiful  public  building  which  would 
do  credit  to  a  city  of  ten  times  its  size. 
The  site  for  the  building  was  donated, 
and  the  structure  cost  S50.000.  The 
building  was  occupied  in  1906.  Interest 
on  the  investment  amounts  to  $2,000; 
in  addition,  there  is  the  cost  of  heating, 
Hghting,  and  janitor-service.  Now  the 
citizens  of  Grand  Haven  are  proud  of  this 
monumental  structure,  but  they  have  a 
sense  of  humor  and  they  wdll  tell  you 
that  suitable  quarters  for  the  post-office 
could  be  rented  for  one-half  the  interest 
on  the  cost  of  the  structure.  Xone  the 
less  they  applaud  the  Congressman  who 
was  able  to  bring  home  to  his  District 
this  evidence  of  the  Government's  wealth 
and  magnificence. 

Batesville,  Ark.,  has  a  population  of 
3,800.  The  post-office  building  in  Bates- 
ville was  occupied  in  the  fall  of  1905.  The 
building  cost  $64,000  and  the  lot  upon 
which  it  stands  cost  S8,ooc.  a  total  of 
$72,000.  Interest  alone  makes  the  annual 
cost  of  this  structure  82,880.  apart  from 
the  janitor  charges  and  the  lighting, 
heating,  and  repairs.  The  post-office  at 
Bates\'ille  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
examples  of  ''pork-barreHsm." 

In  1899  the  Government  bought  a  post- 
office  site  at  Newport,  Vt.,  for  $14,832.84. 
Upon  this  site  it  erected  a  Federal  building 
costing  $108,680.  The  total  cost  was 
$123,512  for  both  building  and  site. 
Interest  at  4  per  cent,  upon  this  amount 


is  $4,940.  The  interest  becomes  a  fixed 
annual  charge.  Janitor-service  and  all 
other  needs  are  supplemental  to  this. 
Newport  has  a  population  of  3,300.  Its 
chief  claim  to  fame  is  this  pubhc  building. 
The  population  of  Statesville,  N.  C., 
is  somewhat  less  than  5,000.  Yet  States- 
ville has  a  Federal  building,  occupied  in 
1 89 1,  which  cost  $77,137,  including  the 
site.  Rents  in  Statesville  are  extremely 
low,  but  the  Government  is  paying  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  83,085  a  year. 

DEMOCIL^TS    NOT    SLIGHTED 

All  the  Congressmen  from  Mississippi 
are  Democrats.  But,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  "pork-barrel"  legislation  is  non- 
partisan in  its  distribution  of  favors. 
Here  are  the  favors  received  by  three 
towns:  First,  Aberdeen,  Miss.,  has  a 
government  building  which  represents  an 
investment  of  $78,763.  The  building  was 
occupied  in  1888,  and  the  interest  on  the 
investment  is  $3,150  a  year.  Aberdeen 
is  a  t}pical  Southern  town  of  4,000  in- 
habitants, with  cheap  rents. 

Second,  Biloxi,  Miss.,  has  a  public 
building  costing  $125,000,  which  was 
occupied  in  1908.  The  interest  on  this 
investment  is  $5,000  a  year.  Added  to 
this  is  the  cost  of  the  janitor-service, 
lighting,  heating,  etc.  Biloxi  is  a  larger 
town  and  claims  9,000  inhabitants.  How^- 
ever,  suitable  quarters  could  be  rented 
for  approximately  one-half  the  interest 
on  the  investment  in  the  Federal  building. 

Third,  Oxford,  Miss.,  has  a  public 
building  which  cost,  including  the  site, 
$66,737.  This  building  is  used  for  a 
court-house  as  well  as  for  a  post-office. 
Oxford  has  about  2,000  people.  The 
interest  at  4  per  cent,  on  the  Oxford  in- 
vestment is  $2,669  2.  year.  Excluding 
the  other  items  of  expense,  the  interest 
alone  means  an  annual  charge  to  the 
Government  of  $1.33  for  every  person 
living  in  Oxford.  Yet  the  postmaster  of 
Oxford,  with  a  true  appreciation  of  local 
favors,  informs  me  that  ''this  building  is 
now  entirely  too  small  and  needs  an 
extension  badly.*' 

The  town  of  Evanston,  Wa'o,.  is  the 
acme  of  public  building  extravagance. 
Evanston  has  a  population  of  3,50c.     The 
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Government  paid  for  a  site  in  this  town 
$4,012  and  for  the  construction  of  the 
Federal  building  $176,197  —  a  total  of 
$180,209.  The  interest  on  this  sum  is 
$7,208  a  year.  To  this  must  be  added 
janitor-service,  light,  fuel,  etc.  To  run 
this  building  it  costs  the  Government, 
on_a  conservative  extimate,  $2.05  a  year 
for  each  inhabitant  of  the  town.  These 
figures  would  appeal  to  Senator  Bulkeley 
in  his  desire  to  see  a  public  building  in 
every  town  and  city. 

There  are  at  least  two  public  buildings 
in  South  Dakota  that  deserve  honorable 
mention.  Pierre  has  a  population  of 
4,200.  It  boasts  a  Federal  building,  com- 
pleted in  1906,  which  cost  the  Govern- 
ment $175,091,  including  the  site.  This 
building  is  used  for  a  post-office  and  court- 
house. The  interest-cost  each  year  is 
$7,003.  Janitors  also  demand  salaries 
in  Pierre,  and  fuel  is  expensive. 

DeadwoodjS.D.jisevenmore  to  the  point. 
May  II,  1903,  the  Government  purchased 
a  site  in  Deadwood  for  $29,991.  Upon 
this  site  was  erected  a  building  costing 
$181,414.  The  total  cost  was  thus 
$211,405.  The  monumental  structure 
was  occupied  in  1907.  The  interest  on 
this  investment  is  $8,456  a  year.  The 
expense  of  janitor-service  is  not  spared. 
Janitorships  in  Federal  buildings  are  con- 
venient as  patronage  for  the  liquidation 
of  political  obligations. 

In  such  an  enumeration  one  hardly 
knows  where  to  stop  —  in  the  midst  of 
so  many  startling  examples  of  the  Govern- 
ment's  extravagance. 

Government  officials  realize  the  utter 
absurdity  of  these  local  demands  for 
pubHc  buildings,  which,  however,  are 
granted  by  Congress  purely  as  poHtical 
favors.  But  the  denunciation  falls  upon 
deaf  ears.  Hon.  Robert  J.  Tracewell, 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  who  has  a 
normal  and  healthy  contempt  for  the  idle 
waste  of  the  Government's  money,  un- 
sparingly denounces  our  public-buildings 
system  and  says: 

From  every  section  of  the  country  come 
loud  demands  for  government  buildings. 
Two  himdred  buildings  are  now  in  course  of 
construction.  The  cost  of  the  same  ranges 
from    $25,000    to    $1,000,000    apiece.    No 


matter  if  grass  is  growing  in  the  main  street, 
a  $40,000  post-office  is  none  too  good  for 
any  sort  of  a  town  —  East,  South,  North, 
or  West.  I  know  of  an  obscure  county- 
seat  where  the  rent  of  a  room  for  the  post- 
office  was  $30  a  month  —  it  was  right  in  the 
thick  of  business.  The  Government  gen- 
erously erected  a  building  in  that  town  at  a 
cost  of  $45,000.  The  interest  on  $45,000  at 
5  per  cent,  is  $2,250.  A  janitor  was  employed 
at  $50  a  month.  There  were  lights  and  heat 
and  other  expenses;  but,  in  the  rough,  that 
particular  office  now  costs  $2,850  a  year, 
as  against  $360  in  the  old  era  when  outlay 
was  kept  down  to  a  modest  basis.  Upon 
proper  investigation  you  will  find  condilions 
equally  as  glaring  as  the  one  I  have  cited. 

THE   PEOPLE   MUST   BE   PAMPERED 

Yet  the  blame  for  these  Congressional 
misdemeanors  does  not  rest  solely  upon 
Congress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Congress 
is  holding  the  nation  in  check  on  expendi- 
tures. Were  Congress  to  keep  pace  with 
the  urgent  demands  now  being  made  upon 
it,  a  bond  issue  would  be  unavoidable. 
And  the  temper  of  the  people  in  the  matter 
of  voting  necessary  funds  is  such  that  a 
bond  issue  would  be  viewed  with  equanim- 
ity. Congressmen  return  home  fearful 
of  having  the  charge  of  parsimony,  rather 
than  of  extravagance,  laid  at  their  door. 
Members  of  Congress  feel  that  they  are 
merely  answering  the  popular  demands. 

And  yet,  is  this  the  correct  analysis  of 
this  situation?  Senator  Burton  of  Ohio, 
in  a  powerful  speech  delivered  in  the 
Senate  on  the  24th  of  last  June,  touched 
upon  this  phase  of  legislation  when  he 
said: 

I  do  not  think  in  these  cases,  where  extrava- 
gance is  so  notable  a  feature  of  our  public 
expenditures,  that  the  blame  really  lies  with 
the  individual  legislator.  It  is  rather  the 
vis  major,  the  propelling  force  that  is  behind 
him,  that  compels  him  to  seek  the  appro- 
priation; and  yet  I  am  unwilling  to  pass 
from  that  subject  without  expressing  a  few 
words  that  are  based  on  my  own  experience. 
How  many  times  I  have  seen  men  in  legis- 
lative positions  —  anxious  and  trembling,  al- 
most, for  fear  that  they  would  not  secure  an 
appropriation  —  declaring  that  if  they  did 
not  get  it  their  promising  future  would  be 
shrouded  in  darkness  and  that  their  de- 
feat was  foreordained.    But  I  can  say  here, 
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in  the  presence  of  the  Senate,  that  I  never 
knew  a  case  where  a  single  one  of  those  antici- 
pations was  realized.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  known  cases  in  which  men  received 
large  appropriations  and  were  confident 
that  their  future  with  their  constituents  was 
founded  on  a  rock,  as  it  were,  and  yet  who 
lost  the  nomination  the  very  next  week. 
When  you  reach  the  real  American  citizen, 
he  is  not  going  to  judge  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  or  a  Representative  for  the 
part  that  he  plays  in  getting  something  out 
of  the  national  grab-bag.  He  has  a  higher 
ideal  of  a  Representative  and  of  what  should 
be  done  by  him  than  that  he  is  merely  an 
agent  for  his  constituency  in  securing  money 
to  be  expended  in  his  home  locality. 

I  dwell  upon  this  as  a  source  of  extravagance 
in  our  public  expenditures  —  the  agitation 
among  the  people  for  poorly  considered  and 
half-baked  propositions.  I  do  not  know 
when  or  how  we  are  going  to  get  rid  of  it. 
It  is  growing  worse  every  day.  The  demands 
made  upon  Congress  are  constantly  increasing. 

President  Taft,  in  a  speech  delivered 
at  Cincinnati,  September  21,  19 10,  de- 
nounced the  system  of  legislation  which 
produces  such  measures  as  our  Rivers  and 
Harbors  and  Public-Buildings  Bills.  He 
then  said: 

The  evil  in  the  corrupt  control  of  a  Congress 
or  a  Legislature  by  private  interests  is  mani- 
fest and  always  calls  for  condemnation. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  legislative 
abuse  as  dangerous  to  public  weal  in  certain 
of  its  aspects  as  corruption,  and  that  is  the 
selfish  combinations  of  the  representatives  of 
the  majority  of  the  constituencies  to  expend 
the  money  of  the  Government  for  the  tem- 
porary benefit  of  a  part  or  with  little  benefit 
to  the  whole. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  majority  and  the 
minority  to  legislate  always  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  people,  and  any  enactments 
that  look  to  the  selfish  exploitations  of  less 
than  the  whole,  at  the  expense  of  the  whole, 
and  without  benefit  to  the  whole,  is  a  species 
of  legislative  abuse  that  comes  very  near 
corruption  in  its  effects,  and  is  perhaps  more 
dangerous  than  corruption,  because  those 
who  support  such  a  combination  are  generally 
bold  in  its  defense. 

The  days  of  the  * 'pork-barrel"  should  be 
numbered. 

Again,  in  a  message  to  Congress  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  present  session.  Presi- 
dent Taft  spoke  in  no  uncertain  terms  upon 


the  political  aspect  of  our  Public  Buildings 
Bills.     In  part  he  said: 

In  our  public  buildings  we  still  suffer  from 
the  method  of  appropriation,  which  has  been 
so  much  criticised  in  connection  with  our  rivers 
and  harbors.  Some  method  should  be  devised 
of  controlling  the  supply  of  public  buildings, 
so  that  they  will  harmonize  with  the  actual 
needs  of  the  Government.  The  last  Public 
Buildings  Bill  carried  authorization  for  the 
ultimate  expenditure  of  $33,011,500  and  I 
approved  it  because  of  the  many  good  features 
it  contained,  just  as  I  approved  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Bill,  but  it  was  drawn  upon  a 
principle  that  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

The  discrepancy  in  the  figures  estimat- 
ing the  amount  authorized  by  the  1910 
PubHc  Buildings  Bill  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  no  tw^o  authorities  agree  as  to  just 
what  the  bill  did  authorize.  These  bills 
are  subject  to  different  construction  and 
political  jugglery.  The  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  gave 
the  authorized  amount  of  the  Bill  as  $22,- 
383,500.  In  my  devotion  to  conservatism 
I  prefer  to  use  the  smaller  figure.  Senator 
Shively,  Democrat,  who  filed  a  table  of 
expenditures  at  the  close  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, gave  the  sum  as  $27,000,000.  The 
President,  on  the  other  hand,  gives 
it  as  $33,011,500. 

The  remedy  for  ^* pork-barrel"  Public 
Buildings  Bills  is  simple.  It  is  to  change 
the  rule  of  the  game.  No  one  denies 
the  need  for  Federal  buildings  to  house 
our  larger  post-offices,  courts,  customs 
departments,  etc.,  but  appropriations  for 
them  should  be  made  with  a  view  to 
answering  these  needs  and  not  with  the 
idea  of  distributing  legislative  favors. 
Congress  should  annually  appropriate  a 
certain  sum  of  money  to  be  expended  for 
the  construction  of  public  buildings.  A 
commission  of  public  officials  should  then 
apportion  this  sum  with  a  view  to  the 
needs  of  the  ser\dce,  rather  than  to  the 
exigencies  of  politics.  This  commission 
should  be  composed  of  a  representative 
of  the  Post-Office  Department,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the 
Treasury.  In  this  way  we  might  expect 
to  see  the  '^pork"  eliminated  from  this 
class  of  legislation. 


WINSLOW  HOMER,   A  PAINTER  OF 

THE  SEA 

PERSONAL  STORIES  OF  A  HERMIT-ARTIST  WHOSE  BRUSH  WAS  CONSECRATED  TO  NEW 

ENGLAND'S  RUGGED   COAST  — A  PAINTER  WHO  GLORIFIED  THE  MEN 

WHO  SMELL  OF  FISH  AND   BRINE 

BY 

ARTHUR  HOEBER 

THE  pictures  of  Winslow  Homer  from  that  day  Mr.  Homer  never  knew 
command  more  general  appre-  financial  troubles.  It  was  simply  a  ques- 
ciation  by  all  classes,  I  think,  tion  of  how  many  canvases  he  cared 
than  those  of  any  other  modern  American,  to  put  forth  and  how  many  water-colors 
All,  with  never  a  dissenting  voice,  admit  it  pleased  him  to  paint,  for  there  was 
his  excellence;  and  to  the  art  student  he  always  a  market  for  his  wares.  More- 
is  and  long  has  been  a  genuine  inspiration,  over,  this  agreement  was  the  beginning 
Yet  it  took  him  a  long  time  to  estabhsh  of  a  warm  friendship  that  endured  to  the 
his  reputation  so  that  his  work  sold  well,  end;  as  long  as  Mr.  Richard  continued  in 
Though  for  many  years  he  was  financially  business  he  handled  the  work  of  the  painter, 
as  successful  as  he  cared  to  be  —  disposing  It  was  as  a  painter  of  the  sea  that 
of  everything  that  he  painted,  often  long  Winslow  Homer  was  at  his  best.  For 
before  he  had  finished  the  canvas  —  he  many  years  he  lived  quite  by  himself  in 
met  with  many  discouragements  earHer  his  home  at  Front's  Neck,  Me.,  where  he 
in  his  career,  even  when  his  place  as  a  had  a  studio  overlooking  the  ocean. 
man  of  unusual  distinction  was  more  or  less  There  he  found  material  a-plenty  and 
firmly  estabhshed.  In  1865  he  had  already  could  render  his  favorite  rocks,  ledges, 
executed  one  of  the  best  pictures  of  the  Civil  and  dashing  surf  almost  from  his  doorway. 
War  that  have  yet  been  painted,  a  work  There  he  led  a  singularly  secluded  life, 
that  met  with  instant  recognition;  yet  he  seeing  practically  nothing  of  people  save 
found  it  difficult  for  some  time  to  dispose  occasionally  some  of  the  villagers.  At 
of  his  subsequent  work.  rare   intervals   he    received    some   of   his 

One  day  in  the  early  'seventies  he  walked  artistic  cronies,  but  these  visits  were  few 
into  the  art  shop  of  Richard  &  Co.,  which  and  far  between;  it  was  generally  under- 
was  then  on  Fifth  Avenue,  just  above  stood  that  he  preferred  solitude.  With 
old  Delmonico's.  Tossing  down  a  port-  a  chosen  few  of  the  country  people  he  would 
foHo  of  water-colors,  he  offered  them  to  talk  unrestrainedly,  but  never  about  art. 
Mr.  Richard  at  a  sum  so  absurdly  small  Now  and  then  he  would  break  away  from 
that  the  dealer  was  amazed.  Being  as  his  retreat,  come  to  town,  and  drop 'in  at 
kindly  a  gentleman  as  he  was  an  astute  the  Century  Club  or  at  his  dealer's  shop, 
merchant,  Mr.  Richard  flatly  refused  to  But  he  had  little  to  say  and  would  gen- 
take  advantage  of  the  situation.  He  in-  erally  seek  seclusion, 
sisted  that  Mr.  Homer  should  regard  him  The  artist,  as  a  rule,  is  invariably  glad 
in  the  Hght  of  banker,  and  authorized  the  to  meet  his  professional  brethren,  to 
artist  to  draw  on  him  to  meet  his  needs  show  his  work  and  discuss  results.  With 
until  there  should  be  a  chance  to  put  these  Homer  it  was  quite  the  reverse.  If  he 
works  properly  on  the  market.  were  in  a  fine  humor,  he  greeted  the  ar- 

The    agreement    was    mutually    satis-  tistic  visitor  at   the   door  with  a  good- 
factory  and  eminently  profitable  to  both;  natured  protest  and  begged  to  be  excused. 
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When  he  *was  otherwise  moved,  he  was 
apt  to  be  appalling  in  his  rudeness.  His 
art  was  a  thing  tabooed  and  reserved  for 
the  privacy  of  his  workshop,  wherein  he 
shut  himself  up  to  toil  in  absolute  loneli- 
ness and  quiet.  As  a  result,  there  is  no 
hint  of  any  schools  in  his  canvases,  no 
influence  of  other  men,  nothing  reminis- 
cent of  the  accomplishments  of  the  world 
outside.  He  went  straight  to  nature, 
studied  her  profoundly,  and  developed 
his  pictures  from  his  inner  consciousness. 
Necessarily  they  remain  that  much  the 
more  impressive  and  personal. 

And  yet  Homer  was  not  a  man  of 
bitterness.  He  had  a  nice  sense  of  humor, 
perhaps  at  times  aU  the  more  charming 
for  its  unconsciousness.  A  few  years  ago 
there  was  a  colony  of  artists  painting  in  a 
Maine  village  some  twenty  miles  from 
Front's  Neck.  All  of  the  men  were 
enthusiastic  admirers  of  Homer;  and  aU, 
having  had  a  go  at  the  painting  of  rocks 
and  sea  and  realizing  how^  difficult  w^as  the 
task,  bethought  them  of  Homer,  only 
twenty  miles  away.  How^  refreshing  it 
would  be  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  man's 
work  in  his  studio  1  Fully  aware  that  it 
was  hot  his  custom  to  admit  strangers, 
they  ventured  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  that 
shrine.  They  counted  on  his  waiving 
the  rule  where  it  concerned  a  group  that 
contained  at  least  one  full-fledged  National 
Academician  and  several  Associates  of 
that  august  body.  They  all  went  to 
Scarborough  (Front's  Neck),  put  up  at 
the  hotel,  and  sent  him  a  joint  note, 
signing  their  names  and  begging  that  he 
would  receive  them.  When  the  messenger 
returned  they  read  with  dismay  that  Mr. 
Winslow  Homer  presented  his  compli- 
ments and  begged  to  be  excused  from  re- 
ceiving ^'art  students!"  The  joke  was 
so  good  that  the  story  was  given  out  in 
artistic  circles.  Although  the  names  of 
the  visitors  were  familiar  to  those  who 
frequent  exhibitions,  it  is  probable  that 
Homer  had  scarcely  looked  at  the  signa- 
tures. 

It  was  practically  impossible  to  beguile 
him.  No  subterfuge  deluded  for  a  mo- 
ment. Frankness  was  the  only  passport 
to  his  favor.  On  rare  occasions  this 
worked  —  that   is,    to    a    certain    extent. 


Some  years  ago,  a  young  and  entirely 
unknown  painter,  who  admired  Homer's 
work  extravagantly  and  wanted  to  do 
marine  pictures,  went  up  to  Front's  Neck. 
All  of  his  friends  warned  him  that  Homer 
was  quite  inaccessible  and  that  any  effort 
to  see  him  would  meet  with  disagreeable 
rebuff".  But  thither  the  youth  went  and 
painted.  After  a  few  days,  he  gained 
courage  enough  to  make  his  way  to  the 
studio  door  and  timidly  knock.  Homer 
responded.  The  student,  without  circum- 
locution, boldly  said  that  he  had  come  to 
ask  the  master  to  look  at  his  sketches; 
that  he  had  been  warned  not  to  do  so, 
but  that  he  simply  could  not  refrain  — 
and  there  he  was.  Would  Mr.  Homer 
let  him  in?  Ferhaps  the  painter  felt  in 
a  particularly  good  humor;  for  some 
reason  he  asked  the  young  man  in,  treated 
him  as  if  he  were  an  equal  in  art,  apolo- 
gized for  the  modesty  of  his  refreshment, 
and  made  him  welcome.  Fe trifled  with 
astonishment,  the  boy  sat  and  listened 
to  the  master's  talk,  forgot  to  ask  for  a 
criticism,  saw  nothing,  and  was  finally 
bowed  out  with  great  courtesy  —  and 
never  got  in  again! 

A  woman  artist,  lured  by  the  charm 
of  Homer's  pictures,  spent  a  summer  at 
Frout's  Neck  in  the  hope  that,  by  hook 
or  crook,  she  might  gain  access  to  the 
forbidden  studio.  Despairing  of  meeting 
the  artist,  she  wrote  him  a  very  polite 
note,  carefully  worded,  dwelling  upon  the 
fact  that  she  was  the  secretary  of  a 
woman's  art  club  and  that  she  would 
appreciate  the  honor  of  being  allowed 
to  come  and  see  him. 

He  answered  quite  as  politely  that 
there  was  really  nothing  to  see,  and  begged 
to  be  excused.  The  following  summer 
she  went  again  to  Frout's  Neck,  buoyed 
up  by  the  same  hope.  She  told  her 
story  to  the  young  woman  with  whom 
she  boarded,  and  made  her  a  confidante 
of  her  ambition.  This  young  woman, 
the  daughter  of  a  fisherman  who  was  one 
of  Mr.  Homer's  personal  friends,  bade  her 
be  of  good  cheer. 

''Mr.  Homer  frequently  sends  for  father, 
with  whom  he  delights  to  talk,"  she  said. 
**The  next  time  he  does  so  we  will  go 
with  him." 
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It  was  therefore  arranged  that  when- 
ever the  woman  went  sketching  she  should 
leave  word  where  a  messenger  could  reach 
her  quickly. 

One  fine  day,  as  she  was  seated  on 
the  rocks,  a  messenger  came  with  the 
thrilHng,  long-expected  note: 


at  the  door,  and  the  master  opened  it. 
He  was  a  little  taken  aback  at  the  sight 
of  two  women,  but  recognized  the  younger 
as  the  daughter  of  his  friend,  and  invited 
them- in*.  The  woman,  who  had  charged 
the  younger  not  to  mention  the  fact  that 
she    was^  an    artist,    was    almost    beside 
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"CANNON   ROCK,"   BY  WINSLOW   HOMER 
Homer  painted  water  with  a  great  feeling  of  weight  and  power,  of  irresistible  movement  and  on-rush  " 


'Tome  at  once,"  it  said.  ''Mr.  Homer 
has  sent  for  father  and  he  can't  go;  you 
and  I  are  to  go  and  tell  him!" 

The  woman  flew  back  to  the  house, 
arrayed  herself  in  her  best,  and  with 
fluttering  heart  went  with  the  young  girl 
to  the  great  man's  place.     They  knocked 


herself  with  dehght  at  being  inside  the 
walls  — though  they  had  got  no  farther 
than  the  living-room,  for  Mr.  Homer  was 
a  bachelor  and  attended  to  his  own 
housekeeping.  The  talk  was  commonplace 
and  related  to  village  happenings  only. 
Feeling  that  it  was  leading  nowhere,  that 
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Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington,  D.  C. 


^'A  LIGHT   ON  THE  SEA" 
"One  never  thinks  of  them  as  models;  there  is  no  suspicion  of  the  pictorial  composition" 

time  was  escaping,   and  that  the  studio  we     not     go     in     there     and    see    your 

was  as  far  off  as  ever,  the  woman  worked  work?" 

up  courage  to  say:  He   looked   at   her   suspiciously   for   a 

''Mr.    Homer,    you    must    have    some  moment.     Then  he  said: 

interesting   things   in  your   studio.     May  ''I   have   no   things   there   that   would 


Owned  by  Mr.  Ellinger 


"HOUND  AND   HUNTER" 

"Since  1881,  Mr.  Homer's  oils  have  told  mainly  of  the  ocean  and  the  shore" 
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Museum  ot  tine  Arcs,  Boston 


Copyright,  by    Detroit  Pub.  Co. 


•THE   FOG-WARXING" 
"  It  is  as  if  he  had  lifted  the  veil  and  caught  them  at  their  tasks,  in  their  moments  of  danger  or  heroism  " 


interest  you  much  except  this" —  and 
hope  returned. 

He  went  into  the  sanctum  and  came 
back  with  a  photograph  of  a  painting 
that  had  recently  been  sent  to  New  York. 

^'Oh,"    said   the   woman,    ''I   saw   this 

last    winter    at    the  Gallery,     in 

town.  Can't  we  see  something  upon 
which  you  are  now  engaged?" 

Homer  gave  her  another  searching  look. 

"What  is  your  name?"  he  asked. 

Falterihgly  she  told  him,  having  a 
fear  that  he  had  remembered  her  former 
request  to  be  received. 

"Ah,  yes,"  he  said,  "didn't  you  write 
me  last  summer,  asking  to  be  admitted 
here?" 

She  saw  the  game  was  up  and  came  out 
flatly  with  the  truth. 

Homer  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "you  did  get  the  best 
of   me,   didn't   you?" 

She  admitted  that  she  was  at  least 
inside  of  his  house,  and  again  she  sug- 
gested that  she  would  so  like  to  see  the 
studio. 

But    she    didn't!     He    chatted    a    little 


longer,  and  then  bowed  them  pleasantly 
but  firmly  out. 

It  not  infrequently  happened  that  ad- 
mirers of  his  canvases,  not  finding  his 
work  available  just  when  they  wanted  it, 
insisted  upon  going  to  his  Maine  home; 
they  were  convinced  that  he  would  not 
refuse  to  see  them  if  he  were  made  aware 
of  their  ability  and  desire  to  buy.  Al- 
though his  agents  would  warn  these 
misguided  individuals  in  advance  and  Mr. 
Homer's  neighbors  would  tell  them  of 
his  peculiarities,  they  would  insist  upon 
driving  to  the  door  —  there  to  be  curtly 
denied  admission,  and,  if  they  insisted, 
to  be  roundly  snubbed  for  their  pains. 

Mr.  Homer  was  as  straightforward  in 
his  letters  as  he  was  in  his  conversation, 
coming  directly  to  the  point.  The  follow- 
ing is  one  relating  to  some  of  his  work, 
a  gentleman  having  written  him  asking 
what  he  had  on  hand  that  was  available: 

Scarboro',  Maine. 
Mr.  D.  P.  Secor: 

Dear  sir:  As  my  time  here  in  this  place 
is  very  short  —  as  I  never  pass  the  winter 
in  this  cold  place  —  I  can  only  offer  you  water- 
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colors.  I  have  them  from  Canada,  Bermuda, 
Bahamas,  Florida,  and  this  coast  of  Maine. 
They  always  net  me  $175  each,  no  frames,  no 
matter  the  size;  they  are  mostly  about  14  x  21. 

Do  you  think  you  would  like  any  sent  to 
you  on  immediate  approval  for  cash  —  return- 
ing to  me  those  you  do  not  wish  —  If  so, 
what   country  would  [you]  like   represented? 

Hurry  up  —  as  it's  very  cold  here! 

Resps, 
WiNSLOw  Homer. 

On  the  outside  of  the  envelope,  as  an  after- 
thought, perhaps,  he  had  written  ''Cuba  & 
Adirondacks." 

The  story  of  Homer's  life  is  essentially 
American,  and  it  is  characteristically  so 
in  his  struggles  from  the  beginning. 
Born  in  Boston  in  1836,  his  talent  for 
drawing  manifested  itself  when  he  was  but 
a  child.  At  nineteen  he  was  in  a  litho- 
grapher's establishment,  making  designs 
for  the  cover-pages  of  sheet-music!  He 
stayed  there  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  then 
started  in  for  himself,    in  an  illustrative 


way,  for  the  old  Ballous  Monthly  and 
Harper's;  Harper's  offered  to  employ  him 
regularly,  but  he  promptly  declined. 

In  1859  he  came  to  New  York  City 
and  studied  in  the  night  classes  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design.  When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out,  he  went  to  the  front 
as  pictorial  correspondent  for  Harper's 
Weekly.  There  he  gathered  material  for 
his  famous  painting,  ''Prisoners  from  the 
Front."  This  he  exhibited  in  1865,  and 
made  a  sensation,  though  it  was  a  little 
early  for  its  genuine  artistic  quality  to 
receive  proper  appreciation.  Yet,  as  a 
scene  of  the  horrors  of  war,  it  struck  a 
responsive  chord.  After  this  he  painted 
the  Negro  life  of  the  South,  and  was  for  a 
time  singularly  productive.  In  1866,  he 
made  a  visit  to  England,  and  this  may 
have  given  him  his  first  taste  for  the  sea 
and  the  life  of  the  fisher-people;  at  any 
rate,  in  1881  he  was  painting  in  Gloucester, 
and  since  that  time  his  oils  have  told 
mainly  of  the  ocean  and  the  shore. 


Owned  by  Dr.  Stimson 

"KISSING  THE  MOON" 
"  Fine,  salty,  impressive  men  who  went  their  way  unconscious  of  their  grandeur  " 
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Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


Copyright  by  Detroit  Puh.  Co. 


"THE   LOOKOUT:  'ALL'S   WELL'" 
''Doing  the  day's  tasks  as  they  came,  with  never  a  notion  of  the  heroic" 

In  all  of  his  work,  Homer  seemed  to  go  and  giving  it  his  most  serious  and  earnest 
to  the  root  of  his  theme,  painting  as  if  attention.  He  gave  it,  too,  an  elemental 
that  were  the  only  subject  in  all  the  world,     quality,    and   it   is   this,    I   believe,    that 
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made  for  the  greatness  that  he  developed. 
This  elemental  quality  is  particularly 
true  of  his  pictures  of  the  sea  —  of  the 
coast  in  its  rugged  strength,  of  the  simple, 
serious  fisher-folk  whose  hardships,  strug- 
gles, and  sacrifices  he  seemed  to  make 
part  of  his  brush.  One  never  thinks  of 
them  as  models;  there  is  no  suspicion  of 
the  pictorial  composition.     It  is  as  if  he 


movement  and  on-rush,  in  its  profundity 
and  .  dramatic  possibilities.  Never,  in 
anything  that  he  did,  is  there  the  sus- 
picion of  doing  the  trick  —  of  paint  for 
paint's  sake,  of  pose,  of  searching  for 
effect.  Everything  came  naturally  from 
his  brush,  and  somehow  his  method  seems 
just  fitted  for  his  expression.  In  short, 
the    man    was    ever    himself  —  natural, 


Owned  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Freer,  Detroit 


i     I  "EARLY   EVENING" 

"  The  simple,  serious  fisher-folk  whose  hardships,  struggles,  and  sacrifices  he  seemed  to  make  part  of  his  brush  " 


had  lifted  the  veil  and  caught  them  at 
their  tasks,  in  their  moments  of  danger 
or  heroism  —  always  of  the  sea:  fine, 
salty,  impressive  men  who  went  their 
way  unconscious  of  their  grandeur,  doing 
the  day's  tasks  as  they  came,  with  never 
a  notion  of  the  heroic. 

Homer    painted    water    with    a    great 
feehng  of  weight  and  power,  of  irresistible 


honest,    sincere,    capable,    and   splendidly 
endowed. 

His  death  removed  one  of  the  greatest 
art  personahties  that  this  country  has  pro- 
duced. Unlike  some  of  the  other  masters, 
he  was  essentially  of  the  soil  —  a  man  who 
shed  great  lustre  on  his  country's  art, 
as  well  as  on  the  art  of  his  day  all  over  the 
world. 
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THE  MOVING-PICTURE  SHOW 

FOUR  MILLION  AMERICANS  DAILY  IN  13,000  SHO^YS  —  SPENDING  102  MILLIONS  A  YEAR  IN 

NICKELS    AND    DIMES  — HOW  THE    FILMS    ARE    MADE,    \MIO    ^YRITES    THE 

"PLOTS,  "  WHO  CENSORS  THE  PLAYS,  AND  WHAT  IT  ALL   COSTS 

BY 

ASA  STEELE 


ISITORS  to  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago  in  1893  ^^Y  possibly 
remember  seeing  there  a  nickel- 
in-the-slot  device  which  allowed  them  to 
look  through  a  lens  at  a  collection  of 
photographs  which  turned  swiftly  on  a 
roll  and  gave  the  impression  of  a  con- 
tinuous  motion-picture. 

This  was  the  invention  by  Thomas  A. 
Edison  in  which  began  the  evolution  of 


a  new  form  of  amusement  and  instruction, 
the  possibilities  of  which  are  already 
amazing  the  whole  w^orld. 

Shortly  after  the  World's  Fair,  Mr. 
Edison  perfected  the  device  for  passing 
the  pictures  through  a  lantern  and  created 
the  illusion  of  motion  on  a  screen.  The 
idea  found  imitators  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  several  moving-picture  ma- 
chines were  developed.     One  was  shown 


A  MOTION-PICTURE  CAMERA   ATTACHED  TO  A  LOCOMOTIVE 

"  To  obtain  a  picture  of  a  railroad  engineer  and  his  sweetheart  ( who  afterward  saved  him  from  train  robbers ) 

necessitated  the  leasing  of  a  small  railroad  near  New  York  City,  with  all  its  equipment,  for  a  day" 
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THE   FIGHT  ON  THE   PLAINS   OF  ''ARABIA"  IN  PROGRESS 

Stage-management  of  a  high  order  is  necessary  in  order  to  deploy  two  bodies  of  troops  before  a  camera  in  such 

a  way  as  to  produce  the  illusion  of  war 


THE   COMPANY    (  BRITISH   SOLDIERS   AND    ARAB   HORSEMEN)  LEAVENG   FOR  "THE  FIELD 
OF   BATTEL",   ACCOMPANIED   BY   A   BATTERY   OF   CAMERAS 
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at  the  Atlanta  Exposition  in  1895. 
^Motion-pictures  appeared  as  part  of  a 
theatrical  programme  in  a  Xew  York 
music-hall  in  April,  1896.  and  the  first 
continuous  exhibition  was  given  by  a 
French  firm  in  the  same  city  during  the 
summer  of  that  year.  Eft'orts  to  give 
continuous  exhibitions  between  1897  and 
1899  met  with  indift'erent  success.  The 
flickering  of  the  Hght  in  the  pictures  was 
bhnding;   and   the   noise   of   the   machine 


with  it  added   many   more   thousands   to 
the  audiences  at  the  picture-shows. 

The  year  1908  was  one  of  phenomenal 
growth  in  the  amusement.  With  the 
beginning  of  1909  there  were  io,t>oo  shows 
and  a  daily  attendance  of  3,000,000  peo- 
ple. The  estimated  expenditure  by  spec- 
tators was  S5 7.500.000  a  year.  A  canvass, 
made  about  that  time,  of  the  number  of 
shows  and  the  estimated  seating-capacity 
in    nine    large    American    cities    showed 


SCENIC   ARTISTS   ARR.\XGIXG   THE  BACKGROUND    FOR   A   REHEARSAL 


resembled  that  made  by  a  decrepit  auto- 
mobile. Little  by  Kttle  these  defects  were 
overcome.  The  moving-picture  became 
a  recognized  amusement. 

''Store  shows''  sprang  up  like  mush- 
rooms, their  number  increasing  with  a 
rapidity  almost  magical.  Sensational 
melodramas  were  driven  out  of  existence 
for  a  time,  and  the  stages  that  had  been 
devoted  to  them  were  given  over  to  the 
pictures.  The  financial  depression  of 
1907-08   and   the   thin  purses   that  went 


an  average 


of  one  seat  for  every  7,622 
persons. 

Yesterday  4,000,000  Americans  ^^sited 
13.000  picture-shows.  They  do  so  every 
day.  One  man.  woman,  or  child  in 
twenty- thee,  every  afternoon  or  evening, 
visits  a  cinematograph.  They  pay  an 
average  of  seven  cents  each,  or  more  than 
S102.000.000    a    year. 

The  moving-picture  shows  have  driven 
theatrical  performances  from  1,400  play- 
houses and  claim  a  patronage  three  times 
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MR.  ROOSEVELT  IN  AFRICA 
One  of  a  set  that  is  said  to  have  cost  $10,000 

as  great  as  that  of  the  other  theatres. 
Taken  altogether,  the  play-houses  devoted 
to  motion-pictures  seat  at  once  1,350,000 
persons.  Some  of  these  "picture-show" 
houses  are  mere  store-rooms,  representing 
an  investment  of  only  $500,  but  an  invest- 
ment of  a  quarter  or  a  half-milhon  dollars 
is  not  unusual  in  moving-picture  theatres 


of  a  big  city.  About  $100,000,000  is 
invested  in  the  business.  Last  year 
$18,000,000  worth  of  motion-films  were 
sold.  These  vast  sums  come  back  in 
dimes  and  nickels. 

Hardly  less  remarkable  was  the  business 
growth  of  the  enterprise.  It  took  eleven 
years  of  Htigation  to  establish  Mr.  Edison's 
patent  rights.  In  the  meantime  many 
were  the  infringements.  The  ''inde- 
pendents," or  unlicensed  showmen,  con- 
tended that  a  man  named  Greene  and  not 
Mr.  Edison  was  the  real  inventor  of  the 
apparatus  which  made  continuous  photo- 
graphs possible.  It  was  three  years  ago 
that  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  finally  decided  in  Mr.  Edison's 
favor.  Then  the  leading  manufacturers 
combined  interests,  organizing  the  Motion- 
Picture  Patents  Company  as  a  holding 
corporation.  Ten  of  the  leading  makers 
of  films  went  into  it  under  Hcense  to 
use  the  Edison  patents.  The  fees  now 
going  to  Mr.  Edison  are  estimated  at 
anywhere  from  $8,000  to  $15,000  a 
week. 


THE  ELABORATK  REHEARSAL  IN  PARTS  OF  THE  EXECUTION  OF  CHARLOTTE  CORDAY 
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One  of  the  most  indefatigable  of  the 
ten  Edison  firms  is  that  of  Pathe  Freres, 
which  controls  the  French  market  and  has 
picture  factories  in  eight  other  countries, 
selUng  their  films  through  thirty-one 
agents,  at  points  as  widely  separated  as 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Calcutta,  Moscow  and 
Tokio. 

HOW    MOTION-PICTURES    ARE    MADE 

The  manufacture  of  films  has  created 
a  new  profession  whose  proportions  are 
undreamed  of  by  the  public  —  the  busi- 
ness of  enacting  plays  before  the  camera. 
For  this  business,  studios  and  stages  as 
elaborate  as  those  in  a  pretentious  city 
theatre  have  been  established.  A  visit 
to  one  of  these  disclosed  what  the  in- 
dustry has  grown  to  be. 

The  plant  has  a  stage  sixty  feet  wide  and 
forty  feet  deep  —  approximately  that  of 
a  large  theatre.  It  is  entirely  enclosed 
in  glass.  Daylight  is  supplemented  by 
forty-two  hanging  and  standing  electric- 


A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  RAIL 


A  DOMESTIC   DR.\MA  IX   THE  CORNER,  WITH  A   S^IALL    BUT  IMPORTANT  AUDIENCE  OF 

CAMERA-MEN    AND    ELECTRICIANS 
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(I)    THE  SEPARATION  OF  THE  LOVERS 


(4)     THE  BABY  DIES  OF  STARVATION 


(2)    ALESSANDRO  SEES  HIS  VILLAGE  DESOLATE 


(5)     THE  BURIAL  OF  THE  BABY 


(3)     AWAITING  ALESSANDRO'S  RETURN 


(6)     THE  BURIAL  OF  ALESSANDRO 


THE   STORY  OF   "H.  H.'s"   RAMONA 
From  a  biograph  series  made  in  Ventura  County,  California,  the  scene  of  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  novel 

lamps,     affording     82,000     candle-power,  is    painted    in    black,    white,    and    gray 

Under  the  stage  is  a  tank  filled  with  water  to  obtain   sharply   defined   outlines.      In 

for  aquatic  scenes.     As   the   cameras  re-  adjoining   wings    are   dressing-rooms    for 

cord  no  color-values,   all  of  the   scenery  the    performers,     and     also     laboratories 
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A  FEW   OF   THE  4,000,000  AIVIERICANS   WHO   DAILY  ATTEND  THE  MOTION-PICTURE   SHOWS 


PliotOj^rai  hb  liy  Br^wn  Bros. 

EMPTY  BABY-BUGGIES  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  t? 

The  picture-show  is  one  of  the  few  forms  of  public  entertainment  that  are  ahvays  open  to  mothers  who  must 

look  after  their  own  children  i 
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where  scores  of  women  work  on  films 
valued,  in  America  alone,  at  $9,000,000 
a  year. 

Day  afterday  and  often  far  into  the  night 
these  studios  resound  with  the  labors  of 
a  hundred  denizens  of  this  shadow^- world. 
To  furnish  a  background  for  a  few  moments 
of  pantomime,  skilled  scene-painters  trans- 
port one  to  the  Rhine  in  the  days  of  Elsie 
of  Brabant  or  to  the  interior  of  a  metro- 
poKtan  fiat.  A  sheet  and  a  few  dollars' 
worth  of  wires  and  pulleys  fastened  to  a 


graph,  to  which  motion-pictures   will    be 
iitted. 

The  performers  are  professional  actors, 
usually  appearing  incognito  but  sometimes 
advertised  in  programmes  like  those  of 
regular  theatres.  Fragmentary  as  their 
scenes  are,  they  are  rehearsed  before 
performance  as  carefully  as  if  for  spoken 
drama.  Acrobats  are  hired  for  the  fan- 
tastic scenes,  such  as  that  shown  on  a 
recent  film  of  a  clown  hanging  head- 
dowmward  from  a  window,  or  on  another 


"  AN  ALLIGATOR  ASTRAY  IN  PARIS  " 
French  actors  posing  for  a  series  of  comic  motion-pictures 


wooden  frame  combine  to  give  spectators 
all  the  thrills  of  aerial  flight.  In  the 
property-room  of  the  studio  is  a  museum 
of  armor  and  historical  costumes  ranging 
from  the  days  of  the  Crusaders  to  those 
of  Sir  Peter 'Teazle. 

A  battery  of  cameras  and  lamps  and  the 
gaze  of  half  a  dozen  workmen  are  focussed 
on  a  corner  where  a  tender  love-scene  is 
being  enacted,  perhaps.  In  another  part  of 
the  building,  a  band  and  a  chorus  of  singers 
prepare  a  scene  from  an  opera  for  a  phono- 


depicting  a  ludicrous  fall  from  a  belfry. 
One  hundred  performers  is  not  an  unusual 
number.  The  execution  of  Charlotte  Cor- 
day,  for  instance,  was  carried  out  with  all 
the  detail  of  a  great  historical  painting. 
In  the  French  pictures  the  pantomime  by 
the  crowds  is  often  of  an  artistic  stand- 
ard worthy  of  more  ambitious  stages. 


ON  THE  WORLD  S 


'' BATTLE-FIELDS  " 


The  excitement  and  humor  of  picture- 
making,  howTver,  are  in  the  open,  where 
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fields,  mountains,  and  even  railroads  are 
required  for  the  mise-en-scene.  The  back- 
ground for  ''the  storming  of  San  Juan" 
in  the  Cuban  War,  for  example,  was  a 
hillside  in  the  Orange  ]\Iountains,  New 
Jersey.  A  deserted  mansion  became  a 
burning  boarding-school  from  which  the 
occupants  (otherwise  professional  actors) 
fled,  panic-stricken,  amid  clouds  of  smoke 
from  improvised  braziers.  "The  Great 
Train  Robbery"  was  photographed  near 


A  performance  of  a  typical  ''battle- 
scene"  was  held  in  a  secluded  meadow 
near  New  York  City.  The  act  represented 
an  encounter  of  Bedouins  and  British 
troops  on  a  plain  in  Arabia.  When  the 
company  —  all  in  costume  —  the  stage- 
managers,  property-men,  and  photog- 
raphers, with  their  wagon-load  of  appa- 
ratus, started  for  the  "battle-field"  in  the 
early  morning,  it  reminded  one  of  a  circus 
cavalcade  preparing  for  a  village  procession. 


WOMEN  AT  WORK  IX  A  FIL:M  LABORATORY 
Last  year  $9,000,000  worth  of  films  were  sold  in  the  United  States  alone 


Paterson,  N.  J.  A  battery  of  National 
Guardsmen  was  recently  impressed  into 
service  for  a  display  of  cannonading.  A 
French  oarsman  steered  his  boat  over  a 
dam  at  the  peril  of  his  Hfe  to  give  a  real- 
istic glimpse  of  his  misfortunes  during 
"his  first  row."  To  obtain  a  picture  of 
a  railroad  engineer  and  his  sweetheart 
(who  afterward  saved  him  from  train 
robbers)  necessitated  the  leasing  of  a 
small  railroad  near  New  York  City,  with 
all  its  equipment,  for  a  day. 


Reaching  the  "battle-field,"  hours  were 
spent  in  setting  up  the  cameras  and  in- 
structing the  mounted  performers  in  their 
evolutions.  The  idea  was  to  show  each 
side  in  review  and  then  bring  them  to- 
gether in  conflict.  It  was  not  like  "the 
real  thing,"  of  course.  The  cavalcade 
would  be  suddenly  halted  for  hurried 
directions  by  the  manager.  Once  the 
leading  horses  in  the  review  balked  as  they 
passed  the  fluttering  shutter  of  the  camera, 
creating  an  impression  of  peaceful  repose 
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quite  unlike  that  intended.    This  scene  had  There  seems  to  be  no  hmitation  to  the 

to  be  rehearsed  again  and  again.  Yet,  when  range  of  subjects.     At  first  the  spectators 

all  was  ready,  the  view  recorded  by  the  cam-  were  content  with  motion  merely  as  such 

era  was  one  of  exciting  martial  animation.  —  a  view  of   a   famihar   street  with  its 

THE  HIGH  COST  OF  PRODUCTION  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  domestic  scene  based  on  com- 
monplaces.    The  men  who  contrived  the 

In  an  industry  so  vast  as  this  has  grown  pictures  had  no  special  training  for  such 
to  be,  no  land  is  too  distant,  no  labor  or  work  and  no  unusual  powers  of  invention, 
expense  too  great,  in  the  effort  to  satisfy  The  episodes  or  tricks  originated  among 
the  thirst  of  spectators  for  novelties  and  the  attaches  of  the  studios.  But  the  de- 
thrills.  A  Chicago  manufacturer,  map-  mands  of  the  spectators  quickly  grew  by 
ping  out  a  supposititious  adventure  in  an  what  they  fed  on.  The  thrill  of  to-day 
African  jungle,  spent  $10,000  (and  even  will  seem  trite  to-morrow  and  pass  to 
went  to  the  length  of  Hon-killing)  to  ob-  the  limbo  of  discarded  things  the  next 
tain  his  pictures.  ^  As  much  more  was  week.  So  the  news-events  and  scenes  from 
spent  to  obtain  views  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  foreign  lands  were  exploited.  The  manu- 
on  his  African  hunting-trip.  The  Edison  facturers  resorted  to  trick-pictures,  all 
Company  sent  an  automobile  over  the  more  or  less  childish, 
precipitous  Palisades  near  New  York  to 

obtain  a  picture  of  an  explosion  and  wreck.  ^^^  tricks  of  the  trade 
The  staging  of  the  ''Life  of  Christ"  is  These  tricks  are  based  on  a  simple  me- 
said  to  have  cost  as  much  as  $10,000.  chanical  expedient.  One  of  the  most 
The  films  are  3,114  feet  long.  They  important  improvements  in  moving-pic- 
comprise  thirty-nine  series  of  pictures  ture  cameras  and  lanterns,  not  generally 
in  four  parts  —  ''Birth,"  "Childhood,"  known,  is  a  shutter  closing  between  the 
"Miracles,"  and  "Passion  and  Death."  exposure  of  each  picture  on  the  film  and 
An  American  dealer  is  said  to  have  realized  each  reflection  on  a  screen,  thus  prevent- 
$150,000  from  the  films,  which  were  ing  the  flickering  which  was  so  offensive 
leased  largely  by  religious  societies.  in   the   earlier   exhibitions.     The   makers 

Usually,    however,    the    films    are    not  of    moving-pictures    realized    that    while 

costly.     A  modern  motion-picture  film  is  this   shutter   was   closed   in   making   the 

often   1,000  feet  in  length.     The  photo-  photographs  the  scene  could  be  changed, 

graphs  —  one  inch  wide  and  seven-eighths  objects   removed   or  inserted,   and  poses 

of  an  inch  deep  —  average  from   14,000  altered  at  will. 

to  16,000  to  a  film.  They  are  passed  The  trick-film,  thus  evolved,  resulted  in 
through  the  lanterns  at  the  rate  of  from  almost  endless  variations.  A  prestidigi- 
sixty  to  seventy-five  a  minute.  A  short,  tator  of  Paris,  Mahes  by  name,  brought 
simple  picture  means  an  outlay  of  at  least  to  the  motion-picture  all  the  devices  of 
$650.  The  more  elaborate  stories  that  modern  magic.  By  changing  the  group- 
require  landscapes,  horses,  and  crowds  ings  between  the  exposures,  skeletons 
cannot  be  made  for  less  than  $2,500.  The  danced  and  furniture  was  moved  hither 
films  sell  for  thirteen  cents  a  foot,  or  $130  and  thither;  with  patience  and  slight 
for  the  longest.  Every  week-day  four  of  changes  in  position  between  each  picture, 
the  licensed  manufacturers  release  a  pic-  dolls,  "Teddy  bears,"  and  other  toys 
ture  —  except  on  Tuesdays,  when  three  were  given  the  semblance  of  action, 
are  released.  Eighty  copies  of  each  film  The  devices  are  still  employed,  but 
are  prepared  and  sent  to  rental  exchanges,  merely  as  a  detail  of  stage  management 
which  scatter  them  over  the  country,  rather  than  as  a  theme.  Dummy  figures 
The  films  are  leased  when  new  at  $20  or  are  substituted,  for  example,  for  living 
$25  a  day.  From  these  fees,  the  prices  performers  at  the  moment  of  lynching,  a 
for  the  smallest  theatres  drop  to  $1  a  fall  from  a  cliff,  or  a  railroad  collision, 
day  for  the  oldest  films.  The  ten  manu-  By  a  trick  of  the  camera,  an  apparition 
facturers  using  the  Edison  patents  supply  of  his  Indian  sweetheart  appears  to  a 
1,840  of  these  films  a  week.  British  officer  during  the  siege  of  Detroit 
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in  1765.  A  visitor  in  a  haunted  house 
sees  creatures  of  awesome  aspect,  who 
step  into  place  while  the  shutter  of  the 
camera  is  closed. 

A  more  important  elaboration  was  the 
double  exposure.  This  consists  of  tak- 
ing two  sets  of  photographs,  one  over 
the  other,  on  the  same  tilm.  In  this  w^ay 
elaborate  '"visions"  have  been  evolved. 
The  battle  of  the  Serapis  and  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  has  been  produced  with 
a  sea-view  taken  from  the  ocean  and 
an  encounter  of  mimic  ships  contrived  in 
a  studio.  The  adventures  of  ''Alice  in 
Wonderland"  are  depicted  with  startling 
fidelity  by  combining  the  idea  of  substi- 
tution with  double  and  sometimes  triple 
exposures. 

WHO    WRITES    ^'tHE    PLOT"? 

When  the  manufacturers  turned  to 
historical  episodes  and  adaptations  of 
novels  and  short  stories,  they  found  an 
almost  unlimited  field,  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  moment.  Joseph  and  his 
brethren,  or  Moses  and  the  early  Christian 
martyrs,  move  across  the  screen  in  shadowy 
procession  with  Columbus,  the  Duke  de 
Guise,  Louis  XIV,  and  the  victims  of 
the  Inquisition.  Aladdin,  Cinderella,  and 
Puss-in-Boots  reveal  a  new,  visualized 
fairyland.  The  Magic  Flute  still  exerts 
its  charm,  though  silent.  Oedipus  and 
Rosalind  jostle  David  Copperfield;  Oliver 
Twist  follows  close  behind  with  Dora 
Thorne  and  Lena  Rivers.  It  has  become 
a  matter  of  course  for  a  spectator  at 
moving-picture  shows  to  see  within  a 
week  such  diverse  topics  as  the  stories 
of  Jephtha,  Mazeppa,  and  Admiral  Paul 
Jones,  an  adaptation  of  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land," views  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  races 
of  half-tamed  buffalo  in  Borneo. 

Ultimate  possibilities  in  this  direction 
are  suggested  by  an  announcement  re- 
cently made  in  Paris  that  a  French  film- 
maker had  engaged  some  of  the  lead- 
ing younger  dramatists  —  Alfred  Capus, 
Edmond  Rostand,  Jeanne  Richepin,  and 
Paul  Hervieu,  among  others  —  to  write 
plays  for  the  motion-picture  cameras. 
One  dramatist  was  said  to  be  engaged  on 
three  spectacles,  another  on  historical 
dramas,    and    so    on.     That    the    trained 


dramatist  is  likely  to  succeed  above  all 
others  is  evident  enough.  The  best  of 
the  moving-pictures  are  stories  told  in 
highly  concentrated  pantomime. 

In  this  country  the  adaptations  of 
novels  usually  follow  the  story  of  the 
novels  closely;  the  costumes  and  scenery 
are  reasonably  correct,  lest  discriminating 
spectators  see  violence  done  to  some 
favorite  story  and  lose  faith  in  such  ex- 
hibitions. 

Some  of  the  larger  American  manufac- 
turers have  standing  contracts  with  writers 
of  short  stories  to  use  one  of  their  tales 
for  a  motion-picture  every  two  or  three 
months.  The  fee  for  the  privilege  is 
usually  $100.  Some  of  the  studios,  tooy 
invite  synopses  of  stories  suitable  fo 
motion-pictures.  Those  received  by  th 
Edison  Company  average  150  every  week.; 
The  writer  is  paid  from  $25  to  $75  for  every^' 
scenario  accepted. 

TWO  "dramas"  to  one  comedy 


An  analysis  of  current  lists  of  motion- 
pictures  gives  a  good  idea  of  public  taste, . 
for  the  makers  of  films  naturally  make  the| 
sort  that  sell  best.  A  List  was  prepared^ 
of  100  pictures  seen  at  current  exhibitions 
or  announced  within  a  month  by  Ameri- 
can manufacturers.  Among  these,  drama 
outnumbered  comic  scenes  nearly  two  to 
one,  there  being  sixty-eight  dramas  and 
thirty-seven  comedies.  Although  there 
was  a  marked  partiality  for  cowboys  and 
scenes  from  frontier  life,  those  telhng  cf 
violent  crimes  were  relegated  to  second 
place.  In  the  sixty-eight  dramatic  pic- 
tures, there  were  seven  murders,  eight 
burglaries,  and  three  other  felonious  of- 
fences —  eighteen  films  dealing  with  crime, 
compared  with  fifty  dramas  lacking  such 
objectionable  features.  Crime  therefore 
entered  into  26.5  per  cent,  of  this  class. 

Next,  an  analysis  was  made  of  500  foreign 
films.  In  these  the  comedies  were  found 
to  be  much  superior  in  ideas  and  execu- 
tion to  those  of  native  make.  The 
travel-pictures  were  more  diversified,  and 
the  drama  was  more  lurid.  Fully  three- 
fifths  of  the  foreign  films  w^ere  fantastic 
or  comic,  only  one-fifth  were  dramatic; 
and  about  as  many  more  were  educational 
in   the  instructive  sense.     More  than  %t, 
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per  cent,  of  the  pictures  —  420,  to  be 
exact  —  could  serve  no  other  purpose  than 
amusement.  The  325  "  comics  "  dealt  with 
sports  or  the  feats  of  acrobats  or  were 
based  on  tricks,  fairy  tales,  dances,  and 
ballets.     Nine  were  obviously  vulgar. 

The  ninety  films  described  as  ''dra- 
matic" raised  the  question:  What  is 
drama,  as  the  makers  of  foreign  motion- 
pictures  see  it?  The  reply,  gathered 
from  an  analysis  of  the  pictures,  seems 
to  be  that  it  is  melodrama  —  and  violent 
melodrama  at  that.  There  was  a  modicum 
of  instruction  in  some  of  these  pictures, 
including  an  adaptation  of  ''Othello," 
views  of  the  polar  regions,  two  showing 
the  baneful  effects  of  drink,  and  themes 
dealing  with  Napoleon  and  Caesar  in 
Egypt.  But  in  the  ninety  stories  there 
were  twenty-three  murders,  fourteen  bur- 
glaries or  thefts,  and  twelve  other  examples 
of  felony  —  including  kidnapping,  smug- 
gling, counterfeiting,  and  suicide.  These 
deeds  of  violence  comprised  the  themes 
of  54  per  cent,  of  the  dramas.  Many 
of  them  recalled  the  "inevitable  triangle" 
of  French  drama.  Here  and  there  were 
acts  of  heroism,  or  episodes  showing  the 
beauty  of  forgiveness  and  the  gentle 
spirit  of  sacrifice  and  expiation. 

CENSORSHIP    NOT    SEVERE 

Thus,  in  ten  years,  the  moving-picture 
show  has  developed  from  a  commercial 
adventure  into  a  public  institution  — 
and  it  has  forced  itself  upon  public  atten- 
tion by  an  increasing  number  of  reports 
of  children  led  by  it  to  commit  crimes. 
So  the  People's  Institute  of  New  York, 
headed  by  the  late  Charles  Sprague  Smith 
and  Mr.  John  Collier,  its  educational 
secretary,  made  an  exhaustive  canvass  of 
the  moving-picture  shows.  The  investi- 
gation resulted  in  the  formation  (on  March 
26,  1909)  of  the  National  Board  of 
Censorship.  Its  object  was  to  improve 
motion-pictures  and  extend  their  use  as 
a  social  and  educational  force.  The  gen- 
eral committee  comprises  representatives 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  the  City  Vigilance 
League,  the  Ethical-Social  League  of 
New  York,  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 


the  League  for  PoHtical  Education, 
the  Public  Education  Association,  the 
Woman's  Municipal  League,  and  the 
New  York  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
The  actual  work  of  censoring  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  comprising  fourteen 
men  and  women.  Last  year  they  passed 
on  2,900  pictures  and  decided  that  900 
of  them  had  some  educational  value. 
Of  these,  14  per  cent,  were  considered 
pedagogical,  and  86  per  cent,  as  serious 
drama.  The  standard  of  censorship  has 
been  thus  defined: 

No  iron  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the 
judging  of  motion-pictures,  nor  does  the 
Committee  on  Censoring  assume  to  formulate 
such.  In  general,  scenes  depicting  crime  and 
vice  and  those  depending  upon  immorality 
or  suggestiveness  are  frowned  upon.  This 
does  not  imply  the  cutting  out  of  all  repre- 
sentations of  a  crime,  for  such  might  be  in- 
cidental to  an  entirely  proper  and  desirable 
story.  Crime  or  violence  for  its  own  sake, 
however,  indecency  or  immoral  suggestiveness 
are  not  permitted  to  pass.  The  Board  con- 
stantly bears  in  mind  that  pictures  may  be 
displayed  before  immature  persons.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Board  realizes  that  it  is  deal- 
ing with  a  business  and  that  this  business 
cannot  be  standardized  all  at  once. 

Qualifying  this  general  dictum,  the  Nat- 
ional Board  recognizes  the  moving  picture 
as  a  form  of  dramatic  art,  governed  by 
the  same  rules  in  dealing  with  life  and  its 
problems.  To  enforce  an  extreme  view 
and  forbid  all  pictures  showing  crime  or 
violence,  it  is  contended,  "would  prohibit 
practically  all  of  Shakespeare  and  the  other 
classics,  and  even  some  of  the  best  Biblical 
motion-pictures  that  have  been  made,  and 
would  likewise  make  impossible  such  his- 
torical pictures  as  the  "Life  of  Washing- 
ton." A  new  announcement  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  continues: 

"  Nor  is  it  possible  to  confine  motion-pic- 
tures to  those  themes  which  are  entirely 
proper  to  discuss  in  the  presence  of  children. 
Many  legitimate  themes  of  literature,  drama, 
and  general  interest  are  looked  upon  as  topics 
for  adults,  which  cannot  be  gone  into  exhaust- 
ively with  children.  It  is  unlikely  that  many 
children  either  understand  or  take  an  interest 
in  the  complex  problems  of  social  life  which  the 
theatre  and  likewise  the  motion-picture  some- 
times makes  use  of.     Large  as  is  the  number 
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of  children  who  attend  motion-picture  shows, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  audience  is 
adults.  Much  that  the  adults  receive  and  can 
heathfully  digest  simply  goes  over  the  heads 
of  the  children;  and  if  the  children  are 
defended  from  the  calculated  immoral  lessons 
and  from  excessive  scenes  of  horror  and 
violence  (and  from  a  too  large  proportion  of 
any  kind  of  violence),  much,  at  least,  has  been 
accomplished.  In  any  case,  the  child  is  sub- 
ject both  to  his  parents  and  to  the  local  laws, 
w^hich  in  many  cases  exclude  unaccompanied 
children  from  motion-picture  shows." 

The  limitation  of  the  National  Board  of 
Censorship  Hes  in  the  fact  that  it  is  purely 
cooperative  and  has  no  legal  status.  Its 
power  was  gained  at  first  from  an  agree- 
ment to  abide  by  its  decisions  made  by  the 
ten  manufacturers  under  the  Edison  pat- 
ents, controlling  90  per  cent,  of  the  films 
used  in  America.  Two  months  ago,  thir- 
teen '^  independent  "  manufacturers,  mak- 
ing most  of  the  other  films,  also  agreed  to 
abide  by  the  board's  decisions.  Thus  the 
censorship  is  practically  universal. 

TO    CHANGE    THE    CENSORSHIP 

The  National  Board,  organized  at  first 
to  censor  the  pictures  used  in  New  York 
City,  seeks  to  give  its  work  a  national 
significance  by  cooperating  with  similar 
organizations  and  civic  societies  in  other 
cities  and  by  supplying  information  and 
lists  of  pictures  that  have  been  approved. 
This  plan  and  the  legal  phases  of  the  cen- 
sorship are,  however,  still  in  a  formative 
stage.  Three  resolutions  are  pending  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  New  York 
at  this  writing,  for  instance,  to  place  some 
form  of  censorship  in  the  city  laws.  Two 
of  the  resolutions  —  one  for  a  committee  of 
three  aldermen  to  censor  films,  and  the 
other  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of 
censors  with  25  members  to  regulate  all 
amusements  —  are  opposed  by  the  civic 
societies  of  New  York  as  touching  only 
the  surface  of  the  subject.  These  societies 
approve  of  the  third  resolution,  which  em- 
powers the  mayor  to  appoint  a  commission 
of  nine  members  to  investigate  the  whole 
subject  and  suggest  a  remedy.  In  Chicago, 
moving-pictures  are  censored,  with  other 
public  amusements,  by  a  police  commis- 
sion. San  Francisco,  Boston,  and  several  of 


the  smaller  cities  have  censorships  with 
possibilities  rather  than  sweeping  authority. 

The  educational  value  of  the  moving- 
picture  show  is,  of  course,  apparent. 
The  representation  of  current  events 
brings  home  to  vast  audiences  of  people 
the  news  of  the  world.  Millions  have  wit- 
nessed the  passing  of  King  Edward  VII 's 
funeral  cortege.  Hardly  a  crowned  head, 
or  a  historical  event  of  the  last  three 
years  or  a  branch  of  human  ingenuity 
or  a  characteristic  landscape  in  any  land 
has   evaded    the   moving-picture   camera. 

The  X-ray  and  the  micro-photograph, 
also,  have  been  combined  withtheapparatus 
of  the  moving-picture  camera  to  show  the 
interior  of  the  human  body.  The  list 
of  such  motion-pictures  includes  no  less 
than  twelve  micro-kinetographs  dealing 
with  general  surgery,  and  forty-five  with 
insect  and  germ  life.  They  illustrate, 
among  other  things,  the  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  effects  of  beriberi  on 
the  natives  of  Borneo,  and  the  inroads 
of  the  African  sleeping-sickness  —  the 
last  by  showing  (as  though  through  a 
microscope)  the  blood  of  a  rat  (i)  in  health, 
(2)  inoculated  with  the  germ  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  (3)  as  affected  by  the  malady 
day  by  day  until  death. 

The  general  list  of  motion-picture  films 
classed  as  educational  comprises  nearly 
nine  hundred  titles.  They  cover  every 
branch  of  science,  the  arts,  archaeology, 
agriculture,  and  travel.  Among  them, 
to  name  but  a  few,  are  St,  on  the  applied 
sciences,  145  on  the  natural  sciences,  31 
on  aviation  and  ballooning,  24  on  fisheries, 
and  10 1  showing  farming  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

A  number  of  these  pictures  are  factors 
in  campaigns  against  disease.  For  ex- 
ample, a  film  has  just  been  made,  with 
the  aid  of  physicians  and  others  fighting 
tuberculosis,  to  show^  the  dangers  that 
lurk  in  unclean  milk.  A  physician  in 
Buffalo  is  urging  the  moving-picture  show 
as  a  channel  to  spread  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  same  disease,  along  with  its  preven- 
tion and  its  cure.  Charles  Urban,  an  Eng- 
lishman, recently  perfected  a  series  of 
micro  -  photographs  on  moving  -  picture 
films  showing  a  house-fly  (enlarged  to  th(i 
size  of  a  hen)  in  the  successive  stages  of 
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its  life,  making  clear  its  depredations  on  service.  Mr.  William  H.  Maxwell,  super- 
humanity.  This  series  is  being  used  by  intendent  of  schools  in  New  York  City, 
Mr.  Edward  Hatch,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  Daniel  and  various  altruistic  bodies  have  called 
D.  Jackson  in  a  campaign  against  flies  to  the  attention  of  teachers  and  clergy- 
as  carriers  of  disease.  men    the    value   of    history   and    science 

as    taught    to    children   by    such   means 

WIDER  FIELDS  OF  USEFULNESS  ^he  United  States  Government  recently 

Other    possibihties    in    more    abstruse  procured   several  sets  of  motion-pictures 

realms  are  suggested  by  a  statement  of  showing  the  allurements  of  life  in  the  Navy. 

Dr.  Max  Baff,  a  Fellow  in  Psychology  at  These  were  exhibited  in  recruiting  offices 

Clark  University.     He  described  recently  to  make   that  arm  of  the  service  more 

the  work  of  a  scientist  in  Buenos  Ayres  popular. 

on  a  combination  of  the  X-ray,  a  motion-  The   motion-picture   is   being   used   in 

picture   camera,    and   an   instrument   for  judicial  and  civil  life  for  even  more  valu- 

magnifying  the  neurons  of  the  brain  5,000  able  exhibitions.     In  a  court  trial  in  New 

times.     In  a  resulting  motion-picture,  the  York   City  last  July,    the   lawyers   of  a 

scientist  hopes  to  gain  new  opportunities  railroad  company  disproved  a  boy's  claim 

for  mental  research,  even  to  a  study  of  that  he  had  been  so  badly  injured  in  a 

the  processes  of  thought  and  the  measure-  fall  from  a  train  that  he  had  to  wear  a 

ment    and    analysis    of    mental    power,  brace  —  by    showing    motion-pictures    of 

Whatever  the  result  may  be,  this  experi-  the    boy    after     the    accident,    running, 

ment  may  lead   to    studies   of   the   brain  jumping,  and  playing  near  his  home  with- 

tissues  under  normal  and  abnormal  con-  out  the  brace.     A  manufacturing  company 

ditions.  has  used  the  motion-picture  to  advantage 

Equally    wonderful    and    suggestive    is  to  sell  its  machinery.     This  corporation 

a   moving-picture    camera    for    recording  gives  private   exhibitions   of   motion-pic- 

the  flight   of   insects,    recently   described  tures  to  customers  to  show  its  apparatus 

by   Dr.   George   Vitroux.     The   value   of  in  action.     The  influence  of  the  motion- 

this  invention  Hes  in  the  marvelous  speed  picture  in  labor  disputes  is  indicated  by 

with  which   the  pictures  may  be  made,  the  recent  action  of  the  Central  Union 

The  photographs  (each  .7874  of  an  inch  in  the  city  of  Washington.     The  organi- 

wide)   are  taken  at  the  rate  of  2,000  a  zation   has    started    a   general    campaign 

second,   on   a  film  moving   1,575   feet   a  against  the  exhibition  of  pictures  showing 

second.     The    essential    features    of    the  scenes  in  strikes,  claiming  that  they  put 

apparatus  (constructed  by  L.  Bull,  sub-  Labor  before   the  public  in  a  false  and 

Director  of  the  Marcy  Institute  in  France)  damaging  light.     A  recent  exhibition-drill 

are   the   electric   control   of   the   camera-  of  the  New  York  poHce  in  Central  Park 

shutter  and  a  disc  supplied  with  copper  was  transferred  to  a  moving-picture  film 

plates    in    contact    with    metal    brushes,  to   be    used    in    a  municipal    exhibition. 

With  these,  electric  sparks  are  produced  Last    autumn    the   Democrats    arranged 

and  they  supply  instantaneous  flashes  of  displays    of  Tammany   cartoons   in    300 

light.  moving-picture  theatres  in  New  York  City 

So     numerous     have     the     instructive  as  campaign  arguments, 

pictures  become   that   they  have   passed  Yet,  amazing  as  has  been  the  development 

beyond  the  theatres  and  ''nickeldromes"  of   the   kinetoscope,    Mr.   Edison's   ideals 

to    churches,   schools,   and    business   en-  are  not  yet  fully  realized.     He  first  con- 

terprises.     At   least   a   score   of   religious  ceived  a  machine  that  would  record  and 

organizations    in    New   York    City   have  repeat  moving  scenes  in  the  same  way  that 

lanterns    installed   in     the    lecture-rooms  his   newly  invented   phonograph   records 

of  their  churches  and  offer  weekly  exhibi-  and  repeats  sounds.     His   ultimate    con- 

I  tions    of    pictures.      The    clergyman    in  ception  was  the  merging  of  the  two  m- 

'  one    of     these     churches     has     included  ventions   in    the   kinetophone.     For    this 

motion-pictures   of   the   Passion   Play  at  instrument  the  sound  records  were  first 

Oberammergau  as  a  part  of  his  religious  made;  then  the  performers  rehearsed  their 
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visible  actions  to  fit  the  photograph. 
But  to  synchronize  the  two  accurately 
offered  almost  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties. The  vocalized  pictures  did  not 
prove  popular,  except  as  a  seven-days' 
wonder. 

Last  August  Mr.  Edison  gave,  at  his 
laboratory  in  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  an 
exhibition  of  his  next  improvement  on 
the  idea.  The  new  machine  recorded 
sound  and  action  at  the  same  time.  Those 
who  saw  the  exhibition,  however,  spoke 


of  it  with  some  disappointment.  The 
voices  lacked  individuality  and  expressive 
force,  they  said.  But  the  witnesses  ex- 
pected too  much,  for  last  summer's  demon- 
stration was  merely  experimental.  Mr. 
Edison  showed  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  at  least  recording  voice  and  visible 
act  in  exact  correspondence  and  absolute 
synchronism.  Refinement  is  yet  to  be 
achieved,  and  Mr.  Edison  has  announced 
that  another  year  must  be  spent  in  per- 
fecting the  device. 


CHAPTERS  FROM  MY  EXPERIENCE 


WHY    I    HAVE    xXEVER    HELD    OR    SOUGHT    A    GOVERNMENT   JOB  — MY  ACQUAINTANCE 

WITH  COLONEL  ROOSEVELT  AND   WHAT  I  HAVE    LEARNED   FROM 

HIM  — THE  DINNER  WITH  THE  PRESIDENT 

BY 


BOOKER    T.   WASHINGTON 


SOME  years  ago  —  and  not  so  very 
many,  either  —  I  think  that  I 
should  have  been  perfectly  safe 
in  saying  that  the  highest  ambition  of 
the  average  Negro  in  America  was  to 
hold  some  sort  of  office,  or  to  have  some 
sort  of  job  that  connected  him  with  the 
Government.  Just  to  be  able  to  live  ifi 
the  Capitol  City  was  a  sort  of  distinction, 
and  the  man  who  ran  an  elevator  or  merely 
washed  windows  in  Washington  (particu- 
larly if  the  windows  or  the  elevator 
belonged  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment) felt  that  he  was  in  some  way  superior 
to  a  man  who  cleaned  windows  or  ran 
an  elevator  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
He  felt  that  he  was  an  office-holder! 

There  has  been  a  great  change  in  this 
respect  in  recent  years.  Many  members 
of  my  race  have  learned  that,  in  the  long 
run,  they  can  earn  more  money  and  be 
of  more  service  to  the  community  in 
almost  any  other  position   than  that  of 


an  employee  or  office-holder  under  the 
Government.  I  know  of  a  number  of 
recent  cases  in  which  Negro  business- 
men have  refused  positions  of  honor  and 
trust  in  the  Government  service  because 
they  did  not  care  to  give  up  their  business- 
interests.  Notwithstanding,  the  city  of 
Washington  still  has  a  peculiar  attrac- 
tion and  even  fascination  for  the  average 
Negro. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  shared  that 
feeling  of  so  many  others  of  my  race.  I 
never  liked  the  atmosphere  of  Washing- 
ton. I  early  saw  that  it  was  impossible 
to  build  up  a  race  of  which  the  leaders 
were  spending  most  of  their  time,  thought, 
and  energy  in  trying  to  get  into  office,  or 
in  trying  to  stay  there  after  they  were  in. 
So,  for  the  greater  part  of  my  life,  I  have 
avoided  W^ashington;  and  even  now  I 
rarely  spend  a  day  in  that  city  which  I 
do  not  look  upon  as  a  day  practically 
thrown  away. 
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receive 


I  do  not  like  politics,  and  yet,  in  recent  assists    him.     As    bankers    they    ^ 

years,  I  have  had  some  experience  in  three  or  four  times  as  much  pay  aV  they 
pohtical  matters.  However,  no  man  who  received  from  the  post-ofhce.  The  bank 
is  interested  in  public  questions  of  any  is  patronized  by  both  white  and  colored 
kind  can  ever  entirely  escape  having  people,  and,  when  last  I  heard  of  it,  it 
something  to  do  with  poHtics,  no  matter  was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  As  presi- 
how  slight  or  by  what  name  it  is  called,  dent  of  a  Negro  bank,  Mr.  Cox  is  per- 
And,  in  fact,  it  was  just  because  it  was  forming  a  much  greater  service  to  the 
well-known  that  I  seek  no  poHtical  office  community  than  he  could  possibly  render 
and  would  accept  no  office  outside  of  an  as  postmaster.  There  are,  no  doubt,  a 
honorary  one,  that  such  connection  as  I  great  many  people  in  his  town  who  would 
have  had  with  poHtics  came  about.  be  able  to  fill  the  position  of  postmaster, 
One  thing  that  has  taught  me  to  dislike  but  there  are  very  few  who  could  start 
pontics  is  the  observation  that,  as  soon  and  successfully  carry  on  an  institution 
as  any  person  or  thing  becomes  the  subject  that  would  so  benefit  the  community  as  a 
of  political  discussion,  he  or  it  at  once  Negro  bank.  While  he  was  postmaster, 
assumes  in  the  pubKc  mind  an  importance  merely  because  his  office  was  a  political 
out  of  all^  proportion  to  real  merits,  one,  Mr.  Cox  occupied  for  some  time  the 
Time  and  time  again  I  have  seen  a  whole  attention  of  the  whole  state  of  Mississippi; 
community  (sometimes  a  whole  county  in  fact,  he  (or  rather  his  wife)  was  for  a 
or  state)  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  brief  space  almost  a  national  figure, 
of  excitement  over  the  appointment  of  Now  he  is  occupying  a  much  more  re- 
some  person  to  a  political  position  paying  munerative  and  important  position  in 
perhaps  not  more  than  $25  or  $50  a  month,  private  life,  but  I  do  not  think  that  he 
At  the  same  time  I  have  seen  individuals  has  attracted  attention  to  amount  to 
secure  important  positions  at  the  head  of  anything  outside  of  the  community  in 
a    manufacturing    house    or    receive    an  which  he  lives. 

appointment    to    some   important   educa-         The  effect  of  the  excitement  about  this 

tional   position   that   paid    three   or   four  case  has  been  greatly  to  exaggerate  the 

times  as  much  money  (or  perhaps  purchase  importance  of  holding  a  Government  posi- 

a  farm),   where  just   as   much   executive  tion.     The  average  Negro  naturally  feels 

I  ability    was    required,    without    arousing  that   there   must   be   some   special   value 

'public  attention  or  causing  comment  in  to  him  as  an  individual,  as  well  as  to  his 

the  newspapers.     I  have  also  seen  white  race,  in  holding  a  position  which  white 

men   and   colored   men   resign   important  people   don't  want  him   to  hold,   simply 

positions  in  private  life  where  they  were  because  he  is  a  Negro.     It  leads  him  to 

earning  much  more  than  they  could  get  believe  that  it  is  in  some  way  more  honora- 

under   the    Government,    simply   because  ble  or  respectable  to  work  for  the  Govern- 

of  the  false   and   mistaken  ideas   of   the  ment  as  an  official,  rather  than  for  the 

importance    which    they    attached    to    a  community    and    himself    as    a    private 

political  position.     All  this  has  given  me  citizen. 

a  distaste  for  pohtical  hfe.  Because  of  these  facts,  as  well  as  for 

In  Mississippi,  for  example,   a  colored  other  reasons,   I  have  never  sought  nor 

man  and  his  wife  had  charge,  a  few  years  accepted     a     political     position.     During 

ago,   of   a   post-office.     In   some   way   or  President    Roosevelt's   Administration,    I 

other  a  great  discussion  was   started  in  was  asked  to  go  as  a  Commissioner  of  the 

regard  to  this  case,  and  before  long  the  United  States  to  Liberia.     In  considering 

whole  community  was  in  a  state  of  ex-  whether  I  should  accept  this  position,  it 

citement    because    colored    people    held  was  urged  that,  because  of  the  work  that 

Lhat   position.     A    Httle    later    the    post-  I  had  already  done  in  this  country  for 

office  was  given  up  and  the  colored  man,  my   own  people   and   because   my   name 

Mr.  W.  W.  Cox,  started  a  bank  in  the  was  already  known  to  some  extent  to  the 

same  town.     At   the  present   time  he  is  people  of  Liberia,  I  was  the  person  best 

the  president  of  the  bank   and   his  wife  fitted    to    undertake    the   work    that    the 
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Government  wanted  done.  While  I  did 
not  like  the  job  and  could  ill  spare  the 
time  from  the  work  which  I  was  trying 
to  do  for  the  people  of  my  own  race  in 
America,  I  finally  decided  to  accept  the 
position.  I  was  very  happy,  however, 
when  President  Taft  kindly  decided  to 
relieve  me  from  the  necessity  of  making 
the  trip  and  allowed  my  secretary,  Mr. 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  to  go  to  Africa  in  my 
stead.  This  was  as  near  as  I  ever  came 
to  holding  a  Government  job.  But  there 
are  other  ways  of  getting  into  politics 
than  by  holding  office. 

In  the  case  of  the  average  man,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  as  soon  as  he  gets 
into  office  he  becomes  an  entirely  different 
man.  Some  men  change  for  the  better 
under  the  weight  of  responsibility;  others 
change  for  the  worse.  I  never  could 
understand  what  there  is  in  American 
politics  that  so  fatally  alters  the  character 
of  a  man.  I  have  known  men  who,  in 
their  private  fife  and  in  their  business, 
were  scrupulously  careful  to  keep  their 
word — men  who  would  never,  directly  or 
indirectly,  deceive  any  one  with  whom 
they  were  associated.  When  they  took 
political  office,  all  this  changed. 

I  once  asked  a  colored  hack-driver 
in  Washington  how  a  certain  colored  man 
whom  I  had  known  in  private  Kfe  (but 
who  was  holding  a  prominent  office) 
was  getting  on.  The  old  driver  had 
little  education  but  he  was  a  judge  of  men 
and  he  summed  up  the  case  in  this  way 

''Dere  is  one  things  about  Mr. 


you  can  always  depend  on  him."  The 
old  fellow  shook  his  head  and  laughed. 
Then  he  added:  ''If  he  tells  you  he's 
gwine  to  do  anything,  you  can  always  de- 
pend upon  it  that  he's  not  gwine  to  do  it." 
This  sort  of  change  that  comes  over 
people  after  they  get  office  is  not  confined, 
however,  to  the  Xegro  race.  Other  races 
seem  to  suft"er  in  the  same  way.  I  have 
seen  men  w^ho  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life  were  cool  and  level-headed  grow 
suspicious  and  jealous,  give  up  interest 
in  everything,  neglect  their  business, 
sometimes  even  neglect  their  families; 
they  seemed  to  lose  their  mental  and 
moral  balance  as  soon  as  they  started 
out  in  quest  of  an  office. 


I  have  watched  these  men  after  the 
political  microbe  attacked  them,  and  I 
know  all  the  s>Tnptoms  of  the  disease  that 
follows.  They  usually  begin  by  carefully 
studying  the  daily  newspapers.  They 
attach  great  importance  to  the  slightest 
thing  that  is  said  (or  not  said)  by  persons 
who  they  believe  have  political  influence 
or  authority.  These  men  (the  jnen  who 
dispense  the  offices)  soon  come  to  assume 
an  enormous  importance  in  the  minds  of 
office-seekers.  They  watch  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  political  leaders  with  the 
greatest  anxiety,  and  study  every  chance 
word  that  they  let  drop,  as  if  it  had  some 
dark  and  awful  significance.  Then, 
when  they  get  a  Kttle  farther  along,  the 
office-seekers  will,  perhaps,  be  found  tramp- 
ing the  streets,  getting  signatures  of  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry  as  a  guarantee  that  they 
are  best  quahfied  to  fill  some  office  that 
they  have  in  view. 

I  remember  the  case  of  a  white  man  who 
lived  in  Alabama  when  President  McKin- 
ley  was  first  elected.  This  man  gave  up 
his  business  and  went  to  W^ashington 
with  a  full  determination  to  secure  a 
place  in  the  President's  Cabinet.  He 
wrote  me  regularly  concerning  his  pros- 
pects. After  President  McKinley  had 
filled  all  the  places  in  his  Cabinet,  the 
same  individual  applied  for  a  foreign 
ambassadorship;  failing  in  that,  he  ap- 
plied for  an  auditorship  in  one  of  the  De- 
partments; failing  in  that,  he  tried  to 
get  a  clerkship  in  Washington;  failing 
in  that,  he  finally  wrote  to  me  (and  to  a 
number  of  other  acquaintances  in  Ala- 
bama) and  asked  me  to  lend  him  enough 
money  to  defray  his  traveling  expenses 
back    to    Alabama. 

Of  course,  not  all  men  who  go  into 
politics  are  affected  in  the  way  that  I  have 
described.  Let  me  add  that  I  have  known 
many  public  men  and  have  studied  them 
carefully,  but  the  best  and  highest  ex- 
ample of  a  man  that  was  the  same  in 
political  office  that  he  was  in  private 
life  is  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt.  He 
is  not  the  only  example,  but  he  is  the 
most  conspicuous  one  in  this  respect 
that  I  have  ever  known. 

I  was  thrown,  comparatively  early  in 
my    career,    into    contact    with    Colonel 
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Roosevelt.     He  was  just  the  sort  of  man  once  wins  his  confidence,  he  stands  by  that 

to  whom  any  one  who  was  trying  to  do  man.     One  always  knows  where  to  find 

work  of  any  kmd  for  the  improvement  him  —  and  that,  in  my  opinion   accounts 

of  any  race  or  type  of  humanity  would  to  a  large  degree  for  his  immense  popu- 

naturally    go    for    advice    and    help.     I  larity.     His     friend,    particularly     if    he 

have  seen  him  and  been  in  close  contact  happens  to  be  holding  a  public  position 

with    him    under    many    circumstances,  may    become    very    unpopular    with    the 

One  thing  that  has  impressed  me  most  pubHc,    but   unless   that   friend   has   dis- 

about  him  is  that  I  have  never  known  graced  himself,  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  always 

him  to  overlook  or  forget  a  single  promise;  stand  by  him,  and  is  not  afraid  or  ashamed 

in  fact,  he  seems  to  forget  nothing,  not  to    do    so.     In    the   long   run   the   world 

even  the  most  trivial  incidents.     I  found  respects  a  man  who  has  the  courage  to 

him  the  same  when  he  was  President  that  stand  by  his  friends,   whether  in  public 

he  was  as  a  private  citizen,  or  as  Governor  or   private   life,    and   Mr.    Roosevelt   has 

of   New   York,    or    as    Vice-President    of  frequently    gained    popularity    by    doing 

the^  United   States.     In  fact,   I  have   no  things  that  more  discreet  politicians  would 

hesitation  in  saying  that  I  consider  him  have  been  afraid  to  do. 

the  highest  type  of  all-round  man  that  I  I    first    became    acquainted    with    Mr. 

have  ever  met.  Roosevelt  through  correspondence.     Later, 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  about  in  one  of  my  talks  with  him  —  and  this 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  both  in  private  and  public  was  at  a  time  when  there  seemed  httle 
life,  is  his  frankness.  I  have  been  often  chance  of  his  ever  becoming  President, 
amazed  at  the  absolute  directness  and  for  it  was  before  he  had  even  been  men- 
candor  of  his  speech.  He  does  not  seem  tioned  for  that  position  —  he  stated  to 
to  know  how  to  hide  anything.  In  me  in  the  frankest  manner  that  some 
fact,  he  seerns  to  think  aloud.  Many  day  he  would  like  to  be  President  of  the 
people  have  referred  to  him  as  being  United  States.  The  average  man,  under 
impulsive  and  as  acting  without  due  such  circumstances,  would  not  have 
consideration.  From  what  I  have  seen  thought  aloud.  If  he  believed  that  there 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  this  regard,  I  have  was  a  remote  opportunity  of  gaining 
reached  the  conclusion  that  what  people  the  Presidency,  he  would  have  said  that 
describe  as  impulsiveness  in  him  is  nothing  he  was  not  seeking  the  office;  that  his 
else  but  quickness  of  thought.  While  friends  were  thrusting  it  on  him;  that 
other  people  are  thinking  around  a  ques-  he  did  not  have  the  ability  to  be  Presi- 
tion,  he  thinks  through  it.  He  reaches  dent,  and  so  forth.  Not  so  with  Colonel 
his  conclusions  while  other  people  are  Roosevelt.  He  spoke  out,  as  is  his 
considering  the  preliminaries.  He  cuts  custom,  that  which  was  in  his  mind, 
across  the  field,  as  it  were,  in  his  methods  Even  then,  many  years  before  he  attained 
of  thinking.  It  is  true  that  in  doing  so  his  ambition,  he  began  to  outline  to 
he  often  takes  great  chances  and  risks  much,  me  how  he  wanted  to  help  not  only  the 
But  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  a  man  who  never  Negro  but  the  whole  South,  should 
shrinks  from  taking  chances  when  it  is  he  ever  become  President.  I  question 
necessary  to  take  them.  I  remember  whether  any  man  ever  went  into  the 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  it  seemed  to  Presidency  with  a  more  sincere  desire 
me  that  he  had  risked  a  great  deal  in  to  be  of  real  service  to  the  South  than  Mr. 
pursuing  a  certain  line  of  action,  I  sug-  Roosevelt  did. 

gested  to  him  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  That  incident  will  indicate  one  of  the 

had  taken  a  great  chance.  reasons    why    Mr.     Roosevelt    succeeds. 

''One  never  wins  a  battle,"  he  replied,  He  not  only  thinks  quickly,  but  he  plans 

''unless  he  takes  some  risks."  and  thinks  a  long  distance  ahead.     If  he 

Another      characteristic      of      Colonel  has   an  important  state  paper   to  write, 

Roosevelt,  as  compared  with  many  other  or    an    important    magazine    article    or 

prominent  men  in  public  life,  is  that  he  speech    to   prepare,    I   have   known   him 

rarely  forgets  or  forsakes  a  friend.   If  a  man  to  prepare  it  six  or  eight  months  ahead. 
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The  result  is  that  he  is  at  all  times  master 
of  himself  and  of  his  surroundings.  He 
does  not  let  his  work  push  him;  he 
pushes  his  work. 

Practically  everything  that  he  tried 
to  do  for  the  South  while  he  was  President 
was  outlined  in  conversations  to  me  many 
years  before  it  became  known  to  most 
people  that  he  had  the  sHghtest  chance 
of  becoming  President.  What  he  did 
was  not  a  matter  of  impulse  but  the  result 
of  carefully  matured  plans. 

An  incident  which  occurred  immediately 
after  he  became  President  will  illustrate 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  Roosevelt's  mind 
works  upon  a  public  problem.  After 
the  death  of  President  McKinley,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him,  written  in  his 
own  hand,  on  the  very  day  that  he  took 
the  oath  of  office  at  Buffalo,  as  President 
—  or  w^as  it  the  day  following?  —  in 
which  he  asked  me  to  meet  him  in  Wash- 
ington. He  wanted  to  talk  over  with 
me  the  plans  for  helping  the  South  that 
we  had  discussed  years  before.  This 
plan  had  lain  matured  in  his  mind  for 
months  and  years  and,  as  soon  as  the 
opportunity    came,    he    acted    upon    it. 

When  I  received  this  letter  from  IMr. 
Roosevelt,  asking  me  to  meet  him  in 
Washington,  I  confess  that  it  caused  me 
some  grave  misgivings.  I  felt  that  I 
must  consider  seriously  the  question 
whether  I  should  allow  myself  to  be  drawn 
into  a  kind  of  activity  that  I  had  defi- 
nitely determined  to  keep  away  from. 
But  here  was  a  letter  which  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  could  not  lightly  put  aside,  no 
matter  what  my  personal  wishes  or 
feelings  might  be.  Shortly  after  Mr. 
Roosevelt  became  established  in  the  White 
House,  I  went  there  to  see  him  and  we 
spent  the  greater  part  of  an  evening  in 
talk  concerning  the  South.  In  this  con- 
versation he  emphasized  two  points  in 
particular:  First,  he  said  that  w^herever 
he  appointed  a  white  man  to  office  in 
the  South,  he  w^ished  him  to  be  the  very 
highest  type  of  native  Southern  white 
man  —  one  in  whom  the  whole  country 
had  faith.  He  repeated  and  emphasized 
his  determination  to  apppoint  such  a  t}pe 
of  man  regardless  of  poHtical  influences 
or  pohtical  consequences. 


Then  he  stated  to  me,  quite  frankly, 
that  he  did  not  propose  to  appoint  a 
large  number  of  colored  people  to  office 
in  any  part  of  the  South,  but  that  he  did 
propose  to  do  two  things  which  had  not 
been  done  before  that  time  —  at  least  not 
to  the  extent  and  with  the  definite  pur- 
pose that  he  had  in  mind.  Wherever  he  did 
appoint  a  colored  man  to  office  in  the 
South,  he  said  that  he  wanted  him  to  be 
not  only  a  man  of  ability  but  of  character 
—  a  man  who  had  the  confidence  of  his 
white  and  colored  neighbors.  He  did 
not  propose  to  appyoint  a  colored  man  to 
office  simply  for  the  purpose  of  temporary 
political  expediency.  He  added  that,  while 
he  proposed  to  appoint  fewer  colored  men 
to  office  in  the  South,  he  proposed  to 
put  a  certain  number  of  colored  men  of 
high  character  and  ability  in  office  in 
the  Northern  States.  He  said  that  he 
had  never  been  able  to  see  any  good 
reason  why  colored  men  should  be  put 
in  office  in  the  Southern  States  and  not 
in  the  North  as  well. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  before  Mr.  Roose- 
velt became  President,  not  a  single  colored 
man  had  ever  been  appointed,  so  far  as 
I  know,  to  a  Federal  office  in  any  Northern 
state.  Mr.  Roosevelt  determined  to  set 
the  example  by  placing  a  colored  man 
in  a  high  office  in  'his  own  home  city, 
so  that  the  country  might  see  that  he 
did  not  want  other  parts  of  the  country' 
to  accept  that  which  he  himself  was  not 
willing  to  receive.  Some  months  after- 
ward, as  a  result  of  this  policy,  the  Hon. 
Charles  W.  Anderson  was  made  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Second 
District  of  Nev/  York.  This  is  the  dis- 
trict in  which  Wall  Street  is  located  and 
the  district  that  receives,  perhaps,  more 
revenue  than  any  other  in  the  United 
States.  Later  on,  Mr.  Roosevelt  ap- 
pointed other  colored  men  to  high  office 
in  the  North  and  West,  but  I  think  that 
any  one  who  examines  into  the  individual 
quahfications  of  the  colored  men  ap- 
pointed to  office  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  will 
find,  in  each  case,  that  they  were  what 
he  insisted  that  they  should  be  —  men  of 
superior  ability  and  of  superior  character. 

President  Taf t  happily  has  followed  the 
same  policy.     He  has  appointed  White- 
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field  McKinlay,    of   Washington,  to    the  ment  from  people  of  all  classes  than  was 

collectorship  of  the  port  of  Georgetown,  a  true    of    this   one. 

position  which  has  never  heretofore  been  During  the  fall  of  1 901,  while  I  was  mak- 

held  by  a  black  man.     He  has  designated  ing  a  tour  of  Mississippi,  I  received  word  to 

J.  C.  Napier,  cashier  of  the  One-Cent  Sav-  the  effect  that  the  President  would  Hke 

ings  Bank  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  serve  as  to  have  a  conference  with  me,  as  soon  as 

Register  of   the   United  States  Treasury;  it   was   convenient,    concerning   some   in- 

and  he  has  recently  announced  the  appoint-  portant  matters.    With  a  friend,  who  was 

ment    of    William     H.    Lewis,    Assistant  traveling    with    me,     I    discussed    very 

United  States  District-Attorney,  Boston,  seriously  the  question  whether,  with  the 

Mass.,  to  the  highest  appointive  position  responsibilities   I   already   had,    I   should 

ever  held  by  a  black  man  under  the  Fed-  take    on    others.     After    considering    the 

eral  Government,  namely,   to   a  place  as  matter  carefully,  we  decided  that  the  only 

Assistant  Attorney-General  of  the  United  policy    to   pursue   was    to   face    the   new 

States.  responsibilities    as    they    arose,    because 

Back  of    their   desire    to  improve    the  new    responsibilities    bring    new    oppor- 

public  service,  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Taft  tunities  for  usefulness  of  which  I  ought 

had   another   purpose    in    appointing    to  to  take  advantage  in  the  interest  of  my 

office  the  kind  of  colored    people   that  I  race.     I  was  the  more  disposed  to  feel  that 

have    named.     They  have  said  that  they  this  was  a  duty,  because  Mr.  Roosevelt 

desire  the  persons  appointed   by  them  to  was    proposing    to    carry    out    the    very 

be  men  of  the  highest  character  in  order  policies  which  I  had  advocated  ever  since 

that   the   younger  generation    of    colored  I  began  work  in  Alabama.     Imrnediately 

people  might  see  that  men  of  conspicuous  after  finishing  my  work  in  Mississippi  I 

ability  and  conspicuous  purity  of  character  went    to    Washington.     I    arrived    there 

are  recognized  in  poHtics,  as  in  other  walks  in  the  afternoon  and  went  to  the  house 

of  life.     They  have  hoped  that  such  recog-  of    a    friend,    Mr.    Whitefield    McKinlay, 

nition  might  lead  other  colored  people  to  with  whom  I  was  expected  to  stop  during 

strive  to  attain  a  high  reputation.  my   stay   in   Washington. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  apply  this  rule  This  trip  to  Washington  brings  me  to  a 

to    the    appointments    of    colored    people  matter  which  I  have  hitherto  constantly 

alone.     He    beHeved    that    he    could    not  refused  to  discuss  in  print  or  in  pubHc, 

only  greatly   improve   the  public  service  though  I  have  had  a  great  many  requests  to 

but,    to   some   extent,    could   change   the  do   so.     At  the  time,  I  did  not  care  to  add 

tone  of  poHtics  in  the  South  and  improve  fuel  to  the  controversy  which  it  aroused, 

the    relations    of    the    races    by    the    ap-  and  I  speak  of  it  now  only  because  it  seems 

pointment    of    men    who    stood    high    in  to  me  that  an  explanation  will  show  the 

their  professions  and  who  were  not  only  incident  in  its  true  light  and  in  its  proper 

friendly  to  the  colored  people  but  had  the  proportions. 

confidence  of  the  white  people  as  well.  When  I  reached  Mr.  McKinlay's  house, 
These  men,  he  hoped,  would  be  to  the  I  found  an  invitation  from  President 
South  a  sort  of  model  of  what  the  Federal  Roosevelt,  asking  me  to  dine  with  him 
Government  desired  and  expected  of  its  at  the  White  House  that  evening  at 
officials  in  their  relations  with  all  parties,  eight  o'clock.  At  the  hour  appointed  1 
During  the  first  conference  with  Mr.  went  to  the  White  House  and  dined  with 
Roosevelt  in  the  White  House,  after  the  President  and  members  of  his  family 
discussing  many  matters,  he  finally  agreed  and  a  gentleman  from  Colorado.  After 
to  appoint  a  certain  white  man  whose  dinner  we  talked  at  considerable  length  con- 
name  had  been  discussed  to  an  important  cerning  plans  about  the  South  which  the 
judicial  position.  Within  a  few  days  President  had  in  mmd.^  I  left  the  White 
the  appointment  was  made  and  accepted.  House  almost  immediately  and  took  a 
I  question  whether  any  appointment  made  train  the  same  night  for  New  York 
in  the  South  has  ever  attracted  more  When  I  reached  New  York  the  next 
attention  or  created  more  favorable  com-  morning,   I  noticed   that   the  New   \ork 
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Tribune    had    about    two    lines,    stating  way   it   became   pretty  generally   known 

that  I  had  dined  with  the  President  the  along    the   railroad    that   I    was    on    the 

previous  night.     That  was  the  only  New  train,  and  the  result  was  that  at  nearly 

York  paper,  so  far  as  I  saw,  that  men-  every   station  a   group   of  people  would 

tioned  the  matter.     Within  a  few  hours  get   aboard   and   shake   hands   with   me. 

the    whole    incident    completely    passed  At  a  Uttle  station  near  Gainesville,  Florida, 

from  my  mind.     I  mentioned  the  matter  a  white  man  got  aboard  the  train  whose 

casually,  during  the  day,   to  a  friend  —  dress  and  manner  indicated  that  he  was 

Mr.  William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  then  presi-  from  the  class  of  small  farmers  in  that 

dent    of    the    Long     Island     Railroad  —  part    of    the    country.     He    shook   hands 

but  spoke  of  it  to  no  one  else  and  had  no  with  me  very  cordially,  and  said: 
intention    of    doing    so.     There    was,    in         "I  am  mighty  glad  to  see  you.     I  have 

fact,  no  reason  why  I  should  discuss  it  heard  about  you  and  I  have  been  wanting 

or  mention  it  to  any  one.  to  meet  you  for  a  long  while." 

My    surprise    can    be    imagined    when,         I  was  naturally  pleased  at  this  cordial 

two  or  three  days  afterward,   the  v/hole  reception,    but    I    was    surprised    when, 

press.  North  and  South,  was  filled  with  after    looking    me    over,    he    remarked: 

despatches  and  editorials  relating  to  my  ^'Say,    you   are   a   great   man.     You   are 

dinner    with    the    President.     For    days  the  greatest  man  in  this  country!" 
and  weeks  I  was  pursued  by  reporters  in         I    protested    mildly,    but    he    insisted, 

quest  of  interviews.     I  was  deluged  with  shaking    his    head    and    repeating,    *'Yes 

telegrams    and    letters    asking    for    some  sir,    the   greatest  man  in  this  country." 

expression  of  opinion  or  an  explanation;  Finally  I  asked  him  what  he  had  against 

but  during   the  whole  of   this  period  of  President   Roosevelt,    telling  him   at   the 

agitation  and  excitement  I  did  not  give  same  time  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  Presi- 

out  a  single  interview  and  did  not  discuss  dent  of  the  United  States  was  the  greatest 

the   matter   in   any   w^ay.  man    in    the    country. 

Some  newspapers  attempted  to  weave         ''Huh I    Roosevelt,"    he    replied    with 

into  this  incident  a  deliberate  and  well-  considerable    emphasis   in    his    voice,    "I 

planned  scheme  on  the  part  of  President  used  to  think  that  Roosevelt  was  a  great 

Roosevelt   to   lead   the   way   in   bringing  man  until  he  ate  dinner  with  you.     That 

about  the  social  interminghng  of  the  two  settled  him  for  me." 

races.  I  am  sure  that  nothing  w^as  farther  This  remark  of  a  Florida  farmer  is 
from  the  President's  mind  than  this;  but  one  of  the  many  experiences  which 
certainly  it  was  not  in  my  mind.  Mr.  have  taught  me  something  of  the  curious 
Roosevelt  simply  found  that  he  could  nature  of  this  thing  that  we  call  prejudice 
spare  the  time  best  during  and  after  the  —  social  prejudice,  race  prejudice,  and 
dinner-hour  for  the  discussion  of  the  all  the  rest.  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
matters  which  both  of  us  wxre  interested  elusion  that  these  prejudices  are  something 
in.  that  it  does  not  pay  to  disturb.     It  is  best 

The    public    interest    aroused    by    this  to  "let  sleeping  dogs  lie."     All  sections 

dinner  seemed  all  the  more  extraordinary  of  the  United  States,  like  all  other  parts 

and    uncalled    for    because,    on    previous  of    the   world,    have    their   own   peculiar 

occasions,   I  had   taken   tea  wath   Queen  customs    and    prejudices.     Where    these 

Victoria  at  Windsor  Castle;  I  had  dined  customs  have  gro\\Ti  up  slowly  and  be- 

with  the  Governors  of  nearly  every  state  in  came  firmly  established,  it  w^ll  generally 

the  North;  I  had  dined  in  the  same  room  be  found  that  they  are  there  because  they 

wdth    President    ^McKinley    at     Chicago  serve  some  good  purpose  —  or  have  done 

at  the  Peace- Jubilee  dinner;  and  I  had  so  in  the  past.     For  that  reason  it  is  the 

dined  with  ex-President  Harrison  in  Paris,  part  of  common  sense   to  respect   them, 

and   with   many   other  prominent   public  When    one    goes    to    European    countries 

men.  or  into  the  Far  West,    or  into    India  or 

Some  weeks  after  the  incident,  I  was  China,    he    meets    certain    customs    and 

making  a  trip  through  Florida.     In  some  certain  prejudices  which  he  is  bound  to 
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respect  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  comply  I  urged  that  he  find  some  other  method 

with.     The    same    holds    good    regarding  of  punishing  the  soldiers.     While  in  some 

conditions  m  the  North  and  in  the  South,  matters,   I  was  perhaps  instrumental  in 

In  the  South,  it  is  not   the  custom  for  getting  him  to  change  an  opinion  that  he 

colored   and   white   people    to   be   enter-  had  formed,  in  this  case  he  told  me  that  his 

tained  at  the  same  hotel;  it  is  not  the  mind  was  perfectly  clear  and  that  he  had 

custom  for  black  and  white  children  to  reached    a    definite    decision    which    he 

attend  the  same  school.     In  most  parts  would  not  change  because  he  was  certain 

of  the  North  a  different  custom  prevails,  that  he  was  right. 

I    have    never    stopped    to    question   or         At    the    time    this    famous    order    was 

quarrel  with  the    customs    of  the  people  issued,   there  was  no  man  in  the  world 

in   the   part    of    the  country  in  which  I  who  was  so  beloved  by  the  ten  millions 

found  myself .^  ^  of  Negroes  in  America  as  Colonel  Roose- 

Thus,  in  dining  with^  President  Roose-  velt.     His  praises  were  sung  by  them  on 

velt,    there    was    no    disposition    on    my  every    possible    occasion.     He    was    their 

part  — and  I  am  sure  there  was  no  dis-  idol.     Within  a  few  days  —  I  might  almost 

position    on    Mr.    Roosevelt's    part  —  to  say  hours  —  as  a  consequence  of  this  order, 

attack  any  custom  of  the  South.     There  the  songs  of  praise  of  ten  milHons  of  people 

is,    therefore,    absolutely    no    ground    or  were   turned   into   a   chorus   of   criticism 

excuse  for  the  assertion  sometimes  made  and  censure. 

that  our  dining   together  was  part  of  a         Mr.  Roosevelt  was  over  and  over  again 

preconcerted   and   well-thought-out   plan,  urged  and  besought  by  many  of  his  best 

It  was  merely  an  incident   that  had  no  friends,  both  white  and  colored,  to  modify 

thought  or  motive  behind  it  except  the  or    change    this    order.     Even    President 

convenience  of  the  President.  Taft,  who  was  at  that  time  Secretary  of 

I  was  born  in  the  South  and  I  under-  War,  urged  him  to  withdraw  the  order 

stand  thoroughly  the  prejudices,  the  cus-  or  modify  it.     I  urged  him  to  do  the  same 

toms,  the  traditions  of  the  South  —  and,  thing.     He  stood  his  ground  and  refused, 

strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  do  He  said  that  he  was  convinced  that  he 

not   wholly   understand    the   situation,    I  was  right  and  that  events  would  justify 

love   the   South.     There   is   no   Southern  his  course. 

white  man  who  cherishes  a  deeper  interest         Nothwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  was 

than  I  in  everything  that  promotes  the  deeply  concerned  in  the  outcome  of  this 

progress    and  the    glory    of    the     South,  order,  I  confess  that  I  could  not  but  admire 

For  that  reason,  if    for  no  other,   I  will  the  patience  with  which   Mr.   Roosevelt 

never  willingly  and  knowingly  do  anything  waited  for  the  storm  to  blow  over.     I  do 

that  in  my  opinion  will  provoke  bitterness  not  think  that  the  criticisms  and  denun- 

between    the    races    or    misunderstanding  ciation  which  he  received  had  the  effect 

between  the  North  and  the  South.  of   swerving   him   in   the   least   from   the 

Now    that    the    excitement    in    regard  general  course  that  he  had  determined  to 

to  it  is  all  over,  it  may  not  be  out  of  pursue  with  regard  to  the  colored  people 

place,  perhaps,  for  me  to  recall  the  famous  of  the  country.     He  was  just  as  friendly 

order  disbanding  a  certain  portion  of  the  in  his  attitude  to  them  after  the  Browns- 

Twenty-fifth  Infantry  (a  Negro  regiment)  ville  affair  as  before, 
because  of  the  outbreak  at  Brownsville,  Months  have  passed  since  the  issuing 

Texas,  particularly  since  this  is  an  illus-  of  the  order;   the  agitation  has  subsided 

tration  of  the  trait  in  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  and    the    bitterness    has    disappeared.     I 

which  I  have  referred.     I  do  not  mind  think  that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that,  while 

stating  here   that   I  did   not   agree  with  the  majority  of  colored  people  still  feel  that 

Mr.     Roosevelt's    method    of    punishing  Colonel    Roosevelt    made    a    mistake    in 

the  Negro  soldiers,   even  supposing  that  issuing  the  order,   there  is  no  individual 

they    were    guilty.     In    his    usual    frank  who  is  more  popular  and  more  loved  by 

way,   he   told   me   several   days   prior   to  the   ten  millions  of   Negroes  in  America 

issuing  that  order  what  he  was  going  to  do.  than  he. 
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A  STRIKING  INSTANCE    OF  THE    EFFORT  TO   MAKE    HISTORY    CONFORM    TO  RESPECT 
ABILITY  — HOW  THE  FIRST  FACT-LIFE  OF  LINCOLN   WAS  RECEIVTiD 

BY 

DOROTHY  LAMON  TEILLARD 

IT    IS    interesting    to   trace  the  steps  Lam  on,    whose    ''Life"    of    Lincoln    was 

whereby  a  great  man's  fame  passes  pubhshed    in  1872,  seven  years  after   his 

from  the  small  group  of  his  friends  assassination, 

and  advisers  to  a  larger  group  and  then  My  father  made  no  claim   to  literary 

to  the  whole  world  —  interesting  to  note  excellence,  but  only  to  making  a  faithful 

the  change  from  the  hesitating  attitude  record  of  Lincoln's  life  down  to  the  fourth 

of  contemporary  opinion   to  the  franker  of  March,  1861.      He  threw  off  all  preju- 

attitude  of  posterity.     There  is  no  more  dices      and     disregarded     all    friendships 

interesting  study  of  this  sort  than  the  life  and   all   emotions    that   might   cloud   his 

of  Lincoln.  vision.     He    beheved    that    a    biography 

Every  fact  about  him,  even  the  most  worth  writing  at  all  was  worth  writing 

ia^gnificant,  is  now  regarded  as  important ;  fully  and  honestly,   and   that   the  writer 

and  an  effort  to  suppress  any  fact  would  who   suppressed   or   perverted    the   truth 

be  regarded  as  silly,  and  even  almost  as  is    no    better    than    he    who    bears    false 

criminal.     Yet  for  a  number  of  years  after  witness   in   any   other   capacity.     He   be- 

his    death   it    was    considered    by    many  lieved,     too,     that    Lincoln's    ''Life,"    in 

persons  as  unkind  and  injudicious  to  tell  particular,    could    be    written    truly    and 

the  whole  truth.  faithfully    and    leave    the    subject    more 

This  feeHng  —  that  a  hero's  Hfe  must  ennobled    by  the    minute    fidelity  of  the 

consist  only  of  heroic  acts  and  of  heroic  record.     With   this   conviction,   he  wrote 

surroundings  —  was  prompted  in  part  by  to  show  the  gradual  growth  of  this  mag- 

a    genuine    admiration    of    his    character,  nificent  character,  starting  wdth  the  very 

It  was  thought  that  his  fame  would  suffer  "tangled  underbrush"  in  which  he  sprang 

if  all   the   ugly   facts  were   known.     But  up. 

it  was  prompted  in  part  also  by  the  timid  There  are  few  instances  of  greater 
and  the  conventional  cowardly  notion  persecution  of  an  author  for  fideHty  to 
that  opinions  of  the  time  about  social  truth,  yet  the  book  stands  to-day  as  the 
standing,  about  education,  and  about  most  faithful  history  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
religion  would  somehow  suffer  if  all  his  Hfe  from  his  birth  to  his  first  inauguration, 
experiences  and  opinions  were  frankly  That  it  would  remain  the  standard  au- 
told.  It  is  amazing  to  see  how  many  thority  for  the  essential  facts  of  his  early 
persons  supposed  that,  in  Lincoln's  case,  life  was  predicted  by  no  less  a  person 
history  could  be  written  by  the  omission  than  John  Hay,  who  wrote  to  my 
of  facts.  There  was  the  usual  effort  to  father: 
build  up  a  Lincoln  myth  by  the  suppres- 
sion   (and  even   by  the  denial)  of  facts.  ^  Nothing  heretofore  printed   can   compare 

x^n  interesting  light  is   thrown   on   this  ^^{th  it  in  interest,  and  from  the  nature  of 

subject   by    some    of    the    criticisms    that  the  case  all  subsequent  writers  will  have  to 

were  made  of  my  father,   Mr.  Ward  H.  come  to  you  for  a  large  class  of  facts. 
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The  name  of  Ward  H.  Lamon  is  hardly 
famihar  to  the  pubHc.  Perhaps  the  best 
introduction  to  the  present  generation 
would  be  the  words  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
himself,  written  under  date  of  May  28, 
1862,  reproduced  here  in  facsimile: 


ever  given  by  him  for  any  one  to  leave 
the  city  of  Washington. 


.^^VA_^-»V<?t/ 


This  friendship  continued  uninterrupted 
for  eighteen  years,  beginning  in  1847, 
when  my  father  settled  in  Illinois.  At 
that  time  it  was  the  custom  of  lawyers 
^'to  ride  the  circuit."  My  father  rode 
the  circuit  with  Mr.  Lincoln  and  was 
his  local  partner,  first  at  Danville  and 
afterward  at  Bloomington,  111.  Much 
legal  manuscript  written  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
is  among  my  father's  papers.  Fourteen 
years  after  this  friendship  began,  about 
February  i,  1861,  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  to 
my  father  at  Bloomington  that  he  desired 
to  see  him  at  once.  He  went  to  Spring- 
field and  Mr.  Lincoln  told  him  that  he 
would  go  to  Washington  on  the  nth,  and 
wanted  my  father  to  go  along  with  him, 
saying : 

''Our  friends  have  already  asked  me 
to  send  you  as  Consul  to  Paris;  you 
know  I  w^ould  cheerfully  give  you  any- 
thing for  which  our  friends  may  ask  or 
which  you  may  desire,  but  it  looks  as  if 
we  might  have  war.  In  that  case  I  want 
you  with  me.  So  get  ready  and  come 
along.     You  must  go,  and  go  to  stay." 

My  father  went  and  was  chosen  as  the 
sole  companion  of  Mr.  Lincoln  from 
Harrisburg  to  Washington  —  the  part  of 
the  trip  made  secretly  because  of  the  alleged 
conspiracy  at  Baltimore.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Marshal  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, an  office  of  much  importance  in 
time  of  war  and  of  much  friction  and 
difficulty.  My  father  remained  as  close 
as  any  man  to  Mr.  Lincoln  throughout 
his  whole  Administration  and  left  him 
only  three  days  before  the  assassination, 
on  business  of  much  importance  at  the 
bidding  of  Mr.  Lincoln  himself. 

The  following  is  a  facsimile  of  the  pass 
given  by  Mr.  Lincoln  at  this  time,  the  last 


My  father  was  charged  with  several 
important  missions  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  one 
of  the  most  delicate  and  dangerous  being 
a  confidential  mission  to  Charleston,  S.  C, 
less  than  three  weeks  before  the  firing  on 
Sumter.  The  following  is  a  letter  from 
Governor  Pickens,  which  (together  with 
a  flag-of-truce  steamer)  was  furnished  for 
my  father  to  go  to  Fort  Sumter: 

Ptatc  of  ^outh  dfarolina. 


^  r- 


EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT. 


o'l^ 


Leonard  Swett,  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
closest  friends  —  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  those  who  rode  the  circuit  with  him  and 
one  of  the  two  men  who  contributed  more 
than  all  others  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomina- 
tion in  i860  —  wrote  of  my  father  under 
date  of  June  15,  1887: 

Mr.  Lamon  has  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
anecdote  and  of  facts  which  have  never  been 
published  and  which  I  believe  would  be  more 
interesting  than  the  reminiscences  of  any 
other  living  man;  and  this  information  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Lincoln  ought  to  be  made 
public    before    Lamon     dies.     Taking     this 
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question  as  a  whole,  I  believe  that  Lamon, 
for  the  four  years  of  Lincoln's  administra- 
tion, stood  closer  to  him  and  knew  better  the 
interior  life  which  has  never  been  made  public 
than  any  other  man  now  living. 

Judge  David  Davis,  many  years  on 
the  United  States  Supreme  Bench,  per- 
sonal friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  adminis- 
trator of  his  estate,  wrote  of  my  father 
to  Judge  Jerre  S.  Black,  as  follows: 

We  have  been  intimate  for  twenty  years 
and  it  gratifies  me  to  know  that  during  that 
long  period  I  have  preserved  his  (Lamon's) 
friendship.  In  fact  no  man  ever  had  a  truer 
friend  or  a  more  unselfish  one.  A  man  from 
whom  Mr.  Lincoln  never  withdrew  his  favor 
and  affection  must  have  high  qualities. 

Secretary  of  State  W.  H.  Seward 
wrote  of  my  father:  '^He  is  one  of  my 
oldest,    truest,    and    best    friends." 

These  commendations  might  go  on 
indefinitely,  but  the  following  will  suffice 
for  the  present  purpose: 

My  father's  "Life"  of  Lincoln  (passages 
of  which  may  have  been  open  to  criticism 
on  the  score  of  taste  or  on  the  score  of 
literary  style)  was,  therefore,  not  open 
to  serious  criticism  on  the  score  of  fact, 
as  time  has  show^n.  Yet  the  first  volume 
was  received  with  such  resentment  by 
those  who  thought  that  history  ought  to 
be  WTitten  by  suppression,  that  he  never 
published  his  second  volume. 

Many  things  combined  against  the 
acceptance  of  the  truth  then.  First  and 
pernaps  the  most  important  was  the  fact 
that  so  short  a  time  had  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  memory  of 
the  hideous  tragedy  was  still  fresh.  The 
reading  puHlic  regarded  it  as  an  offense 
to  trace  his  wonderful  growth  from  so 
humble  an  oTigin.  Then  there  was  the 
religious  world,  W'hich  was  shocked  that 


he  was  described  as  unorthodox.  What 
may  be  called  the  sectional  public  took 
exception  to  the  unprejudiced  attitude 
toward  the  South.  Apropos  of  this  latter 
class,  Jesse  W.  Fell  —  the  only  person 
for  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  ever  wrote  an  out- 
line of  his  early  life  —  wrote  my  father 
under  date  of  February  19,  1872,  as  follows: 

Modify  last  chapter,  as  will  make  it  ac- 
ceptable to  the  country  and  to  the  mass  of 
that  great  historic  party  which  placed  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  power.  Don't  know  what  spirit 
could  have  taken  possession  of  you  when  you 
wrote  it,  but  if  Stephens  of  Georgia  had 
written  it,  it  could  not  have  been  in  a  manner 
more  acceptable  to  the  Southern  mind.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  terrible  indictments  ever 
penned  against  the  party  that  placed  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  authority,  and  you  may  imagine 
the  savage  ferocity  with  which  the  volume 
will  be  criticised  all  the  world  over. 

The  chapter  was  not  modified  but  was 
rejected  from  the  first  volume;  it  forms 
the  opening  chapter  for  what  my  father 
intended  for  the  second  volume. 

Then  there  was  what  might  be  called 
the  social  public,  that  was  shocked  by 
the  truth  about  Lincoln's  humble  and  hard 
bringing-up.  But  people  are  no  longer 
''engaged  in  smoothing  out  the  lines  in 
Lincoln's  face."  There  is  now  an  eager- 
ness for  every  detail. 

When  all  the  objections  of  these  critics 
are  reduced  to  their  last  analysis,  the 
result  shows  that  in  their  opinion  my 
father's  "Life"  was  "basely  full,  grossly 
accurate,  and  infamously  true."  Let  us 
now  glance  at  some  of  the  newspaper 
criticisms  and  a  few  letters  from  men  of 
those  times: 

The  Chicago  Tribune  said: 

A  brief  statement  of  his  religious  ideas 
would  have  been  all  that  was  necessary  for 
general  information,  for  a  man's  religious 
ideas  are  a  matter  between  himself  and  his 
Maker.  The  story  of  his  final  engagement 
and  marriage  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  can  be  read  by 
no  one  except  with  the  most  painful  feelings. 
Even  if  every  word  of  it  were  true,  no  excuse 
can  palliate  the  atrocity  of  its  publication. 
It  is  an  event  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  life  which 
should  have  been  kept  secret.  It  will  shock 
not   Mr.    Lincoln's  family  alone,  but  every 
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person  whose  sense  of  propriety  is  not  thor- 
oughly blunted,  and  it  shows  that  whatever 
else  Mr.  Lamon  may  be  fit  for,  he  is  not  fit 
for  a  biographer. 

The  Christian  Union  (now  The  Out- 
look) viewed  these  same  facts  in  a  dif- 
ferent light: 

This  book  has  merits  which  give  to  it 
great  and  permanent  value.  They  may  be 
summed  up  as  fullness  of  material  and  honesty. 
Mr.  Lamon  has  that  first  of  all  merits  in  a 
historian,  sincerity.  We  heartily  commend 
his  book  to  our  readers  as  full  of  interest  and 
as  throwing  light  on  a  character  as  unique 
in  itself  as  it  is  prominent  in  our  history.  It 
has  left  us  with  a  heightened  sense  of  Lincoln's 
essential  greatness.  We  believe  its  effect 
will  be,  after  the  first  annoyance  at  its  irrev- 
erent treatment  of  the  Nation's  hero  has 
passed  away,  to  give  him  a  loftier  place  in 
the  estimate  of  his  countrymen  and  a  warmer 
place  in  their  hearts. 

TheNew  YorkTF^r/J: 

The  average  reader  will  be  likely  to  rise 
from  its  perusal  with  ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  memory  of  the  great 
Emancipator  vanished.  Of  this,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tale  is  plain 
and  unvarnished,  and  that  on  it  must  be 
founded  any  real  estimate  of  the  career  of 
Lincoln  before  he  reached  the  Presidency. 
Extracts  from  this  strange  book  give  a  very 
inadequate  idea  of  its  scope  and  aim,  and 
none  w^hatever  of  the  singular  result  which 
it  develops  —  the  growth  into  maturity 
of  a  character  like  Abraham  Lincoln.  This 
evolution  can  only  be  measured  by  reading 
the  w^hole  of  the  book.  It  is  like  one  of 
Gerard  Dow's  very  homely  pictures. 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post: 

A  gentleman  of  some  literary  and  pro- 
fessional prominence  recently  met  General 
McClurg,  of  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.  the 
booksellers,  and  volunteered  the  remark 
that  ''Lamon's  book  on  Lincoln  is  scandalous, 
and  it  will  ruin  any  publisher  or  bookseller 
who  handles  it."  It  bears  on  every  page  the 
marks  of  research  and  the  evidence  of  trust- 
worthy material.  It  is  not  a  book  of  speeches 
and  of  glittering  generalities.  It  is  essen- 
tially an  intimate  and  gossipy  familiarity  with 
Lincoln  as  a  boy,  as  a  lover,  as  a  man,  and 
as  a  pohtician.     Its  purpose  is  to  tear  away 


the  screen  which  hides  the  sentiments,  follies, 
weaknesses,  and  humanities  of  great  men. 

J.  H.  Wickizer,  a  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  wrote  my  father  under  date  of 
December  9,  1872: 

I  have  just  finished  your  life  of  Lincoln. 
I  believe  it  is  a  truthful  statement  of  facts. 
Will  you  permit  me  very  briefly  to  give  my 
views  of  the  book?  Would  it  not  have  been 
better  to  have  omitted  so  detailed  an  account 
of^  his  early  life,  of  his  relatives,  and  his 
miserable  surroundings?  A  brief  account 
of  his  low  origin  would  have  been  proper,  so 
that  the  world  could  see  his  great  personal 
merits  and  genius  by  the  grandeur  he  attained. 
But  I  think  I  would  have  passed  over  his 
plebeian  birth  and  education  very  lightly, 
and  been  more  special  and  dwelt  more  largely 
upon  the  philosophy  and  greatness  of  his 
character,  say  from  about  1846.  And  espe- 
cially would  I  have  lingered  long  and  happily 
on  his  Divine  Genius  from  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  down  to  the  hour  of 
his  assassination.  This  would  have  placed 
him  where  he  really  ought  to  be  in  the  hearts 
of  all  true  Americans,  without  any  dark 
shading  in   the   background. 

You  have  no  doubt  given  the  exact  truth 
respecting  his  religious  views,  but  as  the  peo- 
ple who  loved  him  are  not  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  appreciate  his  philosophy,  and  as 
his  greatness  did  not  consist  in  any  religious 
ideas  or  labors,  would  it  not  have  been  better 
to  have  spared  the  good  pious  religious  people 
the  pain  and  shock  of  his  unbelief?  This 
does  not  shock  you  nor  me  nor  Judge  Davis 
nor  Leonard  Swett,  who  knew  him  but  to 
love  him,  but  those  who  drink  the  milk  of 
the  Word,  and  ''know  it  is  so"  — to  them 
it  is  cutting  off  their  rations  and  they  will 
insist,  if  Lincoln  really  didn't  beheve  their 
Religion,  he  has  gone  to  hell.  Would  it  not 
have  been  better  to  have  spared  them  this 
sad  calamity? 

Perhaps  the  most  amusing  of  all  such 
criticisms  was  the  following  smug  piece 
of  sanctimoniousness  from  a  critic  who  felt 
called  on  to  defend  Lincoln  and  the  Chris- 
tian religion  or  anything  else  when  a  fact 
leaped  to  light  that  seemed  to  do  violence 
to  conventional  and  respectable  opinion. 

The  old  Scrihner's  Magazine,  edited 
by  Dr.  Holland,  himself  a  biographer  of 
Lincoln,  whose  biography  has  been  for- 
gotten,  said : 
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Fortunately  the  great  figure  with  which 
Colonel  Lamon  has  concerned  himself  refuses 
to  conform  to  the  portrait  as  he  has  painted 
it.  Even  on  his  own  showing,  the  attempt 
to  make  of  Lincoln  a  half-lunatic  infidel  is  a 
failure.  What  Abraham  Lincoln  was  w^hen 
he  lived  at  New  Salem  and  wrote  an  anti- 
Christian  tract  (which  the  friend  to  whom 
he  showed  it  somewhat  violently  but  most 
judiciously  put  in  the  fire)  is  one  thing,  and 
it  may  be  necessary  for  an  impartial  historian 
to  record  it. 

What  he  was  when  he  died  at  Washington 
with  those  most  Christian  words  of  the  second 
inaugural  upon  his  lips,  and  that  most  Chris- 
tian record  of  four  years  of  patient  tenderness 
and  charity  behind  him,  is  quite  another 
thing.  Evidently  there  is  no  room  in  the 
philosophy  which  underlies  this  volume  (the 
philosophy  of  Colonel  Lamon  and  of  Mr. 
Herndon  —  the  philosophy  which  these  gentle- 
men would  persuade  us  was  the  controlling 
power  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  life)  for  any  such 
radical  change  of  character  as  would  explain 
this  transformation  and  make  of  the  free- 
thinking  attorney  of  an  Illinois  village  the 
religious  statesman  of  the  nation's  capital. 
That  he  could  have  learned  any  more  than 
they  did  from  the  sublime  events  in  which 
the  pro\4dence  of  God  had  given  him  a  part 
so  much  more  considerable  than  theirs,  seems 
to  these  gentlemen  quite  incredible.  And 
so  they  go  on  piling  up  their  negative  testi- 
mony from  witnesses  —  whose  competency 
as  experts,  to  say  the  least,  is  more  than 
doubtful  —  to  persuade  the  world  that  he 
was  an   unchristian  man. 

It  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  melan- 
choly to  see  the  innocence  wdth  which  this 
book  assumes  that  there  is  no  intermediate 
ground  between  the  severity  of  perfect 
orthodoxy  and  the  antagonism  of  utter  dis- 
belief; that  faith  is  the  same  thing  with 
opinion  and  subscription  to  a  creed  the  essen- 
tial thing  in  Christian  character.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  no  more  in 
need  of  the  patronage  of  a  great  man  than 
it  is  in  danger  from  the  disparagement  of  a 
small  one.  But  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  it  should  be  understood  and  appreciated 
and  that  an  attack  upon  it,  the  ignorance  of 
which  is  only  equalled  by  its  insidious  malig- 
nity, should  be  promptly  noticed  and  repelled. 
That  such  an  attack  should  be  made  under 
cover  of  the  good  name  and  great  fame  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  an  offense  against  good 
taste  and  an  outrage  on  decency  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  the  customary 
calmness  of  mere  judicial  criticism. 


Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  only  outrage 
upon  decency  of  which  the  book  is  guilty. 
To  be  sure,  in  these  days  of  intrusive  "inter- 
viewing" and  impertinent  scrutiny  into  the 
private  and  domestic  concerns  of  every  one 
who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  in  any  sense  a 
public  man,  it  might  seem  unreasonable  to 
expect  biographers  to  wait  for  death  to  break 
the  seal  of  a  secrecy  in  which  the  w^dow^  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  rights  not  inferior  to  his  own. 
A  writer  who  can  show  himself  so  reckless 
of  decency  and  honor  ought  not  to  complain 
if  his  readers  should  presume  him  reckless 
equally  of  truth.  There  surely  rests  on  us 
no  obligation  to  believe  a  story  which  is  told 
in  such  a  shameless  way. 

W.  H,  Herndon,  Lincoln's  later  biog- 
rapher and  his  law-  partner  at  Springfield 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  WTote  under 
date  of  November  i8,  1885: 

I  desire  to  see  your  new  Life  win.  Your 
first  Life  is  nearly  suppressed  —  is  suppressed 
or  will  be  by  rings  —  bears  —  and  the  like. 
Lamon 's  first  Life  of  Lincoln  is  the  truest 
Life  that  was  ever  written  of  a  man,  as  I 
think.  I  do  not  agree  to  all  it  says,  and  yet 
it  is  the  most  truthful  Life  of  Lincoln  w^ritten 
or  to  be  written  probably,  except  your  second 
Life.  I  am  glad  you  intend  to  write  the 
second  volume  in  the  same  spirit  of  independ- 
ence and  truth  that  moved  you  in  writing 
your  first.  Xo  Life  will  succeed  permanently 
in  this  world  that  is  bottomed  on  a  lie  and 
substained  by  a  fraud.  Why,  Lamon,  if 
you  and  I  had  not  told  the  exact  truth  about 
Lincoln,  he  would  have  been  a  myth  in  a 
hundred  years  after  1865.  We  knew  him — 
loved  him  —  had  ideas  and  had  the  courage 
of  our  conviction.  We  told  the  world  what 
Lincoln  was  and  were  terribly  abused  for  it. 
....  hates  us  with  a  kind  of  savagism;  wiH  1 
his  hate  change  the  world  or  wipe  out  a  fact? 
Stand  firm  in  your  intentions,  in  your  honest 
ideas  and  convictions  and  leave  the  con- 
sequences to  Mankind.  Trust  an  intelligent  ; 
future. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  that  the 
nearer  a  writer  is  to  the  event,  the  more  ^ 
authority  he  has  as  a  witness,  but  the 
less  authority  as  a  judge.  With  a  corres- 
pondence before  us  consisting  of  four  or 
five  thousand  letters  and  several  scrap- 
books  of  criticism  covering  the  most  criti- 
cal periods  of  our  country's  history,  we 
seem  to  have  a  "witness."  Has  there  time 
enough  elapsed  to  have  a  ""judge"? 
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THE  RESULT  OF  MR.  FREDERICK  W.  TAYLOR'S  TWENTY-SIX  YEARS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  WORK 

IN  THE  STEEL  BUSINESS— A  SYSTEM  TO  IMPROVE  THE  CONDITION  OF 

LABOR  AND  TO  DECREASE  THE  COST  OF  PRODUCTION 
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SCIENTIFIC     Management"    is     a  in  building  up  ''scientific  management" 

system    of     conducting    industrial  piece  by  piece  in  the  Mid  vale  Steel  Works, 

plants    which    has    been    evolved  he  was  asked  to  introduce  it  into  the  works 

by  a  successful  man  in  a  successful  busi-  of    the    Bethlehem    Steel    Company.     At 

ness.     It  is  the  result  of  twenty-six  years  that  plant  there  was  a  great  yard,  approx- 

of  work  by  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Taylor  in  imately  two  miles  long  and  half  a  mile 

the  Midvale  Steel  Works  in  Philadelphia,  wide,    in    which    there    were    about    six 

His  explanation  of  it  removes  all  mystery  hundred  men    who    shoveled  sand,   coal, 

from    it    and    all    tinge    of    the    patent-  ashes,  etc. 

medicine,   cure-all  attributes  with  which  In  accordance  with  the  first  principle 

some  of  the  papers  clothed  it.  of    determining    accurately    by    scientific 

To  make  it  easier  of  explanation  Mr.  analysis  the  elements  of  each  piece  of 
Taylor  gives,  under  four  heads,  the  steps  work,  Mr.  Taylor  began  to  study  the 
necessary  for  the  practice  of  ''scientific  science  of  shovehng.  Most  shovel  con- 
management":  tractors    undoubtedly    believe    that    the 

(i)  Determine  accurately  by  scientific  way  to  shovel  is  to  shovel,  and  that  there 

analysis    the    elements   of   each  piece    of  is  no  more  science  to  it  than  a  laborer 

work  and  decide  how  it  can  best  be  done,  will  acquire  by  practice.    At  Bethlehem  the 

(2)  Select  men  who  are  fitted  for  the  men  supplied  their  own  shovels,  which  they 
work— even  for  the  lowest  kinds— and  train  chose  to  suit  themselves,  and  they  worked 
them  in  the  way  that  has  been  determined  each  man  according  to  his  own  method, 
to  be  the  best  way  of  doing  that  task.  Mr.  Taylor's  analysis  showed  that  a  first- 

(3)  By  adequate  supervision  and  a  class  man  working  at  normal  speed  could 
system  of  payment  which  gives  the  men  handle  more  material  on  a  shovel  that 
an  incentive,  make  sure  that  the  men  held  a  21-pound  load  than  on  any  other, 
practise  the  best  methods  all  the  time.  A   fighter   load   necessitated    too    high   a 

(4)  Divide  the  work  between  the  man-  speed,  and  a  heavier  load  meant  too  great 
agement  and  the  men  so  that  the  manage-  a  strain  on  the  man.  He  determined  how 
ment  does  all  the  work  which  it  can  do  much  more  quickly  and  easily  a  man  could 
better  than  the  men.  load  his  shovel  with  material  from  an  iron 

From  the  time  of  the  Ten  Command-  or  a  wooden  floor  than  from  the  ground, 

ments   there   have   been   plenty   of   good  There  were  several  other  things  which  Mr. 

principles  which  seem  easier  to  formulate  Taylor  learned  about  the  science  of  shovel- 

and  easier  to  follow  than  these  four.     But  ing,  but  these  will  do  by  way  of  example, 

these  have  stood  the  test  of  application.  There  was  nothing  occult  about  it,  and  it  is 

A  concrete  instance  of  how  they  are  appHed  hard  to  say  whether  it  is  more  remarkable 

makes  their  value  much  plainer  than  a  that  Mr.  Taylor  should  have  thought  to  do 

simple  statement  of  them.  such   a   thing   or   that   no   one   else   had 

After  Mr.  Taylor  had  spent  many  years  thought  to  do  so  before. 
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In  accordance  with  the  second  principle 
that  of  selecting  the  men  and  training  them 
—  Mr.  Taylor'picked  out  the  men  and  had 
them  instructed  one  by  one  how  to  work 
and  how  fast  to  work.  It  has  long  been 
known  in  the  army  that  you  can  train  men 
to  take  a  30-inch  step  120  times  to  the 
minute  so  that  they  will  do  it  with  ease 
and  regularity.  Mr.  Taylor  trained  his 
men  to  shovel  in  the  same  way;  and  (as 
in  the  army,  where  there  is  one  non- 
commissioned oflEicer  to  every  five  men) 
in  Mr.  Taylor's  company  of  shovelers 
there  was  a  foreman  to  every  small  gang, 
to  keep  teaching  such  men  as  needed  it 
and  to  break  in  recruits. 

The  third  principle  —  that  the  men 
should  be  induced  to  use  the  knowledge 
that  they  were  taught  and  maintain  the 
standard  after  they  knew  how  —  was 
made  effective  by  the  ''bonus"  system 
of  pa>Tnent.  These  men  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  receive  $1.15  a  day  for  shoveling. 
Mr.  Taylor  allowed  that  rate  to  stand. 
If  a  man  came  to  the  Bethlehem  Works 
in  the  morning  and  merely  shoveled 
until  the  whistle  blew  in  the  evening,  he 
got  his  S1.15,  as  usual.  If,  however,  he 
profited  by  the  teaching  and  did  the  whole 
task  assigned  him,  he  received  $1.85  a 
day.  This  70  cents  extra  a  day  was  the 
inducement  given  to  make  the  men  use 
the  science  which  they  had  been  taught. 

Following  the  fourth  principle  —  having 
the  management  do  everything  which 
it  could  do  better  than  the  men  —  necessi- 
tated many  changes.  In  the  first  place 
a  tool-house  was  built  and  supplied  with 
eight  different  kinds  of  shovels,  some  for 
ashes,  others  for  coal,  etc.  —  for,  obviously, 
a  shovel  that  will  hold  twenty-one  pounds 
of  one  material  would  not  necessarily 
hold  the  same  weight  of  another.  A 
planning  department  was  established  to 
determine  just  what  work  should  be  done 
each  day  and  by  what  men.  This  depart- 
ment gave  each  man  a  card  every  morning, 
telling  him  just  where  to  go  in  the  yard, 
just  what  to  do,  what  tools  to  do  it  with, 
and  how  long  it  ought  to  take  him.  These 
details  were  formerly  decided  by  the  gang- 
boss  and  by  the  men  themselves  in  a  hap- 
hazard manner.  Under  Mr.  Taylor  they 
were  determined  by  specialists  upon  exact 


information,  and  the  planning  ofiice  knew   ;| 
at  the  end  of  every  day  just  what  each 
man  had  accomplished. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  a  useless  [■ 
waste  to  have  a  tool-house  with  many 
dift'erent  tools  for  men  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  supplying  their  own  shovels, 
a  further  waste  to  have  a  lot  of  men  plan- 
ning work  for  a  gang  of  shovelers,  and 
others  instructing  and  timing  them,  and 
more  folly  yet  to  investigate  the  ''science" 
of  shoveling  —  as  if  a  man  who  had 
shoveled  for  fifteen  years  would  not  know  i] 
how  to  do  it.  Certainly  it  all  would  have 
seemed  foolish  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
results,  which  were  these: 

The  number  of  laborers  was  re- 
duced from 600  to  140 

The  average  number  of  tons 
handled  per  man  per  day  was 
increased  from 16  to     59 

The   average   earnings   per 

man  per  day  rose  from    .     Si.  15    to    $1.88 

The  average  cost  of  hand- 
ling a  long  ton  (2,240  lbs.) 
decreased  from  .     .     7.2  cents  to  ^.^  cents 

In  the  ^.^  cents  per  ton  for  cost  of  hand- 
ling is  included  the  wages  of  all  the  men  in 
the  planning  department,  the  timekeepers, 
etc.  During  the  first  year  the  saving  to 
the  company  was  $36,417,  and  in  the 
next  six  months  (when  the  system  was 
further  perfected)  the  saving  was  about 
as  much  more  —  or  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately $72,000  in  eighteen  months.  This 
had  been  accomplished  without  over- 
working the  men.  for  one  fundamental 
idea  underlying  "scientific  management" 
is  that  the  men  who  are  trained  be  in- 
duced to  stay  permanently,  and  this 
could  not  be  done  if  they  were  overworked. 

The  obvious  result  of  the  analysis  of 
the  science  of  shoveling  was  to  supply 
the  men  with  the  proper  tools.  That, 
of  course,  is  not  a  new  idea,  but  it  is  one 
that  is  often  overlooked  because  the  work 
which  the  man  is  required  to  do  has  not 
been  studied.  It  is  usual  to  accept  the 
tools  that  are  in  common  use,  and  more 
usual  to  accept  the  method  of  handling 
them  w^hich  the  workmen  happen  to  have 
acquired.     If   a   better   tool   or   a   better 
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method  is   brought   to  ^  the   attention   of  them  how  to  accomphsh  it,  and  maintains 

the  management,   it  will  usually  be  ac-  a  body  of  field-agents  who  go  from  farm 

cepted.     What   the   scientific  analysis   of  to  farm  as  the  teaching  foremen  go  from 

each  piece  of  work  does  is  to  determine  man  to  man  in  the  shops.     Dr.  Knapp's 

whether  or  not  the  tools  and  the  methods  instructions    for    agriculture    are    not    so 

are   the   best   that   can   be   had;   and,   if  detailed  as  are  Mr.  Taylor's  for  industry, 

not,  wherein  they  are  deficient.     A  trained  nor  are  the  field-agents  in  constant  atten- 

man  whose  business  it  is  to  do  this  can  tion  on  each  farmer  as  the  foremen  are 

naturally  do  it  better  than  an  untrained  in  attention  on  each  workman;  but  the 

workman  who  has  no  particular  induce-  theory  in  both  cases  is  the  same.     The 

ment  to  do  it.  results    also    are    similar.     The    average 

There  are  a  good  many  operations  in  yield  of  cotton-seed  per  acre  on  the  dem- 

our    industrial    life    which    resemble    the  onstration-farms    in   Florida    was    597.5 

buttons  on  the  tails  of  a  man's  coat.     They  pounds.     On  similar  farms  whose  owners 

serve  no  useful  purpose  but  are  merely  were    without    instruction,    the    average 

the   results   of   inheritance.     The   greater  was  275.4  pounds.     The  increase  in  Louisi- 

portion  of  the  methods  used  by  laborers  ana    was    from    379.6   pounds    to    757.8 

are  inherited  from  their  predecessors  or  pounds. 

copied  from  contemporaries.     In  the  last  The  selection  of  privates  in  the  industrial 

ten  years,  industry  has  made  progress  in  army  is  not  generally  practised  in   this 

reducing  the  cost  of  manufacture.     Labor-  country.     The   United    States  army,  be- 

saving  machinery  and  well-arranged  plants  fore  the  Spanish  War,  used  to  reject  92 

are  to  be  seen  on  every  hand.     The  scien-  out  of  every  100  men  that  applied.     The 

tific  laboratory  for  the  study  of  materials  result  was  a  corps  d' elite.     In  the  indus- 

and  forces,   originally   considered   as  be-  trial  world  a  man  who  appKes  for  a  job 

longing  only  to  educational  institutions,  as  a  mechanic  is  hired  as  a  mechanic,  and 

has  become  a  recognized  necessity  in  all  a  man  who  applies  as  a  shoveler  is  given 

our  large  industries,  and  to  it  principally  a  shovel.     Most  plants  do  not  have  any 

has  been  due  the  great  advance  of  recent  particular  requirements,  physical  or  other, 

years.     As  yet,  however,  in  but  few  cases  to    which    they    subject    their    recruits, 

has  any  definite  attempt  been  made  to  except   to  find  out  in  some  measure  — 

study   in   a   scientific   manner    the   most  usually   from    the   man    himself  —  where 

efficient   way   of   utilizing   human   labor,  he   has   worked   before. 

The  manufacturer  is  eager  to  replace  a  In  almost  every  other  department  of 

$10,000    machine    by    another    that    will  industry    there    are    experts,    financiers, 

double  the  output,  but  he  has  not  as  a  designers,  salesmen,  and  purchasing  agents, 

rule  reached  a  point  where  he  would  spend  but  there  are  few  experts  for  hiring  labor. 

$400  in  management-expenses  to  double  Men  are  hired  chiefly  by  the  foreman  in 

the  output  of  the  $9oo-a-year  man  who  odd  moments  when  he  can  get  time  from 

runs   the  machine.     The   reason   is    that  his  other  duties,  and  few  foremen  have  any 

the  science  of  utilizing  labor  to  the  best  definite  principles    for  this  work  or  any 

advantage  is  but  in  its  infancy.  data  to  base  such  principles  on. 

To  many  people  the  amount  of  the  In  the  shovel-gang  at  Bethlehem,  Mr. 
gain  when  the  best  knowledge  is  given  in  Taylor  found  that  by  far  the  larger  pro- 
usable  form  to  the  man  on  the  job  is  almost  portion  of  the  men  were  unsuited  to  the 
unbeHevable.  It  is  interesting  that  while  work.  Some  were  physically  below  nor- 
Mr.  Taylor  was  doing  this  in  industry,  mal  and  others  were  mentally  fitted  for  a 
as  a  part  of  his  system  of  ''scientific  man-  higher  grade  of  work.  A  number  of  the 
agement,"  it  was  being  appHed  in  agri-  better  men  received  better  jobs  m  other 
culture  with  the  same  results.  Dr.  parts  of  the  plant.  The  incapables  were 
Seaman  A.  Knapp,  of  the  Department  of  sifted  out.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
Agriculture,  has  for  several  years  carried  140  men  who  were  doing  the  work  of  the 
on  demonstration-work  on  Southern  farms,  old  gang  of  600  (with  the  help  of  the  plan- 
He  plans  the  work  of  the  farmers,  instructs  ning   department,    special   foremen,    etc.) 
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could    and   did    fulfil    the    regulations    of  The  bonus  system  does  not  pay  the  men 

fifty-nine  tons  a  day.  in    proportion    to    the    extra  production. 

But  even  after  the  right  men  had  been  because  that  is  due  more  to  the  work  of  < 

selected    and    supplied    with    the    proper  the   management    than    to    them,    but  it  • 

tools    and    taught    the    proper    methods,  does    pay    them    more    than    any    other 

they  would  not  have  been  willing  to  shovel  laborers  can  earn  on    similar  work  where 

fifty-nine   tons  a  day  for  $1.15.     In  the  the  management  is  not  helping  them, 

first  place,  it  is  against  all  *' union"  rules  When  the  management  plans  the  work 

to  do  so  much  work  that  it  throws  other  and  gives  the  men  training  and  tools,  it  is 

men  out  of  work;   and,  secondly,  human  possible  for  the  men  to  attain  the  standard 

nature  does  not  encourage  a  man  to  pro-  that  has  been  set.    Moreover,  it  is  to  every- 

duce  added  results  for  his  employer  without  one's    advantage    that    the    standard    be 

recompense  to  himself.     The   70  cents  a  reached.    If  the  workman  fails  to  reach  the 

day  extra  was  the  incentive   that  made  standard,    he  loses  his  bonus.     If  a  fore- 

the  men  do  this.  man's  gang  fails  to  reach  the    standard, 

But  extra  pay  for  extra  w^ork  is  no  new  he  loses    his    bonus.     Unless    everybody 

idea.     Piece-work  is  a  recognized  method  cooperates,  the  results  are  below  standard 

of   payment   all   over   the   country.     But  and  everybody  loses.     There  is,  therefore, 

there  is  one  vital  difterence  between  piece-  the  same  social  pressure  of  the  laborers 

wages  and  the  bonus  system.     If  piece-  among  themselves  to  make  everyone  accom- 

work  had  been  introduced  in  the  shovel-  plish    his    task  under  this  system  which, 

gang    at    Bethlehem,    the    result    would  under  the  piece-work   system  and  under 

have  been  somew^hat  as  follows:  day  wages,  teaches  the  workman  to  do  as 

The  average  movement  of  the  gang  was  little  as  possible  for  a  given  wage, 

sixteen    tons    per    day    per    man.     The  For  labor's  own  interests  it  is  of  course 

w^age  was  $1.15,  or  a  fraction  less  than  better  to  work  in  an  efficient  shop  than  in 

7.2  cents  per  ton.     If  that  was  the  piece-  an  inefficient  one,  because  only  the  efl&- 

rate  and  some  of  the  stronger  men  should,  cient  shops  can  afford  to  pay  high  wages, 

without  instruction  or  better  tools,  shovel  Every   wasteful   operation,    every   useless 

twenty-five  tons  instead  of  sixteen,  they  movement,  has  to  be  paid  for  by  someone 

would    be    earning    $1.80    a    day.     The  — and  in  the  long  run  the  workmen  bear 

management  w^ould  know  that  $1.15  w^as  their  share.     But  it  often  happens   that 

what  was  paid  elsewhere,  and  as  soon  as  shops   which   could   pay   high   wages  -are 

the  labor  market  became  glutted  it  would  unwilling  to  do  so,  and  labor  is  naturally 

reduce  the  rate  per  ton  to  five  cents.     To  enough  unwilling  to  do  its  utmost  to  make 

make  the  old  wage  of  $1.15,  a  man  must  a  shop  efficient  unless  it  gets  its  share  of| 

then    shovel    twenty-three    tons    a    day  the    profits.     Having    found    itself    hired 

instead     of     sixteen.     This     speeding-up  and  paid  by  classes,  labor  gradually  or- 

process  has  been  worked  so  often  that  the  ganized  by  classes  to  protect  its  interests, 

labor  unions  are  on  the  watch  for  it.     The  and   its   ultimate   resource    of   protest  is 

trouble  is  that  the  rate   is   based  on  the  the  strike.     A  system  which  gives  laborers, 

previous  performance  of  the  workers,  or  on  individually  even  more  than  they  demand 

the  record  of  another  company,  or  on  the  by    classes  —  that    helps    to    remove    the 

manager's  guess,  or  on  some  other  data  causes   which   produce    strikes, 

which  does  not  show  what  a  normal  man's  All  this  Mr.  Taylor  learned  in  the  hard 

day's  work  at  that  particular  job  ought  school    of    experience.     He    had    worked 

to  be.     This  speeding-up  process,  a  sys-  up    from    laborer    and    mechanic    to    the 

tem  of  penalizing  labor  for  its  own  extra  position  of  gang-foreman  in  the  Midvale 

efforts,   is  naturally  a  frequent  cause   of  Steel  Works,  and  as  foreman  it  was  his 

strikes.     Under    the    bonus    system,    on  duty   to   increase   the   production   of  the 

the    other    hand,    what    a    normal    day's  shop.     He  knew  that  the  men  were  not 

work   is    can   be    accurately    determined,  doing  all  that  they  could,  for  he  had  been 

and    as   this   will   not    vary   there   is   no  one  among  them.     He  knew   the  reason 

occasion  to  change  the  rate  of  payment,  also  —  that  they  realized  that  there  was 
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I  nothing  to  be  gained  thereby.  He  tried  to  not)  and  had  accurate  data  showing  how 
1  drive  them,  and  they  told  him  frankly  their  each  of  these  things  afifected  the  operation 
position  and  their  reasons;  and  they  even  —as  he  has  not  —  it  would  take  him 
threatened  him  with  personal  violence  if  he  about  a  day  to  figure  out  accurately 
persisted  in  his  efforts.  He  broke  in  new  what  speed  and  what  feed  he  should  give 
men  only  to  see  them  won  away  from  him.  his  machine  on  a  special  job  to  obtain  the 
Machinery  broke  ''because  he  had  it  best  results.  In  analyzing  the  elements 
driven  too  fast."  Everything  was  done  of  this  job,  Mr.  Taylor  revolutionized 
to  block  his  efforts.  the  art  of  cutting  metals.  He  found  out 
During  this  industrial  struggle,  which  the  facts  about  the  twelve  things  which 
at  times  was  intense  and  bitter,  Mr.  affect  the  speed  and  the  feed  to  be  used  on 
Taylor  worked  out  his  ideas  under  fire,  a  machine  cutting  metal,  and  he  has  made 
Little  by  little,  as  the  whole  system  was  a  slide-rule  that  will  do  the  day's  calcu- 
built  up  at  Midvale,  the  cost  of  production  lating  in  about  twenty  seconds.  In  some 
fell,  the  average  wages  rose,  and  the  men  cases  this  has  enabled  mechanics  to  cut 
became  more  and  more  satisfied  as  they  three  times  as  much  metal  as  their  ex- 
became  more  and  more  efficient.  For  perience  and  tradition  had  told  them  that 
twenty-six  years  ''scientific  management"  they  could  cut. 

has  been  practiced  in  that  plant,  and  Many  people  get  the  impression  that 
during  that  time  there  has  not  been  a  ''scientific  management"  consists  of  slide- 
strike,  rules,  instruction-cards,  eight  sets  of 
The  shovelers  at  Bethlehem  increased  shovels,  and  the  like.  In  reaHty,  the 
their  daily  handling  from  sixteen  tons  to  appliances  are  the  least  important  part 
fifty-nine.  In  the  same  plant  a  gang  of  of  it.  The  main  thing  is,  first,  to  get 
pig-iron  handlers  increased  their  average  the  accurate  information  and,  second,  to 
movement  from  twelve  and  one-half  to  continuously  apply  it.  To  accomplish 
forty-seven  and  one-half  long  tons  a  day.  this,  the  selection  and  training  of  men, 
But  both  these  are  low-grade  work.  It  the  systematic  planning  of  how  work 
I  is  hard  for  a  man  running  a  highly  special-  shall  be  done,  in  what  time  and  by  whom, 
ized  machine-shop  with  labor  that  is  well  and  the  bonus  system  of  wages  have  been 
paid  and  which  has  had  long  training  —  it  found   necessary. 

is  hard  for  such  a  manager  to  believe  that  I  watched  the  workmen  in  a  foundry 
such  increases  in  production  could  be  which  was  under  "scientific  management." 
accomplished  in  his  shop.  For  example.  Every  man  had  a  full  instruction-card 
he  has  a  mechanic  who  has  worked  a  telling  him  all  that  he  needed  to  know 
certain  machine  —  the  best  that  can  be  about  his  job.  The  materials  which  he 
bought  —  for  ten  years.  It  stands  to  was  to  work  with  and  his  tools  had  been 
reason  that  this  intelligent  man,  with  his  brought  to  him.  The  men  were  working 
long  training,  knows  how  to  get  the  most  steadily  and  rather  quickly,  although  there 
out  of  the  machine.  When  he  is  given  a  was  no  appearance  of  haste.  Where  they 
piece  of  metal  to  cut,  he  knows  from  long  saved  time  was  in  knowing  what^  to  do 
practice  what  speed  and  what  feed  to  use  and  in  having  the  proper  facilities  for 
on  the  machine.  He  learned  it  from  his  doing  it.  They  were  not  wasting  time 
predecessor  and  the  men  around  him  in  going  after  tools  or  asking  questions  of 
the  shop.  the  foreman.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  minute- 
To  see  how  likely  it  is  that  he  has  really  ness  of  their  instructions,  there  were  two 
learned  how  to  run  his  machine  for  each  foremen  —  really  teachers  —  in  one  small 
job,  it  is  necessary  to  look  into  the  dif-  room.  Under  the  usual  management  one 
ferent  things  which  affect  the  operation,  foreman  would  have  been  all  that  the 
The  speed  of  the  machine,  the  material  room  would  have  had;  and  he,  beside 
to  be  cut,  the  kind  of  tool  to  be  used,  and  keeping  the  men  at  work,  would  have  had 
nine  other  separate  and  distinct  things  to  answer  their  questions  and  decide  oft'- 
affect  this  operation.  If  the  mechanic  hand  how  and  by  whom  each  piece  of 
were  a  skilled   mathematician   (as  he    is  work  was  to  be  done.     Thus  overburdened, 
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the  foreman  must  necessarily  leave  the  men  shops  does  not  do  away  with  the  necessity 

pretty  much  to  their  own  devices,  which  of    trade   schools.     Indeed,    boys    trained 

is  unfortunate.  for  the  trades   can  learn  faster  and   learn 

Now  besides  these  extra  foremen  there  more    difficult    work    in    industry    than 

were   the   time-study  men,  who  collected  their  brothers  who  have  not  the  advantages 

the  data  on  which  the  instructions  were  of  early  training. 

based.  Then  there  was  the  planning  Such  training  as  Mr.  Taylor  practised 
department,  the  strategists  of  the  plant,  would  give  the  man  in  the  ranks  of 
who  planned  just  what  part  each  man  industry  the  knowledge  which  every  one 
was  to  take  in  each  day's  operations,  so  now  agrees  they  wofully  lack, 
that  everything  would  move  in  harmony.  But  to  develop  an  efficient  force  of  this 
Aiding  them  were  specialists  whose  knowl-  kind  takes  time  and  patience  and  (par- 
edge  was  necessary  for  the  making  of  ticularly)  care  in  preventing  strikes  when 
proper  instructions.  Each  man  was  su-  the  system  is  first  introduced.  At  present, 
preme  in  his  own  specialty,  and  each  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  are  firmly 
had'his  particular  duty.  If  any  one  failed,  convinced  that  it  is  against  its  interests 
it  could  be  noted  immediately  where  actual  to  increase  the  output  of  each  workman, 
performance  deviated  from  the  plan,  and  because  they  feel  that  by  so  doing  the 
if  it  were  the  fault  of  the  president  of  the  number  of  workmen  will  be  decreased, 
company  it  showed  as  plainly  as  if  it  were  Labor  is,  moreover,  keenly  on  its  guard 
that  of  a  workman,  for  accuracy  is  no  re-  against  anything  that  resembles  the 
specter  of  persons.  A  plant  operating  speeding-up  process.  In  introducing 
under '^scientific  management"  is  an  indus-  ''scientfic  management,"  therefore,  it  is 
trial    democracy.  necessary  to  convince  each  workman  that 

It  is  also  a  good  example  of  practical  he  will  be  not  only  temporarily  but  per- 

cooperation,  for  it  is  to  every  one's  ad-  manently  a  gainer  by  accepting  it,  and 

vantage  to  have  the  work  carried  out  as  that  not  only  will  there  be  more  to  divide 

it  was  planned.  between  him  and  the  management  if  they 

The    underlying    philosophy    of    prac-  work  together,  but  that  he  will  get  his 

tically   all   the   methods   of   management  share. 

practised   in    this   country   at   present   is         When    that    is    done,    the    danger    of 

that  to  each  workman  shall  be  left  the  strikes  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.      Among 

final  responsibility  for  the  way  in  which  the    50,000   men    now^    working   in   some 

he  does  his  work.     When  the  management  twenty  dift'erent  kinds  of  industrial  plants 

has    no    exact     knowledge     of    the    best  under  '^  scientific  management,"  there  has 

method   of   doing   the  work,  it  naturally  not  been  a   single  strike.     The  men  are 

puts  the  responsibility  upon  the  men  and  making    more    money    than    they    could 

asks   only  for  results.     From   the  manu-  make  elsewhere,   and   the   companies  are 

facturers'   standpoint   the  results  are  not  getting    their   work    done   more   cheaply, 

particularly    satisfactory.     All    over    the  The    Midvale    Steel    Works,   where    the 

country   the   cry   has   gone   up   that   our  system  was  evolved,  has  not  had  a  strike 

industrial  progress  is   handicapped   by   a  for    thirty    years.      On   the    other    hand, 

lack  of   trained   labor.  in  several  places  where  the  introduction 

It  is  recognized  that  the  old  appren-  of  ''scientific  management"  was  under- 
ticeship  system  has  ceased  to  be  effective  taken  all  at  once  —  where  the  system  was 
and  there  is  no  other  recognized  source  forced  upon  men  before  they  understood 
from  which  to  draw,  for  the  trade-school  it  —  strikes  occurred  immediately  and 
movement  has  not  yet  reached  propor-  prevented  its  adoption.  Mr.  Taylor's 
tions  that  make  it  able  to  supply  any  principles  can  not  be  applied  like  cocaine 
large  number  of  trained  men  for  industry,  to  give  instant  relief.  They  form  a  con- 
Selecting  and  training  men  in  the  plants  structive  system  and  take  time  to  in- 
themselves  after  the  manner  that  Mr.  troduce;  but  their  introduction  would  be  a 
Taylor  practised  at  Bethlehem  with  the  long,  long  step  forward  in  our  industrial 
shovelers,  the  pig-iron  workers,  and  in  the  and  labor  worlds. 
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FOR  the  second  time  President 
Taft  has  struck  the  open  road 
to  pohtical  leadership. 

The  first  time  was  when  he  called  Con- 
gress in  extra  session  to  revise  the  tariff. 
But  his  approval  of  important  schedules, 
which  are  worse  than  the  schedules  that 
he  set  out  to  revise,  split  his  party  into 
irreconcilable  camps,  drove  his  allies  into 
retirement,  shifted  the  moral  control  of 
the  party  to  those  that  he  spurned,  gave 
the  next  House  to  the  Democrats,  and  cost 
him  much  of  his  great  personal  popularity. 
No  other  man  in  our  recent  political 
history  made  so  good  a  chance  for  leader- 
ship or  threw  so  good  a  chance  away. 
But  now  he  has  struck  the  high  road 
again,  with  his  trade  reciprocity  with 
Canada. 

The  concurrent  legislative  approval  at 
Washington  and  at  Ottawa  will  have 
these  results: 

To  establish  a  reciprocal  free  list, 
embracing  grain,  dairy  products,  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  fish,  poultry  and 
eggs,  live  food-animals,  lumber,  tin  plate, 
barbed-wire  fencing,  and  later,  print  paper. 

To  reduce  duties  on  manufactured 
food  products,  fresh  meats,  canned  vege- 
tabjcs  and  meats,  flour,  etc. 

Tip  level  and  reduce  rates  on  some 
manufactured  goods,  with  agricultural 
implements,  motor  vehicles,  clocks  and 
watches  as  prominent  examples. 

To  lower  Canada's  protective  duty  on 
coal  to  45  cents  a  ton,  and  our  protective 


duty  on  iron  ore  to  lo  cents.  Canada's 
rate  on  cement  and  ours  on  dressed  lum- 
ber are  also  to  be  lowered. 

In  terms  of  money,  Canada  will  give 
up  duties  amounting  to  $2,560,000  a  year, 
and  the  United  States  14,808,000,  the 
figures  being  based  on  the  totals  for  19 10. 
American  prices  for  food  products  will  be 
lowered  by  free  competition  along  the 
border,  .and  possibly  all  over  the  country. 

The  absurdity  of  the  present  trade 
restrictions  —  the  gross  wrong  of  them  in 
fact  —  is  understood  by  the  people  of 
each  country;  and  popular  opinion  favors 
the  proposed  changes.  The  special  classes 
and  industries  that  will  suffer  temporary 
loss  will  do  all  they  can,  both  at  Wash- 
ington and  at  Ottawa,  to  prevent  such 
reciprocity.  But  it  needed  only  this 
definite  formulation  to  rnake  its  coming 
certain  —  not  immediately,  perhaps,  but 
before  the  agitation  for  it  can  die  away. 
Mr.  Taft  needs  only  to  stand  firm. 

Mr.  Clark,  the  Speaker  of  the  next 
House,  did  wisely  when  he  led  his  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  in  making  this  a  national 
issue,  in  support  of  the  President;  for 
reciprocity  with  Canada  is  coming,  whether 
at  the  hands  of  a  Republican  or  of  a 
Democratic  Congress. 

So,  too,  is  a  real  revision  of  the  tariff, 
such  as  Mr.  Taft  had  in  mind  two 
years  ago.  The  two  things  are  parts  of  the 
same  necessary  and  inevitable  reform ;  and 
the  people  will  have  it,  whoever  stand  in 
the  way. 
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THE  PROGRESSIVE  REPUBLICANS  „,aintain,  too,  that  any  new  system  would 

THE  Progressive  Republican  League  fail  as  soon  as  individual  voters  neglected 
is  a  wheel  within  a  wheel  rather  these  primary  duties, 
than  ^  an  independent  piece  of  party  True,  but  this  programme  of  the  Pro- 
machinery,  but  it  is  a  wheel  that  has  a  gressive  League,  nevertheless,  has  vitality, 
motor  directly  attached  to  it  —  the  motor  The  men  who  beHeve  in  it  are  in  earnest, 
of  an  earnest  conviction.  The  four  main  They  are  not  seeking  personal  gain, 
purposes  that  it  has  are:  They  are  convinced  that  purity  in  poHtical 

(i)  The    popular    election   of    United  ^f    ''^''''''^  be  hoped   for    until   radical 

States  Senators  changes  are  made  m  party  machinery  and 

(2)  Direct  primary  nominations  for  all  !"  our. electoral  methods.    The   "Oregon 

offices,  including  the  direct  popular  elec-  "^^^     '%  ^^^  T     '"^°'*''''  P°  u^'^^'  "^f  ^ 

tion   of   delegates   to   the   national   con-  now  making  its  way  among  the  people; 

ventions,  so  that  the  voters  themselves  ^"^. jV  ""c     u^  '*'  "^^^  ^'^^  '""^^  ^""^ 

may  express  their  preferences  for  Presi-  '^^P'^ity-     Such   a   programme   may   not 

dential  and  Vice-Presidential  candidates.  q"'<^.kly.(and  it  surely  will  not  easi  y)  be 

(3)  The  initiative,  the  referendum,  and  ^^'"^'^  '''^°  general  effect.    But  it  already 
the   recall  ^^  unsuspected  volume  and  earnest- 

(d)  A    -'^ringent    corrunt-nractices    art  ^^^^  ^^  support  among  the  people  in  every 

K4)  A    ..rmgent    corrupt  practices    act.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  country.     If  you  who  read  this 

These,    it    will    be    observed,  are    not  have  not  yet  thoroughly  considered  these 

political  policies,  as  the  tariff,  a  parcels-  proposed    changes    and    the    one   general 

post,  and  a  mail-ship  subsidy  are  pohcies.  idea    that   underlies    them,    you   will   do 

They  touch  only  party  methods  and  party  well    to    look    into    the    working    of    the 

machinery.     Whatever   the   policies   may  ''Oregon  idea."     If  you  live  in  one  of  the 

be  that  any  party  at  any  time  may  wish  Eastern  states,  you  will  have  seen  little 

to  carry  into  effect  or  to  dodge,  these  pro-  about  it  in  your  local  newspapers.     But 

posed    changes    would    affect    only    the  an  early  number  of  this  magazine  will 

method  of  dealing  with  them.     They  are  explain  its  practical   application,   so   far 

a  blow  at  boss  and   clique-nominations,  as  it  has  yet  been  made, 

and  are  a  move  to  put  our  party  and  our  -pj 
legislative  machinery  within  direct  reach 

of  the  people.  In  a  word,  they  are  the  "Ore-  One  of  the  incidental  effects  and  pur- 

gon  idea"  extended;  and  Senator  Bourne  poses  of  the  Progressive  League's  action 

is  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  League,  is  to  strengthen  the  Uberal  or  insurgent 

The  proposals  are,  of  course,  a  direct  wing  of  the  Republican  party.     The  old 

protest   against   the   purchase   of  United  stand-pat  wing,  by  temperament  and  for 

States  Senatorships,  whether  by  cash  or  self-protection,  perhaps  also  by  conviction, 

by  the  intrigues  of  bosses  and  ''interests,"  violently  opposes  any  radical   change  in 

and  against  the  control  of  any  nomina-  the  existing  party  and  electoral  machinery. 

tions  by  these  forces.  The    "stand-patters"    and    their   policies 

These    "progressive"    proposals    meet  are,  in  fact,  the  creatures  of  boss-rule  and 

opposition    of    two    kinds  —  the    selfish  of  intrigue  with  the  special  interests, 

opposition  of  the  bosses  and  party  man-  Now    if    a    Republican  National  Con- 

agers,  and  the  unselfish  opposition  of  many  vention  were  made  up  of  delegates  that 

men  who  believe  that  the  old  system  of  had  been  chosen  directly   by  the  voters 

representative    government,    with    all   its  who  had  at  the  same  time  expressed  their 

evils,  is  correct  in  principle.    This  latter  preferences    for    Presidential    candidates, 

class  would  keep  the  present  system  and  re-  the  sacred  scandal  of  venal  Negro  delegates 

form  it  in  its  workings.     If  the  voters,  they  from  Southern  states,  where   practically 

say,    would    do    their    duty,    every   man  no  Republican  votes  are  cast,  would  come 

taking  a  personal  interest  in  every  con-  to   an  end;  and  with  it  would  end  also 

vention  and  in  every  election,  the  present  the  misuse  of  Federal  patronage  in  the 

system  would  work   satisfactorily.     They  South. 
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To  take  another  example:  If  there 
were  a  popular  election  of  United  States 
Senators,  does  anybody  suppose  that 
one  of  the  Senators  from  New  York,  one 
from  Colorado,  one  from  Illinois  (to  go 
no  further)  would  ever  have  had  seats  in 
the  Senate? 

The  programme  of  the  Republican 
Progressive  League  has  in  it  the  possi- 
bility of  a  spht  in  the  party;  but  such  a 
spHt  is  not  Ukely.  The  stand-pat  Repub- 
licans will  fight  as  long  and  as  hard  as 
they  can;  but  they  will  surrender  rather 
than  permit  a  permanent  division.  That 
wing  of  the  party  cannot  afford  to  set  up 
business  for  itself,  because  it  is  far  too 
much  discredited  in  the  pubhc  mind.  Its 
leaders  are  "childless  children  of  the 
night,"  and  the  cohiing  of  daylight  on 
their  methods  is  fatal  to  them  as  a  separate 
party.  Leadership  of  the  party,  if  it  is 
to  hold  its  own  or  to  win  again,  must  pass 
to  more  liberal  and  progressive  men.  And 
the  more  liberal  and  progressive  men  are 
in  more  or  less  sympathy  with  this  Re- 
publican Progressive  League. 

MORE  PENSION    INCREASES? 

THE  Sulloway  Pension  Bill  may  not 
pass  the  Senate.  The  chances  are 
that  something  like  it  will  —  something 
as  near  like  it  as  the  state  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  general  scramble  for  the  "pork 
barrel"  will  permit.  It  may  be  that  the 
Senate  will  content  itself  by  letting  the 
McCumber  Bill  go  through.  The  McCum- 
ber  Bill  would  increase  the  amount  paid 
for  pensions  annually  only  seventeen 
millions,  while  the  Sulloway  Bill  would 
increase  it  forty-five  millions  annually. 
Great  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
Senators  to  "do  justice  to  the  old  soldiers." 
It  was  not  intended  by  the  Republican 
leaders  to  let  the  Sulloway  Bill  or  even 
the  McCumber  Bill  become  a  Law.  Forty- 
five  millions  of  dollars  is  a  considerable 
item,  even  in  the  mind  of  a  two-billion- 
dollar  Congress;  the  sum  cannot  be  added 
to  the  national  expenditure  this  year 
without  causing  a  deficit  and  making  a 
bond  issue  necessary.  "Deficit"  and 
"bond  issue"  are  words  that  do  not 
sound  well  in  the  ears  of  politicians,  and 
Republican  leaders  are  anxious  to  avoid 


them  this  year.  When  the  Sulloway 
forty-five-million-dollar  increase  bill  went 
whooping  through  the  House,  the  idea 
was  to  block  it  quietly  in  the  Senate  so 
that  it  would  come  back  to  the  next 
Congress  to  the  embarrassment  of  the 
Democrats.  It  has  always  been  shrewd 
Republican  politics  to  advocate  a  popular 
bill  loudly,  check  it  quietly,  and  then 
force  the  Democrats  to  kill  it.  The 
enthusiasm,  however,  with  which  the 
beneficiaries  (450,000  in  number,  being 
half  of  all  now  on  the  pension  roll)  ac- 
claimed the  House's  action  was  so  great 
that  many  Senators  are  now  said  to  be 
in  danger  of  favoring  it. 

There  is  one  hopeful  sign:  The  press 
of  the  country,  for  the  first  time,  has 
greeted  a  Bill  for  the  increase  of  pensions 
with  protest.  Outside  of  those  who  would 
profit  by  it,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any 
number  of  people  who  believe  that  any 
increase  at  the  present  time  is  justified. 

The  Sulloway  Bill  increases  the  amount 
paid  to  veterans  in  classes  above  60,  65, 
70,  and  75  years  of  age.  The  picture 
drawn  by  Speaker  Cannon  in  his  great 
speech  in  advocacy  of  the  increase  was  a 
picture  of  veterans  as  poverty-stricken  ob- 
jects of  pity,  described  in  terms  so  moving 
that  it  is  said  tears  were  observed  falling 
from  the  eyes  of  the  marble  effigies  in 
Statuary  Hall.  This  is  a  common  idea 
of  the  survivors  of  the  Civil  War.  It 
is  very  far  removed  from  fact;  it  is  actually 
an  insulting  conception  of  the  case.  The 
majority  of  surviving  veterans  are  not 
objects  of  pity  or  charity.  There  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  be.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  they  ought  to  be,  as 
they  are,  citizens  favored  above  their 
fellows  in  worldly  prosperity.  Some  in- 
deed still  survive  who  were  wounded; 
but,  generally  speaking,  service  in  the 
army  was  not  a  handicap;  it  was  an 
advantage  throughout  Hfe.  The  Union 
army  was  made  up  of  young  men  whose 
army  experience  was  as  improving  as  any 
that  they  could  have  had.  They  returned 
home  strengthened  in  body  and  in  char- 
acter and  entered  on  business  or  pro- 
fessional careers  with  the  esteem  and 
admiration  of  all.  Those  who  still  live 
have  been  in  civil  life  now  for  forty-six 
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years,   certainly  time  enough  to  provide  part  of  the  heads  of  many  systems  that 

for  their  old  age.     For  such  as  have  been  the    cardinal    error    which    underlay    the 

unfortunate   or   improvident,    the   nation  period  of  public  hostility  toward  railroads 

cheerfully  provides.   But  it  is  a  slander  on  was  committed  by  the  railroads,   and  a 

the  veterans  to  assume,  as  Speaker  Cannon  fair   promise   that   it   will   never   happen 

assumes  and  the  advocates  of  pension  in-  again. 

creases  always  assume,  that  as  a  class  the  A  statement  recently  promulgated  by 

men  who  fought  in  the  Federal   armies  Judge  Lovett,  head  of  the  Harriman  lines, 

are  more  in  need  of  reHef  than  others.  caps  the  general  confession  of  many  other 

An  investigation  would  probably  dis-  heads  of  systems.     It  is  an  announcement 

close  that  there  is  to-day  less  need  among  that    the    Harriman    lines    in    the    West 

veterans  than  ever  before.     But,  as  The  will  go  ahead  and  spend  $75,000,000  on 

World's   Work   has   repeatedly   demon-  extensions  and  additions,   beHeving  that 

strated,   the  intention   of   the  politicians  the  public  needs  this  work,  and  beHeving, 

is  never  to  permit  any  decrease  in   the  further,  that  if  the  railroad  does  its  duty 

amount  of  money  paid  out  to  pensioners,  by  the  public  the  public  will  not  reward 

The  question  always  is  not  "How  much  it  with  restrictive  legislation,  contumely, 

do    they   need?"    but    "How   much   will  and   attack.     The   very  promulgation   of 

the   country   stand    for?"     The   moment  such  a  belief  marks  the  new  era.     Always 

the   pension  appropriation  shows  a  ten-  the   railroad   has   met   public   opposition 

dency  to  decrease  a  new  scheme  is  devised  with  defiance.     The  usual  reply  has  been 

to  force  it  up  to  a  still  higher  level.    It  a  challenge  something  like  this: 

would  be  foolish,  politicians  urge,  now  that  "Oppose  us,  attack  us,  or  criticize  us 

the  country  has  got  used  to  one  hundred  and  we  shall  stop  our  extensions,  with- 

and  sixty  millions,  not  to  try  it  with  a  test  draw  our  builders,  cut  down  our  equip- 

of   two   hundred   millions.  ment   orders,   lessen   the   number  of   our 

If   Congress   really  wants   to  help   the  employees.     You,    not   we,    will   pay   for 

veteran,  we  suggest  that  it  appropriate  it.     Now  go  ahead  and  do  your  worst!" 

one   milHon   for   an   investigation   of   the  In   one   form   or   another   the   country 

pension  roll.     Such  an  investigation  would  has  heard  that  challenge  a  hundred  times 

put  at  the  disposal  of  the  honest  veterans  in  the  last  few  years.     The  railroad  has 

probably    more    than    forty-five    millions  come  to  be  the  arbiter  of  national  pros- 

annually    without    further    cost    to    the  perity,   and  the  councils  of   the  railroad 

country.  Until  the  pension  roll  is  cleaned  up,  chiefs  have  been  more  vitally  important 

no  further  increase  of  rates  should  be  made,  from  a  commercial  standpoint  than  the 

Nothing  could  be  emptier  than  the  councils  of  state, 
argument  that  such  an  increase  as  is  now  Judge  Lovett  and  Mr.  Otto  Kahn  — 
proposed  would  do  away  with  private  one  a  Harriman  lawyer  and  officer,  the 
pension  bills.  Mr.  Hale  has  conclusively  other  a  Harriman  banker  —  have  ex- 
shown  that,  as  general  pension  legislation  pressed  the  new  principle.  The  Union 
grows  more  Hberal,  private  bills  increase  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  are  to 
in  number.  We  are  now  living  under  the  put  it  into  practice.  The  good  faith  of 
most  liberal  general  pension  laws  in  our  the  two  speakers  and  the  two  railroads 
history.  The  Congressional  Record  for  cannot  be  judged  by  promises,  and  it 
Friday,  January  27th,  reports  that  on  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  acts  will  fit 
that  day  776  Private  Pension  Bills  were  principles.  Yet  the  announcement  of  the 
passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  principles  is  so  new  and  so  full  of 
All  these  will  become  laws.  promise   that    it    must    be   hailed    with 

enthusiasm. 

THE  NEW  RAILROAD  ERA  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  railroad  heads,  in  pubHc 

THERE  is  a  rainbow  in  the  railroad  speeches,  in  magazine  articles,  in  inter- 
sky,  promising  peace  and  fair  views,  give  tongue  to  the  same  conviction, 
weather,  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  If  a  man  have  patience  to  read  these  new 
than   a   frank   and   open   avowal   on   the  outpourings    of    the    raflroad    heart,    he 
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will  note  in  them  all  a  fervid  desire  for 
publicity  —  not  the  old  sterilized  brand, 
but  real  outright  publicity.  He  will  note 
also  more  or  less  veiled  admissions  of 
railroad  fault  in  the  past.  Above  all, 
he  will  note  that,  in  the  minds  of  the 
railroad  men,  the  railroad  has  again  be- 
come a  public  servant,  a  public  utility. 
The  railroad  man  has  learned  his  lesson. 
He  may  forget  it  again,  of  course,  in  the 
first  years  of  real  prosperity;  but  he  can 
be  watched  better  to-morrow  than  he 
could  yesterday. 

It  remains  only  to  put  into  effect  this 
new  spirit  of  cooperation.  Let  the  rail- 
roads of  the  West  sweep  away  the  tangled 
webs  that  they  have  woven,  for  their  own 
ends,  about  the  state  capitols.  Let  rail- 
road lobbyists  become  extinct  around  the 
halls  of  Washington.  Let  a  few  of  the 
big  systems  look  to  it  and  see  whether 
or  not  the  men  who  run  them  are  men 
who  care  a  little  about  the  public  and  its 
rights  and  powers.  There  is  a  school  of 
railroad  officers  that  must  be  swept  from 
the  house  before  it  can  be  considered 
garnished  for  the  dawning  day.  The 
railroad  whose  head  is  a  reactionary  will 
deserve  all  that  it  gets  from  the  new 
democracy  of  commerce. 

ONE  ADVANTAGE  OF  ILLITERACY 

AFTER  Mr.  Keys's  article  on  stock 
and  bond  swindles  of  the  public 
on  page  141 12  had  gone  to  press,  one 
of  the  editors  of  The  World's  Work 
received  the  followdng  letter,  which,  of 
course,  was  sent  to  how  many  thousands 
of  persons,  only  the  author  of  it  knows: 

Oscar  Adams  Turner 

42  Broadway 

New  York 


Confidential 


Dear  Sir: 


January  30th,  191 1 


I  hope  you  wdll  not  be  offended  at  the 
liberty  I  take  in  addressing  you  without  a 
formal  introduction.  I  happen  to  enjoy  a 
confidential  source  of  information,  from  which 
I  learn  that  you  are  a  loser  on  your  mining 
stock  ventures  for  19 10.  I  have  been  a 
pretty  good  loser  myself,  but  I  ought  not  to 
have  lost,  because  I  should  have  foreseen  the 


decline  in  the  price  of  metallic  copper.  I 
should  also  have  known  that  the  non-dividend 
paying  precious  metals  securities  were  not 
going  to  do  any  stunts  in  a  generally  sick 
market.  I  think  I  ought  to  know  just  how 
you  feel  over  your  19 10  losses. 

No  more  of  either  of  these  two  kinds  of 
securities  for  me  —  at  least  not  for  a  season! 
I  am  going  to  return  to  first  principles,  and 
unless  a  return  of  my  investment  plus  several 
hundred  per  cent,  is  assured  by  ore  in  sight 
in  the  shape  of  constant  dividends,  I  am  not 
going  to  invest.  Maybe  you  don't  think 
this  kind  of  ''melon"  lies  around  promis- 
cuously.    You  are  right;  it  doesn't. 

That's  my  excuse  for  writing  you.  I  have 
my  finger  on  just  one  —  the  first  of  its  kind 
since  1901,  when  I  promoted  Tonopah  of 
Nevada  at  $1  a  share  on  an  8  per  cent,  pre- 
ferred stock  basis,  which  later  paid  back  the 
original  subscription  money  plus  12  per  cent, 
dividends,  while  the  common  stock,  given 
share-for-share  as  a  bonus,  has  paid  to  date 
$7  a  share- in  dividends  and  is  selling  in  the 
open  market  at  $8.25  to  $8.50  per  share.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  to  give  you  more  than  an 
inkling  of  the  proposition  in  this  letter.  I 
don't  want  to  address  myself  to  deaf  ears. 
Just  write  me  and  say  whether  you  would 
relish  an  opportunity  such  as  I  describe  to 
even  up  your  losses  of  1 910.  I  am  profoundly 
sure  that  I  can  be  of  great  service  to  you  pro- 
vided you  do  not  delay  your  reply. 

If  I  hear  from  you  promptly  I  will  send  you 
the  facts  by  return  mail  and  then  you  can 
judge  for  yourself.  If,  then,  it  doesn't  appeal 
to  you  to  be  certain  from  the  information  I 
shall  submit  that  your  principal  will  be  as 
secure  as  a  government  bond  and  that  several 
hundred  per  cent,  profit  is  more  than  probable, 
I  shall  invite  you  to  throw  my  communica- 
tions in  the  waste-paper  basket. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 
O.  A.  Turner. 

Now  the  man  to  whom  this  was  ''con- 
fidentially" addressed  never  bought  or 
owned  a  share  of  mining  stock,  good  or 
bad,  real  or  fictitious,  in  his  life,  and  is 
never  Hkely  to  own  one.  He  surely, 
therefore,  never  lost  a  penny  on  "mining- 
stock  ventures  in  1910."  The  ''confi- 
dential source"  of  such  information  is  the 
very  essence  of  this  particular  game.  Once 
a  victim  always  a  victim  —  that's  the 
principle  that  the  writer  of  this  letter  pro- 
ceeds on.  And  the  astonishing  thing  is 
that  such  an  assumption  is  sound. 
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On  the  face  of  it,  you  or  I  would  suppose 
that  there  is  not  a  human  being  outside 
a  lunatic  asylum  foolish  enough  to  answer 
such  a  letter  as  this.  But  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  that  men  and  women 
give  away  to  these  shrewd  "psychologists" 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  discouraging  fact 
about  the  intelligence  of  the  people. 

In  educational  reports  there  are  care- 
fully tabulated  for  us  the  number  of 
illiterates  and  the  percentages  of  illiteracy. 
But  illiteracy  is  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  ignorance  —  the  Simon-pure,  hopeless, 
helpless,  degraded,  imbecile,  unteachable 
ignorance  —  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women  who  can  write  and  who 
throw  their  money  into  the  smihng  wallets 
of  persuasive  strangers  that  send  them 
"confidential"  letters  about  mysterious 
chances  to  get  rich  quickly.  It  would 
be  better  for  them  if  they  were  illiterate, 
for  the  illiterate  are  saved  from  this  folly; 
and  it  would  be  more  instructive  if  our 
educational  reports  could  give  us  the  per- 
centages of  these  incompetents  among  our 
literate  population.  Query  to  the  school- 
masters: Isn't  there  something  wrong  with 
our  schools  that  turn  out  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  persons  with  no  common 
sense  at  all  about  money  and  its  use? 

LAND-SWINDLERS 

DIFFERENT  from  the  sheer  ignor- 
ance and  gullibility  of  persons 
who  fall  into  mines  (Mark  Twain,  you 
will  recall,  described  a  mine  as  a  hole  in 
the  ground  owned  by  a  liar)  —  somewhat 
different  is  the  credulity  of  those  who  are 
likely  to  be  "taken  in"  by  the  crafty 
promoters  of  land  "booms."  But  a  word 
of  warning  is  appropriate  now  against 
these  gentry.  Especially  are  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  the  smaller  cities  of  the 
Farther  West  over-run  with  get-rich- 
quick  operators  in  real  estate,  who  sell 
lots  "sight-unseen"  to  foolish  women  and 
asinine  men.  Florida,  Texas,  and  the 
]  Northwest  have  produced  a  big  crop  of 
promoters  who  sell  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  farm  lands  by  mail,  finding  their  buyers 
among  both  the  innocent  and  the  greedy 
—  such  people  as  are  caught  by  promises 
of  profits  ranging  from  100  to  1,000  per 
cent,  a  year. 


These  swindlers  flourish  because  a  large, 
legitimate  business  in  land  is  done  in  these 
states  where  land-values  have  risen  fast 
because  of  productiveness  and  of  an  in- 
creased demand.  The  chance  to  get 
rich,  not  quickly  but  surely,  by  the  pur- 
chase of  carefully  selected  land  in  Florida, 
in  Texas,  and  in  the  other  Southern  states, 
and  in  the  Northwest  is  a  good  chance. 
But  a  man  is  a  fool  who  will  trust  his 
money  with  a  stranger  for  such  a  purpose. 

Against  the  "ravages"  of  land-swindlers 
there  ought  to  be  a  remedy.  Take 
Florida  as  an  example.  There  are  in 
that  state  now  many  opportunities  to  buy 
land  at  a  price  that  will  be  a  good  invest- 
ment; and  there  are  honest  men  and  com- 
panies who  are  engaged  in  real  estate 
transactions  there.  Every  dishonest  man 
or  company  that  sells  Florida  land  brings 
the  whole  state  and  the  honest  dealers 
into  discredit  so  far  as  his  influence  ex- 
tends; and  you  may  now  hear  in  many 
groups  of  people  where  dishonest  promoters 
have  worked  a  wholesale  doubt  about 
all  Florida  enterprises.  This  is  unjust, 
but  it  is  inevitable.  May  a  possible 
remedy  for  such  damage  to  any  growing 
community  not  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
honest  and  honorable  real  estate  dealers? 
Could  they  not  protect  themselves  and 
the  public  by  some  form  of  cooperation? 
Could  they  not  form  an  organization, 
membership  in  which  would  be  evidence 
of  trustworthiness  and  which  would  come 
to  be  required  by  all  possible  buyers? 

Fraud  in  real  estate  in  any  region  is 
the  best  possible  means  of  setting  that 
region  back,  and  it  concerns  every  man 
who  owns  land  there  whether  he  have  it 
for  sale  or  not. 

THE  "EDITORIAL"  YESTERDAY  AND  TO-DAY 

ACCOMPANYING  the  tributes  paid 
during  the  month  to  the  memory 
of  the  founder  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
who  was  born  one  hundred  years  ago, 
were  many  comments  on  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  journalism  of  Greeley's  day 
and  of  the  present.  It  was  the  inevitable 
remark  of  more  than  one  newspaper  that 
the  day  of  personal  journalism  had  passed, 
never  to  return,  and  the  equally  inevitable 
comment  of  others  that  the  era  when  a 
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paper   was   read   for   its   strong   positive  because    its     editorials     are     sometimes 

editorials  had   yielded   to  a  happier  era  news.     The   Indianapolis   News  and   the 

when    the    public    wants    an    impartial  Kansas  City  Star  are  typical  of  perhaps 

presentation    of    all    sides    of    the    news,  a  dozen  papers  whose  opinions  are  listened 

preferring   to   form   its   own   opinions   to  to  with  respect  even  outside   their  own 

taking  them  ready-made  from  an  editorial  communities.     No  one  can  deny  the  popu- 

page.  larity  and  influence  of  the  editorial  articles 

It  is  true  that  the  newspaper  of  to-day  in  a  New  York  evening  newspaper  which 

is  read  for  its  news  rather  than  for  its  is  pretty  thoroughly  disliked  even  by  its 


editorial  articles.  It  is  not  quite  so  cer- 
tain that  editorials  have  ceased  to  be 
desired;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  edi- 
torial  pages    have    lost    their   popularity 


friends. 

The  best  evidence,  however,  of  the 
power  of  the  earnest  editorial  to  in- 
fluence   public    opinion    and    to  attract 


and  their  influence  because  they  have  lost     readers  is  given  by  some  of  the  magazines. 


their  force  and  their  conviction,  and  be- 
cause there  is  not  felt  to  be  behind  them 
that  sturdy  personal  character  which 
gave  strength  to  the  Tribune  in  Greeley's 
day,  to  the  New  York  Herald  in  the 
elder  Bennett's  day,  to  the  New  York 
Times  in  the  day  of  Raymond. 

This  is  not  saying  that  there  are  not 
men  of  as  forceful  personality,  and  writers 
as  skilful  as  in  the  old  days;  it  is  saying 
only  that  the  newspaper  editorial  has 
ceased  to  be  the  utterance  of  a  man  of 
opinions  and  convictions  which  he  is 
free  to  express  as  he  chooses,  and  has 
become  rather  the  carefully  considered 
deliverance  of  a  board  of  editors  pre- 
sided over  by  a  business  man,  who  in  turn 
is  often  responsible  to  a  board  of  directors, 
whose  interests  in  turn  hinder  a  perfectly 
free  discussion  of  many  subjects.  The 
newspaper,  in  other  words,  has  grown 
into  a  big  business  institution,  the  first 
concern  of  which  is  naturally  profits. 
There  are  profits  in  gathering  the  news 
and  presenting  it  attractively.  There  is 
danger  in  expressing  warm  convictions 
too  freely  —  especially  by  papers  whose 
owners  are  interested  in  other  things  and 
whose  advertisers  are  local. 

II 

Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  those 
present-day  newspapers  that  have  been 
bold  enough  to  publish  strong  editorial 
articles    have   won    a   popular    response 


The  last  decade  has  seen  the  creation  of  a 
new  type  of  publication  —  the  magazine 
of  conviction  and  purpose,  wherein,  while 
other  subjects  are  not  neglected,  pub- 
lic matters  are  fearlessly  dealt  with  in 
signed  articles  by  investigators,  backed 
by  the  strongest  editorial  expression. 
These  '^editorials"  have  proven  them- 
selves to  be  the  most  attractive  and  in- 
fluential part  of  current  literature;  and 
the  eagerness  with  which  they  are  read 
and  the  influence  that  they  exert  have 
astonished  many  public  men;  and  they 
have  sobered  their  editors  with  a  sense 
of  very  great  responsibility. 

The  day  is  not  past  when  editorials  — 
if  they  express  the  free  and  deep  con- 
victions of  their  writers  —  have  lost  their 
power  to  interest  and  to  persuade;  and 
it  is  not  Hkely  to  pass. 

A  REVOLUTION  IN   TELEPHONY 

WE  NOW  talk  from  one  telephone  to 
another  through  the  medium  of 
an  unbroken  wire  that  connects  the  send- 
ing instruments  with  the  receiver.  If  we 
use  a  *' party-line,"  the  other  parties  must 
wait  until  we  are  done.  If  it  be  a  long- 
distance line,  it  may  be  necessary  for  us 
to  wait  if  the  line  is  ''busy".  One  mes- 
sage at  a  time  over  one  wire  is  the  limit. 
But  that  limitation  is  now  to  be  removed 
by  a  discovery  of  Major  George  O.  Squire, 
assistant  to  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the 
United  States  Army.      For  a  number  of 


Many  people  all  over   the   country  buy  months  the  War  Department  has  had  a  wire 

for  its  editorial  page  a  little  paper  published  working  between  its  laboratory  on  Penn- 

in  the  little   town  of  Springfield,   Mass.  sylvania  Avenue  in  Washington  and  the 

The    Louisville    Courier- Journal    is     still  Bureau   of   Standards   seven  miles  away 

watched      in     every     newspaper     office,  taking    several    messages    simultaneously 
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over  the   same  wire,   in  both  directions,  into    a    long-distance    telephone    system 

Moreover  this  does  not  in  the  least  inter-  by  the  simple  process  of  hitching  wireless 

fere  with  the  use  of  the  wire  for  sending  telephone  instruments  to  its  wires, 

telegrams  while  the  conversation  is  passing  A  most  remarkable  fact  about  this  new 

over  it.  invention  is  that  Major  Squire  has  thrown 

''We  did  not  invent  anything  here  in  the  ^^^  patent  open   to   the  pubUc.     Having 

Department,"  says  the  modest  man  who  has  spent  a  year  of  the   Government's   time 

worked  out  the  system.     "  We  simply  adapted  and  $15,000  of  public  money  in  research 

instruments  that  can    be  bought  anywhere  that  led  to  the  discovery,  he  decided  that 

in  the  open  markets.  The  whole  thing  is  so  he  had  no  personal  right  to  the  invention, 
simple  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  nobody  did 

it  before;  but,  when  we  investigated  at  the  "I  did  not  want  to  be  mixed  up  in  any 

Patent  Office,  we  found  that  no  such^attempt  question  of  having  profited  by  government 

had  been  made.     That  is  why  they  gave  us  time  and  money,"  he  said.     "The  Govern- 

such  a  broad  patent."  ^^^^  pays  me  a  salary.     If  we  are  doing 

T-T-            .               .     1     .     T     1                     .  any  tiling  up  here  that  is  of  benefit  to  the 

Here,     m    non-technical    language,     is  public,  the  public  is  welcome  to  it." 

the   explanation   of   the   system.     An   or-  ^,  .    t      .       ,      , 

dinary    wireless    message    (whether    tele-  ..,^^'f  '^  singular  language  to  come  from 

graph  or  telephone)   flashes  into  the  air  Washington,  D.  C. 

and  produces  ''waves  of  ether,"  just  as  a  SANITATION  AND  life  INSURANCE 

stone  thrown  into  a  pond  causes  a  series  ^^^ ,  ^-r-     r    i     1  •                        , 

of   ripples   or   waves.     These    "waves   of  f)NE  of  the  big,  strong,  and  conserva- 

ether"    travel    in    ever-widening    circles  V     tive  life-insurance  companies  makes 

and  are  eventually  caught  by  the  wires  ^^^  announcement  m  a  recent  issue  of  its 

that    are    suspended  above    a   receiving  ^^^^^^^   newspaper: 

station  and  thence  conducted  downward         "The  does  no   business 

to  the  receiving  instrument,  where  they  in  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Alabama,  Missis- 
are  heard  as  the  cHcking  of  the  telegraph  sippi,  Louisiana,  or  Texas,  nor  in  scores  of 
or  the  sound  of  the  telephone.  ^^^  more  or  less  malarial  counties  or  parts 

The    new    system    patented    by    Major  of  counties  bordering  on  the  lower  Mississippi." 

Squire  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  misnomer  —  This  is  published  as  a  boast,  a  reason 

for  it  is  a  wireless  system  with  a  wire,  why  men  in  other  sections  of  the  country 

The  wire  serves  the  purpose  of  conducting  should    buy    life-insurance    in    this    par- 

the  "waves  of  ether"  (that  is,  the  con-  ticular  company.     It  is  a  reproach  that 

versation)    in   a   straight   line  instead   of  can  be  wiped  out.  It  ought  to  be  a  standing 

in   ever-widening  circles.     The  waves  do  challenge    to   every    legislator,    to   every 

not    travel    through    the    wire   itself   but  public-spirited   citizen,  in   fact   to  every 

through  "a  skin  of  ether"  that  envelops  citizen  in  the  states  named.    Every  disease 

the  wire;  it  gives  them  direction  instead  that   is   peculiar  to  these  regions  can  be 

of    containing    them    like    a    water-pipe  conquered  by  sanitation, 

contains    water  —  and    so    it    is    that    a  And   it  must   be   said   for   these   very 

number  may  pass  along  the  wire  at  the  states  that  the  organized  campaign  that 

same  time,  in  the  same  or  opposite  direc-  their  boards  of  health  and  the  better  class 

tions.     All  that  is  necessary,  apparently,  of  physicians  are  now  making  to  stamp  out 

is    that    an    ordinary    wireless-telephone  hookworm  disease  is  also  a  campaign  of 

instrument  be  connected  with  the  trans-  prevention  of    typhoid,  of    malaria,    and 

mission   wire,    with    a    "ground    return."  of  all  other  peculiarly  local  diseases.     The 

It  is  not  yet  known  just  how  many  mes-  central  fact  around  which  this  campaign 

sages  may  be  carried  at  one  time.  revolves  is  the  need  of  sanitary  privies; 

This  discovery  means  that  a  large  num-  for  it  is  the  lack  of  these  that  causes  soil 
ber  of  long-distance  conversations  can  pollution  and  keeps  vitality  low.  These 
be  carried  on  over  long  circuits  without  states  are  waking  up;  but  every  force 
stringing  additional  wires.  Every  tele-  that  can  be  applied  to  hasten  their  clear- 
graph  Hne  in  the  country  can  be  made  ing  up  is  a  force  that  makes  for  progress. 
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States,  counties,  and  towns  must  ener- 
getically take  up  these  grave  sanitary 
problems,  appropriate  money  enough  to 
engage  the  best  men,  and  give  these  men 
power.  Every  thousand  dollars  invested 
in  good  sanitation  yields  an  incalculable 
return.  There  is  no  other  investment  that 
any  rural  state  can  make  that  will  bring 
back  so  much. 

The  healthfulness  of  the  country  has  be- 
come a  proverb.  Fresh  air,  fresh  food, 
contact  with  the  soil  —  these  have  for 
generations  been  thought  to  be  a  cure  for 
the  diseases  of  the  city.  But  the  fact  is 
that  the  cities,  because  of  their  health  de- 
partments and  other  agencies,  are  far  more 
healthful  than  the  country,  as  a  rule.  We 
must  make  and  enforce  a  wholly  new  code 
of  sanitary  laws  throughout  the  rural 
stretches  of  beauty  —  and  disease. 

THE  ALDRICH  PLAN   FOR   BANKING  REFORM 

SENATOR  ALDRICH,  Chairman  of 
the  National  Monetary  Commis- 
sion, has  submitted  the  plan  which  is 
likely  to  be  the  basis  of  the  readjustment 
of  our  currency  and  bank  laws.  The  plan 
is  revolutionary,  yet  few  men  talk  of  it. 
It  is  startling  in  its  innovations,  yet  few 
have  bothered  to  read  it.  It  is  \dtally 
important  to  every  man  who  does  business 
in  the  country,  yet  hardly  a  business  man 
in  twenty  has  grasped  even  the  broad 
principles  of  it.  But  in  time  men  will  be 
debating  it  in  every  club  and  talking  it 
over  in  e-very  business  conference. 

It  proposes  to  found  a  "Reserve  Asso- 
ciation of  America,"  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $300,000,000,  which  shall  discharge 
many  of  the  duties  that  devolve  upon 
the  central  banks  of  other  countries. 

It  proposes  to  wipe  out  the  present 
bank-note  system,  secured  on  government 
bonds,  and  itself  to  buy  these  bonds  from 
the  banks  at  a  price  not  less  than  par 
and  interest. 

It  proposes  to  issue,  instead  of  these 
bank-notes,  its  own.  notes,  which  shall 
be  good  for  all  purposes  for  which  bank- 
notes are  now  accepted. 

It  proposes  that,  when  occasion  arises, 
this  association  shall  also  issue  additional 
notes,  secured  one-third  by  money  and 
the  rest  by  government  bonds  or  bankable 


commercial  paper.  The  first  $100,000,000 
of  such  notes  shall  be  subject  to  a  govern- 
ment tax  of  3  per  cent.;  the  second 
$100,000,000  at  4  per  cent.;  the  third 
at  5  per  cent.;  and  additional  notes  at 
6  per  cent. 

It  proposes  that  certain  grades  of  com- 
mercial paper,  guaranteed  by  local  asso- 
ciations of  banks,  shall  be  accepted  by 
the  central  association  and  rediscounted, 
the  discount  rate  of  the  central  association 
being  uniform    throughout    the    country. 

It  proposes  that  the  association  shall 
have  the  power  to  open  and  to  maintain 
bank  accounts  in  foreign  countries; 
and  that  national  banks  shall  also  be 
empowered  to  maintain  foreign  banks, 
organized  as  separate  institutions  but 
controlled  by  stock  ownership. 

It  proposes  to  establish  two  other  classes 
of  national  banks,  one  of  which  shall 
have  savings  departments  and  lend  on  real 
estate,  and  the  other  of  which  shall  have 
the  privileges  of  trust  companies. 

This  is  the  gist  of  the  proposed  plan. 

To  the  public,  the  most  interesting 
feature  is  the  elaborate  plan  to  prevent 
the  central  organization  from  being  con- 
trolled by  private  banking  interests  or 
by  the  Government. 

The  stock  can  be  bought  only  by 
national  banks  with  a  capital  of  more  than 
825,000.  Such  banks,  if  they  wish  to 
buy  at  all,  must  buy  stock  equal  to  20 
per  cent,  of  their  own  capital,  no  more 
and  no  less.  Thus  a  bank  \viih  sl  capital 
of  Si, 000, 000  may  buy  $200,000  of  the 
stock  of  the  association.  Such  stock 
cannot  be  transferred  to,  or  owned  by 
any  indi\'idual  or  corporation. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  central 
association  is  to  consist  of  (i)  six  ex- 
officio  members  —  the  governor  of  the 
association,  two  deputy  governors,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency;  (2)  fifteen  di- 
rectors, each  representing  a  subdivision 
of  the  country,  which  is  to  be  cut  up  into 
fifteen  districts,  with  a  branch  of  the 
association  in  each;  (3)  twelve  addi- 
tional directors,  elected  by  representatives 
from  each  district,  on  the  basis  of  one  vote 
for  each  share  of  stock  held  by  the  banks 
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in  the  district  ;  ( 4 )  twelve  additional 
directors,  elected  by  the  board  itself,  to 
represent  the  industrial,  agricultural,  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  country.  No 
member  of  any  national  or  state  legis- 
lative body  may  be  a  director  of  the  asso- 
ciation or  of  any  local  association. 

Thus  it  is  aimed  to  keep  the  banking 
power  out  of  politics  and  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  private  in- 
terests. Obviously  no  one  private  interest 
could  gain  real  control  of  the  association 
unless  it  were  rich  enough  to  buy  control 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  banks  of  the 
country. 

The  note-issuing  function  and  the  dis- 
count function  are  intended  to  be  a 
safeguard,  respectively,  against  banking 
and  commercial  panic  and  stringency. 
The  uniform  rate  of  discount  all  over  the 
country  is  intended  to  give  the  associa- 
tion something  like  the  power  of  making 
the  rate  under  which  business  can  be  done, 
as  the  rate  is  made  in  England  and 
in  Germany. 

Off-hand,  the  plan  looks  fairly  reason- 
able. It  tends  toward  cooperation  be- 
tween all  the  national  banks,  and  that 
tends  toward  stability.  The  principle 
of  uniformity  of  rate  is  good,  but  one  may 
be  permitted  a  guess  how  it  would  work. 
One  cannot  help  wondering  also  what 
would  be  the  attitude  of  such  a  banking 
concern  in  one  of  our  periodic  spasms  when 
there  is  a  demand  of  speculative  finance 
at  one  end  of  the  country  for  low  rates  and 
easy  money,  and  an  equally  insistent 
demand  of  the  commercial  and  agricultural 
interests  from  the  other  end  of  the  country. 
On  the  face  of  it,  the  board  of  directors 
looks  as  if  it  would  be  likely  to  be  kind, 
if  not  indulgent,  toward  money-market 
needs  in  New  York. 

But,  it  is  only  fair  to  remember,  that 
the  publication  of  this  plan  is  but  the  be- 
ginning of  study  and^  agitation  of  the 
subject.  It  will  be  long  before  final  action 
is  taken. 

NEUTRALIZE,  NOT  FORTIFY  TH«E  CANAL 

IT  MAY  be  taken  as  assured  that  our 
Government  has  the  right  to  fortify 
the  Panama  Canal,  if  it  wishes  to  do  so. 
Whether  it  should  take  advantage  of  this 


right  is  another  question.  It  seems  to 
be  a  question  —  though  it  is  not  clear 
why  it  should  be,  except  that  an  unreason- 
ing apprehension  of  war  is  abroad. 

Two  Canal  Commissions  have  reported 
their  conclusions  that,  from  the  military 
point  of  view,  a  fortified  canal  would  be 
a  source  of  weakness  to  the  nation,  and 
that  a  neutralized  canal  alone  would  be 
a  source  of  strength.  Now  the  Adminis- 
tration is  in  favor  of  fortification.  Yet 
neither  the  President,  in  a  public  address  in 
which  he  strongly  urged  this  measure,  nor 
the  military  party  in  Congress  has  offered 
arguments  worthy  to  be  considered  be- 
side those  well-known  and  authoritative 
conclusions  which  the  Commission  of  1899- 
1901  (dominated  by  military  experts 
like  Admiral  Walker,  Brigadier- General 
Hains,  and  Brigadier- General  Ernst)  gave 
against  fortification.  Indeed  the  reasons 
which  have  been  advanced  by  the  advo- 
cates of  fortification  are  so  unimpressive 
that  it  has  been  whispered  that  the  real 
reasons  are  so  serious  that  the  President 
dare  not  speak  of  them  in  public.  The 
President,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  spoken  of  them  to  anybody;  for,  if 
anybody  were  taken  into  his  confidence, 
surely  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  would 
be.  These  two  gentlemen  know  no 
secrets  of  state  which  make  it  imperative 
to  turn  the  Canal  Zone  into  a  vast  fortress. 
At  all  events,  both  are  writing  and 
speaking  against  fortification  as^  if  they 
knew  of  no  such  secrets. 


II 


Naturally  the  military  service  of  a 
government  fancies  an  enemy  behind 
every  bush,  and  looks  upon  every  hill, 
sand-bar,  and  barren  rock  as  a  place  to 
build  a  wall  and  to  plant  a  gun.  Lord 
Sahsbury  complained  that  the  military 
advisers  of  the  United  Kingdom  would 
have  had  him  fortify  the  moon  against 
invasion  from  Mars.  In  the  lack  of 
arguments  more  impressive  than  any  so 
far  heard,  the  reasons  against  fortifying 
Panama  which  have  been  advanced  by 
the  signers  of  a  memorial  headed  by  the 
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distinguished  ex-Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  open  for  our  own  ships.  No  amount 
Richard  Olney,  are  conclusive.  These  of  fortification  could  guarantee  that.  A 
reasons  are:  canal  is  a  work  of  such  a  character  that, 
(i)  The  Canal  would  be  safer  in  war-  though  it  bristled  with  guns,  a  well- 
time  without  fortifications.  A  Hague  directed  shell  from  a  ship  at  sea,  a  bomb 
agreement  forbids  the  bombardment  of  dropped  from  an  airship  by  an  irrespon- 
unfortified  coasts.  sible  miscreant  (a  perfectly  possible  thing 

(2)  The  original  intention  of  the  to-day),  or  an  unsuspected  package  left 
Government  was  to  prohibit  fortifica-  in  an  effective  spot,  might  wreck  a  lock 
tions  on  the  Canal,  and  nothing  has  and  close  the  passage  for  a  year.  A  neu- 
happened  to  justify  a  departure  from  that  tralized  canal,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
intention.  The  Canal,  was  never  intended  not  be  an  object  of  attack  by  an  enemy, 
as  primarily  a  war  enterprise;  to  give  it  To  turn  Panama  into  a  military 
a  military  character  would  be  to  arouse  stronghold  would  be  to  invite  attack  upon 
general  hostility  and  give  the  lie  to  our  the  Canal.  To  open  it  freely  to  all  the 
loud  protests  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  world  in  the  name  of  peace  and  a  kindlier 
international  peace.  civilization  would  be  to  insure  its  safety, 

(3)  Especially  would  this  arouse  re-  while  leaving  us  larger  resources  for  home 
sentment    among    the    nations    since    the  defense. 

Suez  Canal  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan 

have    been    neutralized.     (So    have    the  -P2£  Japanese  bogy 
Danube  River,  the  Black  Sea,  and,  prac- 
tically,    the     Great     Lakes     and     Lake  JT    IS    whispered,    doubtless    without 
Champlain).  ^     authority,  but  still  persistently  whis< 

(4)  The  United  States  has  never  in  pered,  that  the  secret  reason  which  the 
its  iiistory  been  attacked  by  a  foreign  Administration  has  for  urging  the  forti- 
power,  and  it  is  even  less  likely  to  be  fication  of  Panama  is  —  the  fear  of  Japan, 
attacked  now  that  it  has  grown  to  such  The  whispered  argument  for  the  Mann 
magnitude  and  such  strength.  Bill  against  spies  (who,  in  one  hundred 
r  (5)  Even  if  we  were  attacked,''the  safety  and  twenty  years  of  our  national  existence, 
of  the  Canal  would  be  assured  by  treaties  have  never  before  disturbed  us)  is  —  the 
which  put  behind  it  the  guarantee  of  the  Japanese.  The  reason  for  the  secret 
combined  Powers  of  the  world.  We  are  sending  to  Congress  and  the  ostentatiously 
already  solemnly  pledged  to  keep  the  frightened  withdrawal  of  the  confidential 
Canal  open  to  British  ships  in  time  ahke  report  on  the  a;my  was  —  the  Japanese, 
of  peace  and  war,  and  by  this  pledge  The  villains  of  the  little  stories  in  which 
have  placed  ourselves  under  moral  obli-  foreign  officers  bargain  in  broken^  English 
gations  to  give  the  same  rights  to  all  for  plans  of  Corregidor  Island,  or  in  which 
other  nations.  secret  non-English-speaking   wireless   sta- 

(6)  The    initial    cost    of    fortifications  tions    are    discovered    on    the    shores    of 

would    be  enormous,  and    their    up-keep  Puget    Sound,    or    vast    stores    of    arms, 

and    manning    would    be    a    permanent  ammunition,    and    explosives    found    on 

burden.     We   are    approaching    the    time  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  —  the  Japanese, 

when  all  our  resources  will  be  needed  for  Now  we  make  bold   to   say   that   the 

our  peaceful  development  and  it  would  Administration    has    no    fear    of    Japan, 

be  criminal  to  devote  these  vast  sums  to  has  no  knowledge  of  Japanese  plots,  no 

an    absurd    and    useless    military    under-  suspicion  that  any  such  plots  exist  — no 

taking.  idea,  no  thought,   dream,   or  fancy  that 

To    these    arguments   is    to    be    added  Japan    desires    anything    but    permanent 

another  consideration  which  seems   thus  friendship  with  this  country.    The  General 

far     to     have    escaped    attention:     forts  Staff  may  pull  its  sword  belt  up    a^  hole 

on  the  Canal  would  indeed  close  passage  whenever  it  learns  of  a  stranger   with  a  , 

to    the    ships    of    an    enemy,   but    they  camera;   Senator  Beveridge  may  hear  the 

could  not  insure  that  it  would  be  kept  tocsin  of  war  every  time  the  clock  strikes; 
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and  Mr.  Hobson  may  sleep  with  a  revolver 
in  each  hand  and  a  cutlass  in  his  teeth; 
but  we  are  confident  that  President  Taft, 
Secretary  Knox,  Assistant-Secretary  Wil- 
son, and  those  who  know  the  outlook 
best  retire  at  night  to  restful  couches, 
undisturbed  by  dreams  of  burning  cities 
and  ports  ravaged  by  hordes  of  barbarians 
descending  out  of  the  East. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  simply  criminal 
for  ^' Jingo"  Congressmen,  anxious  for 
big  army  and  navy  appropriations,  and 
newspapers  eager  for  sensation,  to  harp 
eternally  on  a  Japanese-American  war. 
They  have  wrought  a  part  of  the  people 
up  to  a  state  bordering  on  hysteria  on 
the  subject.  They  have  made  our  Con- 
gressional debates ;  and  our  newspapers 
the  laughing-stock  of  reasonable  men  of 
other  lands.  Abroad  they  talk  of  our 
Japanese  bogy,  of  our  national  panic  and 
madness.  If  ever  there  were  a  grotesque 
aberration,  a  crack-brained  infatuation, 
it  is  the  cherishing  of  the  idea  of  an  armed 
Asiatic  invasion  of  the  United  States. 
Some  time  ago  newspapers,  otherwise 
sensible,  published  columns  about  what 
purported  to  be  the  War  College's  plans 
for  retaliating  on  Tokyo  after  a  Japanese 
army  of  200,000  had  captured  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  thing  is  so  absurd  that  it 
sounds  hke  alcoholic  deHrium.  The 
Japanese  would  no  more  dream  of  trying 
to  land  a  hostile  army  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  than  on  the  moon.  The  physical 
impossibility  of  transporting  across  the 
Pacific  such  an  army  with  its  supplies 
is  absolute,  as  every  miHtary  man  knows. 
But  were  it  not  possible,  it  would  be  the 
very  move  we  should  wish  an  enemy  to 
make  —  a  move  to  his  utter  destruction. 
Von  Moltke  once  said  that  he  knew  a 
thousand  ways  of  getting  an  invading 
army  into  England,  but  not  a  single  way 
to  get  it  out  again. 


II 


The  Oriental  Economic  Review  makes 
the  striking  suggestion  that  ''the  Carnegie 
Committee  headed  by  Senator  Root  should 
recommend  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  new 
Peace  Fund  for  the  threshing-out  once 
for  all  of   the  real  genesis   of   the  inter- 


mittent recurrence  of  this  deplorable 
war-scare."  It  beHeves  that  an  inter- 
national body  of  eminent  scholars  and  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  could  in  no  way 
contribute  more  to  civilization  than  by 
making  an  exhaustive  study  of  all  possible 
causes  of  conflict  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  If  there  be  any  ground 
for  fearing  a  conflict,  let  us  find  out  what 
it  is,  and  remove  it  without  an  appeal  to 
''the  inhuman  test  of  war."  And,  if 
there  be  no  ground  for  such  a  fear,  if  there 
be  no  issue  between  us,  no  solitary  reason 
for  conflict,  if  it  be  true  that  the  Japanese 
continue  to  cherish  toward  us  that  tradition 
of  friendship  which  we  so  long  thought 
a  sacred  thing  to  them  from  the  very 
beginning  of  their  modern  era  —  then  let 
us  throw  off  this  national  nightmare. 

MUSIC  MORE  SOUGHT  THAN  BREAD 

EVERY  Sunday  during  the  winter, 
in  a  bare  concert-hall  on  East 
Third  Street  in  New  York,  there  are  sixty 
children  with  sound-sensitive  faces  watch- 
ing the  baton-taps  of  Mr.  David  Mannes, 
their  director.  They  are  the  senior  or- 
chestra of  the  Music  School  Settlement 
—  an  orchestra  that  plays  good  music 
and  plays  it  well,  though  the  average 
age  of  the  musicians  is  barely  fifteen. 

Seventeen  years  ago  Miss  Emily  Wagner, 
a  violinist,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  play- 
ing for  the  children  on  Rivington  Street, 
asked  the  College  Settlement  for  a  room 
where  she  might  give  lessons.  The  chil- 
dren eagerly  paid  five  cents  apiece  to 
come,  and  the.  school,  thus  established, 
finally  overtaxed  the  capacity  of  the 
College  Settlement.  In  1904,  therefore, 
it  moved  to  its  present  quarters  in  East 
Third  Street,  near  Broadway.  It  has 
now  a  staff  of  more  than  seventy  teachers 
and  an  enrollment  of  seven  hundred 
pupils.  They  are  studying  the  violin, 
the  'cello,  the  piano,  and  vocal  music. 
Twenty-five  cents  will  pay  for  a  lesson, 
which  includes  instruction  in  harmony 
and  ensemble  and  sight-singing.  Four 
dollars  and  a  half  will  buy  a  violin,  which 
the  Settlement  gets  at  wholesale  rates. 
A  number  of  scholarships  enable  pupils 
who  are  unable  to  pay  even  the  modest 
prices  of  lessons  to   secure  the  same  in- 
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struction   as   the   others.     The   managers  the  East  Side  there  are  young  graduates 

of  the  best  orchestral  and  chamber  con-  giving  lessons  in  their  homes,  making  the    j| 

certs  in  New  York — the  Damrosch,  the  lives   off  drudgery  around   them  brighter 

Philharmonic,  the  Kneisel,  the  New  York  by  their  fiddles  and  their  songs. 

S\Tnphony,  etc.  —  frequently  send  tickets  The  best  criterion  of  what  their  fiddles 

to  the  Settlement,  thus  giving  the  pupils  and  songs  are  worth  to  the  community 

an  opportunity  to  supplement  instruction  •  is   the   sacrifice   which  both   the  parents 

with  the  hearing  of  good  music.  and  the  children  are  willing  to  make  to 

For  eight  months  of  the  year  the  Settle-  have    them.     Because    of    the    conditions 

ment   resembles   an   extra-busy  bee-hive,  in  which  they  live,  the  children  have  to 

There   is   an  atmosphere  of   business-like  do     their    practising    at    home     against 


efficiency  about  the  whole  programme  of 
the  ^lusic  School  Settlement  which  is 
ver}^  con\'incing.  Although  it  has  not 
yet   startled    the   world   by   producing   a 


tremendous  odds.  One  little  girl  coming 
to  her  lesson  unprepared  explained  to 
her  teacher: 

''I  would  have  played  the  Rondo  in  E, 


famous  genius,  it  justifies  itself  completely     but  they  were  painting  by  us  and  they 
in    the    eyes    of   musicians    by    the    liigh     spilled   half  a  gallon  of  benzine   on  my 


average  of  its  every-day  work.  Some  of 
the  older  boys  accept  positions  in  hotel 
orchestras  in  the  summer,  though  the 
Settlement  insists  upon  approving  the 
conditions  under  which  thev  work.     Yet 


music  and  took  all  the  notes  out  of  it." 

A  German  woman  came  to  the  Settle- 
ment and  asked  that  her  small  son  be 
given  \dolin  lessons.  She  earned  $10 
a  week.     From  that  she  could  not  afford 


the  teachers  unanimously  deprecate  any  to  pay  for  the  lessons,  but  she  had  arranged 

attempt  to  make  the  Settlement  appear  to  scrub  the  halls  of  the  tenement  in  which 

as    a     training    school    for    professional  she  Hved  to  earn  the  extra  money  necessary. 

musicians.     Primarily,     this    is    not    its  ''When  he   can   come  home   and  play 

purpose,  although  some  of  the  graduates  "Ei7ie   Feste   Burg   ist    Unser   Goti/^    she 

have  gone  into  the  best  orchestras  in  this  said,  ''I  shall  be  the  happiest  mother  in 

countr}"  and  in  Europe.     It  is  music  as  New  York." 

a  leaven,  a  recreation,  as  discipline,  and  In  most  instances  an  offer  to  put  music 

as  a  means  of  character-building  that  the  into  the  souls  of  people  whose  stomachs 

school  stands  for,  and  many  are  the  proofs  sometimes   lack   bread   would   be   adding 

of    its    justification.     There    is    a    subtle  a  mockery  to  their  sufi'ering;  but,  when 

dift'erence    between    the    boys    and    girls  it  is  done  as  the  Musical  Settlement  does 

who  attend   the  classes  and   the  rest  of  it,    the   music   is   more   sought   than   the 

the  neighborhood;  and  all  up  and  down  bread. 


A  LETTER  TO  A  COUNTRY  PREACHER 


THERE  is  a  general  con^dction, 
whether  it  be  justified  or  not, 
that  the  country  church  has 
within  a  generation  lost  much  of  its  former 
influence  and  efi'ectiveness,  and  certainly 
that  it  falls  short  of  its  great  opportunity. 
In  many  communities  it  has  undoubtedly 
fallen  back. 

Some  observers  declare  that  the  fault 
(or  misfortune)  lies  in  the  inefficiency  of  the 
country    preacher.     Since    religious    zeal 


of  the  old-time  sort  —  the  militant  zeal 
of  an  era  of  more  rigid  faith  —  has  died 
away,  men  of  small  power,  ''good"  men 
of  little  force,  become  country  preachers. 
Other  observers  declare  that  the  country 
preachers  are  as  a  rule  those  of  too  Httle 
ability  to  become  town  preachers.  Still 
others  will  tell  you  that  the  change  is 
a  change  in  the  people  rather  than  in  the 
clergy,  and  that  religion  has  lost  its  oldx 
time  strong  grip. 
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Some  of  these  judgments  are  true  of  preserving  and  canning.     The  upshot  of 

some  communities  and  of  some  men,  some  it  was  that  the  neighborhood  received  help- 

of  others;  and  conditions  in  one  part  of  ful  instruction  and  the  church-fund  a  net 

the  country  differ  from  conditions  in  other  addition  of  $400  —  the  largest  sum  that 

parts.     But  there  is  no  doubt  of  a  general  it  had  ever  had  in  its   treasury.     More 

feeUng  of  despondency,  in  places  and  at  important  still,  reHeved  of  the  necessity 

times    a    feehng    of    despair,    about    the  of   undignified   methods   of   begging,    the 

country   church.  church  and  the  preacher  won  a  new  sort 

One  weak  place  in  the  efficiency  of  most  of  respect  in  the  community.     So  did  the 

country  churches  is  the  lack  of  financial  club  of  church  women, 
management.     To  get  enough  money  to         There  are  many  ways  in  which  good 

pay  the  preacher  a  salary  on  which  he  management     of     the     community-spirit 

can  barely  live  with  dignity  imposes  upon  which  finds  expression  in  a  church  can 

him  the  unwelcome  task  of  begging,  and  with  dignity  and  ease  get  money,  pro- 

upon  the  active  women  (and  a  few  men)  vided    there    be    a    genuine,  community 

of    the    church    the    practice    of     many  spirit  in  the  church  —  a  willingness  and 

ingenious  small  impositions  on  the  com-  even  an  eagerness  to  pull  together  and 

munity,  many  of  which  are  undignified,  especially  to  learn  together.     It  is  certain 

most  of  which  are  unwelcome,  and  some  that  the  people  must  do  something  more 

of  which  are  obnoxious.     The  usual  ways  than     merely      worship     together;      and 

of    getting    money    do    not    make    for  whether    they   will   do   more    than    that 

righteousness  nor  for  social  service,  and  depends    chiefly    on    the    spirit    and    the 

they  do  not  commend  the  church  to  the  personality  of   the  preacher  and  on  his 

community.     In    spite    of    custom    and  ability  to  manage  a  community  and  to 

inherited  respect,  the  church  loses  a  large  inspire  good  management, 

part  of  the  community's  sympathy  when  \f  The   management   of   a   community  — 

much  of  its  social  activity  has  a  definite  that  is  your   task  —  its  management  in 

financial  purpose;  and  (when  people  are  whatever   practical   ways    will    build    up 

wholly  frank  with  one  another)  they  con-  its    character  —  its    economic    character, 

sider  it  a  bore.  its  intellectual  character,  its  social  char- 

Of  course  a  church  is  not  meant  to  be  a  acter,  its  spiritual  character;  for  character 

financially  productive  institution.     It  must  is  character  and  these  divisions  of  it  are 

be    supported    voluntarily    out    of    the  unreal    and    misleading.     The    economic 

loyalty  and  gratitude  of  its  members  and  character  of  your  people  is  as  much  your 

of  the  community.     But  the  management  concern    as    what    you    may    choose    to 

of  this  voluntary  support  should  be  such  call  their     ^'spiritual"     character.     And 

as  to  preserve  its  dignity.     One  good  and  the     spiritual     growth     that    you     wish 

efficient  man  in  the  congregation  can  give  is  not  likely   to   thrive  without  a  good 

this  task  such  management  if  the  preacher  economic  foundation, 
be  a  man  whose  character  and  bearing         In  a  word,  the  time  is  past  when  mere 

give  the  right  background.  '  preaching,  however  good,  or  mere  pastoral 

For  instance,  in  one  country  church  visiting,  however  acceptable,  will  main- 
such  a  man  gave  the  use  of  several  acres  tain  a  church  in  vigor.  The  pew  now 
of  good  land  and  suggested  that  a  women's  knows  the  sermon  too  well;  and  visiting 
club  of  the  church  secure  the  services  of  as  a  means  of  grace  no  longer  leaves  a 
an  expert  gardener,  to  show  how  much  blessing  by  authority.  The  church  is 
the  land  could  be  made  to  produce,  as  a  no  longer  the  one  agency  for  inspiration 
model  to  the  community.  Most  of  the  and  consolation  but  only  one  of  several 
labor  (under  the  direction  of  the  expert  agencies. 

gardener)   was  volunteered  by  the  boys-        The   spiritual   appeal,    as   every   other 

and  girls  and  some  of  the  men  and  women,  appeal  to  lift  character  and  to  steady  it, 

who  thus  got  new  lessons  in    gardening,  must  be  made  to  the  whole  of  life  and  not 

in  due  time  new  notions  also  of  marketing  only  to  the  emotions  or  to  men's  creeds, 

the   products,    and   later   new   lessons   in  And  the  preacher,   the  country  preacher 
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in  particular,  must  be  a  real  leader  of  his 
people,  not  only  in  activities  that  onl}-  re- 
motely interest  them  but  in  some  acti\ities 
that  absorb  them.  He  must  be  a  man  and 
brother  and  a  man  as  well  as  a  brother. 

There  is  not  a  rural  neighborhood  in 
the  United  States  that  cannot  be  organ- 
ized for  its  upbuilding  by  somebody,  by 
some  method,  by  some  activity  of  general 
interest.  The  successful  wav  mav  be 
the  conventional  women's  club,  or  a  boys' 
club,  or  a  men's  club;  or  it  may  be  none 
of  these.  It  may  be  such  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance as  can  be  got  best  by  all  the  neigh- 
borhood's coming  together  for  dinner  at 
intervals.  It  may  be  the  organization 
of  healthful  sports.  It  may  be  by  a  club 
to  promote  some  common  industry.  It 
may  be  by  —  anything.  But  it  will  in 
almost  every  case  be  by  some  sort  of 
common  activity  that  a  neighborhood 
will  be  united  and  made  one  in  sympathy 
and  purpose.  The  people  have  as  great 
spiritual  aspirations  as  the  people  ever 
had,  but  the  appeal  to  them  must  now  be 
made  in  terms  of  everyday  life  —  this 
life  —  and  less  by  fear  or  hope  of  the 
future  life  —  by  serving  and  doing  as  well 
as  by  preaching. 

If  the  still  great  authority  of  the  churches 
can  be  used  to  help  the  people  forward  in 
the  problems  that  face  them  —  in  the 
sanitation  of  the  country,  in  healthful 
habits  of  eating,  in  cooking  and  in  Hving, 
in  the  making  of  good  roads,  in  the  organ- 
ization of  rural  life  for  diversion,  for  sports, 
for  social  intercourse,  in  the  beautification 
of  homes,  in  the  utilization  of  unused 
labor  and  of  waste  products,  in  finding 
new  sources  of  income  (the  country  woman 
has  no  money),  or  of  companionship,  or 
of  help  in  illness  —  by  these  means  the 
churches  can  get  a  hold  on  the  confidence 
and  the  affections  of  the  people  such  as 
they    have    never    had. 

There  are  more  unselfish  men  in  the 
world  than  there  ever  were  before,  men 
whose  ambition  is  to  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  ser\'ice  to  their  fellows.  The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  the 
social  settlements,  the  charity  organiza- 
tions, the  schools  find  them.  They  are 
in  almost  all  walks  of  life,  men  who  work 
not  for  personal  gain  but  for  human  serv- 


ice. Such  men  can  find  as  good  a  field 
as  ever  existed  in  the  conduct  of  country 
churches,  provided  always  they  regard 
the  churches  as  an  agency  for  bettering 
and  building-up  the  e\'eryday  life  of  the 
people. 

The  main  point  of  this  letter  is  that  you 
and  men  like  you  who  know  these  things 
should  bestir  yourselves  to  bring  the  facts 
about  the  country  churches  to  the  public 
mind.  The  public  is  coming  to  regard 
them  as  almost  hopeless.  This  is  in  many 
cases,  doubtless  in  most  cases,  an  unjust 
judgment.  But  an  unjust  judgment  by 
pubhc  opinion  is  a  serious  matter  — 
serious  enough  to  deter  many  good  men 
from  taking  up  these  hard  tasks,  if  they  be 
thought  uninspiring. 

And  there  is  another  point.  Some 
sects  that  have  many  country  churches 
look  upon  them  only  as  places  of  preaching 
and  prayer.  Some  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  do  not  encourage  these  churches 
in  working  for  the  present  welfare  of  theii 
people  in  ''secular"  ways.  To  a  degree, 
therefore,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
are  to  blame  for  too  narrow  an  acti\ity. 
They  forget  that  neighborhood  economics 
and  social  organization  are  means  of 
grace.  VitaKzation  is  a  long  word,  but 
it  carries  a  clear  thought.  Many  of 
your  associates  need  ''red  blood."  The 
old  creeds  need  additional  articles,  such 
as  faith  in  community  organization,  in 
recreation,  in  neighborliness  —  if  you 
please,  in  verv  practical  things  of  this 
life. 

The  Rev.  M.  B.  McNutt  explained  in 
a  recent  number  of  this  magazine  the  varied 
social  and  neighborly  activities  of  his 
church  in  Dupage  County,  111.,  with  this 
result : 

Letters  [he  writes]  of  appreciation  and  in- 
quiry have  come  to  me  all  the  way  from 
Maine  and  Georgia  and  Florida  to  Texas  and 
Colorado,  and  from  northern  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  to  Tennessee,  Missouri  and  Texas. 
*  *  *  That  article  has  brought  me  a  lot  of 
extra  labor J'and  calls  for  articles  and  addresses 
have  come  more  than  I  can  grant,  besides 
the  correspondence. 

The  people,  you  may  be  very  sure,  are 

hungry  for  help. 


THE  NERVOUS  INVESTOR  AND 

THE  NEWS 

A  WOMAN  in  Massachusetts  wrote  Business  affairs  in  this  country  are  not 

to  me  a  little  while  ago,  in  very  flowing  on  like  a  great  broad  stream, 
great  distress.     For  fifteen  years         It  is    wise,  perhaps,   to   summarize  as 

she  had  been  cherishing  a  rich  investment,  well  as  we  may  in  advance  the  way  in 

and  in  all  that  time  she  never  had  felt  which  the  possible  news  of  the  year  will 

disturbed  about  it.     Then,  all  of  a  sud-  affect  the  conservative  investor, 
den,  her  peaceful  -universe  seemed  to  fall         First,   and  perhaps  most  vital,   comes 

to  pieces.  the  railroad-rate  agitation. 

Her  investment  was   a  block  of  gilt-         It  might  as  well  be   stated  as  a  fact 

edged   underlying   bonds   of   the   IlHnois  that  the  holders  of  strong  railroad  bonds 

Central  Railroad,  registered  in  her  name,  have   no   interest   whatever  in  this  rate 

She  had  been   somewhat  worried  about  question.     There  is  not  a  railroad  in  the 

all  her   other   funds,  but   not  about  this  United    States    whose    mortgage    bonds 

particular  block  of  bonds.  (or  the  interest  on  them)  are  even  slightly 

In  December,  however,  she  read  a  long  affected  by  this  question  about  rates, 
article  in  a  Western  paper  about  the  reign  The  railroad  arguments,  such  as  they  are, 
of  promiscuous  and  scientific  graft  on  the  concern  themselves  with  dividend  funds 
Illinois  Central .  The  article  was  lurid.  —  and  yet  more  dividends  have  been 
It  made  the  sins  of  the  purchasing  depart-  raised  than  lowered  since  the  plea  of 
ment  look  like  wholesale  plunder  of  the  poverty  was  placed  on  record, 
kind  made  popular  by  Messrs.  Drew  It  is  possible  to  go  further.  There  is 
and  Gould  in  their  day  and  generation,  not  a  dividend  on  a  well-managed  rail- 
Panic  came  upon  her.  She  made  great  road  in  this  country  which  is  really  in- 
haste  to  write  to  this  magazine,  seeking  volved  in  the  discussion  about  rates, 
confirmation  of  her  worst  fears.  She  Whether  rates  are  raised  or  not,  some 
was  on  the  point  of  throwing  overboard  dividends  (on  weakly  or  poorly  managed 
the  whole  block,  feeling  that  no  haste  railroads)  are  likely  to  come  down  unless 
could  be  too  great.  there  is  a  wonderful  recovery  in  business. 

Of  course  it  took  only  a  little  persuasion  On  the  other  hand,  half  a  dozen  strong 

and  a  few  cold  facts  to  demonstrate  to  and  well-managed  railroads  are  much  more 

her  that  what  she  thought  was  a  cyclone  likely  to  pay  more  than  less, 
was  merely  a  summer  breeze.     She  was         Next  come  the  Sherman  Law  decisions, 

fortunate    enough    to    conclude,    after    a  If  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  cases 

while,  that  her  security  lay  far  too  deep  are  decided  against  the  companies,  there 

down  to  be  disturbed  by  the  ripples  of  will  be  a  lot  of  nervousness.     It  will  be 

graft,    of    legislative    trouble,    of    rate-  well-founded.     Nobody,    of    course,    be- 

making,  and  of  kindred  affairs  that  dis-  lieves  that  the  United  States  Government 

turb  the  surface  of  railroad  events  from  is  going  to  take  away  any  of  the  property 

time  to  time.  of  these  or  any  other  companies,  or  pre- 

Her  letter  and  her  trouble,  however,  are  vent  them  from  doing  business  in  the 
merely  types.  They  are  an  extreme  illus-  country.  Changes  in  organization  may 
tration  of  the  facts  that  make  difficult  be  forced,  but  the  sale  of  oil  and  tobacco 
the  transaction  of  investment  business  and  all  the  other  ^'combination"  products 
with  women  and  with  constitutionally  will  go  on  just  the  same. 
frightened  men.  In  this  last  year  there  Yet  people  who  hold  stock  in  combina- 
has  been  much  fright.  In  the  coming  tions  in  the  industrial  field  may  be  par- 
year  there  will  probably  be  much  more,  doned  for  nervousness.     I  do  not  think 
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that  such  stocks  are  fit  investments  for 
women  or  for  very  ignorant  investors 
during  the  current  year.  It  is  perfectly 
legitimate  (and  it  may  be  very  wise)  for 
a  business  man  to  buy  the  preferred  or 
even  the  common  stock  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company,  knowing  that  it  may 
be  broken  up;  but  it  is  no  sort  of  a  thing 
for  a  woman  to  fool  with.  If  the  decision 
is  adverse,  it  may  be  that  the  stock- 
holders wiU  w^ait  a  year  or  two  and  then 
get  whatever  the  legal  lights  decide  to 
give  them.  In  the  end,  it  will  probably 
be  worth  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  the 
present  selling-prices.  A  seasoned  in- 
vestor would  wait  and  see.  A  nervous 
one  would^probably  seize  the  first  occasion 
when  his  purchase  showed  a  good  plump 
loss,  and  throw  it  overboard.  That  is 
psychology. 

Petty  revelations  of  graft  and  incom- 
petence —  and  they  always  come  to  light 
in  times  of  economic  disturbance  —  are 
of  no  import  to  the  holder  of  bonds  in 
strong  companies.  Even  an  upheaval 
like  that  which  befell  the  Sugar  Company 
in  1 9 10,  resulting  in  the  swift  elimination 
of  the  controlling  interest  and  in  all  sorts 
of  sentences  for  all  sorts  of  subordinates, 
leaves  the  real  values  of  the  business 
untouched.  There  have  been  graft  and 
stealing  —  well,  it  is  laid  bare;  therefore 
it  is  cured.  Next  year,  perhaps,  there 
will  be  no  graft.  Therefore  some  waste 
is  eliminated.  The  real  value  of  the 
stock  is  based  on  the  sugar  bought  raw 
and  sold  refined.  That  continues.  It  is 
much  the  same  in  other  industries. 

Of  course,  it  takes  a  business  philos- 
opher to  wake  up  suddenly  and  find  that 
he  has  been  a  silent  partner  for  years  in 
a  concern  that  is  illegal,  under  the  law, 
or  that  has  been  for  many  years  a  common 
(or  uncommon)  thief,  and  not  be  dis- 
turbed. Yet  philosophy,  in  the  end,  is 
only  common  sense  under  a  disguise. 
The  man  who  throws  away  such  stocks 
as  Sugar  preferred,  or  Standard  Oil,  or 
American  Tobacco  at  a  loss  because  he  is 
startled  by  events  lacks  both  philosophy 
and  common  sense.  You  do  not  burn 
your  factory  down  because  you  find  it  infes- 
ted with  rats.  You  merely  determine  to 
watch  it  carefully,  and  eliminate  the  rats. 


The  third  great  disturbing  factor  is 
the  tariff  agitation.  Everybody  guesses 
what  the  tariff"  revisers  are  going  to  do, 
and,  with  the  guess  as  a  basis,  begins 
again  to  guess  what  will  happen  to  the 
stocks  that  represent  tariff  -  protected 
industries.  It  is  idle  guesswork.  Per- 
sonally, I  should  not  hold,  except  as  a 
business  risk,  the  junior  stocks  of  tariff- 
protected  businesses.  There  are  two  rea- 
sons: First,  the  tariff  disturbance,  when 
it  comes,  may  squeeze  quite  a  bit  of  water 
out  of  quite  a  few  companies  that  look 
fairly  prosperous  to-day;  and,  second  and 
more  immediate,  the  owners  and  manager^ 
of  many  of  these  industries  will  do  their 
best  to  look  very  poor  while  the  tariff 
matter  is  pending.  Probably  many  divi- 
dends w^ll  go  by  the  board  this  year,  so 
that  men  may  go  to  Washington  and  say: 

''Look  what  the  very  mention  of  tariff 
revision  has  done  to  us  I  Lo,  the  de- 
struction that  you  are  about  to  work!'' 

Posing  as  a  horrible  example  is  no  part 
of  the  business  of  the  conservative  inves- 
tor. It  pays  no  interest  or  dividends  to 
you,  however  useful  it  may  be  to  other 
men. 

In  a  general  way,  I  think  that  the  banker 
who  is  serving  women  investors,  or  who 
numbers  among  his  clients  a  very  large 
proportion  of  private  investors  of  any 
kind,  should  aim  to  make  his  lists  ''news- 
proof."  Of  course  he  will  not  succeed, 
but  the  closer  he  comes  to  success  the 
easier  he  will  sleep  at  night.  It  is  no  cure 
for  insomnia  to  spend  the  day  answering 
a  hundred  letters  from  people  who  are 
scared  lest  the  bonds  that  you  sold  them 
last  year  are  going  to  explode. 

If  one  were  asked  to  make  a  list,  in 
order  of  merit,  of  the  classes  of  securities 
that  are  "news-proof,"  the  first  item  would 
probably  be  "bonds."  The  first  six  items 
would  probably  be  a  repetition  of  the 
first.  Somewhere,  one  might  shp  in  "sea- 
soned preferred  stocks,"  "guaranteed 
stocks"  (with  a  real,  not  a  fancy  guar- 
antee), and  "notes"  —  but  the  gist  of 
the  whole  thing  would  be  "bonds." 

The  reason  is  that  stocks,  which  repre- 
sent really  a  share  in  profits,  are  very 
sensitive  things.  A  Httle  spectacled^ 
chemist  out  in  California  finds  benzoate 
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of  soda  in  a  certain  food-product  —  and 
immediately  it  becomes  hard  to  sell  on  the 
Boston  market  the  stock  of  the  company 
that  makes  it.  A  trust  company  blows 
up  in  New  York,  and  the  stock  of  a  cer- 
tain steel  company  drops  seven  points. 
Only  an  insider  knows  that  the  biggest 
stock  holder  in  the  industrial  was  caught 
in  the  smash.  A  mining  engineer  guesses 
wrong  in  Cobalt,  and  Nipissing  drops 
50  per  cent,  in  the  New  York  market. 
Somebody  tips  over  a  kerosene  lamp  near 
Buffalo,  and  a  cereal  stock  that  sold  on 
Tuesday  for  $100  a  share  is  unsalable  at 
twenty  cents  on  Thursday.     It  was  only 


because  a  clerk  forgot  to  renew  a  fire- 
insurance  poKcy.  A  forest  fire  sweeps 
away  a  timber-belt  in  Minnesota  —  and 
profits  of  a  million  melt  away  from  the 
propects  of  a  railroad  that  would  have 
collected  freight  rates  on  that  lumber  if 
the  fire  had  waited  a  year  or  two. 

If  you  want  to  be  absolutely  ''news- 
proof,"  when  all  is  said  and  done,  you 
have  to  get  down  below  these  things. 
You  will  have  to  get  a  lien  —  perhaps  it 
ought  to  be  spelled  ''lean"  —  on  some- 
thing solid,  not  on  earnings.  Sometimes 
earnings    prove    a    broken    reed. 

C.  M.  K. 


INSURANCE  THAT  DOES  NOT  INSURE 
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HIS  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
received  by  the  Readers'  Ser- 
vice a  few  weeks  ago: 


I  have  paid  my  rates  on  the  life-insurance 
policy  in  the  Knights  of  Pythias  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Now  I  am  seventy-five  years  old  and  can 
work  no  more.  A  little  time  ago  a  message 
came  from  the  Society  telling  me  that  here 


of  Pythias,  if  I  should  go  on  to  draw  the 
moral  that  this  fraternal  order  is  weak 
and  ought  to  be  avoided.  The  Knights 
of  Pythias  is  one  of  the  oldest,  one  of  the 
largest,  and,  I  should  say,  one  of  the 
cleanest  of  the  fraternal  orders  that  write 
insurance. 

Its  action  in  raising  the  rates,  however 
much  one  may  criticize  the  sudden  and 


after  my  rate  will  be  more  than  five  times  as  abrupt   manner  in   which   it   is   done,   is 

much  as  it  has  been  through  all  these  years.  a  sign  of  courage  rather  than  of  weakness. 

I  cannot  pay  this  new  rate.     It  would  take  The  one  and  only  thing  it  could  do  is 

more  than  half  of  our  scanty  income.  to   raise   the   rates.     If  it   did   not   raise 

What  can  I  do  to  escape  from  this  trap?>  them,  it  would  go  into  bankruptcy  within 

Is  there  no  law  to  protect  us?  ^    ^^^^    f^^    ^^^^^  _  ^^^    ^Yien,    indeed, 

The  reply  to  that  question  w^as  brief. 
It  was  that  the  bulk  of  the  legal  decisions 
in  this  matter  indicates  that  the  fraternal 
associations  have  the  right  to  raise  their 
rates  to  an  adequate  level.  There  are 
one  or  two  decisions  that  favor  policy- 
holders who  have  objected  to  the  raising  $7,000,000,000.  Scarcely  a  dollar  of  all 
of  the  rates,  but  these  decisions  seem  based  that  total  is  signed  by  a  company  that 
on  special  clauses  in  the  policy  itself,  is  entitled  to  respect,  judged  by  the  stand- 
He  must  pay  the  increased  rate,  or  he  ards  of  the  insurance  laws  in  any  well- 
must  drop  the  policy.     To  drop  it  means  regulated  state. 

a  total  loss  of  all  that  he  has  paid  in.  Not  long   ago    I   had    an   acrimonious 

There  is  no  surrender  value,  no  extended  correspondence  with  the  head  of  one  of 

insurance,  no   loan   value  —  nothing  but  the    newer    orders.     I    had    warned    an 

an  empty  piece  of  paper.  intending   buyer   of   its   poKcy   that   the 

,     It    would    be    unkind    and    unjust    to  rates  were  ridiculous;   and  that,    so  sure 

publish  a  letter  which  names  the  Knights  as  rain  follows  sunshine,  the  rates  must 


all  would  be  lost. 

It  is  well  to  look  the  facts  in  the  face. 
There  are,  in  the  United  States,  more  than 
7,000,000  fraternal  insurance  policies 
and  the  total  amount  of  so-called 
insurance     under     them    is     more     than 
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go  up  or  the  association  must  go  down. 
The  letter  was  turned  over  to  the  asso- 
ciation. It  brought  about  a  deluge  of 
argument.  The  gist  of  it  was  that  the 
rates  were  high  enough.  The  basis  of 
this  belief  was  about  like  this: 

"We  cannot  help  but  grow  constantly. 
The  young  men  who  come  in  will  be  a 
constant  flood.  The  ever-increasing 
amount  of  premiums  will  be  adequate 
to  mset  all  the  payments  due." 

It  is  pitiful  to  see  men  taking  out 
insurance  on  such  a  ground  as  that. 
That  order,  at  that  time,  was  gaining 
thousands  of  members.  To  every  one 
of  them  was  presented  a  statement  show- 
ing that  the  rates  had  been  adequate, 
during  the  short  life  of  the  company, 
to  pay  all  death  losses,  to  pay  expenses, 
and  to  put  aside  certain  special  funds. 
I  venture  to  say  that  not  one  out  of  every 
hundred  of  those  new  members  looked 
forward  twenty  years.  All  hoped  to .  live 
that  long;  but  none  tried  to  judge  the 
association  far  into  the  future. 

However  one  may  pity  the  old  men 
of* the  orders,  forced  to  give  up  all  the 
protection  that  they  have,  or  to  meet 
heavy  payments  in  the  lean  and  bitter 
years  of  whitened  head  and  weakened 
hand,  the  thing  is  inevitable.  Last  year, 
in  1 9 10,  for  the  first  time  in  their  history, 
the  fraternal  orders  practically  went  on 
record  to  the  effect  that  all  fraternal 
rates  must  be  raised.  Conventions  all 
over  the  country,  in  the  summer  of  19 10, 
endorsed  resolutions  calling  upon  all  honest 
men  to  cooperate  with  State  Insurance 
Departments,  looking  to  the  regulation 
of  fraternal  insurance  by  the  skilled 
hands  of  the  state  departments. 

And,  at  all  these  conventions,  strong, 
clean  men,  officers  and  makers  of  fraternal 
orders,  proclaimed  to  the  world  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  sweeping  reformation 
that  would  raise  the  fraternal  rates  and 
put  the  fraternal  insurance  of  the  country 
on  a  basis  where  it  could  live. 

I  venture  to  say  that  by  the  year  191 7 
there  will  be  hardly  a  member  of  a  fra- 
ternal order  in  this  country  who  will 
not  be  paying  rates  on  his  insurance  that, 
if  not  really  adequate,  are  at  least  far 
and  away  above  the  rates  he  has  paid 


in  the  past.  Thousands  of  old  men, 
like  my  Knight  of  Pythias,  will  have  to 
make  their  bitter  choice  between  dropping 
the  insurance  and  beggaring  themselves 
to  pay  the  new  rates.  More  than  half  ^ 
will  drop  the  policies.  Nearly  all 
of  these  will  go  on  down  the  path 
without  protection. 

It  is  a  cruel  thing  to  contemplate, 
yet  it  is  inevitable.  If  rates  are  not 
raised,  practically  the  whole  of  this 
$7,000,000,000  of  insurance  must  be  swept 
away,  and  not  more  than  half  of  it  would 
ever  be  worth  a  cent.  In  fact,  if  the 
fraternal-insurance  associations  of  the 
country  were  to  stop  writing  insurance 
to-morrow,  the  policies  of  all  the  members 
below  the  average  age  would  be  worth 
little  more  than  the  paper  on  which  they 
are  written. 

What  the  result  of  it  all  will  be  is  hard 
to  guess.  If  it  be  humanly  possible, 
the  best  result  w^ould  be  that  the  fraternal 
societies  should  continue  to  live  and  to 
carry  on  their  beneficent  work,  but  under 
conditions  far  removed  from  the  present. 
Their  rates  should  be  adequate  to  make 
it  absolutely  certain  that  all  the  insurance 
they  ever  sell  will  be  sound.  Yet  the 
fraternal  idea  should  remain.  They 
would  eliminate  the  inordinate  cost  of 
getting  new  business  and  of  carrying  it 
on  —  cost  which  marks  the  last  decade 
in  regular  insurance.  They  should  be 
properly  regulated  by  the  state  in  which 
they  do  business.  They  should  be  in- 
spected, audited,  and  reported  just  as 
other  insurance  companies  are. 

Of  course,  no  one  may  hope  that  such 
a  result  can  be  obtained  in  full.  The 
rise  of  the  rates  will  drive  thousands  away 
from  the  fraternals.  There  will  be  great 
failures,  bitter  distress,  much  suffering 
of  mind  and  body,  particularly  among 
the  older  men  who  cannot  get  insurance 
in  any  other  form  and  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  high  costs.  There  will  be  bitter 
dissensions,  splitting  of  counsels,  divid- 
ing of  fair  minds.  In  many  cases,  there 
will  be  disruption  and  upheaval. 

The  man  who  contemplates  the  taking 
of  insurance  for  the  protection  of  his 
future  will  stop  and  figure  before  he 
turns  to  the  fraternals.     His  friend,  who 
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would  persuade  him  to  take  out  a  policy, 
will  have  to  answer  many  questions. 
In  the  past,  the  very  low  rates  have 
been  the  main  argument.  As  time  goes 
on,  those  low  rates  will  become  imme- 
diately an  adequate  cause  for  just  sus- 
picion. ''Something  for  nothing"  is 
always  suspicious.  In  insurance  it  is 
worse  than  suspicious.  It  almost  carries 
conviction  in  its  very  name. 

It  is  no  time  to  take  a  chance.     If  you 
are  in  a  sound    fraternal  order   and  can 


find  out  exactly  where  you  stand,  stay 
there;  but,  whatever  you  do,  supplement 
your  protection  in  some  other  way. 
Either  invest  money  against  the  future 
or  take  out  more  insurance  of  the  sound- 
est kind  that  you  can  get. 

The  member  of  a  fraternal  order  who  does 
not  set  to  work  to  study  and  find  out  where 
he  and  his  order  stand  to-day,  will  prob- 
ably be  pleading  for  pity  to-morrow.  He 
will  get  it;  but  he  won't  deserve  it,  for  he 
is  of  those  who  have  eyes  but  will  not  see. 
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AN  ARTIST  ON  FAMILIAR  TERMS  WITH  THE  GREAT  MASTERS  OF  ALL  THE  AGES  AND  OF 

EVERY  LAND  — A  SCHOLAR  EQUALLY   AT   HOME   IN   THE   BEST   SALONS   OF 

EUROPE   AND  IN  THE  HUTS  OF   THE  SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDERS  — HIS 

IMMORTAL  WORK   EXPRESSED    IN    OPALESCENT  GLASS 


BY 


FRANK  JEWETT  MATHER,  JR. 


THE  charm  and  the  personal  author- 
ity of  John  La  Farge  wxre  such 
that  no  acquaintance  of  his  may 
hope  impartially  to  weigh  his  long  and 
multiform  achievement.  He  restored  to 
dignity  among  us  the  art  of  mural  decora- 
tion; he  invented  a  new  and  beautiful 
technique  for  stained  glass;  but  in  our 
moment  of  loss  these  deeds  seem  some- 
way less  than  the  man  himself.  Hun- 
dreds of  cultured  Americans  who  knew 
his  work  but  vaguely  valued  his  eloquence 
and  bowed  to  his  taste.  As  an  arbiter, 
only  Charles  Eliot  Norton  rivaled  him, 
and  Mr.  La  Farge  had  the  advantage  of 
direct  and  guiding  companionship  with 
many  of  our  best  artists.  Himself  a 
near  inheritor  of  the  finest  intellectualism 
of  France,  acquainted  with  artists  and 
critics  from  Paris  to  Tokio,  widely  read 
in  the  classics  of  the  East  and  West,  an 
observer  of  cosmopolitan  and  of  savage 
man  —  he  represented  to  us  a  kind  of 
universality  of  taste  and  worldly  wisdom 
and  was  the  living  link  between  America, 


prone  to  forget  its  own  yesterdays,  and 
all  the  great  past. 

Two  incidents  stand  out  in  my  mind 
among  many  reminiscences.  As  an  under- 
classman in  the  Romanist  College  at 
Fordham,  John  La  Farge  read  with  a 
Jesuit  tutor  who  was  a  bibliopole,  and  the 
lad  began  and  finished  his  Homer  in  the 
editio  prince ps.  A  few  years  ago  a  party 
of  American  biologists  touched  at  a  re- 
mote Polynesian  island.  Seeing  white 
men,  the  interpreters  came  running  down 
the  beach,  shouting  ''How  is  John?" 
There  was  no  need  of  explanations.  On 
either  side  they  recalled  a  gently  quizzical 
wanderer  who  camped  near  the  native 
villages,  reverently  observing  their  rites 
and  gradually  overcoming  their  super- 
stitious reluctance  to  be  sketched.  I 
like  to  recall  that  the  revolutionist  Gaugin 
and  the  eclectic  John  La  Farge  both 
craved  this  bath  of  primitive  life;  both 
had  it,  and  both  variously  found  rejuvena- 
tion in  the  experience. 

The    artists    of    America    have    come 
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mostly  of  old  colonial  British  stock  and  assistants,  and  gave  great  promise  as  a 
their  development  has  usually  involved  mural  decorator.  Art  was  soon  to  yield 
some  struggle  with  ascetic  Puritan  tradi-  him  to  philosophy  —  and  for  the  classic 
tions.  The  La  Farge  family,  which  was  contours  that  we  might  have  had  on  our 
gladly  adopted  into  the  urbane  society  walls  we  have  instead  the  iridescent 
of  Washington  Irving's  New  York,  had  vagueness  of  the  pragmatic  philosophy, 
kept  its  Continental  and  Catholic  afElia-  Through  the  'sixties,  La  Farge  (now 
tions.  As  a  young  midshipman,  John  married)  produced,  under  pre-Raphaelite 
La  Farge's  father  had  been  captured  in  influence  tempered  and  broadened  by 
the  disastrous  San  Domingo  expedition  that  of  Japan,  his  most  charming  easel- 
of  1806.  He  escaped  to  the  United  States,  pictures.  There  are  singularly  poetical 
made  a  competence  as  a  shipping-  transcripts  of  vales  in  the  Newport 
merchant,  and  married  Mile.  Binnse  de  moorland,  a  house  in  snow,  above  all  a 
St.  Victor,  whose  kinsmen  are  still  remem-  series  of  great  flowers  —  water-lilies, 
bered  as  scholars  and  publicists  in  Paris,  magnolias,  and  the  like  —  painted  in 
Some  time  after  the  incunabula  episode  heroic  proportions  with  boldest  stroke 
of  Homer,  young  John  La  Farge  (in  his  and  richest  coloring.  Toward  the 
twenty-first  year,  1856)  was  sent  to  Paris  'seventies,  illustration  served  as  a  recrea- 
and  set  to  work  with  Couture.  Per-  tion.  In  ^'The  Afrit  and  the  Bottle," 
ceiving  the  new  student's  promise  and  ^' The  Pied  Piper,"  ^' The  Wolf  Charmer," 
dreading  to  make  "sl  little  Couture  of  and  '^  Bishop  Hatto,"  a  shrewd  observer 
him,"  the  master  set  him  adrift.  Drifting  will  mark  the  drastic  teaching  of  Hokusai. 
meant  the  salon  of  the  St.  Victors,  where  For  La  Farge's  intimate  landscape  and 
men  of  Gautier's  type  and  Turgeneft*'s  flower-pieces  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe, 
congregated  —  the  old  masters  of  the  With  the  Hudson  River  School,  now  in 
Louvre,  and,  perhaps  more  than  all,  its  hectic  autumnal  glory,  the  scenic 
the  resonant  decorations  of  Delacroix,  ideal  was  peremptory.  The  White  Moun- 
I  have  sometimes  thought  that  if  Mr.  tains,  the  Catskills  —  these  were  the  pan- 
La  Farge  showed  me  special  indulgence,  oramic  staple;  great  painters  appropriately 
it  was  because  at  our  first  meeting  I  told  frequented  greater  mountains — the  Rockies 
him  how  I  had  discovered  for  myself  and  and  the  Andes.  So  that  La  Farge's  turn- 
loved  the  Heliodorus  and  the  Wrestling  over  to  mural  painting  in  the  'seventies 
Jacob  of  St.  Sulpice.  was  at  once  an  advance  and  a  retreat. 
For  some  years  in  New  York,  young  Before  passing  to  his  monumental  de- 
La  Farge  struggled  against  his  manifest  signs  on  canvas  and  in  glass,  some  general 
vocation.  He  read  law,  pursued  his  art  considerations  as  to  his  talent:  He  was 
historical  studies  —  the  Arundel  Society  the  most  learned  painter  of  our  times, 
woodcuts  of  the  Paduan  Giottos  were  From  the  mystics  of  early  China  to  those 
his  delight  —  drenched  himself  in  philos-  of  Barbizon,  the  history  of  painting  was 
ophy,  history,  and  belles-lettres.  Soon  an  open  book  to  him;  and,  beyond  the 
the  color-prints  of  'Japan  were  added  to  mere  practice,  his  curiosity  constantly 
his  portfolios,  and  his  final  emergence  moved  about  esthetic  theory.  To  him 
as  an  experimental  painter  of  flowers  and  the  great  art  of  old  became  a  second 
landscapes  is  due  almost  equally  to  this  nature,  and  with  nature  was  equally  his 
new  inspiration  and  to  the  friendship  of  reservoir  of  forms.  So  he  never  hesitated 
Wilham  Hunt.  Trained  in  the  direct  to  appropriate  an  older  motive  when 
methods  of  Couture,  an  admirer  and  it  fitted  his  need,  and  he  mocked  the 
friend  of  Millet,  a  keen  wit  in  his  own  critics  who  failed  to  recognize  his  obvious 
right,  Hunt  w^as  just  the  mentor  to  bring  borrowings.  If  one  analyzes  his  most 
to  focus  the  discursive  eclecticism  of  ambitious  decoration,  *'The  Ascension" 
La  Farge.  They  worked  together  about  (painted  in  1887  for  the  New  York  church 
the  rocky  meadows  and  tidal  coves  of  of  that  name),  its  composite  character  is 
Newport.  William  James  was  at  this  evident.  The  lower  group  of  apostles 
time    another    of    Hunt's    proteges    and  and    their    setting    in    the    landscape    is 
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suggested  by  Masaccio's  ''Tribute  And  here  I  am  reminded  of  a  club 
Money";  the  landscape  itself  has,,  under  discussion  concerning  sculpture  by  proxy, 
Japanese  leading,  gained  suavity;  the  the  subletting  of  contracts,  the  employ- 
soaring  Christ  in  a  wreath  of  attendant  ment  of  students'  sketches,  etc.  Mr. 
angels  is  a  Venetian  enlargement  of  an  La  Farge  diverted  an  argument  that  was 
Umbrian  conception;  the  color  has  taken  becoming  too  emphatic  by  the  following- 
much  from  Titian  and  more  from  Delacroix  anecdote : 

—  and   yet    the   whole    thing   is   unified,  "The    other    day,"    he    said,    "I    was 

rhythmic,    full    of    the    specific   hue    and  painting  on  the  garden  of  the  Confucius 

urbanity  of  La  Farge  himself.     This  de-  while  my  chief  assistant  was  working  on 

rivative  element  in  his  work  was  at  times  one  of   the  heads.     In  came  V.   I.  and 

a  weakness.     When  hurried,  he  paid  with  I  set  him  at  a  bit  of  drapery.     Time  was 

his  taste  rather  than  with  his  observation,  valuable,  you  see.     L.  looked  in,  and  I 

Still  it  is  much  to  have  had  an  American  set  him  at  a  bit  of  foreground  foliage, 

painter    on    easy    borrowing    terms    with  I  saw  that  the  dead  coloring  of  the  sky 

Giotto,     Mantegna,      Giovanni      Bellini,  needed  deepening.     At  that  moment  my 

Titian,   and  Raphael.     La  Farge  carried  secretary.  Miss  B.,  entered  with  a  letter, 

into  his  great  designs  some  of  the  defects  I  gave  her  a  broad  brush,  showed  her  how 

of    his    desultory    training.     His    figures  to  charge  it  and  sweep  it  with  a  mechanical 

do   not   always    stand   well;   he    adopted  stroke,   and  against  her  protest  she,  too, 

the   shifts  and,   more   rarely,   the  make-  was  enHsted." 

shifts  that  we  find  in  all  swift  executants;  With    that   ineffable    restrained    smile 

but  he  rarely  missed   the  accent  of  the  of  his  he  turned  to  me  and  asked,  "Now 

monumental    style.     I    have    heard    our  whose  picture  was  that?" 

best  living    draughtsman    in  one    breath  And  I  was  lucky  enough  to  blunder  out, 

smile  at  the  drawing  of  the  exedra  in  the  "It  was  a  fine  La  Farge." 

Plato  made  for  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  sigh  In  this  spirit  the  great  decorators  have 

for  its  loftiness  of  conception.  always  worked,   and  it  is  only  by  such 

He     renewed     the     lost     tradition     of  devoted    cooperation    that   we    can   hope 

the       Renaissance       workshop.        From  to    revive    the    monumental    style.    Mr. 

1876    (when    he    organized    that    gallant  La  Farge's  genius  for  leadership  —  such 

emergency-squad  which  under  cruel  con-  men  as  Kenyon  Cox,  F.  D.  Millet,  Will 

ditions  of  time  and  convenience  decorated  H.  Low,  W.  B.  Van  Ingen,  Humphreys 

Trinity  Church,    Boston)    Mr.  La  Farge  Johnston,  and  the  late  Francis  Lathrop, 

always  had  about  him  a  corps  of  assistants  among  others,  have  gladly  served  him  — 

ranging  from  intelligent  artisans  to  accom-  has   almost   as   great   impo.rtance   as   his 

plished    artists.     Upon    all    of    them    he  painting.     If  there  were  many  such  shops 

impressed  his  will  so  completely  that  even  as  his  the  complete  irreality  of  much  of 

their  invention   cast  itself  in  his  forms,  our     art-instruction    would    be    abated. 

One  who  was  long  his  chief  assistant  told  Such  clever  and  legitimate  use  of  assis- 

me  that  there  were  scores  of  drawings  and  tance  did  not  prevent  him  from  achieving 

sketches   about   the   studio   which   might  remarkable  autographic  feats.     The  whole 

be  his  own  or  the  master's — he  honestly  landscape  of  the  Confucius  was  painted 

could   not   tell.     A   well-known   art-critic  by  himself  from  sketches  made  in  Japan, 

pleaded  that  the  cartoon  of  the  Confucius  The    grandiose    "Moses    on    Sinai"    (in 

(every  stroke  of  which  was  executed  by  the    same    series),  with    its    magnificent 

this  assistant)   should  be  preserved  in  a  volcanic  landscape,   a  Hawaiian  reminis- 

museum  as  an  imperishable  memorial  of  cence,   was  begun  and  finished  with  his 

La    Farge's     handiwork.     His     workshop  own   hand,    though   he   had   reached   his 

dealt  impartially  with  designs    for    glass  seventieth    year.     But    he    would    never 

or  wall,  accepting  also  humble  decorative  admit  any  inferiority  in  the  work  done 

jobs,  and  drawing  in  on   occasion  wood-  by  his  helpers,  and  here  he  felt  like  his 

carvers  and  inlayers,  sculptors,  and  even  great    predecessors    of    the    Renaissance, 

the  casual  visitor.  I   think  that  he  was  right.     Nothing  is 
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more  truly  his,  for  example,  than  the 
heads  of  the  sages  in  the  Confucius  — 
which  I  happen  to  know  were  painted 
by  Ivan  Olinsky. 

It  was  the  architect  H.  H.  Richardson 
who  first  gave  La  Farge  his  chance  as  a 
decorator.  In  the  last  months  of  1876 
the  great  spaces  of  Trinity  Church  were 
filled  with  designs  that  subsequent  rear- 
rangements of  the  church  have  sadly 
marred.  At  every  point  there  were  ob- 
stacles. Mr.  La  Farge  had  even  to  find 
the  colors,  as  it  then  was  the  practice  of 
the  professional  decorators  to  use  fading 
hues  that  soon  provided  new  jobs.  Review- 
ing this  work  after  many  years,  Mr.  La 
Farge  admitted  its  defects  but  maintained 
that  almost  every  bit  of  it  was  ^ living 
and  would  be  impossible  to  duplicate." 
The  next  year  he  was  working  at  two 
panels,  ''The  Resurrection"  and  ''The 
Marys  and  the  Angels,"  for  St.  Thomas's, 
New  York.  Here  he  had  the  aid  of 
the  young  St.  Gaudens,  but  the  decora- 
tive ensemble  planned  for  the  apse  re- 
mained incomplete  for  lack  of  funds, 
and  a  few  years  ago  they  perished  by  fire. 
During  this  time  his  attention  was  in- 
creasingly engrossed  with  designing  for 
glass,  but  (besides  minor  decorations) 
he  painted  in  1885  two  panels  for  the 
Church  of  the  Incarnation;  and,  in  1887, 
after  his  return  from  Japan,  "The  Ascen- 
sion," which  is  perhaps  his  most  important 
religious  picture. 

Among  decorations  for  private  houses 
I  need  mention  only  the  most  complete. 
In  the  New  York  house  of  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  La  Farge  contrived  painted 
designs  of  "Night  and  Day"  and  "The 
Seasons,"  designed  carved  woodwork,  in- 
laid and  incrusted  in  Far-Eastern 
fashion,  set  one  of  his  largest  windows, 
and  even  invented  the  incidental  em- 
broideries and  hangings.  In  1888  he 
planned  the  general  decorative  scheme  for 
the  great  Church  of  the  PauHst  Fathers, 
but  the  fataHty  that  attended  most  of 
his  larger  enterprises  permitted  only  a 
partial  achievement  of  the  decoration. 
The  years  1886  and  1890  were  notable 
for  the  Japanese  sojourn  and  the  long 
voyage  in  Polynesia.  Refreshed  by  these 
interA^alS;    he   pursued   with    the   zeal    of 


perfection  his  inventions  in  opalescent 
glass,  enlarged  the  pictorial  record  of 
his  South  Sea  voyaging,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  two  fine  lunettes  for  Bowdoin 
College,  did  rather  little  in  the  way  of  wall- 
painting.  From  this  time,  too,  lecturing 
and  writing  increasingly  engaged  him  and 
he  won  substantial  distinction  in  still 
another  art.  From  his  seventieth  year 
dates  an  amazing  recrudescence.  With  the 
zest  and  energy  of  a  young  man  he  under- 
took four  great  lunettes  for  the  State- 
House  of  Minnesota.  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Chinese,  and  Medieval  law  were  the  sub- 
jects. The  treatment  was  at  once  decora- 
tive and  reaHstic.  He  refused  to  proceed 
with  the  symbolic  garden  that  forms  the 
background  of  the  Confucius  until  it 
had  been  approved  by  a  Chinese  philos- 
opher. The  Moses  and  the  Confucius 
in  this  series  may  be  regarded  as  his 
ripest  productions;  the  Plato  is  hardly 
inferior.  The  whole  series  reveals  the 
inner  fire  that  burned  high  in  this  invahd 
about  to  die. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  La  Farge 
dates  only  from  these  last  seven  years. 
To  me,  as  to  a  host  of  remote  admirers, 
he  displayed  almost  impersonally  the 
treasures  of  his  spirit.  But  John  La 
Farge  could  do  nothing  with  complete 
impersonality.  However  far  his  talk 
ranged  —  and  it  often  embraced  strange 
incidents  of  his  own  young  manhood, 
mellow  ghnts  of  Oriental  wisdom  or 
classic  lore,  the  doings  of  complicated 
men  in  Japan  or  of  simple  men  in  the 
South  Seas  —  whatever  the  range  of  his 
talk,  he  always  took  the  Hstener  along. 
Men  thronged  to  hear  him,  but  he  never 
gave  that  sense  of  monologue  which 
Carlyle  is  said  to  have  left.  For  Mr. 
La  Farge,  his  talk  was  one  of  the  many 
fine  arts  that  he  practised.  Under  un- 
congenial surroundings  he  would  fall  back 
upon  exquisite  trifling,  and  with  the  right 
hearer  his  eloquence  could  swell  to  an 
organ  note  —  for  a  moment  only,  and  then 
came  the  quizzical  warning  smile  which 
said  that  we  must  not  be  too  serious  for 
too  long.  Out  of  the  fulness  of  his  read- 
ing and  experience  he  so  modulated  his 
evenings  that  there  never  was  a  sense  of 
haste,    incompleteness,    or    abrupt    con- 
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elusion.  About  him  there  was  something  image  of  a  legendary  past.  A  Hterary 
of  the  fine  reserved  geniality  of  a  Roman  plan  of  mine  (of  which  this  episode  was 
prelate  —  his  head  seemed  made  for  a  part)  came  to  naught,  but  I  feel  that  the 
cardinal's  cap  —  but  this  attitude  never  incident  has  worth  if  only  as  showing 
sank  into  the  merely  professional.  In  how  vitally  John  La  Farge  had  lived  into 
spite  of  his  frail  form,  evidently  myopic  our  native  American  tradition.  His  cos- 
eyes,  and  general  sense  of  extreme  physical  mopolitanism  was  not  of  the  sort  that 
deHcacy,  his  effect  was  of  robust  and  scorns  what  is  near  at  hand.  The  quaint 
almost  aggressive  fastidiousness.  I  trust  Newport  esthete  who  knew  Marie  Antoi- 
that  some  of  his  intimates  may  com-  nette  and  Count  Fersen  and  lived  to  see 
memorate  fittingly  the  talk  of  John  La  his  own  gentle  associates  succumb  politi- 
Farge.  The  subject  is  rich  and  treacher-  cally  to  the  shouters  for  Andrew  Jackson — 
ous.  To  do  it  well  would  require  almost  this  forgotten  great  gentleman  took  rank 
the  tact  of  the  master-spokesman  that  is  in  Mr.  La  Farge's  interest  with  the  sages 
gone.  of  China,  the  literary  kings  of    Gau tier's 

My   own   experience   in  this  matter  is  Paris,  and  the  tawny  monarchs  of  Poiy- 

comparatively    sKght    and    was    confined  nesia. 

to  the  afterglow  that  witnessed  the  deco-  Mr.  La  Farge's  writing  grew  naturally 
rations  for  St.  Paul.  May  I  recall  one  out  of  his  talking  and  is  hardly  to  be 
evening  in  which  he  gently  rebuked  me  treated  apart  from  it.  His  two  volumes 
as  a  critic  for  writing  as  if  the  artist  were  on  the  ''Great  Masters"  abound  in  just 
free  to  choose  between  many  courses?  and  happy  reflections,  but  they  lack  his 
He  went  on  to  show  how  the  first  firm  most  personal  accent.  The  Scammon 
fine  set  on  a  canvas  excludes  all  incom-  lectures  on  the  Modern  French  Painters, 
patible  lines  thenceforth,  so  that  by  the  which  he  delivered  only  two  years  ago 
third  or  fourth  leading  contour,  the  before  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  are  for 
design  must  advance  by  a  kind  of  fatality,  him  perfunctory.  Some  of  his  best  writ- 
Similarly  the  earliest  assertion  of  color  ing  is  included  in  the  volume, ''An  Artist's 
Hmits  subsequent  possibilities;  the  Letters  from  Japan."  By  rare  good  luck, 
second  almost  determines  the  scheme  the  lectures  which  he  gave  in  the  Metro- 
thenceforth;  always  the  picture  itself  is  politan  Museum  in  1893  were  collected 
diminishing  the  artist's  freedom  and  re-  in  a  book  ("Considerations  on  Painting"), 
ducing  him  to  obedience.  All  this  was  and  though  Mr.  La  Farge  did  a  con- 
done with  the  most  humorous  ease;  and  siderable  amount  of  occasional  writing 
slight  gestures,  subtly  narrowing  in  sweep  of  note,  it  is  this  book  which  shows  him 
as  they  gained  in  intensity,  accompanied  most  himself.  In  it  he  exposed  all  the 
the  demonstration.  He  left  me  to  infer  facets  of  his  rich  and  harmonious  nature, 
that  the  mass  of  bad  pictures  in  the  world  and  the  revelation  is,  while  inspiriting 
come  about  because  so  many  painters  and  ever  fascinating,  not  quite  enlighten- 
neither  perceive  nor  obey  the  inner  law  ing.  That  law  of  sacrifice  which  he 
of  the  picture  itself,  but  in  the  name  of  required  and  practised  in  his  own  art  is 
freedom  work  throughout  at  lawless  not  practised  by  him  in  the  alien  art  of 
haphazard.  letters.     Every    proposition    is    curiously 

I  like  to  recall,  too,  that  once  I  consulted  involved  and  qualified.     He  hesitates  be- 

him   on    certain    curious   and   interesting  fore  affirmations;   the  exceptions  obscure 

characters  in  the  early  history  of  Newport,  the   rules.     Of  this   fact   he   was   wholly 

his  summer  home.     There  were  forgotten  conscious  and  he  excused  it  by  the  nee- 

incidents   bearing   on   the   early   reaction  essary   complication   of  his   material,   by 

of  Europe  on  the  young  republic,  a  little  the  inherent  difficulty  of  converting  facta 

chapter   in    the    history    of    taste    to    be  of  vision  into  terms  of  hearing  and  under, 

elucidated.     Without  request  of  mine  he  standing,  and  finally  by  his  desire  to  tell 

pursued  the  rather  blind  trail  zealously,  the  whole  truth.     So  "Considerations  in 

interviewed    old    people,    and   re-created  Painting"  lacks  the  firm  contour  of  the 

for  me  in  fair  if  shadowv  contours   the  classics  of  art-criticism,   but  in  compen- 
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sation  it  is  perhaps  the  honestest  book  were  culled  by  the  European  designers, 
that  was  ever  written  on  the  subject,  and  the  remnants  were  sent  to  us. 
and  its  intimations  (like  the  author's  One  morning  his  eye  fell  upon  a  piece 
own  painting)  are  made  not  in  line  and  of  commercial  opalescent ''china" — a  soap- 
mass  but  in  reverberations  of  color.  It  dish  or  the  like.  Struck  by  its  glow,  he 
is  difficult  reading,  but  Ihardly  another  tried  it  with  the  other  glass  and  found 
book  of  modern  times  so  irradiates  the  that  its  shimmering  hues  served  wonder- 
finest   wisdom.  fully  well  as  a  harmonizer  and  intensifier 

Hear  the  retort  courteous  to  precisians  of  the  other  colors.  For  a  time  he  bought 
who  require  a  sign-post:  ''Offensive  to  toilet  articles  made  of  this  material  and 
them  must  be  the  work  of  art,  the  man,  cut  out  of  them  disks  which  he  set  in  his 
the  kind  of  view  of  any  truth,  which  can-  windows.  Soon  followed  the  manufac- 
not  easily  be  held  in  a  short  formula,  ture  of  similar  but  much  finer  material  on 
which  has  any  impression  of  superiority  a  large  scale.  As  he  experimented  he 
—  and  escapes  their  grasp."  Of  art  in  discovered  new  uses  for  corrugated  pot- 
general,  has  the  creative  act  ever  been  metal  —  glass-stained  through  all  its  sub- 
better  described  than  in  these  words:  stance.  The  rugosities  yielded  not  merely 
*'Each  form  of  art  is  a  restoration  of  splendid  complementary  reflections,  as 
nature  to  what  she  should  be;  an  emphasis  crimson  upon  certain  greens,  and  violets 
of  some  hidden  view  that  escapes  us,  in  certain  yellows,  but  could  be  selected 
otherwise,  from  the  size  of  the  entire  or  contrived  to  represent  drapery  or 
world."  Characteristically,  his  finest  textures  of  architecture  and  landscape, 
comment  on  the  consummate  art  of  He  invented  not  merely  more  splendid 
Greece  was  evoked  not  by  the  Parthenon  colors  but  also  denser  translucencies  than 
marbles  but  by  divinatory  reading  of  had  ever  before  been  known  —  and  he 
the  rude  yet  vivid  portrait-heads  then  tells  us  himself  that  he  was  stimulated 
lately  discovered  at  Fayum:  to  his  researches  by  a  desire  to  rival  the 

glory  of  Chinese  inlays  of  precious  stones 

Anything  made,  anything  even  influenced  ^n  jade.     Had  he  done  no  more  than  to 

by  that  little  race  of  artists,  the  Greeks,  brings  provide  these  new  and  beautiful  materials, 

back  our  minds^  to  its  first   legitimate,  ever-  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^  ^.^.^^^  immortality 

contmumg  admiration;   with  them  the  floa  -  .                ^        ^      ^    ^.^  ^^^             ^^^^ 

mer  Goddess  of  Chance  took  on  her  sandals  ,    .       tt     r         i    ^i           ^      r        •   ^- 

and  remained.  that.     He  found   the   art  of  pamting  m 

glass  on  the  one  hand  debased  through 

It  is  welcome  news  that  the  South  Sea  bad  materials  —  thin  surface  enamels  in- 

journals,  of  which   Miss  Cecelia  Woern's  stead    of    the    old    lustrous    pot-metal  — 

memoirs  gave  a  delightful  foretaste,  are  and  on  the  other  hand  cramped  by  imita- 

soon  to  be  published,  as  well  as  a  new  book  tion  of  archaic  designs.    Men  had  forgotten 

of  criticism  entitled  ''One  Hundred  Mas-  that  the  supporting  leads  were  the  real 

terpieces."  skeleton  and  must  be  treated  expressively 

In  all  of  the  greatest  artists,  (Mr.  La  as    outlines.     He    naturally    adapted    for 

Farge  once  wrote),   "there  is   a  humble  windows  the  sort  of  figure  subjects  that 

workman  who  knows  his  trade  and  likes  he  had  already  used  for  wall  spaces.    Thus 

it."     The  sentiment  is  significant  of  his  he  rejuvenated  window-making  much  as 

own  long  devotion  to  the  art  of  painting  the     great     Venetian     painters    of     the 

in  glass,  and  to  the  zeal  with  which  he  Renaissance  renewed  the  decaying  art  of 

endeavored  to  perfect  its  methods.     His  mosaic.     His  work  and  theirs  have  been 

most    notable  discovery,    that   of    com-  criticized  for  the  same  reason, 

posing     in     opalescent     glass,     was     as  It  is  urged  that  a  colored  window  should 

simple  as  the  standing-egg  of  Columbus,  not  be  pictorial.     The  small,  subdivided, 

In    the    early    'seventies    Mr.    La    Farge  schematic  designs  that  we  find  in  Chartres 

undertook    a    stained-glass    window    and  Cathedral  are  held  up  as  the  canon.     I 

was  appalled  by  the  mean  quality  of  the  cannot    argue    this    matter    at    length, 

available  glass.    The  best  pieces,  he  found,  There   are  people   who   think   that  Tin- 
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A  SAMOAX  SKETCH  MADE  IN  1891 

The  "  Siva  "  at  Vaiala,  in  the  South  Seas 


toretto  and  Veronese  were  poor  decorators 
as  compared  with  the  Byzantines  or 
Puvis  de  Chavannes.  Time  is  lost  in 
persuading  those  who  depart  from  such 
perfectly  crystallized  preconceptions.  The 
common  sense  of  the  matter  perhaps  is 
this:  When  glass  ceases  to  be  merely 
decorative  and,  being  monumentally  pic- 
torial, becomes  the  major  adornment  of 
an  interior,  all  the  rest  of  the  decoration 
should  be  subordinated  to  the  windows 
and  of  course  harmonized  with  them. 
There  is  no  more  pathetic  aspect  of  Mr. 
La  Farge's  activity  than  this,  that  he  sent 
away  masterpiece  after  masterpiece  to 
be  installed  amid  flimsv  architecture  and 


nondescript  decoration.  Because  the  old 
schematic  glass  and  its  better  modern 
imitations  are  beautiful,  seems  no  reason 
for  confining  the  art  within  a  style  adapted 
to  an  architecture  and  a  painting  that 
are  no  longer  ours. 

A  mere  catalogue  of  Mr.  La  Farge's 
fine  windows  would  occupy  the  space 
of  this  article.  Among  them  he  liked  to 
emphasize  ''The  Battle  Window,"  in 
Memorial  Hall  at  Harvard.  It  was  fin- 
ished in  1878  and  embodied  all  his  dis- 
coveries to  that  date.  Plain  and 
opalescent  glass  are  varied  by  amethysts 
and  other  translucent  stones;  there  is 
plating,  doubling,   of   the  glass  to  secure 


Copyrig^hted  by  De  W.  C   Ward,  N.  Y. 

A  RELIEF  IN  THE  CORNELIUS  VANDERBILT  HOUSE 
Designed  by  John  La  Farge  ;  executed  by  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens 


THE  YOUNG  LA  FARGE 

From  a  photograph  made  at  the  age  cf  twenty-five 
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THE  JOURXEV  OF  THE  WISE  MEN  ' 

An  easel  painting  donated  to  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Hooper 

depth  of  color,)  and  even  a  little  enamel 
painting  upon  the  glass.  So  impetuous  a 
design  as  these  young  warriors  charging 
has  perhaps  never  had  so  splendid  an  in- 
carnation. Xo  illustration  gives  any 
impression  of  the  magnihcence  of  these 
windows,  but  even  in  a  photo-engraving 
the  graciousness  of  the  design  of  the  Cable 
^Memorial  window  at  Rock  Island.  111.,  may 
be  felt.  The  reproductions  of  some  of 
the   cartoons  for   glass    in  the    Cornelius 


\'anderbilt  house  will  suggest  the  courtly 
side  of  La  Farge's  talent. 

By  his  personal  energ\'  and  example 
he  trained  workmen  capable  of  conveying 
to  glass  the  mere  indications  of  a  color- 
sketch.  It  was  not  long  before  a  host  of 
imitators  arose;  and,  though  men  of 
talent  were  among  them,  few  have  handled 
successfully  this  color  instrument  of  many 
keys.  To  the  improvement  of  materials 
and  processes  he  set  himself  continually. 
By  a  minute  mosaic  fused  together  in  the 
furnace,  he  found  that  he  could  get  (with- 


CHRIST  AND  XICODEMUS 

Trinity  Church,  Boston 


"  THE  WALK  TO  EMMAUS  " 

Cartoon  for  a  window  :n  Tr'nity  Church,  Boston 

out  painting)  all  the  subtleties  of  modeling 
(as  faces  and  hands).  But  the  expense 
of  the  method  prevented  its  extensive 
use.  By  fusing  a  thin  metal  binder 
between  the  plates  of  glass,  he  ehminated 
the  wide  black  leads.  His  aim  was  ever 
to  give  to  composition  in  glass  the  free- 
dom of  painting  itself.  He  even  perfected 
a  method  by  which  no  metal  binder  is 
necessary.  The  famous  peacock  window 
'now  a  chief  ornament  of  the  Worcester 
Art  ^luseumj  is  the  fmest  expression  of 
this  technique.  In  a  manner  it  combines 
the  beauties  of  glass,  lacquer,  and  enamel. 
I  doubt  if  pure  color  has  ever  before  had 
its  play  so  fully.  In  a  word,  he  carried 
the  art  of  design  in  glass  to  finesses  be- 
fore undreamed  of.  and  a  hardy  genius 
might  well  begin  where  he  left  off.  But 
these  latter  refinements  imply  a  patience 
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that  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  modern 
artist  and  a  HberaHty  at  which  even  the 
new-style    Maecenas    balks. 

In  the  right  use  of  memory  Mr.  La 
Farge  laid  the  essence  of  art,  and  its 
chief  duty  he  held  to  be  a  kind  of  glorified 


to  its  sure  end.  Cruising  in  the  South 
Seas,  in  1890,  with  his  friend  Mr.  Henry 
Adams,  Mr.  La  Farge  observed  the  solemn 
and  beautiful  rites  that  had  enchanted 
Herman  Melville  fifty  years  before. 
Among  these  nude  folk  the  body  still  had 


"  THE  GIANT  AND  THE  TRAVELERS  " 
A  drawing  for  an  illustration  in  the  Riverside  Magazine 

commemoration.     That      any      beautiful  its  eloquence.     Their  occupations  by  land 

thing  should   pass  away  unrecorded   was  and  sea  awakened  echoes  of  the  Odyssey; 

painful  to  him.     He  himself  was  to  per-  their  racial  dances  had  a  rhythmic  charac- 

petuate  an  Arcadian  beauty  that  wanes  ter  all  their  own.     Into  the  life  of  these 
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CARTOON  FOR  WINDOW 
In  the  Cornelius  V'anderbilt  house,  New  York  City 

children  of  nature  the  wanderers  entered 
s\Tnpathetically.  Mataafa,  the  dethroned 
king  of  Samoa,  was  their  friend.  In 
Tahiti,  by  adoption  of  the  Chieftess 
Ariitamai.  they  gained  the  right  to  claim 
the  God-Shark  as  their  ancestor.  With 
a  singular  intensity,  simplicity,  and  ob- 
jectivity, My.  La  Farge  set  himself  to 
sketching  the  islanders.  With  a  direct- 
ness that  he  may  have  learned  from  the 
Japanese,  he  deployed  sapphire  sierras 
and  feathery  green  date-palms  across 
curv^g  and  reverberant  skies.  But  the 
finest  sketches  are  those  which  catch  the 
collective  life  of  the  island  folk.  Here 
you  see  the  sw^aying  brown  torsos  in  the 


Siva  dance,  by  night  or  in  the  obscurity 
of  a  thatched  lodge;  here  the  Taupo 
(a  maiden  charged  with  the  duty  of 
greeting  strangers)  prances  down  and 
her  flower  garlands  fly  w^idely;  here  gray 
elders  sit  in  conference,  or  a  dull  girl 
leads  a  blind  man  along  the  coral  strand. 
What  distinguishes  these  sketches  from 
much  painting  of  exotic  subjects  is  their 
sincerity.  Think  how  often  the  Orient  has 
been  exploited  in  the  melodramatic  man- 
ner of  Byron,  and  then  take  any  of  these 
South  Sea  studies  in  which  the  scene  is  por- 
trayed for  its  own  sake.  Mr.  La  Farge,  the 
sage,  the  fastidious  cosmopolitan,  had  the 
art  to  become  as  a  little  child  —  or  even  as 
these    brown    friends    of   his  —  and    thus 


CARTOON  FOR  WINDOW 
In  the  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  house  New  York  City 
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CARTOON  FOR  WINDOW 
In  the  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  house,  New  York  City 

he  saw  their  Hfe  not  with  their  eyes  (for 
such  vision  is  denied  them),  but  keenly, 
honestly,  and  with  human  sympathy. 

When  I  think  of  the  manifold  charm 
and  accomplishment  of  the  man  that  is 
gone,  I  maivel  that  his  fame  was  not 
greater.  The  eHte  of  two  hemispheres 
valued  him,  but  he  made  no  such  public 
impression  as,  say.  Lord  Leighton,  a  man 
of  smaller  and  more  restricted  gifts.  Henry 
James  calls  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
with  its  great  wall-painting  and  many 
windows,  "one  of  the  most  appealing  of 
personal  monuments."  I  linger  in  it 
many  times  a  year;  and,  though  occa- 
sionally a  suppliant  comes  for  prayer, 
I  have  never  seen  any  one  observe  either 


the  Ascending  Christ  in  the  chancel  or 
the  storied  windows  in  the  walls.  Per- 
haps Mr.  La  Farge's  essentially  fastidious 
and  aristocratic  personality  —  an  aristoc- 
racy, however,  compatible  with  universal 
sympathy  —  made  him  an  alien  in  a 
civilization  that  loves  uniformity  and 
averages.  Even  more  the  range  of  his 
accomplishment  may  have  baffled  the 
public.  Mankind,  as  he  himself  remarked, 
mistrusts  what  it  cannot  readily  classify 
—  and  Mr.  La  Farge  defied  classifications. 
With  a  rueful  sense  of  the  fact  that  the 


CARTOON  FOR    THE  ST.  PETER 
In  Trinity  Church  Tower,  Boston 


THE  BATTLE  WLXDOW/'  MEMORIAL  HALL,  HARVARD  LMVERSIIY 
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"THE  CHILD  CHRIST  IN  THE  TEMPLE" 
Mary  Jane  Cable  Memoriar  Window,  Rock  Island,  HI.,  by  John  and  Bancel  La  Farge 
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public  wants  the  artist  to  be  as  overtly 
a  specialist  as  the  policeman,  Mr.  La 
Farge's  friend,  Elihu  Vedder,  writes  in 
his   charming   autobiography: 

How  often  I  have  wished  that  I  had 
dedicated  myself  to  the  painting  of  cabbages  I 
I  mean  painting  them  splendidly,  with  all 
the  witchery  of  light  and  shade  and  color, 
until  the  picture  should  contain  all  the  pic- 
torial elements  needed  for  a  Descent  from  the 
Cross  or  a  Transfiguration,  and  no  gallery 
would  be  complete  without  a  cabbage  by  V. 


John  La  Farge,  like  his  old  friend, 
declined  to  specialize  on  cabbages,  and 
both  have  had  to  find  their  reward  other- 
wise than  in  public  acclaim.  It  is  idle 
to  guess  how  the  future  will  regard  the 
art  of  John  La  Farge.  Personally  I 
believe  there  will  be  an  imperishable 
residuum  of  his  great  and  varied  accom- 
plishment, and  I  am  sure  that  so  long 
as  any  live  who  heard  his  voice,  his  name 
will  evoke,  with  an  old  elation,  a  deep 
regret. 


CARTOONS  FOR  THE  HARVARD    'BATTLE  WI>n30\V" 
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DOWN  TO  THE  SLUM 

THE  STORY   OF  ONE   AMERICAN   FAMILY  THAT     MADE     THE     SWIFT    JOURNEY     FROM 
RESPECTABILITY  TO   HELPLESS  DEGRADATION  — THE  EASY  ROAD  FROM  A  COM- 
FORTABLE HOME  TO  ONE   ROOM  IN  A  TENEMENT  WHEN  THE  JOB  IS  GONE 


BY 


HENRY  OYEN 


IN  THE  autumn  of  1908  the  Brinker- 
man  family  was  a  typical  American 
workingman's  family,  living  in  a 
4-room,  second-floor  fiat.  The  flat  cost 
$14  a  month.  It  was  in  a  part  of  the 
city  inhabited  by  decent  working-people, 
mainly  Americans. 

John  Brinkerman  was  a  machinist. 
He  ran  a  punch-press  in  the  shop  of  a 
big  electrical  manufactory,  and  he  earned 
from  $16  to  $18  a  week.  He  was  a  good 
man,  a  good  husband  and  father  —  facts 
that  are  well  attested  by  his  old  neigh- 
bors. He  was  thirty-eight  years  old, 
much  stooped,  and  constantly  wore  a 
serious  expression. 

Mary,  the  wife  and  mother,  was  three 
years  younger  than  John  and  looked 
older.  Even  now  it  is  obvious  that  she 
had  been  pretty  once.  She  was  small, 
neat,  and  always  busy  around  the  house. 


but  when  she  sat  down  for  a  moment 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  she  was  very  tired. 

There  were  three  children:  Minnie,  the 
oldest  girl,  was  twelve  and  large  for  her 
age;  Eddy,  the  boy,  was  ten;  and  Tiny 
was  a  prattling  girl-child  of  three.  The 
teacher  who  last  had  Minnie  under  her 
charge  remembers  her  for  her  exceptional 
spirits   and   brightness. 

Here  is  Mrs.  Brinkerman's  own  best 
memory  of  their  home:  At  night  v/hen 
the  father  came  home  from  work,  the  three 
children  waited  for  him  in  the  order  of 
their  ages.     Minnie  was  the  proud  scholar. 

''Pa,"  she  would  cry  as  soon  as  he 
entered,  ''I  got  a  hundred  in  reading 
to-day,  and  the  teacher  says  I  speak 
better  than  any  one  in  the  room!" 

Eddy  was  the  father's  favorite. 
''Well,"  John  would  growl  playfully  at 
him,  "did  you  learn  anything  to-day,  kid?  " 


HERE  LIVED  JOHN  BRINKERMAN  WHEN  HE  HAD  A  JOB 
"  It  is  what  the  street  itself  calls  a  half-way  decent  neighbor- 
hood.    .     .     It  was  a  good  home,  and  we  were  always  hoping  to 
move  up  the  street  " 


THE  FIRST  STEP  ON  THE  ROAD  DOWN  TO  THE  SLUM 
There  are  52  rooms  in  each  building  in  this  block.     Instead  of 
the  18  families  for  which  each  building  was  designed,  there  have 
been  as  many  as  40  families  at  one  time 
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•'  The  hope  lay  in  the  children;  they  would  lift  the  Brinkerman 
family  up  the  street  " 

Eddy  did  not  like  school.  "Naw," 
he  would  reply,  "I'm  going  to  be  a  motor- 
man  anyhow,  and  run  over  my  teacher 
—  ste  '£"^1  don't!" 

By  the  time  John  rolled  up  his  sleeves 
and  washed  and  was  ready  for  the  table. 
Tiny  would  have  him  by  a  leg.  Then 
Mary  would  take  her  away,  and  they 
would  sit  down  and  eat.  The  food 
averaged  meat,  potatoes,  bread,  and  coffee 
for  staples.  There  was  not  overmuch 
of  it,  and  lately  there  had  been  less,  but 


"  It    is   hard,   perhaps,   to  appreciate  the  fulness  of   the  tragedy 
of  a  lost  job  " 


it  was  clean.  Cleanliness  was  one  of 
the  features  of  the  home.  The  neighbors 
and  the  agent  who  had  the  renting  of 
the  flat  speak  of  cleanliness  at  once  when 
questioned  about  the  family.  Mrs. 
Brinkerman  worked  herself  thin  keeping! 
the  house  and  the  children  clean.  She 
had  been  a  power-machine  operator  on  J 
skirts  before  she  married.  '^ 

"And  I  always  was  sure  of  one  thing," 
says  she,  "I  wasn't  going  to  let  any  girl 
of  mine  be  the  same." 

John  himself,  as  we  have  said,  was  a 
good  man.  He  was  one  of  that  great 
majority  of  men  who  marry,  settle  down, 
and  assume  the  awesome  task  of  raising 
a  family  without  having  prepared  for  the 
task.  Of  the  things  that  the  world  pays 
money  for,  he  had  little  to  sell.  He  was 
not  educated.  He  was  not  well  trained 
for  any  profitable  purpose.  He  was  not 
a  fully  skilled  workman,  because  running 
a  punch-press  is  mechanical  work.  But 
that  was  what  he  could  do,  and  he  earned 
as  high  as  $i8  a  week  at  it  —  and  it  was 
every  cent  that  he  was  worth,  and  he 
knew  it. 

The  factory  where  he  was  employed 
is  typical  of  great  American  plants  of 
its  sort.  It  carries  as  many  as  6,000 
people  —  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls 
- —  on  its  pay-roll,  and  is  fair  to  them  in 
most  ways.  Its  buildings  are  new  and 
well-made,  and  its  machinery  and  methods 
are  modern  and  scientific. 

John  drew  his  envelope  every  week, 
carried  it  home,  and  was  at  once  relieved 
of   it. 

"He  used  to  give  it  to  me  without 
touching  it,"  says  Mrs.  Brinkerman. 
"He  said  I  was  a  better  pocket-book  than 
he  was.  I  would  give  him  money  for 
tobacco  and  papers,  and  he  used  to  ask 
me  for  quarters  when  he  wanted  some- 
thing. We  didn't  save  anything,  but 
we  were  planning  to  move  up  the  street." 

The  street  in  which  they  lived  is  long 
and  runs  straight  from  the  heart  of  the 
city  through  a  dozen  different  kinds  of 
neighborhoods  out  into  the  suburbs.  It 
holds  in  its  different  sections  representa- 
tives of  most  kinds  of  American  city- 
dwellers.  At  the  lower  end  is  the  river 
district,  which  is  bad  and  notorious  and 
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THE  DAY'S  FUEL 

We  had  gone  to  the  limit.     We  had  burnt  everything  we  could.    We  couldn't  freeze,  could  we?" 


Photographs  by  Brown  Bros. 

THE  JOURNEY  TO  THE  SLUM 
"The  renting-agent  of  the  building  in  which  they  lived  was  the  one  to  give  the  first  signal  of  what  was  to  come" 
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A  "  LITTLE  FATHER  " 

one  of  the  sights  of  the  city,  under  proper 
escort  and  protection.     It  is  the  slum. 

In  its  upper  part  the  street  becomes  a 
boulevard,  and  is  the  home  of  fortunate, 
well-to-do  families.  Between  these  ex- 
tremes is  an  intermediate  one  —  which 
is  not  bad,  compared  to  the  slum,  and  not 
desirable,  compared  to  the  boulevard. 
Rent  is  cheap  here,  and  the  buildings 
are  of  old  red  brick.  It  is  what  the 
street  itself  calls  a  "half-way  decent 
neighborhood,"  and  represents  the  home 
of   the   average  American   city  working- 


man.     This    is    where    the    Brinkermans 
lived. 

The  home  that  John  provided  for  his 
family  out  of  his  earnings  was  not  such 
a  bad  one,  compared  with  many.  It 
was  a  home ;  that  is  the  fact  of  importance. 
In  many  w^ays  it  could  not  be  called 
desirable.  There  are  four  rooms  in  the 
flat  that  they  had,  and  there  is  light  from  I 
one  side.  There  is  no  bath,  the  building 
having  been  erected  in  a  day  when  such 
things  were  regarded  as  too  "  new-fangled  " 
for  practical  people.  The  agent  of  the 
building  says:  ''They  had  a  good  home, 
those  people.  They  were  all  right  and 
had  their  furniture  paid  for.  They  rented 
of  me  three  vears,  and  owed   a  month's 


A  "  LITTLE  MOTHER  " 


SLUM  BABIES  IN  A  RECREATION  PARK 

rent  when  that  streak  of  hard  luck  struck 
them.     They  had  a  good  place." 

''It  was  a  good  home,"  repeats  Mrs. 
Brinkerman,  "and  we  were  always  hoping 
to  move  up  the  street." 

Their  hope  grew  daily  before  their 
eyes.  The  hope  lay  in  the  children.  They 
would  lift  the  Brinkerman  family  up  the 
street.  They  would  have  to  begin  work- 
ing comparatively  early  —  that  was 
understood.  Minnie  possibly  would  get 
a  chance  to  learn  stenography  when  she 
reached  the  past-school  period,  or  she 
would  go  into  one  of  the  big  stores.  At 
all  events  she  would  be  adding  to  the 
family  income  in  four  or  five  years.  It 
would  not  be  much,  it  is  true,  but  $5  or  $6 
a  week  means  much  when  added  to  Si 8. 
Eddy  probably  would  get  a  place  as  an 
errand-boy  when  he  was  about  fifteen. 
Then  his  $3  or  $4  would  supplement  the 
rest.  It  would  all  count.  It  would  en- 
able them  to  move  up  the  street. 


DOWN  TO  THE  SLUM 
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This  was  their  ambition,  as  it  is  to-day 
the  ambition  of  most  of  the  families 
living  in  the  neighborhood  which  once 
was  the  Brinkermans'  home.  It  spelled 
Success.  As  soon  as  the  children  begin 
to  help,  up  goes  the  family. 

Says  Mary:  ''It  was  all  we  were  wait- 
ing for  —  for  the  children  to  get  old  enough 
to  help.  Then  we  could  move  to  a  better 
neighborhood  and  the  children  would 
have  a  chance  to  live  better.  We  couldn't 
do  it  on  John's  wages,  but  we  could  do 
it  on  a  little  more  —  if  John  kept  his 
steady  job." 

It  all  depended  upon  John's  job^  the 
home,  the  ambition,  and  happiness. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of 
American  families  of  the  working  class, 
which  constitutes  the  majority  of  our 
population.  The  job  is  the  prop  that 
upholds  the  home.  So  long  as  the  prop 
stands,  the  home  is  maintained;  knock 
away  the  prop  and  there  is  a  wreck.  The 
cost  of  food  and  rent  constantly  wrangle 
with  the  family  income,  and  even  a 
temporary  cessation  of  the  wage-earner's 
income  is  a  real  calamity 

"But,"    says    Mary    Brinkerman,    ''we 


A  CHRISTMAS-TREE  IN  THE  SLUM 

would  have  been  all  right  in  four  or  five 

years,  if  things  had  gone  on  as  they  were." 

For  most  of  the  thirteen  years  of  their 
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A  SLUM  HOUSEHOLD 
Every  one-room  homes  often  take  in  lodgers,  and  some  beds  are  occupied  by  two  sets  of  lodgers — ^one  by 

night,  the  other   by  day 
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married  life,  John  did  have  steady  work. 
Previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  incidents 
to  be  followed  here,  he  had  never  been 
seriously  out  of  work.  For  ten  years  he 
had  worked  in  one  place  —  so,  all  in  all, 
for  his  kind,  John  Brinkerman  certainly 
could  not  be  accounted  a  failure.  It 
is  hardly  probable  that  when  he  began 
to  establish  a  family  he  had  any  lofty 
notions  of  his  duty  toward  them  or  to- 
ward society.  It  is  improbable  that  he 
thought  much  about  it  at  all.     But  the 


behind  in  the  rent;  the  home  was  well 
furnished,  the  children  well  dressed  and 
fed;  and  while  food  was  getting  higher, 
the  advance  was  not  immediately  threaten- 
ing. The  great  fact  stands  out  beyond 
all  else:  the  Brinkermans  were  hoping  and 
expecting,  and  reasonably  so,  to  win  suc- 


cess 


We  were  doing  all  right,"  says  Mary, 
"and  we  weren't  asking  anything  of 
anybody  —  then." 

W^hat  happened  to  disturb  this  optimism 


ONE  THANKSGIVING  DINTsTER  IN  THE  SLUM 
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instincts  of  fatherhood  and  husbandhood 
were  strong  in  him;  he  was  of  the  t}pe 
that  would  provide  for  his  woman  and 
children,  no  matter  what  the  cost  to 
himself.  He  would  ''do  right  by  them." 
There  is  heroism  of  a  sort  in  this,  and 
fortunately  it  is  the  spirit  to  be  found  in 
most  workmen's  homes. 

Looking  back,  John  had  done  well  with 
his  equipment  and  abihty.  He  had  made 
a  good  living.     They  were  only  a  month 


was  not  an  accident,  but  the  inevitable 
working  of  things  as  they  are.  For  the 
Brinkerman  family  is  a  typical  case, 
and  the  proof  of  conditions  lies  in  the 
results    that    they    produce. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OE  THE  LOST  JOB 

One  Saturday  night  in  October,  1908, 
John  came  home  with  his  shop-clothes 
under  his  arm  —  and  the  hopes  of  the 
family    were    gone.     It    was    pay-night. 
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John  handed  Mary  his  envelope  as  usual, 
and   said : 

*^They  let  meTgo:"" 

After  the  children  had  been  sent  to 
bed,  he  went  into  details. 

^'It  didn't  seem  as  if  I  could  believe 
it."  So  runs  Mrs.  Brinkerman's  remem- 
brance.    ''He  had  been  with  the 

Company  so  long  that  I  thought  he'd 
stay  there  always.  But  he  didn't.  I 
asked  him  how  it  happened,  and  he  said 
he  didn't  know.  T  guess  I  must  be 
slowing  up,'  he  said.  '  That's  what  the 
foreman  said.  He  called  me  down  yes- 
terday and  the  day  before.  He  told 
me  that  I  was  the  slowest  man  in  the  line.' 
(There  was  a  row  of  punch-presses  similar 
to  the  one  on  which  John  worked.  In 
the  shop  it  is  called  a  line.)  'He  told  me 
to  look  at  my  stack  and  the  next  man's. 
That  man  was  a  speed-artist.  They 
put  him  there  to  speed  us  up.'  John  said, 
'What's  the  matter?  I'm  running  as 
fast  as  I  ever  did.'  Then  the  foreman 
said,  'Well,  there  are  faster  men  looking 
for  your  job.'" 

This  was  strictly  true,  for  the  speed 
of  machine-operations  increases  annually, 
and  the  speed  of  men  in  their  prime  keeps 
pace  with  it. 

John  had  tried  to  speed  up,  but  appar- 
ently the  attempt  was  a  failure.  Or  pos- 
sibly it  had  been  decided  that  John  was 
to  go.  At  all  events,  when  Saturday  came 
there  was  a  printed  slip  in  John's  envelope 
saying  that,  owing  to  the  slack  season,  the 
shop  force  was  to  be  reduced  and  his 
services  were  to  be  dispensed  with  "during 
this  period  when  there  are  not  sufficient 
orders  to  warrant  the  operation  of  all 
machines." 

"I  guess  I  must  have  slowed  up,"  said 
John.  "They  wouldn't  have  let  me  go 
if  I  hadn't.  They  kept  me  through  lots 
of  slack  seasons  before." 
-  John  and  Mary  went  over  their  situa- 
tion that  evening.  They  had  not  a  cent 
saved.  They  owed  a  month's  rent,  and 
there  was  a  week's  bill  at  the  grocer's. 
This  was  a  normal  condition.  Against 
these  items  there  was  John's  envelope 
with  $18  in  it,  which  must  carry  the 
family  through  until  he  should  find  other 
employment  and  draw  his  first  week's  pay. 


There  is  nothing  unusual  about  this 
situation.  It  is  one  that  every  working- 
man  knows  that  he  may  have  to  face 
sooner  or  later. 

"It  would  have  been  all  right  if  John 
had  got  work  again,"  says  Mrs.  Brinker- 
man.  "We  would  have  come  through 
all   right   then." 

He  didn't  get  work.  Of  the  hundreds 
of  similar  cases  from  which  this  one.  was 
selected,  the  genesis  of  misfortune  is 
just  that  —  "didn't  get  work."  It  was 
no  accident;  it  w^as  the  remorseless  work- 
ing of  a  system.  John's  discharge  and 
the  slack  season  had  all  been  arranged 
years    before.     To    keep    pace    with    its 

competitors,   the  Company  must 

get  a  certain  high  standard  of  efficiency 
from  its  shop-people.  To  get  it,  it  must 
watch  the  individual  closely.  It  is  as  if 
an  engineer  were  constantly  testing  the 
cogs  on  an  important  machine. 

John  had  slowed  up.  For  ten  years 
he  had  bent  over  machines  that  ground 
particles  from  metals,  had  breathed  the 
metal  dust,  and  had  worked  at  a  speed 
that  used  up  all  that  was  in  him.  Such 
a  regime  does  strange  things  to  the  in- 
sides  of  a  man.  There  is  nothing  apparent 
to  the  inexperienced  observer.  The  man 
looks  sound.  But,  after  some  years,  the 
foreman's  eye  begins  to  detect  a  failing, 
and  when  the  first  slack  season  comes  it 
is  a  good  time  to  discard  a  wearing-out 
man.     This  is  not  theory;   it  is  business. 

John  Brinkerman  found  that  it  was  the 
slack  season  in  earnest  when  he  started 
out  looking  for  work  in  the  morning. 
During  this  winter  the  Chicago  Tribune 
(when  establishing  its  temporary  free 
lodging-house  for  men)  estimated  that 
100,000  men  were  looking  for  employment 
in  that  city.  Eighty  thousand  of  these 
were  Chicago  workingmen,  and  the  United 
Charities  discovered  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  these  were  men  with  families. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  was  a  hard  winter, 
but  in  a  degree  each  year  sees  the  same 
conditions  repeated. 

"no  help  wanted" 

In  front  of  the  large  factories  there 
were  signs:  "No  help  of  any  kind  wanted." 
Labor   was   a   drug   on   the   market.     At 
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the  end  of  two  weeks  John  went  back  to 
his  old  foreman  and  asked  for  a  chance 
to  do  anything  at  any  kind  of  wages. 
The  foreman  repeated  that  it  was  the 
slack  season  and  that  no  one  would  be 
put  on  until  business  picked  up. 

''When  will  that  be?"  asked  John. 

''Oh,  two  or  three  months."  said  the 
foreman.  By  that  time  fate  had  settled 
its  account  with  the  Brinkermans. 

Mrs.  Brinkerman  says  that  John  had 
less  and  less  to  say  each  day  as  he  came 
home  from  his  futile  search  for  work. 

"'How  do  they  expect  a  man  to  live 
two    or    three    months    without    work?'" 
he  grumbled. 

It  is  hard,  perhaps,  to  appreciate  the 
fulness  of  the  tragedy  of  a  lost  job.  We 
know  that  work  is  plentiful  in  this  country, 
and  that  unemployment  is  simply  a  prob- 
lem of  bridging  over  the  period  between 
changing  from  one  place  to  another. 
This  is  logic.  Actual  experience  proves 
that  after  John  had  wandered  for  six 
weeks  without  finding  a  day's  work  the 
Brinkerman  family  was  doomed. 

By  that  time  John  had  lost  expectation, 
if  not  hope.  The  daily  round  of  asking 
and  the  curt  refusals  had  done  their  work. 
He  had  tried  to  sell  himself  and  found  no 
buyers.  Where  they  were  hiring  men 
they  took  their  pick  of  the  youngest  and 
strongest  of  the  hundreds  that  presented 
themselves  for  a  place.  John  was  not 
young;  he  was  stooped  and  looked  tired. 
He  became  one  of  the  weary  army  of 
out-of-works  that  march  our  streets  at 
all  times,  mechanically  moving  from  place 
to  place  without  any  definite  hope  of 
being  taken  in.  The  steady  job  had  been 
John's  salvation  and  damnation  in  one. 
It  had  kept  him  up  and  had  killed  him. 
Now  that  it  was  through  with  him  he 
began  to  slip,  as  was  inevitable,  and  his 
family  was  doomed  to  slip  with  him. 

The  renting-agent  of  the  building  in 
which  they  lived  was  the  one  to  give  the 
first  signal  of  what  was  coming. 

"That  made  ten  weeks  that  I  hadn't 
had  a  cent  from  them,"  he  explained,  when 
recalling  the  case.  "If  he  had  been 
working  I  wouldn't  have  cared  so  much, 
but  there  isn't  any  use  letting  it  go  any 
longer    than    that    when    the    man    isn't 


I 


earning  anything  and  hasn't  got  anything. 
No  family  can  catch  up  after  it's  that  far 
in  the  hole.  I  had  to  get  after  them  when 
I  saw  he  wasn't  going  to  get  work.  I 
didn't  like  to,  because  I'd  had  them  so 
long." 

This  was  all  said  in  a  way  that  fitted 
in  with  the  little  roU-topped-desk  real- 
estate  office  in  which  the  agent  does  his 
business.  The  agent  is  a  kind,  human 
man.  As  he  says,  he  works  for  other 
people,  but  he  was  the  immediate  instru- 
ment that  decided  the  Brinkermans'  fate. 
His  function  was  to  get  so  much  rent 
from  so  many  rooms,  and  he  could  do 
nothing  but  say,  "Pay  or  get  out!" 
The  first  fact  was  John's  unemployment; 
the  second,  that  the  family  would  have 
to  move.  One  followed  the  other.  Had 
John  found  work  within  two  months  the 
family  might  have  been  saved,  but  six 
weeks  after  his  lay-off  something  hap- 
pened that  spoiled  this  chance.  It  was 
the  first  event  that  placed  the  family 
name  on  public  record.  & 

It  was  now  near  winter- time  and  the 
weather  was  getting  cold.  The  little 
flat  was  never  warm,  because  fuel  was  not 
to  be  had  without  money.  Food  they  ; 
managed  to  get  —  "By  getting  credit 
where  we  didn't  owe  anything"  —  though 
there  was  never  enough.  But  they  were 
too  far  in  debt  with  the  nearby  coal-men,  1 
and  could  get  no  more  credit,  since  the 
man  of  the  house  was  out  of  work.  The 
coal  men  had  tried  it  before;  they  knew 
how  it  worked  out.  • 

John  came  home  after  dark  one  Decem- 
ber evening  and  found  the  family  huddled 
around  a  cold  stove.  There  was  no  food 
cooked  because  there  was  nothing  with 
which   to   make   a   fire. 

"We  had  gone  to  the  limit,"  says  Mrs. 
Brinkerman.  "We  had  burnt  everything 
we  could,  and  it  was  all  gone." 

Four  blocks  to  the  north  of  where  the 
Brinkermans  lived  are  the  delivery- 
tracks  of  two  of  the  largest  coal-hauling 
railroads  in  the  world.  Every  day  there 
stand  on  the  tracks  in  this  railroad-yard 
long  strings  of  loaded  coal-cars.  John 
found  a  bag,  went  over  to  the  yards,  and 
stole  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  of  coal.  It 
was  an  easy  thing  to  do,  because  there 
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were   so   many   cars   that   there   was   no  tried  in  this  court  that  winter,  and  the 

possibility    that    all    would    be    watched,  only  record  of  John's  case  is  the  charge 

and  it  is  very  dark  in   those  yards  on  and  the  sentence.     The  date  is  December 

winter  nights.  8,  1908. 

Of  course  this  was  a  wrong  and  foolish  The  object  of  the  sentence,  of  course, 
thing  to  do.     In  his  normal  state  of  mind  was  to  punish  John.     In  reality  it  pun- 
John   would   never   have   done   anything  ished  his  family.     Everything  worked  in 
of   the   sort.     But   a   cold,   hungry   man,  order;  it  is  working  in  order  as  this  is 
with  a  cold,   hungr     family  waiting  for  being  written.     John  went  to  the  House 
him  at  home,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  of  Correction;  his  family  went  to  the  slum 
remain    normal;  and    under    these    con-  The  agent  wouldn't  wait  longer  now. 
ditions  men  have  a  way  of  doing  the  first  Says  Mary:   ''I  told  the  agent,  'Where 
thing    that    seems    to    offer    a    way    out,  can  I  go?     I  got  no  money.'" 
even  if  this  thing  be  wrong  and  foolish.  The  agent  replied  that  he  did  not  know 
John  was  not  a  natural  thief,  but  he  be-  or  care, 
came  a  regular  one  after  that  night.  ''I  went  down  to  the  station  right  away, 

Coal-steahng   became    the   usual    thing  but  they'd  sent  John  away  before  I  came." 

for    him    those    first    December    nights.  Mary  was  fortunate  at  this  crisis.     Most 

It   was   all   that   he   did    to   support   his  families  are  not.     She  had  the  good  for- 

family.     During  the  day  he  would  wander  tune  to  get  work  as  a  scrubwoman  four 

about    looking    for    work;  by    night    he  half-days  out  of  the  week  in  a  downtown 

would  take  his  bag  and  sneak  off  toward  the  ofhce-building,     It    was    a    futile    effort, 

coal-cars.  for  she  could  earn  only  $3  a  week.     The 

''We  couldn't  freeze,  could  we?"  Mary  agent    came    and    said:   "You'd    better 

asks.  move  to  some  place  where  you  can  afford 

He  was  not  alone  in  his  coal-stealing,  the  rent." 

as    the    records    of    the    nearest    poHce-  "I  asked  him  again  where  that  could 

station     show     for     that     winter.     Men,  be,"    says   Mary.     "He    told  me,   'Down 

women,  boys,  and  girls  were  arrested  for  the   street.'" 

stealing    coal,    just    as    they    have    been  And    the    agent   was   right;  down    the 

arrested    there    this    winter    of    1910-11.  street    was    the    place    for    them    to    go. 

It    was    natural    that    John    should     be  Mary's  three  dollars  a  week  was  the  whole 

caught,  and  he  was.  family  income  for  the  time  being,  and  there 

"•I  didn't  know  about  it  till  two  days  is  only  one  place  for  people  to  live  with  so 

after,"   says  Mary.     "He  just  went  out  Httle,  and  that  is  the  slum, 
and  he  didn't  come  back." 

r^.                        r        ^-u-                .n,    ^  ^u        ^  THE  JOURNEY  TO  THE  SLUM 

I  he  reason  tor  this  w^as  that  the  omcers 

detailed    to    guard    the    coal-cars    caught  Mary  held  on  until  the  agent  announced 

him  and  took  him  at  once  to  the  precinct  that  to-morrow  he  would  have  to  put  her 

police-station.  things  out  on  the  street,  and  then  she  knew 

What  followed  was  the  regular  course  that  the  fight  was  lost.  She  sold  some 
of  events.  Next  morning  the  machinery  of  the  furniture  to  a  second-hand  dealer, 
of  the  police  court  ground  John's  case  and  with  the  pitiful  proceeds  started  out 
for  ten  minutes,  mechanically  questioned  looking  for  a  place  where  she  and  her  chil- 
him,  and  (probably  because  it  was  a  first  dren  might  live, 
offense)  awarded  him  the  lenient  sentence  Then  Mary  left  America, 
of  sixty  days  in  the  House  of  Correction.  It  wasn't  America  where  she  went. 
The  desk-sergeant's  book  shows  the  charge  There  is  nothing  American  about  that 
against  him  to  have  been  larceny,  with  neighborhood.  America  does  not  mean 
a  marginal  note  —  "coal  case."  Neither  lightless  and  airless  rooms,  beastlike  con- 
the  judge  nor  his  clerk  remembers  John's  gestion,  children  born  into  a  world  that 
case.  No  one  attached  to  the  station-  kills  them  before  they  are  a  year  old; 
house  or  court  could  remember  it  when  it  does  not  mean  degradation  and  hope- 
questioned.     There  were  many  coal  cases  lessness,  nor  vice  and  virtue  living  door 
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to  door.    Yet  all  these  things  and  many  as  she  said  to  herself:  ^'W^hat  else  is  there 

more  of  the  same  sort  are  to  be  found  in  to  do?'' 

the  place  where  Mary  Brinkerman  went  This  is  in  substance  the  question  that 

to  look  for  a  home,  for  this  is  the  district  every  family  in   the   slums   asks   at  one 

where    the    slum-sickness    abounds.     But  stage    of   its    career.     It   may   be   safely 

this  was  where  she  had  to  go.     It  was  said  that  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  these 

where  you  or  I  would  have  to  go  if  we  unfortunates   would    be   where    they   are 

had  been  in  her  place.     There  is  only  one  if  at  a  crucial  time  there  had  been  anything 

place    which,    no    matter    how    crowded,  else   for    them    to   do.     Conditions   force 

always  is  ready  to  crowd  a  Uttle  closer  the  family  into  the  slum,  and  the  slum 

and   take  in   one  more  unfortunate.     It  does  the  rest. 

is    unrestricted    and    always    expansive.  The  tenement  to  which  Mary  went  is 

That  place  is  the  slum.  one  of  several  hundreds  of  its  kind  in  the 

It  is  a  matter  of  something  like  a  mile  river-district  —  no  worse,  no  better.  It 
from  the  house  where  the  Brinkermans  is  a  double,  four-story,  red-brick  affair, 
lived  in  their  prosperous  days  to  the  its  cubic  dimensions  being  about  that  of 
tenement  where  they  now  came.  In  a  modern,  three-story  single  apartment- 
character,  the  distance  is  world-wide,  building.  It  is  walled  in  on  both  sides 
John  probably  suffered  sorely  when  they  and  in  the  rear  by  buildings  of  similar 
show^ed  him  his  cell,  but  it  is  certain  that  height;  the  rooms  that  front  on  the 
Mary  suffered  more  when  she  saw  the  street  are  the  only  ones  that  have  natural 
place  where  she  and  the  children  were  light.  There  are  fifty-two  rooms  in  all 
to  live.  The  reader  may  find  the  counter-  — forty-eight  in  the  sixteen  3-room 
part  of  this  neighborhood  within  a  few  flats  above  ground,  and  four  in  the  two 
minutes'  ride  of  the  heart  of  his  city,  no  2 -room  flats  in  the  front  of  the  basement, 
matter  what  the  city  may  be.  In  New  Normally  these  rooms  are  calculated  to 
York  he  has  but  to  step  over  to  the  East  care  for  eighteen  families.  There  have 
Side;  in  Chicago,  he  must  go  west.  No  been  forty  in  them  at  one  time.  The 
city  is  free  of  these  plague-spots.  We  building's  prize-record  of  population  is 
drain  malaria-breeding  swamps  when  they  slightly  over  two  hundred .  This  increase 
are  near  us,  but  we  let  these  city  swamps  is  made  possible  by  famihes  renting  one  or 
remain  and  grow  without  restriction,  two  rooms  to  other  families.  Sometimes 
We  are  far  behind  in  this  sort  of  civic  there  are  to  be  found  three  families  where 
sanitation.  We  make  progress  toward  the  man  who  built  the  tenement  planned 
the  high  points  of  civifization,  but  at  the  for  but  one.  And  that  man  was  no  saint, 
bottom  we  remain  stagnant.  We  allow  Mary  rented  a  single  room  in  the  rear 
(through  permitting  slums  to  exist  with-  on  the  fourth  floor  for  $1.50  a  week, 
out  adequate  supervision,  and  with  no  The  flat  of  which  the  room  was  a  third 
restriction)  about  one-tenth  of  our  city  was  rented  by  an  old  Jewess  whose  hus- 
population  to  fall  victims  of  the  slum  band  peddled  with  a  pack.  She  lived  in 
disease  and  to  poison  the  whole  social  one  of  the  rooms,  rented  one  to  half  a 
body.  Crowding  together,  breeding  like  dozen  Italian  laborers  who  roomed  to- 
rabbits  and  dying  like  rats,  they  create  gether,  and  the  third  was  the  room  that 
a  miasma  that  spreads  and  seeps  into  fell  to  the  Brinkermans.  This  is  a  typical 
most  of  the  corners  of  city  Hfe  and  leaves  slum  arrangement.  It  is  seldom  that  a 
its  taint  and  poison.  It  is  hard  to  point  family  occupies  the  whole  of  a  3-room 
to  one  feature  of  civic  existence  that  is  flat  by  itself.  One  or  two  rooms  are 
not  affected  by  the  poison  generated  in  subrented,  to  help  with  the  rent,  which 
our  slums.  On  the  mere  score  of  sheer  necessarily  makes  the  slum  districts  vast 
selfishness,  we  must  admit  that  slums  are  morasses  of  homelessness.  Even  one-room 
''bad  business."  homes  often  take  in  lodgers;   and,  farther 

down  the  scale,  we  may  find  beds  that 

Mary  Brinkerman  knew  all  these  things  are   occupied   by   two   sets   of   lodgers  — 

about  the  slum  where  she  was  going  but,  one  by  night,  the  other  by  day. 
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The  room  that  Mary  got  is  a  typical  at  the  pipes,  it  is  hard  for  the  four  families 

old  tenement  rear-room,   and  our  slums  to    get    enough    water    for    their    scanty 

are   made    up    of   old    tenements.     It   is  cooking,  and  it  was  not  many  hours  be- 

12  by  10  by  9^/^,  and  has  a  single  window  fore  Mary  Brinkerman  realized  that  her 

opening   on  a  small  air-well.     The  top  of  wonted  cleanliness  here  was  out  of   the 

the  well  is  covered  with  a  shutter  most  of  question.     She    did    what    all    tenement 

the    time,   and    the    window    is    seldom  women   do — she  ''let   things   slide,"   and 

opened.     If  it   were   not    for   the    shaky  the  family  began  to  be  dirty.     She  did 

door,  around  the  edge  of  which  a  little  not   want   to   do   this;  it  was   distinctly 

air  filters  in,  the  room  would  be  suffocat-  against    her    nature;  but    she    had    to. 

ing.     As   it   is,  it   achieves   results  more  just  as  she  had  had  to  move.     The  family 

gradually,  and  nobody  is  punished  for  its  began    to   live    on   a   different   standard, 

murders.     Since  the  roof  was  clapped  over  They  were  in  the  slum, 

it,  this  room  has  not  had  a  single  ray  of  As  complete  and  swift  as  the  change 

sun,  has  not  once  glimpsed  the  blue  sky.  of  homes  was  the  family's  plan  of  living. 

The  roof  has  been    on    for    more    than  With  the  father  and  provider  gone  iem- 

thirty  years.  porarily,   the  family  had   to  provide  for 

*'It  was  pretty  hard  to  go  in  there  after  itself.     Mary  w^as  incapable  of  supporting 

leaving    our    nice    home,"     says    Mary,  herself  and  the  three  children,  even   in  a 

"but  I  thought  it  was  only  going  to  be  for  single    room   in   a    tenement.     The    rent, 

a  little  while."  $1.50  a  week,   was  an  enormous  figure. 

So  they  moved  into  the  single,  cell-like  It  was  not  calculated  on  the  basis  of  one 

room  that  was  to  be  their  home,  and  with  room,  but  as  a  home  for  a  whole  family. 

that  the  Brinkerman  family  that  hoped  Mary  managed  to  work  steadily  for  four 

reasonably  for  success  ceased  to  be.  half-days  a  week,  scrubbing  in  the  office- 

_  _  building  downtown,  and  she  earned  regu- 

FOUR    IN    A    ROOM  i      i       #          -ru              \.         a-    4-t.-                      *     • 

larly  I3.     Ihe  rent  cut  this  amount  m 

There  were  four  of  them  —  Mary,  Min-  half,  leaving  $1.50  for  the  feeding  of  four 

nie,    Eddy,    and    Tiny.     They    brought  mouths;   and  Mary,  knowing  nothing  of 

one  bed  with  them  and  put  it  in  a  corner,  how   college    dietitists    have    solved    the 

Mary    and    Tiny    slept    in    the    bed.     In  problem  of  existence  on  eight  cents  a  day, 

the  opposite  corner  they  placed  a  mattress  found  that  it  was  not  enough.     Besides, 

and    other    bedding.     Here    Minnie    and  there  was  not  eight  cents  a  day  for  each 

Eddy    found    repose.     Against    the    wall  person    in    her    earnings.     Within    three 

near  the  dark  window   stood   the   table,  weeks    Mary    saw    that    something    was 

and  above  the  table  was  a   shelf.     This  going  to  happen:   they  must  have    more 

table    and    shelf    were    dining-room    and  money  or  stop  eating, 

pantry  for  the  family.     When  they  wished  She  tried  to  get  more    scrub-work,  but 

to  see  things  plainly  they  had  to  light  the  the  farther  she  went  and   the  more  she 

lamp.     (The  day  on  which  this  room  was  inquired    the    more    she    discovered    that 

visited  was  bright  and  sunny,  but  matches  scrub-work   is   much  in   demand.     There 

were  necessary  to  see  the  farther  wall),  were  —  and    are  —  thousands    of    women 

The  problem  of  water,  either  for  cooking  in   the   city  just  like  her.     They  should 

or  cleansing  purposes,  was  tenement  exist-  have  been  in  homes,  but  they  were  out 

ence  in  epitome.     Out  in  the  hall  was  a  looking  for  a  chance  to  earn  a  living  by 

sink  with  a  single  faucet  from  which  the  scrubbing.     Every   place    that    needed    a 

four  flats  on  the  fourth  floor  were  forced  scrub-woman    could    pick    the    youngest 

to  draw  all  of  their  water-supply.     The  and  strongest  from  the  score  that  applied, 

sink  reeks  with  a  brown,  sKmy  rust  which  and  Mary  was  not  young  nor  strong.     So 

IS  never  found  anywhere  else  than  in  such  they  passed  her  by  and  she  knew  that  she 

places,   and^  the  water  has  a   taste   that  was  lucky  to  have  four  half-days  a  week, 

conforms  with  the  sHmy  rust.     Up  there  This    was    the    end    of    her    resources. 

on    the    fourth    floor,    with    three    other  She  could  do  no  more.     Their  income  must 

floors  and  the  basement  having  first  chance  be     increased,     or     thev     would     starve. 
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There  was  only  one  solution  to  this 
problem;  Minnie  would  have  to  help. 

"I  never  thought  she  would  have  to 
start  in  so  early,"  says  Mrs.  Brinkerman. 
*'But  what  else  could  we  do?" 

On  the  edge  of  the  slum-residence  dis- 
trict is  a  large  paper-box  factory  that 
employs  large  numbers  of  girls.  This 
factory  has  since  become  notorious  for 
its  fight  against  the  lo-hour  labor  law  for 
women,  the  state  manufacturers'  asso- 
ciation having  selected  it  as  the  establish- 
ment to  make  a  test-case.  Its  head  is 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  association.  The 
test-case  is  based  on  the  argument  that 
the  woman  used  as  an  example  cannot 
make  a  living  unless  she  be  permitted  to 
w^ork  more  than  ten  hours  I  This  factory 
was  the  place  that  came  to  Mary's  mind 
when  she  decided  that  Minnie  would  have 
to  go  to  work  if  they  were  to  live. 

"You  can  go   to  's,"   she   said. 

** They'll  'take  you  in  there  without  a 
certificate." 

One  day   (when  she  should  have  been 


on  her  way  to  school)  Minnie  Brinkerman 
—  age  twelve,  but  large  for  her  age  — 
stood  before  the  superintendent  of  the 
paper-box  factory  and  said  that  she  was 
old  enough  to  go  to  work.  The  super- 
intendent looked  her  over,  and,  probably 
because  she  w^as  strongly  built  and  did 
not  look  as  if  she  had  worked  before,  he 
took  her  in.  As  far  as  size  was  concerned, 
there  were  many  girls  in  the  factory  who 
really  were  more  than  sixteen  and  who  were 
smaller  than  Minnie  was  at  twelve. 

Minnie  went  to  work  at  the  pasting- 
table.  She  sat  on  a  stool  and  daubed 
httle  pieces  of  cardboard  with  hot  glue 
from  an  iron  pot. 

''She  earned  S2  a  week,"  says  Mary. 

Eddy  had  to  leave  school,  too.  Some- 
body had  to  stay  at  home  with  Tiny  when 
the  two  breadwinners  were  away.  This 
is  how  the  Brinkermans  w^ere  living  a 
month  after  John  was  caught  stealing 
coal.     They  had  $5  a  week  to  live  on. 

''But,"  says  Mary,  ''I  thought  it  would 
be  all  right  as  soon  as  John  came  home." 


{The  second  chapter  of  the  Brinkerman  story  will  appear  in  April.) 
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BY 


C.    M.    KEYS 


A  WOMAN  caught  a  train  for  New 
York  on  the  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 2 2d,  at  the  Broad  Street 
depot,  Philadelphia.  She  rode  in  the 
day  coach.  Every  few  minutes,  as  the 
train  sped  on,  she  consulted  the  time- 
table; and  whenever  the  brakeman  or 
conductor  passed  she  hardly  ever  failed 
to  ask  the  anxious  question,  ''Are  w^e  on 
time?"     She  had  the  air  and  countenance 


of   one   who   hurries   on    desperate    busi- 
ness. 

When  she  reached  the  city  she  went 
straight  to  the  Federal  Building,  asked 
a  question  of  the  man  at  the  door,  and 
hurried  to  a  designated  ofhce.  As  she 
entered,  she  seemed  surprised  to  find 
dozens  of  others  ahead  of  her  —  women, 
girls,  old  men,  clergymen,  and  working- 
men  in  the  prime  of  life.     Most  of  them 
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looked  like  men  and  women  below   the  white-haired,  bent,  and  melancholy,  told 

middle  class,  in  point  of  wealth.  her    story    to    the    newspaper    reporters. 

A  uniformed  officer  passed  her  at  the  Half  a  century  of  work  and  penury  —  and 

door.     She    stopped    him,    and    asked    a  then,  in  an  hour  —  nothing!     Upon  her 

question.     He  answered  with  a  shake  of  the    vultures    had    pounced    open-eyed, 

the  head.     She   collapsed  in  a   heap   on  She    was    no    victim    of    a    hit-and-miss 

the  floor.  campaign.     The  bankers  had  known  from 

Later  on,  she  told  her  story.  It  is  her  own  lips  that  this  was  all  that  she  had, 
not  much  of  a  story,  but  it  is  merely  one  and  how  she  had  made  it.  Their  sales- 
out  of  thousands.  In  the  summer  her  man  —  a  bright,  alert,  kindly-voiced 
husband  had  died,  leaving  her  with  little  young  man  —  had  told  her,  after  he  had 
property,  but  with  a  Hfe-insurance  policy  heard  her  story,  that  if  she  bought  this 
for  $4,000.  To  live  in  Philadelphia  on  oil  stock  she  would  soon  have  to  work  no 
the  proceeds  of  that  was  a  task,  and  she  more.  She  had  believed  him,  as  honest 
knew  it.  Then  came  the  Devil  and  women  w^ill  believe, 
tempted  her.  On  the  morning  of  this  Burr  Brothers 

He  came  in  the  guise  of  a  newspaper  raid,   the  inspectors  found  in  the  offices 

advertisement  of  a  marvelous,  wonderful,  a  certain  number  of  letters  opened,  but 

and     gilt-edged     investment.     It    would  not  yet  sorted.     These  they  had  a  right 

double  her  legacy  in  a  year.     More  than  to  investigate.     Here  is  what  they  found, 

that,   it   would    certainly   pay   dividends  as  the  fruit  of  a  single  mail  that  came  to 

beyond  her  needs.     Haste,  said  the  mes-  the  office  of  Burr  Brothers, 
senger    of    gold,     was    imperative.     She         In  these  few  letters,  there  was  between 

must  send  money  immediately.     She  did  $20,000    and    $25,000    in    cash,    checks, 

it,  as  directed.    She  sent  every  cent  that  she  drafts,  and  money-orders.     One  big  check 

had  except  enough    to    carry    her    for  a  for  $11,500  made  up  nearly  half  of  it. 

month    or    so,    until    the    golden    stream  It  may  have  been  a  remittance  from  an 

should  begin  to  flow.     She  received  cer-  outside  agent,  the  fruit  of  many  robberies, 

tificates  in  return  —  8,000   shares   of  an  Other    individual    remittances    were    for 

oil  stock.  sums  ranging  from  $900  down  to  $2.50. 

In    calm    assurance,    she    waited.     She  There  was  a  perfect  flood  of  the  small 

renewed  her  rental  in  a  home  that  she  had  orders,    mostly    accompanied    by    letters 

thought  of  giving  up.     Then,  one  morn-  written    in    the    uncertain    hand    of    the 

ing,  she  read  disaster  in  the  newspaper,  ignorant. 

In  lurid  headlines,   the   tale   that  meant         Here  are  some  more  figures  —  not  very 

her   undoing   was   spread   abroad    to   the  dry.     Last    September,    the    Government 

public.     The  bankers  from  whom  she  had  raided  a  so-called  banking-house  in  Broad 

bought  her  stock  had  been  raided  by  the  Street,  B.  H.  Sheftels  &  Co.     This  house 

United    States    Government.     The    stock  published   a   paper   devoted    to   booming 

itself    was     named     as     an     out-and-out  its     ''securities"  —  mining     stocks     and 

swindle.     Her    money,    she    read,    would  gambling  chips   of   the  most  flamboyant 

never  come  back.  type.     This  paper  had  34,000  subscribers. 

So  she  caught  the  train  for  New  York  The  list  of  clients  was  bigger  than  that, 
and    rushed    to    the    Government    offices         It    is    depressing    to    contemplate    the 

named  in  the  newspaper.     The  first  in-  lists  of  "  promoters.     The  accompanying 

spector  that  she  met  confirmed  her  fears,  list,   made   up   from   the   records   of   the 

The  Hght  went  out  for  a  time.     Then  she  last  seven  years,  does  not  begin  to  exhaust 

woke  to  face  the  world  without  the  com-  the    subject.     It    is    compiled    for    this 

fort  of  a  cent.  article    by    the    editor    of    the    Financial 

In  that  pitiful  crowd  that  clustered  World,  a  publication  that,  since  its  be- 
about  the  Federal  Building  and  the  ginning,  has  consistently  fought  flotations 
gorgeous  offices  of  Burr  Brothers  in.  the  of  this  character  and  watched  them  more 
Flatiron  Building,  there  was  more  tragedy  closely  than  any  other  publication  of 
than  one  may  tell.     An  old,   old  woman,  which  I  have  knowledge. 
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OIL  COMPANIES 

CAPITALIZATION 

.^utna  Oil  Co .      .  $  600,000 

.\laska  Oil  &  Mines  Explor.  Co 3,000,000 

.\merican  Midway  Oil 3,000,000 

American  Dutchess  Oil  Co 1,000,000 

Buick  Oil  Co 1,000,000 

California  &  New  York  Oil  Co 2,000,000 

Chicago  Exchange  Oil  &  Refining  Co 800,000 

Chicago  Texas  Oil  Co.          2,100,00c 

Chicago  Texas  Export  Oil  Co 2,500,000 

Columbia  Oil  Cg 500,000 

Coalinga  Aladdin  Oil  Co 1,000,000 

Canadian  Osage  Petroleum  Co 750,000 

California  Monarch  Oil  Co 1,000,000 

Chanute  Oil  &  Gas  Co.  *i, coo, 000 

Eastern  Consolidated  Oil  Co 5,000,000 

Export  Oil  &  Pipe  Line  Co 2,000,000 

Fountain  Oil 1,000,000 

Golden  Rod  Oil  Co 250.000 

Geyser  Oil  Co 1,000,000 

Great  Western  Oil  &  Refining  &  Pipe  Line  C  ■:.  10,000,000 

Home  Oil  Co 1.000,000 

High  Gravity  United  Oil  Co 1,000.000 

Hale-McLeod  Oil  Co *i, 000,000 

Illinois  Oil 1.000,000 

Mid-West  Osage  Pet.  Co 750-O0O 

Middle  States  Osage  Pet.  Co 750.000 

Manhattan  Oil  Co 720,000 

Mephisto  Oil  Co *i. 000,000 

N.  Y.  Coalinga  Oil  Co 500.000 

National  Cooperative  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  5.000,000 

Paxton  Gold  Bond  Oil 1.000,000 

Peoples  Associated  Oil  Cn.  *i. 000. 000 

Peru  Oil  &  Land  Co.      .      .  .5,000.000 

Texas  Oil  &  Pipe  Line  Co ::. 000.000 

Tulane  Oil  Co i. 000.000 

Union  Consolidated  Oil  Co 255.127 

Union  Consohdated  Ref.  Co.           73.001 

Uncle  Sam  Oil  Co.,  Cherrj-vale.  Kan 20.000.00 

\ictor  Oil  Co i. 000.000 

\'esuvius  Oil  Co i. 000. 000 

Wellington  Oil  &  Gas  Co.         150.000 

Western  N.  E.  Osage  Pet.  Co 750.000 

$83,448,128 
MINING  COMPANIES 


Amalgamated  Mining  &  Oil  Co $ 

Arizona  Amalgamated  Copper  Co 

Argentum  Mines  Co 

Aurora  Consolidated  Mining  Co 

Amalgamated  Gold  &  Copper  Co 

Amador  Gold  Mining  Co 

Afterthought  Copper  Co 

As  You  Like  It  Mining  Co 

Burnt  River  Gold  Mining  &  Milling  Co.    . 

Butte  Mining  &  Development  Co 

British  American  Copper  Mining  &  Smelting  Co. 

Bishop  Creek  Gold  Mining  Co 

Barnes-King  Mining  Co.  

Elue  Bird  Mining  Co.   (with  four  other  companies) 

Brewer  Mining  &  Leasing  Co 

Bovard  Consohdated 

Cobalt  Central  Mines 

Capacaya  Mining  Co.  

Chisna  Consohdated  Mines  Co 

Casa  Grande  Mining  &  Smelting  Co 

Consohdated  Gold  &  Copper  Co 

Commonwealth  Gold  Mines.  Ltd 

Continental  Securities  Co.,  successor  to  the  Hoosac 

Tunnel  &  Mining  Co 

Central  Mining  &  Development  Co 

Canadian  Consohdated  Alines  Co 

Cobalt  Mutual 

Douglas  Copper  Co 

Dos  Estrellas  Mines  &  Development  Co.    . 

Dominion  Copper  Mining  Co 

Death  \'alley  Alcavardo  Mining  Co 

Eagle  Nest  Fair\'iew  Mining  Co 

Empire  State  Gold  Mining  Co 

Express  Gold  Mirung  Co 

Erie-Ontario  Gold  Mines,  Ltd . 

El  Capitan  Copper  Co 

Ely  Central  Copper  Co 

Empire  Gold  Mines  Co 

Furnace  Creek  South  Extension  Mining  Co. 

Five  Bears  Mining  Co 

Forty-nine    Creek   Mining    Co.    (with    four   other 

companies) 

Greene  Gold  &  Silver  Co.,  New  York  .... 
Great  Bent  Consohdated  Mining  Co.     .      .      . 

Geo.  A.  Treadwell  Mining  Co 

Great  Western  Gold  Co. 

Gold  Tunnel  Mining  Co 

Golden  Rod  Mining  Co.  '-..,.... 
"^ —  \     ^ 

*  Capitalization  estimated     '. 
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Gold  Run  Mining  &  Tunnelling  Co $1,000,000 

Goldfield  Bull  Rush  Mining  Co *2, 000,000 

Happy  Jack  Copper  Mining  Co 1,500,000 

Hinds  Consohdated  Gold  Mining  Co 5.000,000 

Harcuvar  Copper  Co 2,000,000 

Home  Run  Gold  Mines.  Ltd 80.591 

Haslemere  Mining  &  Milling  Co 90,759 

Homestake  Exten.  Mining  Co 185,900 

Hurricane  Mining  Co i, 175,939 

Hawthorn  Mines  &  Silver  Co 10.000.000 

Idaho  Gold  Mines  Development  Co 2.500,00c 

Iron  King  Extension  Mining  Co 255,745 

International  Zinc  Syndicate         5,000,000 

International  Gold  Mining  Co io,ooo,oor 

Independence  Mining  Co.    (with  four  other  com- 
panies)      • 7,000.000 

Indian  Camp  Manhattan  Mining  Co 'i. 000,000 

Island  Bay  Mining  Co ^     1.000,000 

Jumping  Jack  Manhattan  Mining  Co 1,000,000 

January  Jones  Mining  Co 400,000 

La  Luz  Mining  &  TunneUing  Co.,  Philadelpliia  20,100,000 

Lou  Dillon  Mining  Co i. 000.000 

McKinley  Mining  &  Smelting  Co 5,000,000 

Mitchell  Mining  Co 8,000.000 

Mt.  Shasta  Mining  Co 20,000.000 

Mystic  Shrine  Gold  &  Copper  Mining  Cu.  500,000 

Mina  Grande  Copper  Mining  Co 10,000,000 

Mexican  Exploration  &  Mining  Co 1,500,000 

Mammoth  Gold  Co 490,493 

Myrtle  Gold  Mines,  Ltd.         1,099,046 

Murchie  Mines  Consohdated         5,000,000 

Mt.  Elliott  Consohdated          1,500,000 

North  Butte  Extension  Copper  Co 5,000,000 

Newhouse  Mines  &  Smelting  Co 7,600,000 

New  Century  Mining  Co 496,541 

Old  Hundred  Mining  Co 5,000,000 

Orphan  Copper  Co 3,000,000 

Ophir    Mines   of   Oregon    (with   four   other  com- 
panies)       7,000,000 

OUalla  Copper  Mining  &  Leasing  Co.,  N.  Y.      .      .  *3 ,000 ,000 

Penn.  Wyoming  Copper  Co 10,000,000 

Pride  of  Arizona  Copper  Co i  505,773 

Prosperity  Mining  Co.,    Ltd 537,494 

Plumas  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Ltd 2,933,977 

Potosi-Orleans  Gold  Mining  Co 858.752 

Peerless  BuU  Frog  Mining  Co 2,000,000 

Redman  Mining  &  MiUing  Co 2,500,000 

Red  Peak  Mining  Co 5,000,000 

Rawhide  Coahtion 3.000.000 

Red  Top  Mining  &  Leasing  Co 1,000,000 

Round  Mountain  Central *i. 000.000 

Rawhide  Tarantula  Mining  Co *i, 000.000 

Rawhide  Queen *2, 000, 000 

Rawhide  Gold  Wreath  Mining  Co *i, 000,000 

Stray  Dog  Mining  Co 1,000,000 

San  Luis  Mining  Co.          2,500.000 

San  Marco  Mines  Co 4,000,000 

Sierra  Consohdated  Gold  Mining  Co 3,500,000 

Silver  Leaf  Mining  Co 5,000,000 

Sultana  .Arizona  Copper  Co 2.500.000 

Santa  Domingo  Gold  &  Copper  Co 64.000,000 

South  Quincy  Mining  Co *i, 000,000 

United  States  Gold  Ledge  Mining  Co 2,000,000 

United  Cobalt  Exploration  Co *io,ooo,ooo 

United  Mining  Co *6,ooo,ooo 

United  Smelters  Ry.  Copper  Co *i 2,500.000 

Victoria  Chief  Copper  Co 3.000,000 

Viznaga  Gold  Mining  Co 263,357 

Waldorf  Mining  &  Milling  Co 3,000,000 

Welhngton  Association 500,000 

Wehington  Development  Co 3,000,000 

Wellington  Investment  Co 3,000,000 

Welhngton  Goldfield  Mining  Co 375,000 

Welhngton  Leadville  Mining  &  Leasing  Co.  1,000,000 

Winona  Gold  Mining  &  Milhng  Co 2,000,000 


f 
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$527,882,500 

MISCELLANEOUS  COMPANIES 
Agnew  Auto  Maihng  Machine  Co.  Boston  $     2.000,000 

American  Telegraphone  Co.  N.  Y.  C 2.000.000 

American  Clock  Co 1.500,000 

Alton  Mfg.  Co 500,000 

American  Palace  Car  Co 10,000,000 

Architectural  Standard  Bronze  Co 1,000,000 

American  Guaranty'  Co 1.227,000 

Advalurem  Medical  Co.  N.  Y *i. 000,000 

American  Nickel  Co *i, 000.000 

Bidwell  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Chicago 2,000.000 

Burhngame  Telegraph  Typewriter  Co 1,500,000 

Central  Coal,  Lumber  &  Construction  Co.  500.000 

Cash  Buyers',  Union,  Chicago 5,000,000 

Cumm'ngs-King  Co 500.000 

Consohdated  Zinc  Co 20,000,000 

Clark  Wireless  Tel.   Co.           2,500.000 

Crown  Coal  Co 500,000 


'Capitalization  estimated 
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Cable  Cove  Power  Co.  (with  four  mining  companies)  $7,000,000 

California  EucaljT)tus  Lumber  Co 1,000,000 

Caloris  Mfg.  Co 250,000 

Collins  Wireless  Telegraph 1,000,000 

Columbia  Mutual  Lumber  Co *i, 500,000 

Central  Life  Securities  Co *2, 000.000 

Calumet  &  Laeblac  Traction  Co *2, 000.00c. 

Continental  Wireless  &  Tel.  Co *i, 000.000 

De  Forest  Wireless  Telegraph 10,000,000 

De  Friede  Globe  Tower  Co 3,000,000 

Dey  Right  System  Co.             i. 000.000 

Dunlap  Carpet  Co *i, 000,000 

Empire  Leasing  Co 500.000 

E.  D.   Shepard   &   Co.   and   other  aflBliated    com- 
panies       ■      ■  11,500,000 

El  Progresso  Banana  Co 1.000,000 

Electric  Signagraph  &  Semaphone  Co.               .      .  *2, 000,000 

Ellsmere  Farm  Co *  1.000,000 

Fox  Optical  Co.,  Philadelphia 1,000,000 

Fidelity  Funding  Co 5,000,000 

Fair  View  Hailstone  Co.          *  1.000,000 

Geyserite  Soap  Co 2.000,000 

Great  Northern  Coal  Co. *i .000,000 

Holcomb  Automatic  Engine  Co *2, 000, 000 

Honduras  Rubber  Co *i. 000.000 

Kornit  Mfg.  Co i,ooo.coo 

Leffler  Electric  System,  Chicago *i. 000,000 

Kent  Coal  Co *5oo.ooo 

Magnetic  Equipment  Co.         10.000.000 

Mexican  Explor.  &  Dev.  Co. 7.500.000 

Magic  Curler  Co.,  Philadelphia i. 000. 000 

Mergenthaler  Horton  Basket  Machine  Co.,  N.  Y.  .  5.000.000 

Multiphone  Operating  Co 2.000.000 

Metropolitan  Real  Estate  &  Imp.  Co.,  N.  Y.  .  *3, 000. 000 


National  Fibre  &  Cellulose  Co io,ooo,ooc 

N.  Y.  Steamboat  Co 150,00c 

New  York  &  Chicago  Electric  Air  Line,  originally  .  200,000,00c 

New  Jersey  Mineral  Co.,  Newark 5,000,00c 

Nutriola  Co.,  Chicago         i,soo,c>oc 

Northern  Coal  Co.         *5oo,ooc 

Patuxent  Harbor  Improvement  Co 10,000,000 

Philippine  Plantation  Co *5,ooo,oog 

Post  True  Principle  Co.,  East  St.  Louis,  Mo..  *i, 000,000 

Pioneer  Cab  Signal  Co *2, 000,000 

Pacific  Wireless  Tel.  Co *5, 000 ,000 

Reynolds  Alaska  Dev.   Co 3,500,000 

Richards  Pub.  Co.,  Boston i. 000,00c 

Round  Mt.  Red  Top  Mfg.  Co.          1,000 ,00c 

Radio  Wireless  Telephone 2,000,00c 

Republic  Life  Ins.  Co *2, 000 .00c 

Rendall  Steel  Co *i, 000,00c 

Standard  Smelting  &:  Refining  Co •  580,28c 

Standard  Amalgamator  Co 62,50c 

Spencer  Leasing  Co 500.00c 

Sierra  Madre  Land  &  Lumber  Co io,ooo,ooc 

Schellenburger  Wire  Bound  Fruit  Crate  Co.     .  *5,ooo,ooc 

Siddalls  Soap  Co *2, 000,00c 

Standard  Salt  Co *i, 000,00c 

Toledo.  Wabash  &  St.  Louis  Electric  R.  R.     .  6,000,00c 

Talkaphone  Co i, 000,00c 

Texas-Portland  Cement  Co 3,000,00c 

United  Wireless  Co 20,000,00c 

U.  S.  Graphite  Co 2,000,00c 

Vitak  Co *i,ooo,cor 

Western  Multiphone  Operating  Co.         ....  i,ooo.oo 

Westmoreland  Automatic  Shoe  Cleaning  Co.    .      .  *i,ooo,od. 

^Capitalization  estimated  $448,26q.78>: 


In  this  terrible  list  there  are  several, 
classes  of  companies.  Most  of  them  are 
out-and-out  frauds,  and  have  already 
paid  the  penalty  in  full.  A  few  of  them 
were  at  one  time  semi-respectable,  but 
have  gone  to  pieces  after  campaigns  of 
flotation  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
purely  fraudulent  class.  Some  few  still 
hang  on,  but  at  such  pitiful  values  for 
their  shares  that  the  victims  are  no 
better  off  than  if  they  had  been  caught 
by  the  grossest  sv/indles. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  list  may  be 
considered  a  machine  that  has  stolen 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States 
close  to  $1,000,000,000  in  the  last  seven 
years.  When  you  have  got  that  fairly 
into  your  mind,  consider  then  that.it  is 
practically  only  the  ''New  York  list"  — 


in  other  words,  a  list  made  up  only  of  the 
companies  that  got  to  be  known  in  this 
corner  of   the  country. 

First  comes  the  Man  with  the  Grand 
Idea.  He  may  have  purchased  for  a 
few  dollars  the  right  to  call  a  mining  pros- 
pect in  Nevada  or  Cobalt  after  his  own 
name.  He  may  have  bought  an  option 
on  a  ''maybe"  oil-well  in  California. 
He  may  have  patented  a  telegraph- 
typewriter,  or  a  process  of  extracting 
gold  from  the  sea,  or  a  basket-machine, 
or  a  new  substance  like  "Kornit."  It 
matters  nothing  what  he  has,  so  long  as 
it  looks  'Svorkable." 
^  Second  stalks  the  "banker,"  a  proud 
and  haughty  man.  He  has  money,  of 
course,  but  (equally  of  course)  he  is 
not    risking    it    in    developing    mines,    oi 


PROMOTERS  ON  A  WHOLESALE  SCALE 

(a)  George  Graham  Rice: 

I —  .The  SulIivanTrust  Co. 

2. —  Eagle  Nest  Fairview  Mining 

3. —  As  You  Like  It  Mining  Co. 

4- —  Lou  Dillon  Mining  Co. 

5- —  Great  Bend  Mining  Co. 

6. —  Jumping  Jack  Mining  Co. 

7- —  Stray  Dog  Mining  Co. 

8. —  Indian  Camp  Mining  Co. 

g. —  Fairview  Hailstone  Mining  Co. 
10. —  Furnace  Creek  South  Extension  Mining  Co. 
IX. —  Rawhide   Coalition. 
12. —  Rawhide  Queen. 
I,?' — Ely  Central  Copper  Co. 
14  —  Bovard  Consolidation  Mining  Co. 
15. —  South  Quincy  Mining  Co. 
16.— B.  H.  Scheftels  &  Co. 

(6)  Burr  Bros.: 

I- —  The  New  York  &  Chicago  Electric  Air  Line. 
2. —  Electric  Signagraph  &  Semaphore  Co. 
3- — Talkaphone  Co.     . 
4- —  Lincoln    Lots. 


—  Stock  in  their  own  Fiscal  Agency. 

—  Happy  Jack  Copper  Mining  Co. 

—  J.  C.  Kernahan  Co. 

—  The  British  American  Mining  Co. 

—  Toledo,  Wabash  &  St.  Louis  Electric  Railway. 

—  Pioneer  Cab  Signal  Co. 

—  Ellsmere  Farm  Co. 

—  Round  Mountain  Central  Mining'  Co. 

—  The  Vitak  Co. 

—  The  Rawhide  Tarantula  Mining  Co. 

—  Peoples  Associated  Oil  Co. 

—  Coalingo  Aladdin  Oil  Co. 

—  Buick  Oil  Co. 

—  Cahfornia  Eucalyptus  Timber  Co. 

—  Red  Top  Mining  &  Leasing  Co. 


(c)  A.  L.  Wisner: 


I. — -Amalgamated  Mining  &  Oil  Co. 
2. —  Murchie   Mines   Consolidated. 
3. —  Empire  Gold  Mining  Co. 
4. —  Philippine  Plantation   Co. 
5. — -  California  &:  New  York  Oil  Co. 
6. —  California  Monarch  Oil  Co. 
7. —  American  Midway  Oil  Co. 
8.—  Hale-McLeod  Oil'  Co. 
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starting  factories,  or  any  foolish  thing 
like  that.  He  has  money  because  he 
earned  it  by  acting  as  a  go-between  for 
needy  inventors,  miners,  and  manufac- 
turers who  wanted  access  to  the  money 
of  the  people. 

Third  come  the  people — the  little  people 
— bent  wdth  labor,  patient  through  hard 
saving,  eager  for  profit,  hungry  for  large 
income,  burning  with  the  long-protracted 
desire  to  get  rich.  By  the  thousand, 
every  hour,  they  pass  the  banker's  door. 

Combine  these  three,  and  there  you  are! 
John  Law  did  it,  centuries  ago,  in  France. 
They  did  it  in  England  when  they  blew 
the  South  Sea  Bubble.  They  do  it  here — 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago  —  in  every  city  where  the  flock 
of  victims  is  big  enough  to  make  it  worth 
the  while,  every  day  that  the  sun  is  shining. 

The  magic  agent  that  works  the  com- 
bination is  printer's  ink.  It  is  a  sort  of 
smelting  process.  Into  a  hopper  at  one 
end  flows  the  Great  Idea,  the  Little 
People,  and  a  generous  flood  of  Printer's 
Ink.  At  the  other  end,  w^ith  baskets, 
stand  the  Man  and  the  Banker  —  twin 
blackguards  of  the  road.  The  wheels 
revolve,  slowly  sometimes,  and  then 
swiftly. 

Into  the  waiting  baskets  falls  a  never- 
ending  flood  of  money.  But  from  another 
spout  is  poured  a  different  flood  —  the 
waste  products  of  this  most  scientific  of 
.modern  machines.  Plundered  widows, 
broken  men  of  middle  class,  shamed 
clergy,  rifled  orphans,  beggared  girls  —  a 
sad  and  shameful  dump-heap  of  hu- 
manity— these  are  the  slag  and  ashes  of 
the  process  of  promotion. 

The  officer  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment who  managed  the  recent  raids  has 
estimated  that  $100,000,000  a  year  is 
stolen  from  the  people  by  these  methods. 
Most  editors  seem  to  be  surprised  by  the 
size  of  the  figure.  They  think  that  it 
is  too  big.  It  is  not;  it  is  far  too  small. 
If  one  could  add  together  the  illegal 
promotions  and  criminally  careless  or 
ignorant  campaigns  in  worthless  bonds 
and  stocks,  insurance  companies,  real- 
estate  certificates,  etc.,  during  the  last 
year,  I  am  certain  that  it  would  treble 
the  Government's  figure. 


It  is  time  to  look  the  facts  in  the  face. 
It  is  time  to  find  out  who  is  responsible 
for  these  things.  It  is  time  to  stop  them, 
if  we  may. 

First,  one  may  ask,  why  has  the  United 
States  Government  allowed  these  swindles 
to  go  on,  year  after  year,  and  only  moved, 
at  last,  after  half  a  billion  dollars  has  been 
stolen? 

The  answer  is  very  simple.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  of  this  country  has  no 
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is  sAinm)  yield  $500,000  a 

YEAR.  FROM  ROSY  SCHEMES 


notorious  Get-Rlch-Ouick  Firm 
ts  Back,  on  the  J«b  ot  Swap^  | 
ping  Lithographs  o>  Stock  for  j 
Real  Mon«y  with  the  Assist-  j 
ancB  of  th$  United  States  | 
Mails — Companies.  "Capital- i 
ized"  for  $50,000,000.  I 


HAVE  PROMOTED  ABOUT  30    j 
SCHEJ^ES  IN  fIVE  YEARS.' 


Mining  Companies  to  Pay  Huge 
Dividends,  Oil  Enterpnse  to 
Rival  Rockeleller,  Railroads. 
Patents  and  Farms  Inckide:! 
in  tisl— Prosioted  Chicago 
Air  Lioe— Jlwtr  Rainbov/  Lit- 
V*t>«nBi 
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rri«  J3i«.ttTti;t  BuU41nj  '»4  pM*.  TJ:l^pA«  • 
rut  flntTU.|J  bltttrf  if^  rlMel^  t<ii- 
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I'nj  1 
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T«».    Burr   BrM    Hnc  '    ti-^  on  Ih* 

embracer  ibt  "<OcK*i'  ^^     qq^joE^M* 


In  all  paria  ttf  t^e  country,   1  oould  balKsid'^   Zinc,    ifrom   Ulssourfl.    capita! 
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IWood-ao,  now  defunct:  AnaooU  Copp' 
br«Itar-         Gold    Ulnes.    capital    n.U10,tm    Ot 
■a     HencTf  Ifrom       MllwaiiVec),       m^bund. l^W 


A  NEWS  ITEM  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  "WORLD" 

control  over  business  in  New  York  unless, 
first,  it  is  part  of  interstate  commerce; 
or,  second,  it  uses  the  United  States  mails 
to  defraud.  Obviously,  if  a  New  York 
swindler  sells  a  gold  brick  to  a  New  York 
laborer,  the  Federal  Government  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that. 

All  the  recent  raids  are  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  swindlers  forwarded  through 
the  mails  circulars,  letters,  and  stocks 
intended  to  defraud  the  public.  There- 
fore the  Government  prosecutes.  It  does 
not  prosecute  because  a  fraud  has  been 
committed.  It  prosecutes  merely  because, 
in  committing  that  fraud,  the  swindlers 
used     the     United     States     mails.     The 
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DAVrBXlICK,  INVE.MOR  AND  FOUNDER 
OF  THE  BUICK  AUTOMOBILE 


Dave  Buick  Says  Now 

wmaam^immitam       ■■■■■■■■■■^        ■■hbhmbhhhb         WKmmammmm 

Send  in  the  Subscription 
Below,  for  Buick  Oil  Is 
Now  Breaking  All  Records 


>1.\P   OF    BCICK    OIL    CO.    IX    MinHAY  nRI,D. 


THESE  MAPS 
"      SHOW  THE  WELLS 
i:r:rK'     IMMEDIATELY 
SURROUNDING 
0' CO      BUICK  OIL  CO. 

AND  THEIR 
-  -  -    PRODUCTION 
ra"  WHEN 

BROUGHT  IN 
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Read  the  Latest  Telegram  From  Our  Oil  Fields 


I  wjint  you  to  n-^d  this  lole.'iiwn,  it  contains  the  best  news 
1  huve  yet  received  from  California.  U  tells  of  the  great  ex- 
citement there  and  it  proves  that  right  around  our  property  is 
the  most  stupendous  excitement  the  wofid  has  ever  known: 
Mind  you  this  e'^citement  is  not  because  things  are  about  to 
open,  but  because  things  are  happening.    Here  is  the  telegram : 

Los  Angeles,  California.  October  ?8.  li'lO. 

Biiick  Midway  Well  down  fifteen  hundred  and  sixly  feet 
F.verylhinr  goine  alonp. smoothly  Additional  water  tank  com- 
pleted to-day  Japanese  government  has  jus  closed  contra  "t 
for  delivering  of  ten  million  barrels  California  fuel  o'd.  Demand 
foroili^fai   absorbing  production  BUICK  OIL  CO, 

In  these  few  words  flashed  across  this  country  to  me  I  can 
see  many  Ihings.  I  can  see  our  Midway  Well  being  rapidly 
drilled  toward  the  oil  body  that  lies  beneath.  I  can  see  this 
oil  body  reached  within  a  very  short  time,  for  I  have  my  own 
ideas  as  to  the  depth  at  which  the  oil  will  be  found.  Perhaps 
I  may  miss  my  guess  and  the  gusher  will  spout  over  our  dcr- 
iLtLJo^S  Jicfoie  AJfi  «ven  avfioct  to  bring  it  in- 
would  be- ttie  nKK-t  amazed  person  in  tiie  \vor!<l. 


Here  at^  sights  that  one  O.innot  really  comprehend,  for 
they  are  so  enormous  and  represent  so  much  vahie  in  dollars 
and  cents  as  to  be  almost  incredible. 

Our  big  property  in  the  Sunset  Maricopa  fields,  of  540 
acres  is  in  a.  district  that  i.s  not  only  producing,  but  producing 
bigger  and  better  every  day.  I^cw  well* are  being  opened  that 
prove  up  our  property  to  my  entire  .satisfaction.  These  three 
properties  compose  the  Buick  Oil  Land^,  and  everything  points 
totheir  being;  iVe  sante  kind  of  land  as  that  upon  which  the 
big  gushers  are  located. 

These  fields  arc  now  the  points  of  interest  to  the  biggest 
corporations  in  this  country  These  companies  have  their 
agents  scouring  every  acre  in  the  hope  of  buying  more  land 

I  have  always  found  it  pretty  good  business  judgment  to 

liuy  where  "big"  money  buys,  and  I  have  followed  this  thought 

in  the  purchase  of  Buick  Oil  Lands.    Tlial  wjtiicb- is  {roo.d  cnongli 

orllie  Standard  Oil  ComDiinv  and  the  Southern  l*acih£.Bu.J8» 

/or  your  consideration.  D.  D.  BUICK.  Pre.vdent. 


INFORMATION  COUPON 

BUICK  OIL  CO.. 

Fuller  BuUdlng,  New  Ycrk  City. 

Gentlemen  Please  send  me  your  •  ereat.  liook  <1«- 
scrlblns  llio  Diiick  OlS  Ij.inJs  a-nd  covering  in  pJlOto- 
graphi,  expert  I'jports  and  othet  fac^s  and  statistics, 
tlie  greatest  oil  fields  in  the  world.  Karn  Coun-xy. 
llti'.ltornla.  1  do  not  agree  to  buy  shares,  but  I  wlU 
Sivc  tRis  lUerature  a  careful  readln.? 

.Vome ,j ,,,  T.-.'.-  — 

\(Idrc»< , ..,,.. ., 

Town state _ 


I 


BUICK  OIL 
COMPANY 


Fuflor  BuHding 
N«w  Yor<c   City 

MIdw/ay.  Cal.7  Loe  Ang-elea 


n 


SUBSCRIPTION  TO  STOCK 

BUICK  OIL  CO.. 

l-ullci  Piindfng,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen.  I  hereby  make  application  for  ... 
shares  of  treasury  Stock  In  tfie  Buick  OH  Co.,  at  50 
•een}a  per  ,S4iare,  of  a  par  value  of  $1.00  each,  aM  paj"- 
ment«  of  10  cent.s  per  s-ivare  down  and  10  cents  per 
Fhare  monthly  for  four  months  thereafter  Certlfl- 
cntes  delivered  only  after  all '  payments  have  been 
completed.  Five  per  cent,  discount  for  cash  sub- 
scriptions.    Enclosed  flnt)  i ...to  pay  for  same^ 


IoS'ame    - 
.Vddre&s 
I     Torrn  .  . . 


AN  ADVERTISEMENT  IN  THE  SAME  PAPER  A  FEW  DAYS  LATER 

This  Company  is  listed  as  No.  17  in  the  Burr  Bros.  Kst  on  p.  141 15 
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Government,  then,  comes  in  by  the  back  less    concerns,    for    even    the    worm    will 

door,  instead  of  marching  boldly  up  the  turn.     Then  he  sinks  into  the  earth  and 

front  steps.  disappears.     So    Mr.    A.    L.    Wisner,    a 

Second,  the  victim  wails,  '^  Why  does  notorious  get-rich-quick  promoter  for  many 
the  law  of  my  state  allow  this  crime  to  years,  at  last  gave  up  his  large  and  hand- 
go  on?"  some  offices  downtown. 

Simply  because,  Mr.  American  Citizen,  Then,  for  a  time,  America  was  quit  of 
you  and  all  your  friends  allow  it.  At  him.  His  vocation  being  gone,  he  shipped 
Albany,  there  are  statutes  to  prevent  all  for  foreign  lands.  He  went  to  England, 
this  going  on  in  New  York  City;  but  who  There,  if  report  be  true,  he  essayed  to 
hears  the  rumble  of  the  machinery  of  resume  his  American  role;  but  the  land 
the  Law  coming  down  the  river  road  to  where  they  stopped  the  late  lamented 
clean  the  city  out?  Hardly  in  a  decade  Whitaker  Wright  so  suddenly  arid  pain- 
has  any  officer  of  the  Albany  government  fully  is  no  fit  place  for  brains  like  those 
so  much  as  lifted  a  hand  to  stay  the  sack  of  A.  L.  Wisner.  Whispers  from  Scotland 
of  the  helpless,  or  raised  a  voice  to  call  Yard  reached  him  in  due  time.  In- 
the  police  to  aid.  stantly,   he   came   back   to   the   Land   of 

The  law,  in  nearly  every  state,  is  weak  Freedom,  quite  confident  that  something 

enough,  God  knows;  but  when  one  adds  would  turn  up. 

to  that  weakness  in  the  law  itself  the  piti-  It    did.     To-day,     in    the    Brunswick 

ful  ignorance  and  pliancy  of  those  who  are  Building,  New  York  City,  there  is  The 

sworn  to  enforce  the  law,  and  the  legal  Standard  Securities  Company,  which  sells 

and    technical    difficulty    of    obtaining    a  to  all  the  world  beautiful  engraved  cer- 

conviction  in  New  York,  in  Massachusetts,  tificates  representing  the  gamblers'  chance 

or  in  Illinois,  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  in  certain  California  oil-lands  and  in  mines 

thieves   ply    openly    their    trades   in    the  in    many    lands.      At    no    place    in    the 

streets  of  the  great  cities.  company-name   or   letter-head   of   it   ap- 

Third,  one  may  well  wonder,  why  do  pears   the   name   of   Mr.   A.   L.   Wisner. 

not  the  great  newspapers  stamp  it  out.  The    spider    is    driven    to    disguise.     He 

by  publicity,   by   turning   their  reporters  still    spins    webs    to    catch   unwary   flies, 

loose  upon  it?  but  he  has  retired   to  corners   too  dark 

Because  many  of  them  are  bought,  soul  for  the  rays  of  publicity  to  pierce, 

and  body,  by  the  thieves,  and  work  with  It  is  an  old,  old  story.     In  this    city 

them,    hand    in    glove,    by    selling    their  there  are  a  dozen  syndicates  of  this  sort, 

space  for  crooked  advertising.  parading  under  sounding  titles    that   are 

It    is  common.     Of    course    there   are  mere   masks   for   the   crawling   beasts   of 

exceptions.     There     are     several    papers,  prey.     Into  their  names  they  like  to  weave 

even  in  New  York,   that  wdll  not  carry  the    old    and    splendid   words    that   once 

this  advertising.     They  deserve  no  credit  belonged  to»the  vocabulary  of  legitimate 

worth  while,  any  more  than  a  man  de-  investment,   of   sound   finance,   of  public 

serves   credit  for   not  robbing   the  poor,  trust   and   confidence.     Half   a   dozen   of 

Yet  they  get  it;   and  perhaps  it  is  as  well,  them  use  in  their  titles  the  word  *'Bond," 

What  is  true  in  New  York  is  true  also  ''Fidelity,"  ''Trust,"  "Sterling,"  "Fund- 
in  other  cities.  It  is  the  crying  shame  ing,"  "Debenture,"  "Fiduciary,"  "Se- 
of  journalism  that  it  has  allowed  itself  curity"  —  what  splendid  sounding  words 
to  become  the  cat's-paw  of  criminal  they  all  are!  Best  of  them  all  is  "Sav- 
finance.  ings,"  and  it  has  been  used  most  liberally. 

Of  course  there  are  many  excuses,  in  spite  of  the  law's  intent. 
In  time,  as  one  of  these  vultures  of  the  For  many  years  past,  it  has  been  part 
financial  game  gets  to  be  known,  he  is  of  my  business  to  look  carefully  into  the 
repressed.  The  Sun,  or  the  Times,  or  character  of  the  various  investment  corn- 
some  other  fearless  newspaper  exposes  him.  panics  that  have  offered  securities  to  the 
Perhaps  he  is  sued  by  some  supposedly  public.  The  first  result  of  this  long 
innocent  stockholder  in  one  of  his  worth-  practice  is  that  when  a  new  concern  comes 
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to  light  that  has  in  its  title  any  of  these 
glorious  old  words,  suspicion  immediately 
takes  command  of  my  mind.  I  would 
sooner  trust,  off-hand,  the  "Red  Hawk 
Stock-Selling  Syndicate"  than  the  ''Fi- 
dehty   Funding   &   Savings   Society."     It 


is  ten  to  one  that  the  latter  is  a  thick 
disguise  for  some  notorious  swindler  who 
is  afraid  to  put  his  name  on  paper. 

It  is  small  comfort  to  the  little  in- 
vestor in  the  country  to  hear,  at  least, 
that    his    financial    idol    has    turned    to 


ARRESTED  BY  GOVERNMENT  ON  CHARGES  OF  FRAUD 

All  the  officers  of  Burr  Brothers,  Flatiron  Bldg.,  New 
York. 

Benson   and    Charles   Bidwell,   promoters   of   The   Bidwell 
Cold  Storage  Motor  Co.,   Chicago.     Convicted. 
Charles  E.  Ellis  and  W.  E.  Graves,  promoters  of  The  Kornit 
Manufacturing     Co.     Convicted. 

Cardenio  F.  King,  promoter  of  The  King-Crowther  Oil 
Co.,  The  Alton  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  The  Adlurem  Medi- 
cine  Co.     Convicted. 

S.  A.  Phillips,  head  of  the  Northwestern  Fiscal  Agency, 
St.  Paul.  Confederate  of  Cardenio  F.  King.  Convicted. 
R.  L.  Bemier,  Chicago  and  New  York.  Also  a  confederate 
of  Cardenio  F.  King. 

George  Graham  Rice,  Barney  Scheftels.  and  other  officers 
of  B.  H.  Scheftels  &  Co. 

Officers  ofj  Paul  Morris  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Con- 
victed. 

W.  H.  Wintemute,  New  York  City.     Promoter  of  the  Gold 
Run  Mining  &  Tunneling  Co.,    also  of  the  Redman  Mining, 
Milling  and  Smelting  Co.     Now  in  the  Tombs. 
Officers  of  The  El  Progresso  Banana  Co.  and  International 
Finance  Co.,  New  York. 

T.  M.  Henderson,  St.  Louis.  Mo.     Promoter  of  The  Great 
Western  Mining  Co.,  and  Afterthought  Copper  Co. 
Officers  of  the  Continental  Wireless  Telegraph  &  Telephone 
Co.,  into  which  were  merged  the  Radio  Wireless  Telephone 
Co.,  the  Collins  Wireless  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  the  Clark 
Wireless  Telegraph  Co.,  the  Massie  Wireless  Telegraph  Co., 
and  Pacific  Wireless  Telegraph  Co. 
Congressman  C.  B.  Van  Duzer. 
Officers  of  the  Equity  Mines  Syndicate. 
Geo.  L.  McKay  and  Chas.  Colby.     Promoters  of  the  Chisna 
Consolidated   Mining  Co.  and  the  Island  Bay  Mining  Co. 
S.  M.  Biddinson.     Promoter  of  the  Central  Coal,  Lumber 
and  Construction  Co.,  New  York  City.     Convicted  by  the 
state  authorities. 

The  Rhodus  Brothers,  Chicago.  Promoters  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Finance  Co.,  the  Central  Life  Securities  Co.,  and  the 
RepublicLifelnsurance  Co.  Also  the  Mina  Grande  MiningCo. 
Promoters  of  the  Storey  Cotton  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Promoters  of  the  Provident  Cotton  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Nathan  Fries. 

Arnold  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Baldwin  Cotton  Co.,  Chicago. 
Peter  Whitney,  New  York  City. 
C.  H.  Reall,  head  of  Reall  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
H.  A.  Blackmur,  Jr.,  head  of  J.  Fulton  Rogers  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Convicted. 

J.   Overton   Paine.     Tipster.     Newark,   N.   J. 
Wallace  H.  Hopkins,  Promoter  of   the    Consolidated    Zinc 
Co.,  Chicago. 

Eugene   Davis  and   Edward   C.  Bryan.     Promoters   of   the 
Capacaya  Mining  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
George  W.  Emanuel  and  Labarree.     Promoters  of  the  Dos 
Estrellas  Mines  and  Development  Co.     Convicted. 
Dey-Right  System,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     Closed  as  a  fraud. 
Promoters  of  the  Patuxent  Harbor  Improvement  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

J.  B.  Russell,  Lima,  O. 

Henry  B.  Wade.  Promoter  of  the  Friede  Globe  Tower  Co., 
New  York. 

J.  Harry  Mansfield.     Known  as  Red  Letter  Mansfield. 
Big  Mitt  Henning  for  running  a  discretionary  scheme. 
The  officers  of  the  Redeemable  Investment  Co.,  Boston. 
William  Westcott  Bridgeman,  Nutley,  N.  J. 
Officers  of  the  United  Wireless  Co.,  New  York  City.     The 
De  Forest  Wireless  was  merged  into  this  company. 
The  National  Cboperative  Oil  &  Refining  Co.     Closed  as  a 
fraud  by  the   Government. 
Standard  Grain  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Clarence    \'aughan,    Minneapolis.     Operated   discretionary 
pool. 

W.  W.  Degge,  Boulder,  Colo.     Promoter  of  the  Wellington 
Association  and  a  dozen  other  similar  schemes. 
Ubero  Plantation  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Nutriola  Co.,  Chicago.  Closed  as  a  fraud  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

New  Jersey  Mineral  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  Closed  as  a  fraud 
by  the  Government. 

Post  True  Principle  Co.,  East  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Closed  as  a 
fraud. 

The  Merchants'  Grain  &  Brokerage  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Officers  of  the  International  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


13- 
14- 
15- 

16.- 


17  — 

18.— 
ig.— 
20. — 
21. — 
22. — 

23  — 

24  — 

25  — 

26.— 
27.— 

28.— 

29.— 

30.— 
31  — 

32.— 
33.— 

34.— 
35.— 
36.- 
37.— 
38.- 

39  — 

40.— 
41.— 

42.— 

43-— 
44.— 

45- — 
46.- 

47.— 
48.— 


4Q- —  Geo.  G.  Munroe  of  Munroe  &  Munroe,  New  York  City. 

50- —  Geo.  Robinson.     Fake  agent  for  wireless  stocks. 

51- —  Illinois  Oil  Bond  Co.     Branded  as  fraud  by  California  State 
Mineralogist. 

52. —  Fountain  Oil  Co.     Branded  as  fraud  by   California  State 
Mineralogist. 

53. —  Paxton    Oil    Bond    Co.     Branded    as    fraud    by    California 
State  Mineralogist. 

54- —  American  Duchess  Oil  Co.     Branded  as  fraud  by  California 
State  Mineralogist. 

55- — High  Gravity  United  Oil  Co.     Branded  as  fraud  by  Califor- 
nia State  Mineralogist 
All  above  Chicago  frauds. 

56. —  The  Philippine  Plantation  Co.     Declared  a  fraud. 

IN  HIDING 

i.^ — J.  J.  Bamberger. 

2. —  Gaylord    M.  Wiltshire.     Not  under   indictment,    but   postal 

authorities  are  very  desirous  of  seeing  him. 
3- — Dr.  Richard  C.  Flower. 
4- —  Dr.  J.   Grant  Lyman. 
5. —  Charles  R.  Barlow. 
6. —  Geo.  Livingston  Richards.  Boston 

BIG  FRAUDS  WHICH  HAVE  GONE  UNPUNISHED 

I. —  The  Leffler  Electric  System,  Chicago. 

2.— The  Mitchell  Mining  Co.,  New  York  City. 

3- — The  McKinley  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

4. —  The    Penn-Wyoming    Copper    Co.,     Grand    Encampment, 
Wyoming. 

5. —  The  Bishop  Creek  Gold  Mining  Co.,  New  York  City. 

6. —  Hoosac  Tunnel  &  Mining  Co.,  Chicago. 

7. —  The  La  Luz  Mining  &  Tunnelling  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

8. —  The  Multiphone  Operating  Co.,  New  York  City 

9. —  The   Eastern    Consolidated   Oil    Co.,    Hartford,    Conn. 
10. —  The  Holcomb  Automatic  Engine  Co.,  Chicago. 
II. —  Victoria  Chief  Copper  Mining  Co.,  New  York  City. 
12. —  Siddalls  Soap  Co. 
13. — •  Spencer  and  Empire  Leasing   Co.     Both  New  York   City 

fakes. 
14. —  Greene  Gold  &  Silver  Co. 

15. —  E.  D.  Shepard  &  Co.     New  York  City  bond  dealers. 
16. —  Fidelity  Funding  Co.,  New  York  City. 
17. —  Ellsworth  Co.,  New  York  City. 
18. —  American  Nickel  Co.,  New  York  City. 
19. —  Chanute  Oil  and  Gas  Co.,  Chanute,  Kans. 

20. —  Northern  Coal  Co. 

21. —  Standard  Salt  Co. 

22. —  Kent  Coal  Co. 

24. —  Crown   Coal  Co. 

23. —  Great  Northern  Coal  Co. 

25. —  Douglas  Lacey  &  Co. 

26.—  A.  L.  Wisner  &  Co. 

27. —  Caloris  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

28. —  The  Sullivan  Trust  Co. 

29. —  The  International  Zinc  Co. 

30. —  Joshua  Brown  &   Co. 

31. —  Union  Security  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

32. —  The  Brewer  Mining  &  Leasing  Co. 

33. —  OUalla  Copper  Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  New  York  City. 

34. —  The  Mergenthaler  Horton  Basket  Machine  Co. 

35. —  The  Schellenburger  Wire  Bound  Fruit  Crate  Co. 

36. —  The  Dunlap  Carpet  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

37. —  The  Amalgamated  Mining  &  Oil  Co. 

38. —  The  Richards  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  STERLING  DEBENTURE  CORPORATION 

This  corporation  has  successfully  mixed  flamboyant  promotion 
with  legitimate  underwriting.  It  is  the  most  striking  example  of 
a  concern  "  on  the  edge  "  between  reputable  banking  and  disrepu- 
table promotion.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  principal  companies  in  the 
last  five  years: 


All   promoted    by    Hugo    Van 
Hagan  and  Henry  N.   Roach. 


—  American  Telegraphone. 

—  Dictograph  Co. 

—  Telepost. 

—  Oxford  Linen  Mills. 

—  Eastern  Underwear  Mfg.  Co. 

—  Dartika  Co.     (Rubber  plantation  in  Guiana.) 

—  Union  Savings  Bank  &  Trust,  Sunnyside,  Wash. 

—  Texas  Loan  &  Guaranty 

—  Boston  Securities  Co. 
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common  clay  and  sojourns  in  some  lonely 
penitentiary.  In  time,  it  comes  to  this. 
I  remember,  some  years  ago,  that  I 
commented  in  this  magazine  upon  the 
plans  and  intentions  of  one  Cardenio  F. 
King,  a  lordly  promoter  whose  offices 
in  New  York  and  Boston  were  the  wonder 
of  his  day.  He  w^as  then  publishing  a 
weekly  paper.  He  devoted  a  page  or  two 
of  it  to  a  reply,  in  which  he  drew  unkind 
comparisons  between  himself,  the  Apostle 
of  Small  Investment,  and  The  World's 
Work,  that  iniquitous  agent  of  high- 
hnance.  He  did  not  send  a  copy  of  the 
paper  to  this  office,  but  many  of  his 
victims  did.  It  turned  up  again,  a  few 
months  later,  when  various  unkind  and 
biased  authorities  seized  him  and  put 
him  into  Charlestown  penitentiary,  where 
he  now  dwells. 

Similarly,  three  years  ago  last  October, 
this  office  was  visited  again  and  yet  again 
by  a  gentleman  who  came  to  complain 
that  in  letters  to  many  people  this  maga- 
zine had  ''lambasted"  the  United  Wire- 
less, and  pronounced  it  a  fraud. 

At  last,  in  curiosity,  the  editor  went 
down  to  the  company's  office.  He  asked 
for  a  balance-sheet.  One  was  produced. 
Turning  it  over,  he  asked  casually  what 
was  meant  by  the  item  of  Si 4, 000,000 
*' other  securities,"  listed  in  the  statement. 

''Those,"  said  President  Wilson,  "are 
the  stocks  and  bonds  of  other  companies." 

"  Have  you  got  them?  "  he  was  asked. 

"We  have,"  he  said.  He  called  the 
secretary  and  instructed  him  to  show  the 
stocks  and  bonds.  I  went  with  him  into 
another  room  of  the  office-suite.  There, 
piled  up  on  wooden  shelves,  in  a  room  that 
had  on  it  an  ordinary  spring-lock,  in  the 
heart  of  a  fire-trap  office-building,  lay 
all  that  wealth: 

"Wonderful I"  said  I. 

And  thereupon  and  immediately  the 
United  Wireless,  through  its  official  secre- 
tary, received  the  one  and  only  cash 
offer  ever  made  for  its  Si4,ooo,ooo  assets. 
It  was  an  ofter  of  twenty-five  cents,  if 
the  company  would  deliver  the  securi- 
ties. 

This  fraud  was  so  patent  that  it  has 
been  a  four-years'  marvel  to  me  how^  it 
could    be    carried    on    so    long    without 


someone  stopping  it.  Half  a  dozen  peo- 
ple, as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  make  efforts 
to  come  in  and  put  an  end  to  the  swindle; 
but  some  of  them  grew  tired,  and  some  of 
them  were  venal. 

The  use  of  high-sounding  names  upon 
which  to  float  worthless  or  intensely 
speculative  stocks  is  an  old,  old  dodge. 
If  this  method  is  quite  generally  prac- 
tised, it  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  one. 
Many  promoters,  legitimate  and  illegit- 
imate, use  the  banking  business  itself 
as  a  decoy.  One  of  the  most  successful 
companies  engaged  in  selling  stocks  of 
new  inventions  —  veritable  gambling-chips 
— to  the  innocent  public,  publishes  at 
all  times  a  "bank-list."  It  deals  in  the 
stocks  of  banks  and  trust  companies  all 
over  the  United  States.  In  conservative 
financial  and  banking  journals,  it  publishes! 
advertisements  oft'ering  for  sale  stocks  of; 
the  strongest  banks  in  the  Union. 

It  is  a  blind,  pure  and  simple.  Behind 
it,  the  syndicate  works  day  and  night  in 
out-and-out  promotion.  The  stocks  tha 
bring  it  practically  every  dollar  of  profi 
that  it  gets  are  the  most  alluring  kind  of 
gambling  stocks,  inventions  that  look  as 
though  they  might  some  day  rival  the 
Bell  Telephone,  the  cotton-loom,  the  MorsCj 
telegraph.  The  kind  of  people  to  who 
they  seek  to  sell  are  those  w^ho  tak 
chances  through  ignorance.  To  catch' 
such  victims,  respectability  in  appearanc 
is  necessary.  Therefore  the  bank-stoc 
department,  and  the  insidious  advertisin 
campaigns  in  the  highest-t>pe  journal 
that  can  be  hoodwinked  into  taking  them. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  enterprises  o: 
this  sort  are  utterly  beyond  the  reac 
of  the  law.  They  are  not  simple  swindlers 
of  the  type  that  sell  things  that  do  no 
exist.  On  the  contrary,  they  sell  th 
stocks  of  companies  that  have  property 
that  are  operating  perhaps  a  mill,  or 
wire,  or  a  factory  in  some  live  city.  Whe 
they  sell  stock,  they  enter  into  no  bind 
ing  guarantee  upon  which  a  man  migh 
sue  them. 

Indeed,  I  have  very  often  been  moved 
to  admiration,  while  contemplating  the 
efficiency  of  the  machinery  set  in  motion 
to  fleece  the  innocent  investor.  Watch- 
ing it  at  work,  one  gets  the  same  feeling 
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that  comes  as  he  stands  aside  to  watch  recent  beneficiaries.  These  names  are  the 
the  working  of  a  M  erg  en  thaler  Hnotype,  finest  possible  grist  for  the  mills.  - 
or  a  combination  header  in  the  golden  Close  behind  a  list  of  this  undoubted 
wheat-fields  of  the  West.  It  is  so  excel-  character  comes  a  collection  of  selected 
lent,  so  efficient,  so  infallible.  If,  by  clergymen.  Catholic  priests  are  consid- 
chance,  it  gathers  in  some  strong-lunged  ered  the  best,  because,  more  often  than 
and  heavy-fisted  fighter,  some  dangerous  any  others,  they  are  financial  advisers  of 
victim,  its  sensitive  mechanism  rejects  the  poor.  The  fishing  for  clerical  names 
him  very  quickly.  He  ''gets  his"  and  is  easy  enough.  The  best-paying  period- 
goes  his  way.  There  are  professional  icals  for  swindling-promoters  are  the 
''victims"  who  get  rich  by  being ''caught."  religious  papers.  Some  of  them  are  very 
Carefully  it  picks  its  victims,  old  men  careful  what  they  take,  but  many  of  them 
who  know  not  the  ways  of  the  law,  young  have  carried  in  the  advertising  pages  — 
men  who  dare  not  fight,  women  of  child-  and  are  carrying  to-day  —  advertisements 
like  trust  and  simplicity,  clergymen  whose  that  are  thinly-disguised  traps  for  the 
lips,  if  calamity  comes,  are  sealed  by  shame,  innocent,  both  lay  and  clerical. 

In  the  trade,  the  lists  of  possible  vie-  It  is  a  beautiful,  a  perfect  process,  from 
tims  have  varying  values.  A  "name-  the  buying  of  a  list  of  "selected  clergy" 
broker"  can  earn  a  living  in  New  York  down  in  Nassau  Street,  at  four  cents  per 
in  normal  times  if  he  has  10,000  "sold  name,  to  the  process  of  "shaking  them  out" 
once"  names.  That  means  the  names  of  after  a  while,  if  the  thing  does  show  signs 
people  who  have  bitten  once  at  ofTers  of  of  really  turning  out  well.  For  rare  in- 
easy  wealth  through  stocks.  He  may  be  deed  is  it  that  the  horde  of  little  people 
able  to  sell  that  list  ten  times  in  a  year,  who  carry  the  load  through  the  lean 
at  an  average  of  two  cents  a  name.  If  years  of  development  ever  reap  the  big 
his  list  runs  up  to  250,000  (as  many  lists  profits,  if  any  such  may  come.  It  is  so 
do)  and  is  carefully  graded,  he  need  never  easy  to  shake  them  out.  A  couple  of 
work  another  day.  despondent  letters   from   the   bankers,   a 

I  do  not  know,  accurately,  how  the  few  disinterested  offers  from  various  and 
grading  is  done.  Of  course,  some  lists  sundry  brokers  to  buy  the  stock,  "more 
are  very  select.  A  clerk  who  stole  the  as  a  favor  to  you  than  because  of  real 
New  England  list  of  a  banking-house  value"  —  and  there  you  are.  It  is  the 
in  Boston  a  couple  of  years  ago  sold  it,  experience  of  the  trade  that  more  than 
in  its  entirety,  to  a  name-broker  at  a  lump  80  per  cent,  of  the  small  holders  of  any 
sum  of  twenty-five  cents  a  name.  He  security  can  be  scared  out  or  coaxed  out. 
retailed  that  list,  as  "highest  grade"  It  seems  quite  hopeless,  this  article, 
and  "select,"  at  ten  cents  a  name,  and  Even  the  Government's  wholesale  prose- 
only  to  dealers  in  fairly  good  but  intensely  cution  of  the  palpable  frauds  is  only  a 
speculative  stocks.  passing  phenomenon.     A  year  from  now. 

Perhaps     the     highest-priced     "quick"  in   all   human  probability,    there   will   be 

list  consists  of  the  names  of  people  of  small  just  as  many  brazen  swindlers  plying  their 

means  who  have  lately  inherited  money,  trades   in    New   York,    Chicago,  Boston, 

A  company  which  retails  a  list  of  this  sort  and  Kansas  City  as  there  are  to-day. 

to  five  promoters  adds  to  it  week  by  week,  When  a  patent  and  above-board  swin- 

and  gets  a  very  high  price.     The  names  die  like  the  United  Wireless  sells  stocks 

are  obtained  through    a  clipping-agency,  to    28,000  people;   when  Sheftels   &   Co., 

which  may  (or  may  not)  be  an  innocent  headed  by  a  convict,  have  34,000  victims 

partner    in    the    crime.     The    agency    is  on    their    list;   when    another,    parading 

under  contract   to  furnish  to   the   name-  under    the    mask    of    respectability    and 

broker  all  printed  details  of  the  settlement  church  connections,  gathers  a  Hst  of,  it  is 

of   small    country-estates.      Again,    legal  said,  more   than   1,000,000  people  —  how 

notices  very  often  contain  valuable  names,  may  one  hope  to  stop  the  pillage?    Verily, 

The  house-organs  published  by  some  life-  a  fool  is  born  every  minute   of    the   day, 

insurance    companies    have    long    lists    of  and  the  grist  will  never  run  short. 
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THE  COST  OF  UNPREPAREDNESS 


i 


THE  FRIGHTFUL  LOSS  OF  MEN  AND  WASTE  OF  MILLIONS  IN  EVERY   AMERICAN   WAR  — 
A  CHAPTER  OF  MILITARY  HISTORY  THAT  IS  NOT  IN   THE   SCHOOL- 
BOOKS— MAKE  THE  ARMY  EFFICIENT  OR  DISBAND  IT 


BY 


H.  L.  CLOTWORTHY 


JUST  about  one-halt  of  the  money 
spent  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment since  its  beginning  has  been 
for  war  purposes,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  that  half  has  been  needlessly  spent 
because  the  United  States  has  never 
entered  into  a  war  in  a  prepared  state. 
The  military  policy  which,  according  to 
Washington  himself,  nearly  defeated  him  in 
the  Revolution,  has  been  continued  ever 
since.  The  army  at  present,  as  explained  in 
the  previous  article,  is  disintegrated,  unpre- 
pared, costs  more  than  it  is  worth,  and 
in  manv  wavs  is  inefficient  because  this 
policy  which  our  Government  persists  in 
is  based  upon  the  following  unmilitary 
principles: 

(i)  The  maintenance  of  the  regular 
army  without  regard  to  the  proportions 
of  the  several  arms  (infantry,  cavalry, 
artillery,  etc.)  and  without  regard  to  their 
tactical  organization. 

(2)  The  dispersion  of  the  army  in 
minute,  non-tactical  units  over  great 
areas  where  no  necessity  for  the  presence 
of  a  mihtary  force  exists,  thus  depriving 
both  officers  and  men  of  practical  training, 
greatly  increasing  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  administration,  and  preventing  quick 
and  efficient  mobihzation  in  time  of  war. 

(3)  Maintaining  the  army  at  less  than 
60  per   cent,    of   its   war   strength,    thus 


imposing  upon  the  only  specialized  fight- 
ing men  in  the  national  service  the  ab- 
sorption of  40  per  cent,  of  recruits,  at 
the  very  time  when  they  are  called  upon 
to  act  as  the  vertebrae  for  the  large  num- 
bers of  untrained  troops  who  are  called 
to  the  colors. 

(4)  In  time  of  war,  depending  upon 
immense  armies  of  untutored  levies  in- 
stead of  a  small,  compact,  efficient,  and 
enduring  body  of  trained  troops,  thus 
prolonging  every  war  in  which  we  have 
engaged  and  creating  a  pension  roll  of 
staggering  proportions. 

(5)  Failure  to  assemble  war  materials 
until  after  the  practical  outbreak  ol 
hostilities,  thus  placing  American  troops 
in  the  field  at  a  criminal  disadvantage. 

The  army  frankly  admits  that  its  cost 
is  excessive,  that  its  organization  is  de- 
fective, and  that  it  could  not  meet  th< 
exactions  of  war. 

The  military  policy  (though  in  reality* 
it  can  hardly  be  dignified  by  the  name  of 
policy)  which  has  kept  this  nation  ex- 
travagantly unprepared  for  war  is  based 
upon  the  fallacy  that  when  we  have  issued 
a  call  for  troops  we  have  created  an  army. 
Our  school  histories  point  with  pride  to 
the  achievements  of  our  citizen  soldiery 
from  Bunker  Hill  to  El  Caney.  As  it 
is  told,  it  is  a  flattering  story.     We  are 


i 
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led  to  believe  that  we  have  had  an  efficient  preparedness,  was  the  opinion  expressed 

mihtary   record   in   every  war  in   which  by  Washington  in  a  letter  to  the  President 

we  have   been  engaged;  and  that,  at  the  of  the  Continental  Congress  dated  August 

same  time,  by  neglecting  the  army  in  time  20,  1780,  which  reads: 
of   peace,  we  have  saved    ourselves    the 

burdens  of  mihtarism  which  bear  down  the  .    ^^^.  ^^^^  formed  a  permanent  army  in  the 

people  of  Europe.    Unhappily  this  belief  is  begmnmg,  which,  by  the  continuance  of  the 

untrue  ^^^^^    ^^^    ^^    service,    should    have    been 

-D  .  '              o          J                      1     •          r  capable  of  discipline,  we  never  should  have 

Between    1789   and    1909,    exclusive   of  had  to  retreat  across  the  Delaware  in  1776, 

loans,  the  total  income  01  the  Government  trembling  for  the  fate  of  America 

has  been  $21,401,539,121.     The  expendi-  We  should  not  have  been  the  greatest  part 

tures  for  wars   and  pensions  during   the  of  the  war  inferior  to  the  enemy,  indebted 

same    period    aggregate    $10,854,850,565,  for  our  safety  to  their  inactivity,  enduring 

showing  that  more  than  half  of  our  total  frequently  the  mortification  of  seeing  inviting 

governmental    revenues    have    been    ex-  opportunities  to  ruin  them  pass  unimproved 

pended  in  wars  and  consequent  pensions.  ^^^  ^^^ant  of  a  force  which  the  country  was 

The  total  cost  of  the  world's  armament  completely  able  to  afford;  and  of  seeing  the 

fr.r-  x^T^  ^TToc  <tx  ^r-x  ^rs^^^^      T^Ki'o  ^ r^ o r,  couutry  ravagcd,  our  towns  burnt,   the  m- 

lor  iQio  was  Ji)i,ssi»ooo,ooo.     ims  nnan-  i    r..   -^ .      a        ^     ^     j      ,           1  '    1      .,, 

.  1  tT      ,       •    u  •               •  J  u     4.1,  habitants  abused,  plundered,  murdered,  with 

cial  burden  is  being  carried  by  the  com-  ij^p^nity  from  the  same  cause                   Nor 

bmed  civilized  powers.     In  pensions  alone,  have  the  ill  effects  been  confined  to  the  military 

resultant    from    but    a    single    war;    this  Une.    A  great  part  of  the  embarrassments 

Government   is   paying    a    fixed    interest  in  the    civil    departments    flows    from    the 

rate  of  10  per  cent,  every  year  on  the  total  same    source.       The    derangement    of    our 

cost    of    world    armament,    with    every  finances  is   essentially  to  be   ascribed   to   it 

prospect  of  the  amount  being  increased.  ....     there  is  every  reason  to  believe 

In  other  words,  while  the  average  American  that   the   war  has  been  protracted  on  this 

citizen   points    wisely    to    the    fact     that  account. 

''every    German    peasant    is    carrying    a  j^  more  fiery  language  '^ Light-Horse'' 

soldier  on  his  back,"  as  an  arraignment  jjarry  Lee,    commander  of  the   Partisan 

of  the  mihtary  burdens  of  Europe,  he  is  Legion,    expressed    himself,    when     (after 

complacently  carrying  an  old  soldier  or  ^^e     conclusion     of    the    war),    in     dis- 

two   himself,    the    chief   difference    being  cussing   the   rout   at   Camden,    he    said: 
that    the    soldier   which    the    German   is 

carrying   is  prepared   to   fight,  while   the  Convinced  as  I  am  that  a  government  is 

soldier  the  American  is  carrying  did  his  the  murderer  of  its  citizens  which  sends  them 

fighting   fifty   years    ago.     The     German  to  the  field  uninformed  and  untaught,  where 

^  \^           4-    ^A    A-'u     17            -D        •        117-  they  are  to  meet  men  of  the  same  age  and 

army    entered  the  Franco-Prussian  War  ^•'^^i            i.     •  •    a    u        a      a--           a 

-^       1         J  ^,              1     ^   J  r                 ^1  strength,    mechamcized    by    education    and 

prepared,  and  the  war  lasted  four  months  disciplin^  for  battle,  I  cannot  withhold  my 

The    United    States    entered    the    Civil  denunciation  of  its  wickedness  and  folly. 
War  unprepared,  and  the  war  lasted  four 

years.  The  pleadings  of  these  great  mihtary 

The  Germans  are  spending  their  money  leaders  had  practically  no  effect  on  Con- 

upon  an  army  of  the  present.     We  are  gress.     The  Revolutionary  War,  continu- 

spending  ours  upon  an  army  of  the  past  ing  through  seven  years,  cost  $370,000,000. 

and  inviting  disaster  by  being  unprepared.  The    total    number    of  ^  American    troops 

This  is  not  a  plea  for  more  money  for  enhsted  during  the  various  periods  of  the 

mihtarism.     It     is     just     the     opposite,  war  was  395,000.     The  total  number  of 

From  the  beginning  of  our  history  we  have  their  opponents  was  150,000.     The  largest 

spent  money  for  war  out  of  all  proportion  number   of    colonial    troops   in    the   field 

to  the  results  achieved.  during   any  one  year  was   89,600.     The 

That  the  fearful  cost  and  unwarranted  strongest  force  that  Washington  ever  had 

prolongation  of   the   Revolutionary  War  under    his    command    was    17,000.     The 

were  principally  chargeable  to  reHance  on  force  of  pensioners  from  this  war  grew  to 

untrained   troops,   on   the  policy   of  un-  95,753,  without  the  encouraging  influences 
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of  thousands  of  pension  attorneys  and 
treasury-raiding  political  soldiers,  such 
as  have  been  common  in  recent  years. 
The  pension  payments  resulting  from 
this  war  amounted  to  $70,000,000.  There 
were  approximately  3,500,000  people 
resident  in  the  colonies  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Their  over-sea 
enemy  was  dependent  upon  sailing-ships  for 
transporting  the  invading  forces.  Yet,  with 
total  forces  outnumbering  the  invader 
more  than  2  J  to  i,  the  war,  through 
wretched  military  legislation,  was  pro- 
longed at  least  three  years  —  a  needless 
waste  of  about  $159,000,000  of  Govern- 
ment expenditure,  which  is  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  total  damage  done  to 
the  country  by  the  interruption  of  agri- 
culture and  commerce  and  the  destruction 
of  property. 

THE   REDUCTION   OF   THE   ARMY 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  lessons  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  Congress  (in  1784)  reduced 
the  army  to  eighty  men  that,  propor- 
tionate to  our  wealth,  was  a  stronger  force 
than  we  maintain  to-day.  W^hen  Indian 
troubles  threatened  the  Northwestern 
frontier  and  necessitated  the  presence 
of  a  defensive  force.  Congress  immediately 
showed  that  the  disasters  and  debts  of 
the  war  due  to  unprepared  and  untrained 
soldiery  had  not  impressed  the  legislative 
mind.  It  appealed  to  the  threatened 
states  for  militia.  It  was  not  until 
April,  1785,  that  provisions  were  made 
for  the  creation  of  a  regular  force  to  de- 
fend the  frontiers  against  Indian  dep- 
redation. Nondescript  forces  of  one  kind 
and  another  were  legislated  in  and  out 
of  the  service  during  the  decade  following, 
until,  just  prior  to  the  War  of  181 2,  an 
Act  creating  a  regular  force  of  35,000 
troops  of  all  arms  was  passed. 

When  the  hostilities  of  181 2  commenced 
there  were  less  than  7,000  officers  and 
men  enrolled.  This  war  is  the  most 
disgraceful  in  our  history,  though  the 
school  histories  hurry  over  our  military 
disgraces  (only  incidentally  recording  the 
burning  of  the  National  Capitol)  to 
elaborate  on  the  battle  of  New  Orleans 
and  our  naval  victories.  A  recapitu- 
lation is  enUghtening; 
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Total  American  forces 527,65^^ 

Total  British SS,ooc 

Drawn  Battles 

Lundy's  Lane     .     .     .     The  American  force  (cliief- 

ly  regulars)  was  3,000.  The 
British  had  about  3,000  reg- 
ulars and  2,000  miUtia  and 
Indians. 
Victories 

New  Orleans       .     .     .     The  American  force  on  the 

east  bank  consisted  of  near- 
ly 1,000  regulars,  including 
the  artillery,  and  about 
3,000  militia  of  varying  de- 
grees of  efficiency.  The 
victory  was  due  chiefly  to 
the  strength  of  the  position. 

Engagements  Where  the  Militia  Ran 

Frenchtown   and  Rai-     Winchester's  colunm. 
sin  River,  Mich.,  Jan. 
18-22,  1813. 

Sackett's  Harbor,  May     General  Brown's  command. 
29,  1813. 

French    Creek,   N.  Y.,     General     Hampton's     col- 
Nov.  1-5,  1813.  umn. 

Chrystler's  Field,  Can-     General    Wilkinson's     col- 
ada,  Nov.  11,  1813.        unm. 

Evacuation    of  Fort     General   McClure's    N.  Y 
George,     Niagara        militia. 
River,  Dec.  10,  1813. 

Burning  of  BufiFalo  and    General    McClure's    N.  Y. 
Black  Rock,   N.  Y.,         militia. 
Dec.  30,  1813. 

Bladensburg,Md.,Aug.     Md.,  Va.,  and  D.  C.  militia 
24,1814.  and    volunteers    under 

General  Winder. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.     800  militia,  under  General 
8,  1815.  Morgan,   posted   on   tht 

west  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

Cost  of  the  war  .    .     ; $82,627,000 

Pensions $45,542,069 

The  Mexican  War  found  an  enemy  less 
prepared  than  the  United  States.  This 
gave  General  Taylor,  with  the  army  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  six  months  in  which  to 
prepare  for  the  pending  clash.  With  his 
little  army  of  disciplined  regulars,  General 
Taylor  won  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  incidentally 
checked  the  enemy  until  the  volunteer 
forces  (which  later  acquitted  themselves 
splendidly  at  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista) 
were,  through  the  most  rigorous  train- 
ing, whipped  into  shape.  The  troops 
with  General  Scott  were  almost  all  regu- 
lars. The  result  of  sending  only  trained 
troops  into  the  field  was  an  unbroken 
series  of  victories,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  in  every  other  way  possible  the 
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Government's  unpreparedness  for  war 
hindered  the  two  armies.  For  example, 
the  lack  of  transportation  deprived  the 
army  of  invasion  of  nearly  half  its  numbers, 
owing  to  inability  to  transport  supplies, 
which  condition  was  explained  by  the 
Quartermaster-General  as  follows: 

As  to  the  complaint  in  regard  to  the  want 
of  land  transportation,  it  is  proper  to  remark 
that  there  was  no  information  at  Washington, 
so  far  as  I  was  informed,  to  enable  me  or  the 
War  Department  to  determine  whether 
wagons  could  be  used  in  Mexico. 

This  explanation  is  particularly  enlight- 
ening in  considering  our  military  de- 
linquencies, when  it  is  remembered  that 
strife  with  Mexico  had  been  imminent 
for  several  years  previous  to  the  out- 
break of  hostilities. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
army  numbered  approximately  16,000. 
This  force  was  stationed  principally  on 
the  frontiers.  The  history  of  every  pre- 
vious war  was  repeated. 

The  Federal  Government  was  confronted 
with  a  Confederate  force,  little  better 
than  an  armed  mob,  threatening  the 
National  Capital.  Without  troops  or 
munitions  of  war,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  delegated  to  organize  an 
army  while  the  Secretary  of  W^ar  attempted 
to  assemble  ammunition  and  supplies. 

The  condition  of  the  military  establish- 
ment is  best  shown  by  reference  to  des- 
patches which  passed  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  two  state  officers. 

April  29,  1 86 1.  The  Governor  of  Iowa 
to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

The  number  of  arms  received  is  so  small 
as  to  amount  to  nothing;  and,  being  all  the 
old-fashioned  muskets,  our  boys  don't  feel 
wilUng  to  carry  them  to  the  field  to  meet  men 
armed  with  better  weapons. 

May  2,  1 86 1.  The  Governor  of  Penn- 
svlvania  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

In  April  I  was  compelled,  in  my  great 
anxiety  to  protect  the  General  Government, 
to  throw  into  Washington  regiments  without 
uniforms,  arms,  or  accoutrements. 

There  were  just  480  regular  troops 
available  to  defend  the  threatened  Capital. 
"Three-month"  men  were  first  called  to 


the  colors.  Though  untrained  and  un- 
equipped, the  public  clamored  for  a  fight. 
These  levies  under  popular  pressure  were 
ordered  to  engage  their  equally  untrained 
opponents.  The  Battle  of  Bull  Run  was 
the  result.  The  untrained  troops  could 
be  held  up  to  a  loss  of  only  5  per  cent, 
before  panic  possessed  them;  later  in 
the  war,  after  they  became  disciplined, 
the  troops  regularly  stood  five  times  this 
loss,  and  often  much  more.  They  left 
Washington  again  at  the  mercy  of  an 
invader;  only  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
federate forces  were  not  regular  soldiers 
saved  it.  If  the  Federal  Government  had 
been  possessed  of  adequate  military  power, 
there  is  no  reason  to  presume  that  the  Civil 
War  would  have  reached  the  proportions 
that  it  did.  For  nine  months  after  Bull 
Run  neither  side  could  take  the  ofi'ensive, 
owing  to  lack  of  supplies  and  organization. 
What  would  a  prepared  force  have  been 
doing  during  this  period?  The  nation 
which  could  assemble  only  480  equipped 
men  to  the  defense  of  its  Capital  when 
war  broke  out,  had  to  place  2,772,408 
in  the  field  during  the  war,  and  more  than 
1,000,000  of  these  were  boys  averaging 
seventeen  years  of  age.  Does  not  this, 
as  General  Henry  Lee  charged,  constitute 
'* governmental  murder"?  The  cost  of 
the  Civil  War  has  been  placed  at 
$6,000,000,000  —  not  including  pensions, 
which  in  a  few  years  will  exceed  that 
stupendous  sum.  Add  to  this  the  blood 
loss,  the  disgraceful  total  of  189,000 
desertions,  the  sacrificing  of  unenduring, 
untutored  boys  and  men  before  an  efficient, 
disciplined  fighting-force  could  be  formed 
—  does  it  not  make  ^'unpreparedness" 
criminal  as  well  as  expensive? 

THE    SPANISH    WAR 

In  1898  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with 
Spain  (an  almost  bankrupt  and  unpre- 
pared nation)  found  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  a  scattered  regular  army 
approximating  25,000  men.  Affairs  in 
Cuba  had  spelled  'intervention"  for 
years;  ''intervention"  meant  "war";  yet 
the  nation  was  again  found  unprepared. 
The  people  and  press  again  demanded 
a  fight.  Nearly  225,000  volunteers  were 
called    to     the    colors.     Confusion    held 
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undisputed    sway,    and    the    ''jam"    at  Such  is  our  military  record  —  a  record 

Tampa  will  go  down  in  military  history  full  of  bravery,  inefficiency,  and  needless 

as  one  of  the  worst  evidences  of  military  sacrifice  of  men  and   dollars  —  the  most 

mismanagement    ever    proved    against    a  costly   military   policy    that    any   people 

people.      Out  of  the  chaos  which  reigned  could  pursue,  and  all  due  directly  to  the 

an    army    of   invasion    of    approximately  policy  of  unpreparedness. 

1 7,000  men  was  assembled  and  embarked.  The  warning  of  the  past  is  clear  enough, 

and    this    force    included    six    volunteer  The   present   condition   of   the   army    is 

regiments.  apparent.     We  could  not  hope  to  enter 

The   Spanish   garrison   in   and   around  a  war  except  with  a  great  handicap,  nor 

Santiago  numbered  12,000  men.     At  the  pursue  it  except  at  great  loss.     We  are 

fight  of  El  Caney  there  were  523  Spanish  spending  $100,000,000  a  year  upon  the 

soldiers    on    the    firing-fine.     In    all    the  army,  and  getting  but  Httle  return  for  it. 
other    defenses    fronting    the    American 
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advance,  there  were  probably  5,000  more.  ^ 

The  Spanish  troops  were  dispirited,  and  The  army  of  to-day  offers  no  effective 

to  no  other  cause  can  be  attributed  the  force  which  could  either  meet  the  exigen- 

surrender    of    Santiago.     The    American  cies  of  a  minor  war,  or  be  employed  as  the 

force    could    readily   have    been    held    in  stiffening    vertebrae    around    which    the 

check  until  fever  had  decimated  its  ranks,  great  body  of  partly  trained  militia  and 

and  it  would  then  have  been  forced  to  raw  levies  (which,  of  necessity,  would  ba 

retire.     Even  as  it  was,  it  was  but  the  placed  in  the  field  in  case  of  war  with  a 

wreck  of  an  army  (though  it  had  engaged  prepared    power)     could    be    assembled, 

in  but  two  or  three  big  skirmishes)  which  Approximately  20  per  cent,  of  the  ''regu- 

was  brought  back  to  Montauk.  lars,"  inclusive  of  the  non-commissioned 

The  capture  of  Manila  was  even  less  officers,  would  be  highly  speciafized  fight- 
a  true  test  of  our  military  ability.  Troop-  ing  men.  This  80  per  cent,  deficient 
ships  wxre  loaded  with  volunteers,  uni-  force  could  not  absorb  in  discipKne  a 
formed  for  temperate  regions  and  armed  greater  force.  It  could  but  amalgamate 
with  obsolete  Springfield  rifles.  I  re-  in  inefficiency.  The  entire  field-force 
member  well  the  optimism  with  which  of  partly-trained  regulars,  partly-trained 
this  force  landed  to  invest  Manila  and  militia,  and  untutored  levies  would  be 
threw  up  crude  mud-intrenchments  at  a  placed  under  the  command  of  a  General 
distance  of  800  yards  from  the  Spanish  Officer  who  has  never  directed  the  peace- 
fine.  We  had  only  forty-five  rounds  of  time  manuoevres  of  a  single  division  of 
ammunition  to  a  man  (which  in  a  fight  troops  —  in  fact,  has  never  seen  a  properly 
would  be  expended  in  half  an  hour),  and  proportioned  division  of  troops  in  the 
no   one   knew   where    the   reserve-supply  field. 

happened  to  be.     It  was  finally  located  at  Artillery  regiments  and  brigades  would 

Cavite,  fifteen  miles  across  Manila  Bay.  be  placed    under  the  command    of    offi- 

The  attack  on  Manila  was  an  opera-  cers  who  have  never  manoeuvred  a  single 

bouffe  performance,  for  the  Spanish  garri-  battafion    of    field-guns.     If    a    force    in 

son  never  had  the  sfightest  idea  of  fighting,  excess  of  100,000  should  be  placed  in  the 

But  the  easy  work  cut  out  for  the  army  field,  there  would  be  no  artillery  available 

in    1898   convinced   the   unthinking   that  for  the  additional  troops.     Our  infantry 

trained,   habituated   troops   are   not  nee-  would   be   called   upon   to   fight   without 

essary  for  the  national  defense.  the  support  of  artillery,   and   to  endure 

Before    accepting    this    doctrine,    con-  the   combined   rifle   and   artillery   fire   of 

sider  that  only  200  volunteers  were  killed  the  enemy.     This  would  mean  that  our 

in  battle  and  that  4,000  died  of  disease  troops  would  be  unable  ever  to  take  the 

in  camp.     Such  is  the  price  of  military  oft'ensive,  and  could  only  offer  an  ineffec- 

ignorance;   the   fighting   quafities    of    the  tive  defense. 

untrained     troops    were    never    put     to  With     a     regular     army     aggregating 

severe   test.  80,000   men,    the   maintenance    of   which 
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force    costs     the    nation    approximately  the    '^division"    is    the    most    effective 

$100,000,000  per  annum,  such  a  condition  fighting-unit  in  modern  warfare,  and  yet 

of  inefficiency  and  unpreparedness  is  pal-  our  military  policy  has  been  such  that 

pably    inexcusable.     The    causes    of  this  no  officer  has  seen  a  division  of  United 

condition  are  equally  apparent  when  the  States    troops   in    the   last   dozen   years, 

organization  of  the  army  is   considered.  There  are  some  artillery  regulations  which 

together    with    the    expenditure    of    the  have  never  been  fulfilled  since  they  were 

military     appropriations.     The     ultimate  printed    because    we    have    never    had 

function   of   an   army   is    to   fight.     The  enough  artillery  together  to  execute  them, 

army  of  the  United  States  has  never  in  With  the  abandonment  of  the  expensive 

its  history  been  organized  in  time  of  peace  and    demoralizing    small    posts    and    the 

with    a    view    toward    its    mobility    and  elimination    of    the    "Military    Depart- 

effectiveness  to  meet  the  exactments  which  ments,"  each  army  division  would  be  a 

war  would   impose   upon   it.     The   huge  perfectly    balanced    and    equipped    body 

military  appropriations  have  never  been  of  troops  under  command  of  a  General 

expended  to  prepare  the  army   for   field  Officer. 

service.  The  larger  part  of  the  appro-  The  troops  of  each  division,  concentrated 
priations  have  been  expended  in  the  dis-  in  large  garrisons  in  a  prescribed  military 
organization  of  our  military  forces  and  in  district,  could  then  be  assembled  at  ma- 
useless,  unmilitary  extravagances.  The  noeuvres  in  a  perfect  fighting  organization, 
dissection  of  the  army  into  minute  non-  thus  giving  officers  and  men  proper  field- 
tactical  units  to  garrison  unnecessary  training.  Divisions  could  mobilize,  form 
posts,  erected  at  a  cost  of  millions  of  an  Army  Corps  as  in  time  of  war,  and 
dollars,  has  deprived  both  the  enHsted  give  our  General  Officers  the  same  practice 
and  commissioned  personnel  of  even  ele-  in  handling  a  real  fighting  force  as  has 
mental  military  training.  been    enjoyed    by    the    Admirals    of    the 

The  time  of  both  officers  and  men  in  navy  since  the  fleet  has  been  kept  as  a 

these  depleted  garrisons  is  consumed  in  tactical    unit.     And    all    this    would    be 

administering    these    political    properties,  infinitely  cheaper,  as  well  as  more  efficient. 

For  the  money  expended  on  Fort  D.  A.  than  the  present  state  of  the  army. 

Russell,  at  Cheyenne  (which,  in  the  extrav-  Under    our    present    organization    we 

agance    of    its     construction,    is    typical  could  not  have  mobilized  a  single  division 

of  the  larger,  so-called  ''Brigade  Posts"),  of  efficient  troops  on  the  Mexican  border 

a   hotel,    a    replica    in    architecture    and  within  sixty  days  if   the   recent   trouble 

furnishings   of   the  Waldorf,    could   have  in  that  republic  had  demanded  the  pres- 

been  erected,  and  every  man  quartered  ence  of  such  a  force.     Besides,  we  would 

in  the  post  could  have  been  given  a  ''room  not  have  had  a  single  General  Officer  in 

with  bath."     Waste,  disorganization,  and  command   who   has   ever   attempted   the 

inefficiency  go  hand  in  hand.     They  can  handling  of  even   this   small  number  of 

be  eliminated  together.  men  in  the  field. 

The  first  great  step  is  the  abandonment  With  highly  trained  divisions  of  regu- 

of  the  posts,  getting  the  scattered  parts  lars    as    the    "backbone"    of    our    land- 

of  commands  together  and  actually  form-  forces,    the    organized    militia    could    be 

ing  them  into  divisions  as  they  are  formed  built  around  this  force  and  an  army  of 

in  divisions  on  paper.  real  fighting  efficiency  organized  to  meet 

The  division  organization,   and  its  re-  any  national  crisis, 

sultant  economy  and   efficiency,   can  be  It  is  well  to  remember  that  no  war  has 

readily  seen.     To  be  ready  to  fight  effec-  been  won  through  sea  victories  alone.     The 

tively,  an  army  must  be  prepared  during  army  is  always  the  final  equation.     We 

periods  of  peace,   so  that  war  will  find  have  never  engaged  a  first-class  military 

every    fighting    unit,    from    rifleman    to  power.     England  was  far  from  it  during 

Major-General,  in  thorough  understanding  the  periods  of  our  w^ars  with  that  power, 

of  his  particular  part.  Yet  in  our  wars  we  have  placed  in  the  field 

Our  military  experts  have  decided  that  three    men    to    the    enemy's   one.     Our 
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pension  roll  tells  the  story  of  the  untrained 
soldier.  Our  history  is  pregnant  with 
military  reverses  due  to  unpreparedness. 

It  is  time  to  consider  the  trained  soldier 
and  to  help  him  in  his  efforts  to  place  the 
nation  in  a  position  of  security.  Just 
as  a  matter  of  economy,  would  it  not  be 
a  good  thing  to  ascertain  why  the  country 
is  in  such  a  defenseless  condition  that  the 
authorities  consider  it  ''incompatible  to 
the  public  interest"  to  make  this  condition 
public,  when  we  are  spending  $100,000,000 
on  our  mihtary  establishment  every  year? 

Our  twelve  Military  Departments  are 
mere  territorial  spheres  in  which  are  situ- 
ated numerous  small  posts.  The  time  of 
the  troops  stationed  in  these  posts  is 
largely  taken  up  in  the  care  of  buildings 
and  grounds,  and  the   men   are    not   re- 


ceiving proper  military  training.  The 
officers,  in  turn,  have  no  commands  worthy 
of  their  rank,  and  as  a  consequence  are 
unable  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  art  of 
commanding  men.  Each  Department  is 
in  command  of  a  General  Officer,  who, 
in  turn,  is  a  mere  administrative  officer, 
supervising  clerical  work,  and  only  at 
minor  manoeuvres  is  he  ever  in  actual 
command  of  troops. 

The  army  has  been  ignored  in  the  past. 
We  either  need  an  army  or  we  do  not  need 
one.  If  we  need  an  army,  we  need  an 
efficient  one.  An  inefficient  army  is  worse 
than  useless.  It  means  disaster  to  the 
nation  and  dishonor  to  its  personnel. 
The  present  condition  is  neither  a  square 
deal  to  the  taxpayer  nor  to  the  army. 
It  should  be  reorganized  or  disbanded. 
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THE  peace  movement  is  only  the 
process  of  substituting  law  for 
war.  Peace  follows  justice,  justice 
follows  law,  law  follows  political  organiza- 
tion. The  world  has  already  achieved 
peace  through  justice,  law,  and  political 
organization  in  hamlets,  towns,  cities, 
states,  and  even  in  the  fifty-nine  nations 
of  the  world.  But  in  that  international 
realm  over  and  above  each  nation, 
in  which  each  nation  is  equally  sov- 
ereign, the  only  way  at  the  present 
moment  for  a  nation  to  secure  its 
rights  is  by  the  use  of  force.  Force, 
therefore  —  or  war,  as  it  is  called  when 
exerted    by    a    nation    against    another 


nation  —  is  at  present  the  only  legal  and 
final  method  of  settling  international 
differences.  In  other  words,  the  nations 
are  in  that  stage  of  evolution  to-day 
where,  without  a  qualm,  they  claim  the 
right  to  settle  their  disputes  in  a  manner 
which  they  would  actually  put  their 
own  subjects  to  death  for  imitating. 
The  peace  problem,  then,  is  nothing 
but  the  ways  and  means  of  doing  between 
the  nations  what  has  already  been  done 
within  the  nations.  International  law 
follows  private  law.  The  "United  Na- 
tions" succeeds  the  United  States.  1 

At     present,     international     law     has 
reached   the   same   state  of  development 
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that  private  or  municipal  law  had  attained 
in  the  tenth  century.  Professor  T.  J. 
Lawrence  (in  his  essay,  ''The  Evolution 
of  Peace")  distinguishes  four  stages  in 
the  evolution  of  private  law: 

(i)  Kinship  is  the  sole  bond;  revenge 
and  retaliation  are  unchecked,  there  being  no 
authority  whatever. 

(2)  Organization  is  found  an  advantage, 
and  tribes  under  a  chief  subdue  undisciplined 
hordes.  The  right  of  private  vengeance 
within  the  tribe  is  regulated  but  not  forbidden. 

(3)  Courts  of  justice  exist  side  by  side 
with  a  limited  right  of  vengeance. 

(4)  Private  war  is  entirely  abolished,  all 
disputes  being  settled  by  the  courts. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  in  international 
relations  we  are  entering  into  the  third 
stage,  because  the  nations  have  already 
created  an  international  tribunal  at  The 
Hague  which  exists  side  by  side  with  the 
right  of  self-redress  or  war. 

Furthermore,  a  careful  study  of  the 
formation  of  the  thirteen  American  col- 
onies from  separate  states  into  our  present 
compact  union  discloses  the  fact  that 
the  nations  to-day  are  in  the  same  stage 
of  development  that  the  American  col- 
onies were  in  at  the  time  of  their  first  con- 
federation. As  the  United  States  came 
into  existence  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  the 
Continental  Congress,  so  the  "United 
Nations"  at  this  very  moment  exists 
by  the  fact  of  the  Hague  Court  and  the 
recurring  Hague  Conferences,  the  Hague 
Court  being  the  promise  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  World  and  the  Hague  Con- 
ferences being  the  prophecy  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Man.  The  international 
executive  power  is  not  yet  in  evidence. 

It  can  easily  be  shown  that  our  Con- 
tinental Congress  corresponds  roughly 
to  the  Hague  Conferences,  and  the 
method  devised  for  settling  interstate 
disputes  in  our  Articles  of  Confederation 
bears  a  striking  similarity  to  the  present 
Hague  Court.  As  our  first  confederation 
was  hopelessly  inadequate  for  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  North  America  and  we 
had  to  develop  it  into  a  more  perfect 
union,  so  the  present  Hague  Court  and 
Conferences,  as  now  constituted,  are  hope- 
lessly inadequate   for   the   needs   of   the 


nations  of  the  world,  and  we  shall  have  to 
develop  them  into  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches  of  a  powerful  world- 
constitution.  We  may  look  with 
confidence  to  a  future,  therefore,  in 
which  the  world  has  an  established  court 
with  jurisdiction  over  all  questions,  and 
self-governing  conferences  with  power 
to  legislate  on  all  affairs  of  common 
concern,. and  an  executive  power  of  some 
form  to  carry  out  the  decrees  of  both. 
To  deny  this  is  to  ignore  the  analogies 
of  private  law  and  the  whole  trend  of  the 
world's  political  history  since  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

It  will  surprise  most  people  to  learn 
how  many  organizations,  societies,  and 
individuals  throughout  the  world  are 
already  definitely  engaged  in  furthering 
the  cause  of  peace.  I  shall  confine  myself, 
in  this  article,  to  those  engaged  directly 
in  promoting  the  cause,  and  these  may  be 
divided  for  convenience  into  three  cate- 
gories: (i)  official,  (2)  semi-ofiicial,  and 
(3)  unofficial. 

PEACE  BY  INTERNATIONAL  ACTION 

The  official  agencies  are,  of  course, 
the  governments  themselves.  What  then 
have  they  done?  The  first  official  step 
to  organize  the  world  for  peace  was  taken 
in  1888,  when  James  B.  McCreary  intro- 
duced a  Bill  into  the  United  States 
Congress  establishing  the  Pan-American 
Conferences.  These  Conferences  are  now 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Pan-American 
Federation  of  Republics.  They  ha,ve  al- 
ready met  four  times  —  at  Washington, 
Mexico  City,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  (last 
summer)  at  Buenos  Ayres.  They  meet 
automatically  and  periodically.  They 
maintain  a  Bureau  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
which  is  the  germ  of  the  Pan-American 
Executive.  The  Bureau,  or  the  "Pan- 
American  Union,"  as  it  is  now  called,  is 
directed  by  the  twenty-one  Latin- American 
ambassadors  and  ministers  accredited  to 
Washington,  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  as  chairman.  These 
gentlemen  appoint  a  Director  and  plan 
all  the  work  that  is  to  be  undertaken 
between  the  Conferences.  The  Union 
is  housed  in  one  of  Washington's  most 
beautiful    buildings  —  the    million-dollar 
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gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  This  ''Tem- 
ple of  Friendship,"  as  Secretary  Root  so 
aptly  characterized  it,  is  the  first  building 
of  its  kind  ever  erected  in  the  world's 
history.  Mr.  John  Barrett  is  the  Director 
of  the  Union. 

The  establishment  of  the  Hague  Con- 
ferences, however,  is  by  far  the  most 
important  step  yet  taken  toward  peace 
through  world-organization.  Two  Con- 
ferences have  already  been  held,  the  First 
in  1899  ^^^  t^^  Second  in  1907.  The 
Third  will  convene  in  191 5.  Both  the 
First  and  second  Conferences  devoted 
much  of  their  time  to  humanizing  war 
and  making  the  rules  of  war  more  clear 
and  precise.  In  these  respects  alone 
they  have  more  than  justified  their 
existence.  The  First  Conference,  for  in- 
stance, revised  the  Brussels  laws  of  war- 
fare on  land  and  adapted  the  principles 
of  the  Geneva  Red  Cross  Convention  of 
1864  to  naval  warfare.  It  also  prohibited 
the  use  of  poisonous  explosives,  pro- 
jectiles from  balloons,  expansive  bullets, 
etc.  The  Second  Conference  established 
an  international  Naval  Prize  Appeal  Court, 
restricted  the  use  of  floating  mines, 
prohibited  the  declaration  of  war  without 
due  notice,  and  the  bombardment  of 
unfortified   towns,   etc. 

All  this  work  was  of  a  negative  character. 
It  assumed  that  war  was  to  continue  to 
be  a  legal  method  of  self -redress  for  years  to 
come,  and  simply  attempted  to  amehorate 
the  conditions  under  which  it  occurs. 

SUBSTITUTES    FOR  WAR 

The  great  work  of  the  two  Conferences, 
however  —  the  w^ork  by  which  they  will 
pass  into  history  —  was  their  far-visioned 
attempts  to  find  substitutes  for  war. 
The  First  Conference  found  three  —  each 
of  which  was  brought  into  use  and  had 
a  profound  effect  on  the  peace  of  the  world 
within  the  eight  short  years  that  elapsed 
before  the  Second  Hague  Conference  con- 
vened. These  were,  first  and  foremost,  the 
creation  of  the  Hague  Court;  second,  the 
provision  for  a  Commission  of  Inquiry 
to  ascertain  facts  before  hostihties  should 
ensue;  and  third,  the  permission  to  a 
neutral  nation  to  offer  mediation  after 
a  war  had  begun. 


Now  let  us  see  what  has  happened 
under  each  of  these  enactments.  By 
the  fact  of  the  Hague  Court,  England, 
Germany,  and  Italy  were  prevented  from 
bombarding  Venezuela.  By  the  provision 
for  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  England 
and  Russia  were  prevented  from  going 
to  war  over  the  Dogger  Bank  affair. 
And  by  his  power  to  off'er  mediation 
after  hostilities  had  begun,  President 
Roosevelt  was  enabled  to  step  in  between 
Japan  and  Russia  and  stop  the  bloodiest 
war  of  this  generation. 

The  First  Hague  Conference  was  the 
first  conscious  attempt  to  organize  the 
whole  world.  No  wonder  that  it  has  been 
called  the  Magna  Charta  of  International 
Law.  But  the  First  Conference  consisted 
only  of  those  nations  that  had  a  representa- 
tive at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg.  The 
Second  Conference,  thanks  to  the  insistence 
of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  com- 
prised all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of 
history  when  all  the  nations  assembled 
together  to  discuss  affairs  common  to  all. 
As  no  law  could  be  passed  except  with 
practical  unanimity,  the  most  backward 
nation  could  thus  hold  the  whole  world 
back.  Yet,  the  first  time  that  the  world 
assembled  together,  it  not  only  created 
laws  to  make  war  more  humane,  but  it 
created  a  judicial  court  modeled  on  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court;  it  advanced 
from  voluntary  to  compulsory  arbitration; 
it  abolished  the  chief  causes  of  war  be- 
tween three  of  the  five  continents  of  the 
world  by  prohibiting  the  collection  of 
debts  against  governments  by  force;  and 
it  took  the  first  step  toward  the  formation  5 
of  an  automatic  and  periodic  World-Con- 
gress by  taking  the  Third  Congress  out 
of  the  hands  of  Russia  and  putting  it  in 
charge  of  an  international  preliminary 
committee. 

THE  HAGUE  AGREEMENTS  RATIFIED 

The  Hague  Conferences  have  not  yet 
become  real  legislative  assembhes.  They 
are  rather  gatherings  of  diplomats  with 
power  to  recommend  measures  which  the 
various  nations  must  eventually  ratify 
before  they  become  international  law.  It 
is  significant,  however,  that  the   nations 
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do  practically  ratify    all    the    recommen-  five,  or  seven  to  try  a  case  in  dispute, 

dations  of  the  Conferences.    Nevertheless,  The  court  has  absolutely  no  jurisdiction, 

the  delegates  at    the  Second  Confe]?ence  can  summon  no  nation  to  appear  before 

believed  that  the  Third  Conference  would  it,  assembles  only  when  called  into  being, 

be  only  one  of  a  perpetual  series  of  future  and  has  no  means  of  enforcing  its  decisions, 

conferences,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  Thus  far,  eight  cases  have  been  brought 

that  they  will  grow  in  power  and  prestige  before  it,  though  there  are  several  more  on 

until  finally  they  become  real  legislative  the   docket.     The   cases   already   decided 

assembhes   with   jurisdiction   over  forty-  are: 
six  nations   of  the  earth    ^imilar  to   that 

exercised  by  our  Congress  over  the  fortv-  1902,   The   Pius   Fund   Case:  Mexico   vs. 

six  states                                                         '  ^^^  United  States. 

Next    to    the    hague   Conferences,   the  jnaT^aJd"  It^r^^^'^V  ^^'^"^  ^^S^^^^'  ^^^- 

most  iniportant  a^gencies  that  the  govern-  "^^^^^^^\^,^^Vol^^^^^^                   Japan: 

ments  have  established  for  mternationa  England,  France,  and  Germany  vs.  Japan, 

peace    are    the    mternational^   courts,    of  1905,    The    Muscat    Case:  England     vs. 

which  there  are  already  four  in  existence:  France. 

the    Permanent     Court    of     Arbitration,  1909,    The   Casablanca   Case:  France  vs. 

created  by  the  First   Hague   Conference;  Germany. 

the  Court  of    Arbitral    Justice,   and   the  iQio^     Boundary     Dispute:  Norway     vs. 

Prize  Court,  created  by  the  Second  Hague  Sweden. 

Conference;    and    the     Central-American  ^910,  Newfoundland  Fisheries  Case:  Eng- 

Court  of  Justice,  created  by  the  Central-  ^^^^^  ^'-  ^nited  States. 

AmericanPeaceConference  held  in  Wash-  Ven^ezuela         '"^    Case:  United    States    vs. 
ington,   D.   C,  September   to   December, 

1907.  The    Court    of    Arbitral    Justice    was 

It  has  been  said,  with  some  truth,  that  created  by  the  Second  Conference,  not 
the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration-  is  to  supersede  but  to  be  added  to  the 
neither  permanent  nor  a  court.  It  is  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration.  It  was 
not  permanent,  because  it  is  especially  felt  that  there  should  be  a  judicial  court 
brought  into  existence  for  every  case  in  addition  to  the  arbitration  court  —  one 
that  comes  before  it.  It  is  not  a  court,  that  would  give  its  decisions  on  the  merits 
because  it  is  designed  to  facilitate  arbi-  of  the  case  alone.  Accordingly  the  Ameri- 
tration,  which  generally  results  in  a  com-  can  delegation  took  for  its  model  the 
promise  rather  than  in  abstract  justice,  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  pro- 
which  is  unyielding.  Each  nation  which  posed  that  the  court  should  consist  of 
adheres  to  the  Hague  Conferences  has  the  fifteen  or  seventeen  judges  appointed 
right  to  appoint  four  judges  on  this  court,  for  a  long  term  of  years,  with  high  pay, 
and  if  every  nation  should  appoint  its  assembling  every  year  and  sitting  until 
full  quota  and  no  two  should  select  the  the  calendar  was  completed.  It  was 
same  judge,  there  would  be  168  judges,  maintained  that  only  thus  could  grow 
The  list  that  I  have  obtained  from  the  up  a  great  body  of  international  law  based 
State  Department  (corrected  up  to  March  on  the  precedents  and  the  opinions  of 
10,  1910)  shows  that  138  judges  have  an  independent  judiciary.  As  there  were 
been  appointed.  The  judges  from  the  forty-five  nations  represented  at  the  Con- 
United  States  are  Senator  Elihu  Root  ference,  and  only  some  fifteen  judges 
(elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  to  go  around,  it  was  evident  that  two- 
death  of  Chief- Justice  Fuller),  ex-  thirds  of  the  nations  could  not  be  repre- 
Attorney- General  John  W.  Griggs,  sen  ted  on  the  court.  Accordingly  it  was 
United  States  Circuit  Judge  George  Grey,  proposed  to  give  each  of  the  eight  great 
and  ex-Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  World-Powers  —  England,  France,  Ger- 
Oscar  S.  Straus.  These  138  judges  con-  many,  Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  Japan,  and 
stitute  a  panel  of  arbitration  from  which  the  United  States  —  a  judge  all  the  time, 
any  nation  may  pick  out  a  court  of  three.  The  remaining  thirty-seven  nations  were 
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to   divide   the   nine   remaining   vacancies  to    the   belligerent's    courts.     The    Prize 

by    a    system    of    rotation  —  the    larger  Court   is    a    court  of    appeals  from    the 

nations  (like  Spain)  having  a  judge  on  the  national  courts,  and  is  composed  of  judges 

court  ten  years  out  of  the  twelve  and  the  from  all  the  nations  —  belHgerents  and  neu- 

small  nations   (like  Panama  and  Persia)  trals.     Curiously  enough,  the  small  nations 

only   one   year   out   of   the    twelve.     In-  had  no  objection  to  having  a  smaller  repre- 

stantly    Sefior    Barboza,    of    Brazil,    the  sentation   on   this   court   than   the   eight 

Calhoun    of    the    Conference,    rallied    all  great  Powers,  and  consequently  the  court 

the  smaller  states  about  him  and  fought  has  been  created   on   the  very  principle 

that    proposition    tooth    and    nail.     For,  to   which   most    objection   was   made   in 

said  he.  if  we  admit  that  we  have  not  discussing  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice, 

as  good  a  right  as  the  great  nations  to  The  Central-American  Court  of  Justice 

have  a  judge  on  the  court  all  the  time,  we  is  the   best  example   of  an  international 

admit  that  there  is  a  difference  of  degree  court    in    existence.      The    five    Central- 

in    sovereignty  —  and    that    is    contrary  American  States  have  bound  themselves  to 

to  the  first  principles  of  international  law.  submit  to  it  ''all  controversies  or  questions 

When  it  became  clear  that  this  opposition  which  may  arise  among  them  of  whatever 

would    be    eft'ective,    the    United    States  nature  and  no  matter  what  their  origin 

capitulated  and  proposed  to  permit  each  may  be,  in  case  their  respective  Depart- 

nation  to  have  an  equal  vote  in  the  choos-  ments  of  Foreign  Affairs  should  not  have 

ing  of  the  judges.     But  then  all  the  great  been  able  to  reach  an  understanding."  The 

Powers  that  were  to  have  a  judge  all  the  Court  has  already  rendered  one  decision 

time   backed   down,   with   the    exception  of  far-reaching  effect.     Mr.  Carnegie  has 

of  the  Republic  of  France.     A  deadlock  given    it    $100,000    for    a    Court-House, 

ensued.     It   looked   as    though   it   might  The  building    was  erected  two  years  ago 

take  months  to  settle  the  difiiculty.     So  but  was  destroyed  by  the  recent  earth- 

what  did  the  Conference  do?     It  created  quake.     Mr.  Carnegie,  however,  has  an- 

the  court.     The  court  is  already  in  exis-  nounced  that  he  will  rebuild  it. 
tence.     But  the  method  of  selecting  the 
judges  was  left  to  the  nations  to  determine 

thereafter    by    diplomacy    or    otherwise.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  con- 

And    only    last    spring    Secretary    Knox  nection    that    ]\Ir.    Carnegie    has    given 

publicly  announced  (at  the  Lake  Mohonk  81,500,000  for  the  Peace  Palace  at  The 

Arbitration  Conference)  that  he  had  solved  Hague.     This  noble  building  (when  com- 

the   difficulties   and   that   the   court  was  pleted)  will  house  the  Hague  Conferences 

likely  to  be  established  soon.     So  we  can  and  the  Hague   Courts,   and  will  afford 

expect  to  see  this  judicial  court  in  opera-  offices  for  their  permanent  executive  bu- 

tion  at  no  far-distant  date.     It  is  under-  reaus.     The    secretary    of    the   Interpar- 

stood   that   Secretary   Knox   has   oft'ered  Hamentary  Union  will  also  occupy  a  suite 

no  new  solution  of  the  problem  that  failed  of  rooms  in   the   building.     It  is  hoped 

at   the  Second   Hague    Conference.     The  that  the  Palace  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 

court  will  be  established  just  as  soon  as  w^hen    the   Third    Conference    convenes, 

enough  nations  unite  to  assure  its  success,  in    191 5.     Each   nation   is   to    contribute 

There  is  some  danger  in  this  policy,  for  something   to  its   construction  or  adorn- 

the   small  nations   are  not  likely   to   go  ment. 

to  the  Hague  Conferences  or  the  Hague  It  is  gratifying  to  remember  that  all 

Courts  if  the  big  nations  become  accus-  these    four    Courts    owe    their    existence 

tomed  to  treat  them  as  unequals.  largely    to   American   initiative.     It   was 

The  Prize  Court  is  essentially  a  court  Frederick   W.    Holls,    a   member   of   the 

of  war,  for  it  can  come  into  acti\dty  only  American  delegation  to  the  First  Hague 

as  a  result  of  a  war.     Before  its  creation.  Conference,   who   had   more   to   do  with 

a  neutral  nation  whose  goods  were  seized  the  establishment  of  the  Permanent  Court 

as   contraband   of  war  by   a   belligerent  of  Arbitration   than  any   one   else,   save 

had  recourse  at  the  end  of  the  war  only  possibly  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  of  Great 
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Britain.  It  was  Secretary  Root  who  Conference.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
determined  that  our  delegation  at  the  the  nations  have  not  been  idle.  Since  the 
Second  Hague  Conference  should  propose  First  Hague  Conference  there  have  been 
a  judicial  court  modeled  on  the  United  negotiated  133  special  treaties  of  arbi- 
States  Supreme  Court.  And  it  was  tration;  and  in  those  between  Denmark 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  chairman  of  the  and  Holland,  Denmark  and  Portugal, 
American  delegation,  and  James  Brown  Denmark  and  Italy,  Norway  and  Sweden, 
Scott,  the  American  technical  delegate,  Chile  and  Argentina,  and  the  five  Central- 
who  carried  the  proposition  through  the  American  states,  all  disputes  of  whatso- 
Conference.  It  was  the  American  dele-  ever  nature  are  to  be  settled  by  arbi- 
gation,  acting  in  conjunction  with  Great  tration.  Still,  most  of  the  treaties  in 
Britain  and  Germany,  that  championed  force  follow  the  Anglo-French  model  of 
the  Prize  Court.  And  finally  it  was  1903,  in  which ''honor  and  vital  interests" 
Secretary  Root  who  joined  hands  with  are  reserved  for  the  arbitrament  of  war. 
Seiior  Enrique  C.  Creel,  the  Mexican  But  as  no  nation  has  as  yet  defined  honor 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  and  and  vital  interests,  these  treaties  can  be 
prevailed  upon  the  Central-American  made  to  mean  anything  or  nothing. 
States  to  stop  fighting  and  hold  a  Peace  It  was  a  great  misfortune  that  the 
Conference  in  Washington  —  which  not  famous  Olney-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1897 
only  created  a  court  with  jurisdiction  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
to  settle  all  disputes,  but  which  neu-  States  failed  of  passage  in  our  Senate 
tralized  the  territory  of  Honduras,  guaran-  by  only  three  votes  of  the  required  two- 
teed  home  rule  and  territorial  integrity  thirds  majority,  for  that  was  the  most  far- 
in  each  republic,  created  a  monetary  and  reaching  treaty  then  attempted  between 
Pan-American  railroad  commission,  and  any  two  nations.  The  nearest  approach 
established  an  international  bureau  in  to  this  treaty  on  the  part  of  any  two 
Guatemala,  a  pedagogical  institute  in  first-class  World-Powers  is  the  arbitration 
Costa  Rica,  an  agricultural  school  in  treaty  and  subsequent  ''declaration  of 
Salvador,  a  mines  and  mechanical  school  intentions"  between  the  United  States 
in  Honduras,  and  an  arts  and  trades  and  Japan,  recently  negotiated  by  Baron 
school  in  Nicaragua.  Takahira    (the   Japanese   Ambassador   to 

the  United  States)   and  Secretary  Root. 

ENFORCED  ARBITRATION    COMING         .  ^j^^    ^^^^^^    -^    ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^^   ^^^   United 

So  much  for  the  Courts  and  Confer-  States  has  negotiated  with  twenty-two 
ences  —  the  two  most  effective  substitutes  other  nations  and  has  the  usual  reserves 
for  war  yet  devised.  Next  to  these  in  of  vital  interests  and  honor.  But  in  the 
importance  is  arbitration,  and  along  this  "declaration  of  intentions"  each  nation 
path  the  nations  have  already  gone  a  long  practically  agrees  to  respect  the  territory 
way.  At  the  First  Hague  Conference,  and  sovereignty  of  the  other;  and  as  the 
not  a  single  nation  would  go  beyond  territory  and  sovereignty  of  a  nation  are, 
voluntary  arbitration  —  that  is,  no  nation  after  all,  its  only  "vital  interests,"  the 
would  say  beforehand  what  subjects  it  United  States  and  Japan  are  practically 
was  wilHng  to  arbitrate.  At  the  Second  committed  to  universal  peace,  for  their 
Conference  every  nation  voted  in  favor  vital  interests  will  be  the  subject  neither 
of  compulsory  arbitration.  Three-  of  war  nor  of  arbitration,  and  everything 
quarters  of  the  nations  would  have  signed  else  will  be  arbitrated, 
a  general  treaty  to  that  effect,  had  not  On  the  17th  of  December,  at  the  ban- 
bitter  opposition  been  encountered  on  quet  of  "The  American  Society  for  the 
the  part  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  a  Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Dis- 
few  of  the  petty  European  states.  But  putes,"  held  in  Washington,  President 
the  movement  is  becoming  irresistible,  Taft  said: 
and   it   will    be    surprising    if    a    general 

treaty    of    obligatory    arbitration    cannot  If  we  can  negotiate  and  put  through  a 

be  carried  through  at  the    Third    Hague  positive  agreement  with  some  other  nation 
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to  abide  by  the  adjudication  of  an  inter- 
national arbitral  court  in  every  issue  which 
cannot  be  settled  by  negotiations,  no  matter 
what  it  involves,  whether  honor,  territory, 
or  money,  we  shall  have  made  a  long  step 
forward  by  demonstrating  that  it  is  possible 
for  two  nations,  at  least,  to  establish  between 
them  the  same  system  of  due  process  of  law 
that  exists  between  indi\-iduals  under  a 
government. 

This  is  the  most  advanced  declaration 
ever  made  by  a  head  of  a  sovereign  state 
in  favor  of  arbitration.  Mr.  Taft  evi- 
dently had  England  in  mind,  as  he  spoke. 
By  the  time  this  article  reaches  the 
readers  of  The  World's  Work,  it  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  Mr.  Taft  will  have 
negotiated  with  the  British  Ambassador, 
Mr.  James  Bryce,  a  treaty  with  England 
in  which  all  disputes  with  the  mother- 
country  will  forever  after  be  settled  by 
reason  instead  of  by  force.  England  is 
surely  sympathetic  and  ready.  President 
Taft  is  prepared  to  take  the  lead.  The 
United  States  Senate  will  hardly  again 
block  the  w^ay. 

^Another  highly  important  method  of 
extending  the  area  of  peace  is  by  the 
process  of  neutralizing  territory.  Already 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  the  Ionian  Islands, 
the  Grand-Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  Norway, 
the  Straits  of  ]\Iagellan,  the  Danube  River, 
Honduras,  and  a  portion  of  Savoy  are 
neutralized.  The  nations  bordering  on 
the  Baltic  and  the  North  Seas  have 
agreed  to  maintain  there  the  status  quo. 
The  Suez  Canal  is  also  neutralized.  At 
the  present  writing,  a  forensic  battle  is 
being  w^aged  in  Washington  over  the 
question  of  neutralizing  the  Panama  Canal. 
Representatives  Foster,  Tawney,  Keifer, 
and  Bartholdt  are  leading  the  fight  for 
neutralization,  w^hile  the  Administration 
(backed  by  the  ''Fighting  Bobs"  of 
the  army  and  navy)  are  favoring 
fortification. 

CANCELING    BATTLESHIP    ORDERS 

The  limitation  of  armaments  by  inter- 
national agreement  is  another  and  in- 
evitable method  of  bringing  about  peace. 
Though  both  the  First  and  Second  Hague 
Conferences  failed  to  make  any  tangible 
advance   in    this   direction,    two    treaties 


are  already  in  existence  which  are  irre- 
futable demonstrations  that  the  way  to 
disarm  is  to  disarm.  A  decade  ago  Chile 
and  Argentina  (after  referring  their  bound- 
ary dispute  to  arbitration)  actually  nego- 
tiated a  treaty  of  partial  disarmament. 
They  canceled  the  orders  for  battleships 
that  were  to  be  built  and  diverted  the 
money  thus  saved  into  channels  of  public 
improvements.  Chile  even  went  so  far 
as  to  turn  a  naval  college  into  a  tech- 
nological institute.  It  w^as  this  peace- 
pact  that  inspired  that  noble  lady,  Seiiora 
de  Costa  (president  of  the  Christian 
Mothers'  Association  of  Buenos  Ayres) 
to  start  the  movement  that  culminated 
in  the  erection  on  the  summit  of  the 
Andes  Mountains  of  a  colossal  statue  of 
Christ,  on  whose  pedestal  are  inscribed 
these  deathless  w^ords: 

Sooner  shall  these  mountains  crumble 
into  dust,  than  that  Chileans  and  Argentines 
break  the  peace  which,  at  the  feet  of 
Christ  the  Redeemer,  they  have  sworn  to 
maintain. 

But  the  greatest  example  before  the 
world,  of  the  way  to  Hmit  armaments  by 
international  agreement,  is  the  Rush- 
Bagot  Treaty  of  1817.  The  entire  text 
of  this  treaty  could  easily  be  copied  on  a 
half-sheet  of  paper.  It  reads  in  sub- 
stance as  follows: 

The  naval  force  to  be  maintained  upon 
the  American  Lakes  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  His  IMajesty  shall 
henceforth  be  confined  to  the  following  vessels 
on  each  side,  that  is: 

On  Lake  Ontario,  to  one  vessel  not  ex- 
ceeding 100  tons  burthen  and  armed  with 
one  18-pound  cannon. 

On  the  Upper  Lakes,  to  two  vessels  (of 
the  same  burthen  and  armament). 

On  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain,  to  one 
vessel  (of  the  same  burthen  and  armament). 

All  other  armed  vessels  in  these  lakes 
shaU  be  forthwith  dismantled,  and  no  other 
vessels  of  war  shall  be  there  built  or  armed. 

A  movement  is  already  on  foot  in 
England,  Canada,  and  the  United  States 
to  celebrate  in  19 14  the  hundred  years 
of  peace  betw-een  these  two  great  English- 
speaking  nations,  and  already  one  of  the 
most  interesting  suggestions  in  regard 
to  that  celebration  is  that  a  new  treaty 
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be  made  in  which  even  these  insignificant 
armed  ships  shall  be  abolished. 

Some  individual  nations  are  setting 
noteworthy  peace  examples  to  the  rest. 
Brazil  has  a  clause  in  its  constitution  that 
prevents  it  from  going  to  war  until  it 
has  first  offered  arbitration  and  arbitra- 
tion has  been  refused.  England  has  put 
aside  a  substantial  fund  to  be  spent  in 
international  hospitality.  This  was  used 
for  the  first  time  in  entertaining  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Congress  at  London  in  1909. 
Many  of  the  nations  appropriate  money 
to  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  and  Den- 
mark has  even  made  a  small  contribution 
to  the  unofficial  Berne  Peace  Bureau. 

The  United  States,  however,  has  taken 
the  farthest  step  in  advance  yet  made  by 
a  single  nation,  when  it  created  last  June 
a  Peace  Commission  of  five  to  study  the 
whole  question  of  international  peace  and 
make  a  report  to  Congress  within  two 
years.  If  the  report  is  a  wise  one  —  and 
it  certainly  will  be  —  it  should  serve  as  a 
basis  of  the  action  of  our  delegation  at  the 
Third  Hague  Conference,  in  1915.  It 
is  understood  that  several  other  nations 
will  appoint  similar  commissions,  and 
already  the  movement  has  been  indorsed 
by  the  International  Peace  Congress  at 
Christiania  last  August  and  by  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  at  Brussels  in 
September. 

SEMI-OFFICIAL  PEACE  MOVEMENTS 

Next  we  come  to  the  semi-official 
agencies  engaged  in  furthering  peace. 
Among  these  I  shall  mention  only  three: 
the  Interparliamentary  Union,  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  of  the  North,  and 
the  Nobel  Committee  of  the  Norwegian 
Parliament. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  was 
founded  in  1888  by  the  English  carpenter, 
William  Randal  Cremer,  since  crowned 
with  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  It  is  open 
to  all  men  who  have  been  members  of 
national  parliaments.  It  deals  primarily 
with  questions  of  international  law  and 
peace.  It  has  met  almost  every  year 
since  it  was  founded,  and  its  proceedings 
have  ever  been  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
the  world-statesman  and  peace-advocate. 
It  is  responsible  directly  or  indirectly  for 


the  calling  of  both  the  First  and  Second 
Hague  Conferences.  It  now  has  a  mem- 
bership  of  some  3,000;  and  when  it  is. 
remembered  that  there  are  only  about 
15,000  legislators  who  sit  in  the  national 
parliaments  of  the  world,  it  is  seen  that 
already  one  in  every  five  is  committed 
to  the  peace  idea.  Should  the  Union 
^row  anywhere  near  so  fast  in  the  future 
as  it  has  grown  in  the  past,  it  will  not  be 
a  very  long  time  before  the  nations  can, 
if  they  desire,  actually  vote  peace  on  earth. 
Over  two  hundred  members  of  the  United 
States  Congress  are  now  represented  in 
the  Interparliamentary  Union,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Bartholdt  of  Missouri  is  the 
chairman  of  the  American  group. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  of  the 
North  comprises  representatives  of  the 
parliaments  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote 
good  feeling  and  common  action  between 
the  Scandinavian  peoples. 

The  Nobel  Committee  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Parliament  consists  of  five  parlia- 
mentarians under  the  presidency  of  J. 
Loevland,  who  determine  each  3^ear  who 
shall  have  the  $40,000  prize  left  by  the 
will  of  Alfred  Nobel  (the  inventor  of 
dynamite)  to  be  given  to  the  man  or 
woman  who  has  done  the  most  for  peace 
during  the  preceding  year.  The  prize 
has  been  awarded  thus  far  as  follows: 

1901,  H.  Dunant,  of  Switzerland,  and  F. 
Passy,  of  France 

1902,  E.  Ducommun,  of  Switzerland,  and 
A.  Gobat,  of  Switzerland 

1903,  W.  R.  Cremer,  of  England 

1904,  The  Institute  of  International  Law 

1905,  Bertha  von  Suttner,  of  Austria 

1906,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  the  United 
States 

1907,  L.  Renault,  of  France,  and  E.  T. 
Moneta,   of  Italy 

1908,  K.  P.  Arnoldson,  of  Sweden,  and  F. 
Bojer,   of  Denmark 

1909,  A.  Beernaert,  of  Belgium,  and 
d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  of  France 

1910,  The  Berne  Peace  Bureau 

SIX  HUNDRED  NON-OFFICIAL  SOCIETIES 

The  unofficial  peace  societies  through- 
out the  world  now  number  nearly  600. 
Many  of  them  are  very  active.     A  few 
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flourish    in    Japan,    China,    Australasia,  holds  periodical  conferences,  the  last  being 

Africa,    and    South    America,    but     most  in  London  in  the  summer  of  1910.     The 

are    found    in    Europe    and    the    United  Lord-Chief- Justice  of  England  is  honorary 

States.     There     are     about     175     peace  president,   and   most   of   the   officers   are 

societies   (including  branches)  in  France,  Englishmen. 

85   in   Germany,    70   in   England,    50   in  The   Jean   De   Bloch   Foundation  was 

Sweden,  and  35  in  Italy.     In  the  United  created  in  1902  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 

States  there  are  63  (as  nearly  as   I   can  with   a    capital   of   $25,000,    left   by   M. 

ascertain).  de  Bloch  for  propaganda  purposes.     The 

Let  us  take  up  those  in  Europe  first,  fund  is  administered  in  Berne,   Switzer- 

The   Berne   Bureau    (which  received   the  land,   by   the   Berne   Peace   Bureau.     At 

Xobel  Peace  Prize  last  year)  was  founded  Lucerne,   Switzerland,  is  to  be  seen  the 

in  1891  by  the  Third  International  Peace  famous   ''Museum   of   Peace   and  War," 

Congress,    at   Rome.     Its    chief   office   is  founded  also  in  1902  by  Jean  de  Bloch. 

at   12   Kanonenweg,   Berne,   Switzerland.  It  illustrates  the  results  of  armed  peace 

Henri  La   Fontaine,    of   Brussels,   is    its  and  the  consequences  which  would  result 

president,  and  Dr.  Albert  Gobat,  a  Nobel-  from  a  European  war. 

Prize   winner   in    1902,    is   its    secretary.  Of  all  the  European  national  and  local 

The  bureau  is  really  the   clearing-house  peace-societies  I  can  mention  but  a  few. 

of  the  principal  pacific  organizations  of  In  England  there  is  the  National  Peace 

the  world.     It  is  directed  by  a  commission  Council,     the     International    Arbitration 

of  thirty-five  members  from  all  nations,  and  Peace  Association,  the  International 

The    representatives    from     the     United  Arbitration  League,   and  The  Peace  So- 

States  are  Professor  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  ciety  (the  oldest  peace  society  in  Europe), 

of  New  York,  !Mrs.  Belva  A.  Lockwood,  of  In  Austria  exists  the  great  Osterreichische 

Washington,   and   ]Mr.    Edwin   D.    Mead  Friedensgesellschaft,  founded  in  1891    by 

aild    Dr.    Benjamin    F.    Trueblood,     of  Baroness   von    Suttner    (who   is    still   its 

Boston.  president).     In  France  I    shall    mention 

The  association  called  Conciliation  only  the  Delegation  Permanente  des 
Internationale,  with  headquarters  in  Paris,  Societes  Fran^aises  de  la  Paix,  of  which 
has  for  its  object  to  develop  national  the  venerable  Frederick  Passy  (the  father 
prosperity  by  means  of  international  of  the  modern  peace  movement)  is  honor- 
relations.  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Con-  ary  president.  In  Germany  the  Deutsche 
stant,  a  Nobel-Prize  winner  of  1909,  is  the  Friedensgesellschaft  is  perhaps  the  most 
founder  and  head  of  this  organization.  important   society. 

The  Institute  of  International  Law 
(founded  in  1873  by  the  celebrated  sixty-three  American  peace  societies 
American  jurisconsult,  Francis  Lieber.  It  is  m  the  United  States,  however, 
whom  Abraham  Lincohi  charged  with  that  the  peace  societies  are  most  in- 
formulating  a  code  of  ^^\rticles  of  War"  fluential,  active,  and  advanced.  In 
after  the  War  of  Secession)  is  the  most  Europe  the  peace  organizations  and  the 
important  body  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  ''pacifists"  (as  they  are  called)  are  often 
It  consists  of  60  memhres  effectifs  and  60  looked  down  upon  by  the  dominant 
membres  associes.  It  is  a  great  honor  to  classes.  Here  the  leading  men  in  every 
be  asked  to  join  this  society,  for  only  community  can  be  depended  on  to  give 
the  most  distinguished  international  law-  their  names,  time,  and  money  to  the 
yers  in  the  world  are  on  its  roll  of  cause.  Of  the  sixty-three  societies  in  the 
members.  United  States,  The  American  Peace  So- 

The  International  Law  Association  was  ciety    (with    headquarters    in  Boston)    is 

founded  in  Brussels  in  1873  for  the  same  the  oldest  and  best  known.     It  publishes 

purpose  as  the  Institute  of  International  The  Advocate  of  Peace,  the  ablest  edited 

Law.     Its  membership,  however,  includes  peace-organ  in  any  language.     It  employs 

philanthropists,  merchants,  and  pubhcists,  the     services     of     four     secretaries:  Dr. 

as   well    as    lawyers    and    statesmen.     It  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood  and  three  efficient 
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assistants.    The  American  Peace  Society  American  branch  of  the  society  founded 

is   now    actively    engaged    in    organizing  by  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant  of 

branches  and  auxiliaries,  and  has  already  Paris,  already  mentioned.     The  American 

fifteen  scattered  over  the  country.  branch   is  printing   an  invaluable  peace 

Another  peace  society  of  long  and  bibliography  every  month,  as  well  as 
honorable  standing  is  the  Universal  Peace  issuing  every  little  while  important  pam- 
Union  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  founded  phlets  on  international  conciliation.  These 
in  1866,  and  whose  president  is  Mr.  pamphlets  are  now  printed  in  editions 
Alfred  H.  Love.  In  addition  to  these  of  40,000  and  are  distributed  free  and 
old  and  honored  societies,  there  are  several  freely  to  libraries,  newspapers,  and  leaders 
independent  societies  working  along  similar  of  public  opinion  throughout  the  world, 
lines.  The  flourishing  New  York  Peace  There  are  three  national  organizations 
Society  is  the  best  known  and  most  in-  in  existence  to  further  special  phases  of 
fluential  of  these.  Its  president  is  Mr.  the  peace  movement:  The  Arbitration 
Andrew  Carnegie.  The  Pennsylvania  Ar-  and  Peace  League  of  New  York,  The 
bitration  and  Peace  Society  is  the  next  in  American  Society  for  the  Judicial  Settle- 
importance,  ment  of  International  Disputes,  of  Balti- 

Perhaps  no  organization,  however,  has  more,  and  The  World  Federation  League, 
done  more  to  crystallize  the  peace  senti-  of  New  York.  The  first  works  for  ''ade- 
ment  of  the  country  than  the  annual  quate  armament  and  effective  arbitration," 
Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Ar-  and  its  president  is  ex-Senator  James  B. 
bitration.  For  the  last  sixteen  years  Mr.  McCreary.  The  second  has  for  its  avowed 
Albert  K.  Smiley  has  been  accustomed  object  the  creation  of  sentiment  for  the 
to  assemble  every  May,  as  his  personal  hastening  of  the  establishment  of  the 
guests,  some  three  hundred  distinguished  Judicial  Arbitration  Court,  created  but 
leaders  of  American  thought  and  action  not  completed  at  the  Second  Hague 
on  his  beautiful  mountain- top ;  and  there,  Conference.  Its  president  is  Mr.  John 
during  a  three-days'  intimacy  as  close  Hays  Hammond,  of  New  York,  and  its 
and  secluded  as  on  shipboard,  a  peace  secretary  is  Theodore  Marburg,  of  Balti- 
sentiment  has  been  engendered  whose  more.  The  third,  as  its  name  implies, 
influence  has  radiated  to  all  parts  of  the  was  formed  for  the  hastening  of  a 
land.  Almost  all  that  is  best  in  the  peace  League  of  Peace,  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
thought  of  the  last  decade  has  started  at  ultimate  federation  of  the  world.  It  was 
Mohonk,  and  if  the  Conferences  had  done  this  League  that  drafted  and  had  intro- 
no  more  than  to  inspire  the  founding  of  duced  the  Bill  that  finally  (through  the 
The  New  York  Peace  Society,  The  Inter-  efforts  of  Representatives  Foster,  Bar- 
collegiate  Peace  Society,  The  American  tholdt,  and  Bennet)  resulted  in  the  creation 
Society  of  International  Law,  and  the  of  ^^The  United  States  Peace  Commis- 
association  of  secretaries  of  American  peace  sion."  The  League,  though  national  in 
societies,  they  would  have  more  than  scope,  is  now  a  committee  of  the  New 
justified  their  existence.  York  Peace  Society. 

The  American  Society  of  International 
Law  was  founded  in  1905,  and  is  already 

one  of  the  most  potent  peace-organizations  The  year  1910  will  forever  be  notable 

in  the  world.     It  pubUshes   a  scholarly  in  peace  annals  for  the  establishment  of 

quarterly.     The     American     Journal     of  the    World    Peace    Foundation    by    Mr. 

International    Law,    which    is    invaluable  Edwin  Ginn,  the  eminent  Boston  publisher 

to   all   peace   workers.  and  philanthropist,  and  of  the  Carnegie 

Perhaps  no  organization  has  done  better  Peace   Fund   by   Mr.   Andrew   Carnegie, 

work    recently    among    the    leaders    of  Mr.  Ginn  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first 

American  public  opinion  than  the  Ameri-  citizen  of  the  world  to  give  $1,000,000  to 

can  branch  of  the  Society  of  International  peace.     Before    his    donation    no    society 

Conciliation,    of   which   President   Butler  in  existence  had  a  budget  of  $50,000  a 

of   Columbia  is   the   head.     This   is   the  year. 
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Mr.  Carnegie's  $10,000,000  gift  is  the 
noblest  and  crowning  benefaction  of  his 
career.  As  a  measure  of  practical  idealism 
it  surpasses  all  his  vast  donations  of 
previous  years,  and  as  a  far-visioned  act 
of  world-statesmanship  it  will  have  a 
profound  effect  that  will  reach  to 
the  remotest  ends  of  the  earth.  As 
long  as  capital  bears  interest,  this  fund 
will  yield  its  $500,000  a  year,  and  when 
war  ceases,  as  war  inevitably  must  when 
the  nations  learn  the  better  way,  it  w^ill  be 
used  to  abolish  the  next  greatest  ''scourge 
of  mankind."  The  board  of  twenty-seven 
trustees,  in  whose  safe-keeping  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  placed  this  vast  sum  of 
money,  are  all  very  distinguished  men. 
They  can  be  depended  on  not  to  act 
hastily  or  foolishly.  No  men  in  the 
United  States  have  had  greater  experience 
in  the  peace  movement  than  Messrs. 
Albert  K.  Smiley  and  John  W.  Foster, 
while  no  American  knows  the  First  Hague 
Conference  better  than  Mr.  Andrew  D. 
White,  or  the  Second  Hague  Conference 
better  than  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate  or 
Prof.  James  Brown  Scott.  These,  to- 
gether with  Senator  Root  (the  president 
of  the  board),  President  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  ex-President  Eliot,  and  Congress- 
man Slayden,  can  be  depended  upon  to 
make  the  Foundation  achieve  results 
commensurate  with  its  resources.  These 
trustees  and  their  associates  will  have  it 
in  their  power  to  shape  the  whole  peace 
movement  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the 
world.  Surely  no  greater  opportunity 
for  public  service  has  ever  before  been 
given    to    twenty- seven    men. 

In  addition  to  the  peace  societies  of 
the  world,  there  is  an  International 
Peace  Congress  that  meets  every  year. 
Last  year  it  held  its  eighteenth  session 
in  Christiania,  Norway,  and  this  coming 
summer  it  goes  to  Rome.  England 
France,  Austria,  and  Italy  have  now  their 
annual  national  peace  congresses,  and  the 
United  States  holds  such  congresses 
frequently.  This  year's  Congress  will  be 
held  next  May  in  Baltimore. 

THE  WORLD  GETTING  ACQUAINTED 

Besides  the  peace  societies  and  con- 
gresses,   there    are    many    other    special 


organizations  which  aim  to  bring  about 
more  friendly  relations  between  in- 
dividual countries  by  means  of  hospi- 
tality, lectures,  promotion  of  trade, 
etc. 

The  exchange  of  visits  between  repre-J" 
sentative  groups  of  citizens  and  dis- 
tinguished men  of  two  nations  is  an  already 
firmly  established  method  of  promoting 
international  friendship  and  peace.  Al- 
ready groups  of  mayors,  editors,  and 
clergymen  have  exchanged  visits  between 
England  and  Germany.  Delegations  from 
the  British  and  French  Parliaments  have 
entertained  each  other.  In  the  summer 
of  1908  a  large  delegation  from  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce  of  the  Pacific  Slope 
were  invited  to  Japan;  and  the  following 
summer  a  body  of  distinguished  Japanese 
financiers  (headed  by  Baron  Shibusawa) 
returned  the  visit,  traveling  all  over  the 
United  States.  The  baseball  nines  of 
the  Universities  of  Wisconsin  and  Chi- 
cago have  already  gone  to  Japan  to 
play  the  leading  Japanese  universities, 
while  a  Japanese  college  nine  is  ex- 
pected to  play  a  series  of  games  in 
the  spring  of  191 2,  with  twenty  American 
universities.  Only  last  September  a  party 
of  thirty-five  American  and  Canadian 
journalists  made  a  three-weeks'  trip 
through  Mexico  to  attend  the  centennial 
celebration  of  Mexican  independence, 
as  guests  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. 

The  movement  for  the  exchange  of 
lecturers,  professors,  and  students  has 
gone  even  farther  yet.  Harvard  sends  a 
lecturer  to  France  every  year,  and  Colum- 
bia sends  one  to  Berlin,  while  both  uni- 
versities entertain  a  foreign  lecturer  in 
exchange.  President  Butler,  President 
MacCracken,  and  Professor  S.  T.  Button 
have  lectured  in  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, and  the  American-Scandinavian 
Society  has  arranged  for  scholarships  for 
Scandinavian  students  in  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  at  Pittsburg.  Presi- 
dent King,  of  Oberlin,  has  lectured  in 
Japan,  and  there  is  to  be  an  interchange  of 
professors  between  the  newdy  formed 
University  of  Mexico  and  the  University 
of  Cahfornia.  The  Pan-American  Con- 
ference   at    Buenos    Ayres    last    summer 
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A  PROPHECY  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  MAN 

A  plenary  session  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference 


THE  HAGUE  COURT  SETTLING  THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  FISHERIES  CASE 
The  American  counsel  on  the  left;  the  British  counsel  on  the  right;  the  Judges  in  the  rear 
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TPIE  CARXEGIE  GIFT  TO  THE  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  PEACE  COURT,  CARTAGO,  COSTA  RICA 
It  was  wrecked  by  the  earthquake  but  will  be  rebuilt  by  its  donor 


recommended  m.ethods  by  which  all  the 
universities  of  the  New  World  can  facili- 
tate the  exchange  of  professors  and 
students.  Now  comes  the  announcement 
that  the  University  of  Oxford  will  estab- 


lish an  American  lectureship  on  American 
institutions. 

In  addition  to  all  these  avowedly  peace 
societies,  there  are  many  other  inter- 
national     associations      not      organized 


THE  HALL  OF  THE  KNIGHTS'  — SEVEN  CENTURIES  OLD 
Showing  the  delegates  arriving  for  the  opening  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  in  1907 
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THE  NOBEL  INSTITUTE  AT  CHRISTIANIA,  NORWAY 

Which  annually  awards  a  prize  of  $40,000  for  distinguished  service 
in  the  cause  of  peace 

primarily  for  peace,  but  which  neverthe- 
less bid  fair  to  have  a  profound  effect 
on  the  movement.  It  is  probably  no 
exaggeration  to  state  that  at  the  present 
time  nearly  every  intellectual,  moral,  and 
material  interest  in  the  civilized  world 
is  organized  on  an  international  scale. 
At  present  there  is  at  Brussels  a  Central 


THE  PAN-AMERICAN  BUILDING  AT  WASHINGTON 

To  which  Mr.  Carnegie  contributed  $750,000  —  three-fourths  of 
its  entire  cost 

Office  of  International  Institutions  which 
issues  an  annual,  giving  information  about 
the  200  or  more  international  unions, 
bureaus,  organizations,  and  congresses 
doing  their  work  across  national  bound- 
aries. This  central  ofltice  shows  that 
while  there  were  from  1840  to  i860  only 
twenty-eight     International     Congresses, 


THE  $1,500,000  PEACE  PALACE  AT  THE  HAGUE 
As  it  will  look  when  completed.    This  is  one  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  earlier  efforts  to  hasten  the  abolition  of  war 


MR.  JAMES  BROWX  SCOTT 

Delegate  and  historian  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  and  now 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Peace  Fund 


SENATOR  ELIHU  ROOT 
One  of  the  greatest  of  international  lawyers,  who   is   the   first 
president  of   the  board  of   trustees  of    the  Carnegie  Peace  Fund 
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ELIHU  BURRITT,      THE  LEARNED  BLACKSMITH'  "THE    HARRIET    BEECHER    STOWE    OF     THE    PEACE 

OF  NEW  ENGLAND  MO\'EMEXT  " 

The    greatest    American    peace  advocate  of  the  middle  of  the  Baroness   Bertha   von   Suttner.   whose    novel,   "  Lay  Down  Your 
nineteenth  centurj'.  who  labored  for  an  International  Tribunal  Arms,"  won  the  Xobel  Peace  Prize  in  1905 
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since  then  there  have  been  about  2,000, 
with  an  average  now  of  about  150  a 
year. 

As  Professor  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  well 
said: 

We  are  witnessing  the  practical  develop- 
ment of  the  cosmopolitan  organization  of 
the   various  cultural    and    natural    interests 


Photograph  by  Campbell  Studio 

THE  LATE  FREDERICK  W.  HOLLS 

Whose  great  influence  at  the  First  Hague  Conference  had  much  to 

do  with  the  creation  of  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice 

of  the  world.  .  ,  .  It  is  plain  that  our 
civilization  transcends  the  national  bound- 
aries, and  that  the  citizen  is  entitled  to  many 
advantages  which  are  a  part  of  the  general 
civilization  of  the  world.  .  .  .  We  may 
also  note  that  through  the  effective  organiza- 
tion of  all  these  international  interests  there 
will  be  created  a  large  number  of  bonds  be- 
tween the  nations  which  will  make  war  more 
and  more  difficult.  To  tear  up  all  these 
ties,  to  interrupt  all  these  normal  activities, 
will  seem,  as  they  go  on  increasing,  in  number 
and  power,  an  unnatural  and  intolerable 
proceeding. 


Copyriijhted  by  Pach  Bros. 

GENERAL  HORACE  PORTER 

The  author  of  the  proposition  (which  bears  his  name)  that  passed 
the  Second  Hague  Conference,  and  constitutes  the  first  step  toward 
obligatory  arbitration 


DAVID  LOW  DODGE 

Who  founded,  m  New  York  City  in  1815,  the  first  peace  society  in 
the  world 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  ]\IR.  CARNEGIE'S  HOME 


Photographs  by  Brown  Bros.,  N.  V. 

A  NEW  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  MR.  ANDREW  CARNEGIE 
"  The  donor  of  the  first  Dreadnought  in  the  Navy  of  Peace  " 
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Thus,  many  forces  —  direct  and 
direct,  official,  semi-official,  and  unofficial 
—  are  working  through  the  world  to  hasten 
the  day  when,  as  Victor  Hugo  prophesied, 
''the  only  battlefield  will  be  the  market 
opening  to  commerce  and  the  mind 
opening  to  new  ideas."  The  future,  in- 
deed, is  bright  with  promise,  for  all  things 
work  together  for  peace. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  it  seems 
the  destiny  of  the  United  States  to  lead 
in    the    peace    movement.     The    United 
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I'liotograph  by  Brown  Bros. 

HON,  JOSEPH  H.  CHOATE 

Cb^irman  of    the    American   delegation    to    the  Second  Hague 
Conference 

States  is  the  world  in  miniature.  It  is 
a  demonstration  that  all  peoples  of  the 
earth  can  live  in  peace  under  one  form  of 
government,  and  its  chief  value  to  civih- 
zation  is  a  demonstration  of  what  this 
form  of  government  is.  We  have  settled 
more  disputes  by  arbitration  than  any 
other  nation.  No  tw^o  men  in  all  history 
have  done  more  to  spread  the  gospel  of 
peace  than  the  great  Pennsylvanians, 
WiUiam  Penn  and  Benjamin  FrankHn. 
David  Low  Dodge,  of  New  York,  in  18 15 
founded   the   first    peace    society   of   the 


HOx\.  RICHARD  BARTHOLDT 
Member  of   Congress  from  Missouri,  whose  "Resolution  of  St. 
Louis"  at  the  Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  in  1904 
suggested  the  calling  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference 


Photograph  by  Steckel 

MR.  ALBERT  K.  SMILEY 
The  genial  host  of  the  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference 
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world.  The  old  Connecticut  blacksmith- 
philanthropist,  Elihu  Burritt,  and  half 
a  dozen  others  from  ^Massachusetts  and 
New  York,  went  up  and  down  this  country 
three  generations  ago  (and  even  went  to 
Europe),  organizing  peace  societies  and 
prophesying  that  some  day  we  should  have 
an  international  tribunal —  ''the  highest 
court  of  appeals  this  side  the  bar  of  Eter- 
nal Justice." 

In  1900  the  United  States  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
President  to  negotiate  arbitration  treaties 


Bo  wen)  sent  the  second  case  to  The 
Hague,  which  brought  all  the  great  nations 
of  the  world  before  its  bar,  and  established 
it  in   the   estimation   of   civilization. 

That  America  has  the  leadership  in 
the  world's  peace  movement  I  have 
shown  by  reference  to  the  achievements 
of  such  distinguished  Americans  as  James 
B.  McCreary,  Elihu  Root,  Andrew  D. 
White,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  James  Brown 
Scott,  Philander  Knox,  David  J.  Foster, 
Richard  Bartholdt,  Edwin  Ginn,  Andrew 
Carnegie,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Wil- 
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with  any  sister  nation  similarly  disposed. 
This  was  the  lirst  time  in  history  that  a 
national  parhament  put  itself  on  record 
in  favor  of  universal  arbitration,  and  long 
before  a  single  arbitration-treaty  was  in 
existence. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Holls,  as  has  been 
said,  had  more  to  do  with  the  establish- 
ment of  The  Hague  Court  than  any  other 
man.  The  United  States  and  Mexico 
took  the  first  case  to  that  Court  that  ever 
came  before  it.  The  United  States  Min- 
ister   at    Venezuela     (Mr.     Herbert    W. 


Ham  H.  Taft.  What  we  now  aim  for  is 
the  political  organization  of  the  world.  Is 
it  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  man  who 
happens  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1915 — when  the  Third  Hague 
Conference  assembles  —  can  do  peace- 
ably and  on  a  world-scale  what  George 
Washington  did  only  after  a  war  and  on 
a  continental  scale?  Greater  things  than 
this  have  happened  in  history. 

Let  us  add  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence a  Declaration  of  Interde- 
pendence. 


A  MUSEUM    OF    LIVING   TREES 

THE  ARNOLD   ARBORETUM,  OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,     WHICH    IS    GATHERING    EVERY 
TREE  AND  SHRUB  IN  THE  WORLD  THAT  WILL  GROW  IN  THE  LATITUDE  OF  BOSTON 
—  THE  DARING  WORK  OF  ITS  EXPLORERS  IN  WESTERN  CHINA  AND  TIBET 


BY 


F.  LAURISTON  BULLARD 


THERE  is  just  one  variety  of 
rubber-producing  tree  in  the 
world  that  will  thrive  outside 
the  tropics.  That  tree  is  now  growing 
on  the  southern  slope  of  a  hill  in  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  in  a  residence  district 
within  three  miles  of  the  gilded  dome  of 
the  Massachusetts  state-house.  When  the 
Arboretum's  explorer  and  collector,  Mr. 
E.  H.  Wilson,  went  back  to  the  gates  of 
Tibet  a  year  ago,  an  English  nobleman 
offered  any  sum  required  for  a  quantity 
of  the  seeds  of  this  remarkable  tree.     And 


no  wonder.  For  there  is  no  other  rubber- 
producing  tree  in  the  world  that  may  be 
called  hardy;  no  other  so  suggestive  of  im- 
portant commercial  possibilities.  It  has 
its  home  in  the  western  part  of  China, where 
the  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  New 
England  and  various  other  portions  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  stood  three 
Massachusetts  winters  without  the  slight- 
est injury. 

A  few  years  ago.  Professor  Charles 
Sprague  Sargent,  the  director  of  the  tree- 
museum  of  Harvard  University,  happened 
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FAR-AWAY    FIELDS    OF    WHITE    OPIUM    POPPY 

Cultivated  by  Chinese  on  the  banks  of  the  Yangtse  River 


Photograph  by  Notnian,  Boston 

PROFESSOR  CHARLES  SPRAGUE  SARGENT,  DIRECTOR   OF    THE    ARNOLD    ARBORETUM    OF 

R\RVARD   UNIVERSITY 

Who  has  "  the  very  rare  combination  of  great  scientific  attainments,  keen  perception  of  landscape  beauty,  and 
the  business  faculty,  which  alone  could  make  possible  this  unique  museum  of  living  trees  and  shrubs  " 


MR.  E.  H.  WILSON,  THE  ARBORETUM'S  EXPLORER 
With  a  day's  game  bag  —  52  pheasants  shot  at  Chang- Yang-Hsien 


THE  EXPLORER'S  CARAVAN  AND  GEAR 

In  the   hinterland  of  China,  where  wheeled  vehicles  are  unknown 
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to  see  in  some  book  the  statement  that 
there  is  in  China  a  mountain,  called  the 
Mountain  of  the  Moutan,  covered  with 
a  certain  much-desired  wild  peony.  An 
Arboretum  explorer,  Mr.  WilHam  Purdom, 
was  told  to  find  that  mountain.  He 
found  it.  No  American  or  European  had 
ever  before  seen  that  peony  growing  wild. 


its  constitution  has  become  much 
weakened.  Gardeners  refer  to  it  as 
''miffy,"  difficult  to  grow  with  success. 
Therefore  Professor  Sargent  commissioned 
an  explorer  to  bring  the  seeds  of  this 
wild  plant  to  America  for  the  rejuvenation 
of  the  cultivated  varieties.  The  Chinese 
every    year    raise    and    sell    millions    of 


THE  FIRST  OF  THE  ARNOLD  ARBORETUM  EXPEDITIONS  TO  CHINA 
In  charge  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  aboard  the  Harvard 


It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flowering 
plants  in  the  world.  The  cultivated 
variety  is  the  most  popular  of  the  Chinese 
cultivated  plants.  Indeed,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  it  has  been  grown  by  the 
Chinese  for  two  thousand  years.  Europeans 
came  to  know  it  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago,  but  after  these  years  of  cultivation 


peonies  —  little  plants  of  one  flower  — 
but  they  have  not  reenforced  the  culti- 
vated variety  with  the  wild.  That  was 
left  for  the  tree-garden  of  America  to  do. 
The  prospects  for  the  success  of  the 
undertaking  are  excellent. 

The  tree  from  which  came  the  material 
for    the    building    of    Solomon's    Temple 
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was  said  for  many  years  to  be  not  hardy 
in  the  Northern  States.  It  had  been 
brought  to  western  Europe  from  Syria, 
and  for  two  hundred  years  it  had  flour- 
ished in  England.  But  all  attempts  to 
grow  this  fine  tree  in  New  England  had 
failed.  However,  on  the  mountains  of 
CiUcia,  in  Asia  Minor  —  a  region  much 
colder  than  the  Lebanon  of  Syria  —  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon  also  thrives.  Recalling 
this  fact,  the  Arboretum  engaged  a  man 
in  Smyrna   to  make  a  journey  to  these 


COOLIES  WITH  BRICK  TEA  FOR  TIBET 
One  man's  load  is  317  pounds;  the  other's  is  298  pounds 

mountains  for  the  seeds  of  this  tree.  The 
resulting  seedlings  are  now  ten  feet  high 
in  the  tree-museum,  where  they  have 
survived  the  rigors  of  six  winters  and  seem 
perfectly  hardy.  If  these  cedars  of  Leb- 
anon continue  to  prosper,  they  alone  will 
be  worth  all  the  labor  and  money  which 
the  Arboretum  has  cost  in  the  quarter- 
century  of  its  existence. 

The  Arboretum's  explorer,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson,  goes  frequently  into  the  hinter- 
land of  China,  among  the  high  mountain- 
ranges  separated  by  narrow  valleys,  each 
of  which  displays  plants  that  are  pecuhar 


"THE  GATE  TO  TIBET" 
Just  outside  Tachien-lu 


to  itself  —  the  richest  field  that  exists 
of  trees  and  shrubs  likely  to  be  hardy 
in  the  northern  United  States.       In  that 


THE  TOWN  OF  TACHIEN-LU 

In   this  village,    at    the    foot  of  the  great    mountains,  the 
collector  spent  many  months 
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THE  ONE  HARDY  RUBBER-TREE 
IX  THE  WORLD 
Is  now  thriving  in  the  Arboretum 


THE  LACQUER  OR  VARXISH-TREE 
FROM  CEXTR.\L  CHIXA 

Now  growing  near  Boston 


THE  TREE  FOR  THE  CULTURE  OF 
WHITE  WAX 

With  a  basket  of  the  wax  beneath 


country  there  are  enormous  areas  covered 
with  primeval  forests  ^vhich  the  white 
man's  foot  has  never  trod.  Lofty  peaks, 
whose  white  summits  still  challenge  the 
daring  of  the  pioneer  climber,  abound 
in  those  regions,  as  \vell  as  savage  gorges 
in  which  nature  has  written  in  indelible 
characters  the  story  of  the  youth  of  the 
globe.     Through    gloomy    chasms    there 


rush  tlie  great  rivers  which  carry  to  the 
Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans  the  snows  that 
melt  on  the  roof  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Wilson  had  been  in  China  before 
he  began  to  travel  for  the  Arboretum. 
He  was  there  during  the  Boxer  rebelhon, 
and,  having  understood  and  kept  faith 
with  the  natives  who  worked  for  him, 
he   had   no   difficulty,  even  during  those 


THE  WOOD-OIL  TREE  A  CHINESE  SASSAFRAS  A  CHINESE  DOGWOOD 

The  oil  is  probablj'  the  best  known  and  is  Mr.  Wilson's  discovery  of  this  tree  was  of  This  flowering  tree,  discovered  in  western 

one  of  the  important  products  of  China.    The  great  interest  because  it  had  been  known  China,  now  bears  the  explorer's  name,  and  is 

tree  will  be  hardy  in  the  United  States  only  in  one  species  in  North  America  growing  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum 
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A  YANGTZE  PISTACHIO  THE  CHINESE   HORSE-CHESTNUT 

A  Chinese  variety  8o  feet  high,  on  which  Previous  to  Mr.  Wilson's  discovery  of 

the  edible  pistachio  may  be  grafted  in  this  this    tree  it    was    entirely    unknown    in      but  the  Chinese  species  will  be  introduced 

country  Europe  and  America  through  the  Arboretum 


THE  YELLOW-WOOD  TREE 
It  exists  in  a  single  species  in  America, 


troublesome  times.  When  he  reached 
Ichang,  i,ooo  miles  up  the  Yangtze 
River,  on  the  first  of  his  expeditions  for 
the  Harvard  institution,  and  purchased 
and  fitted  up  his  Chinese  boat,  he  found 
all  the  men  who  had  been  with  him  on 
earlier  trips  ready  to  join  him  again. 
They  made  two  trips,  one  of  eighteen 
days  and  the  other  of  six  weeks,  over  and 


beyond  the  watershed  between  the 
Yangtze  and  the  Han  Rivers,  as  the 
preliminary  trial  journeys  for  the  plunge 
into  the  far  inland  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
Ichang  is  at  the  entrance  to  the  gorges 
of  the  upper  Yangtze.  The  junks  are 
hauled  through  them  by  small  armies  of 
trackers,  and  the  smooth  grooves  —  worn 
deep  into  the  jagged  summits  of  numberless 


THE  CHINESE  ARBOR-VIT^ 
This  species  of    Thuye,   introduced   by 
explorer  Wilson,  is  a  beautiful  addition  to 
American  shrubbery 


THE  FUNEREAL  CYPRESS 

This,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  conifers, 
is  found  near  Chinese  graves;  it  will  grow 
well  in  the  Southern  States 


CHINESE  FIR-TREES 

These  great  trees  (120  feet  high  and  18 
feet  girth)  grow  at  an  altitude  of  10,000 
feet  in  west  China 
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MR.  E.  H  WILSOX,  BOTAXIC.\L  EXPLORER  FOR  THE 
ARXOLD  ARBORETUM 

A  recent  cablegram  announces  his  recovery  from  serious  injuries 
sustained  in  an  avalanche 


crags  by  the  ropes  pulled  by  scores  of 
generations  of  the  trackers  of  the  past  — 
suggest  how  human  muscle  for  centuries 
has  matched  itself  against  the  terrific 
forces  of  nature.  Sometimes  a  junk  will 
make  but  tw^o  hundred  yards  in  a  half-day. 

Up  the  river  went  the  party  of  tree- 
hunters,  covering  8oo  miles  in  record 
time.  They  were  often  plunging  through 
wdld  rapids  and  dangerous  currents. 
Frequently  they  had  to  bail  their  boat, 
and  occasionally  the  bottom  had  to  be 
patched  where  jagged  rocks  had  poked 
their  serrated  edges  through  it. 

Their  boat  was  coated  over  with  that 
universal  substitute  for  paint  in  China, 
wood-oil.  The  wood-oil  tree  is  now  grow- 
ing in  the  Arboretum  and  presents  most 
interesting  commercial  possibilities.  It 
will  be  hardy  in  the  middle  Southern 
States,  and  perhaps  in  New  England. 
The  oil  derived  from  this  tree  is  one  of 


the  most  important  commercial  products 
of  China,  and  has  been  imported  into 
the  United  States  and  into  Europe  in 
large  and  increasing  quantities  during 
the  last  ten  years.  For  some  time  it 
was  brought  to  London  by  certain  English 
firms  who  surrounded  with  mystery  the 
source  of  their  supply.  Excellent  author- 
ities insist  that  it  is  the  best  oil  known, 
far  superior  to  linseed  oil.  The  junks 
of  the  great  Chinese  rivers  are  covered 
wdth  it,  and  they  ghsten  like  mirrors  in  the 
sun;  the  oil  makes  them  impermeable  to 
water  and  resistant   to   swift  currents. 

The  Chinese  extract  the  oil  from  the 
seeds  by  rude  wooden  presses  with  wedges. 
The  tree  is  cultivated  extensively  and 
yields  a  green  fruit  about  the  size  of  an 
apple.  The  oil  for  which  it  is  most  prized 
is  used  also,  by  the  Chinese  and  by  the 
Japanese,  in  lacquer-work  and  for  many 
other  purposes.  (The  Arboretum  has  made 
the  fortune  of  many  gardeners,  and  even 
merchants  may  find  it  worth  while  to 
turn  their  attention  to  it.) 


MR.  JACKSOX  DAWSOX,  THE  ARBORETUM  GARDEXER 
With  a  pine  forest  in  each  hand 
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Kiating,  in  western  China,  next  bec!a.me  forest  under  an  impervious  slielter  of  spruce 

the  headquarters  of  the  collectors,  whence  boughs. 

a  trip  of  nearly  four  months  was  made  rr,       i-                  ,          . 

through    a    region    never    before    visited  ^  ^><^    ^"'^.'^sts    and    ravmes    of    Mount 

upon  such  an  errand  as  theirs.  0"»i'  teeinmg  with  mystery  and  marvel, 

As  curious  and  ingenious  an  industry  ^f"^®    visited;  and    the    famous    Mount 

as   the   world   knows   came   under   their  Wa-wu,   never   ascended   by  a  foreigner 

observation  at  Kiating.     This  is  the  white-  °!*f «'  "^^^  chmbed.    The  region  abounds 

wax    enterprise.     The    Chinese    get    the  *3*^*}  legends,  tales  that  carry  the  story 

wax  by  allowing  an  insect  to  puncture  of  these  mountams  far  back  into  the  dim 

the  young  branches  of  an  ash  tree.     These  °i'^'?  ^h"'^  /'^e  threads  of  history  are 

insects   are   bred   with   care   in   districts  tangled  together  with  the  knots  of  myth, 

remote  from  those  in  which  the  wax  is  J^^*^    o"*^'^'^    Tachien-lu     where    the 

produced  and  on  trees  which  are  planted  pp lorer  was  now  making  his  headquarters, 

for  the  purpose.    During  the  month  of  '^  '^^  sto."-'^  ^ndge  which  is  called     the 

April  the  cocoons  are  carried   by    trains  f.^^f  ^o  Tibet.        Tachien-lu  is  a  narrow 

of  porters,  who  travel    only  at  night   so  ^i"!^  ^ity  which  had  to  conform  its  snape 

that  the  heat  of  the  sun  may  not  cause  *«  ^h^  contour  of  the   mountains   which 

premature    hatching.       Formerly     there  ^hut  it  in._    There  is  hardly  a  foot  of  level 

were  as  many  as  10,000  porters  engaged  §^""4  ^'H''  ^^l  '^^"'-     ^^  '*^,*^^  ^reat 

in  this  carrvine  dutv  emporium  of  trade  between  China  and 

When  the  porters  deliver  their  loads,  the  J'^""^  ^'j"'^  ^^"^  Chinese  exchange  tea 
cocoons  are  placed  on  the  young  shoots  f^"^  ,  ™»slc  and  gold-dust.  Many  red- 
of  ash  trees  planted  along  the  borders  ^^o^ked  lamas  are  to  be  seen  about  the 
of  canals  and  irrigating  ditches  and  kept  "ty,  most  of  whom  live  in  large  lamasaries 
down  by  careful  cutting  to  a  height  of  outside  the  walls.  9n  the  flat  roofs  of 
six  or  seven  feet.  At  the  end  of  a  few  t^e  houses  flutter  innumerable  prayer- 
days  the  insects  begin  to  appear  and  to  ^^gs,  giving  to  the  winds  the  universal 
spread  over  the  branches,  which  are  Tibetan  hymn  of  praise, 
covered  gradually  with  a  white,  waxy  This  is  the  city  of  the  tea-coolies  the 
substance.  Toward  the  end  of  August  Po^ers  who  plod  through  their  three- 
the  encrusted  branches  are  cut  off  and  ^T'^ejc  journeys  with  piles  of  brick  tea  on 
boiled  in  water,  and  the  wax  rises  to  the  their  backs.  An  unburdened  traveler 
surface.  It  is  then  melted,  poured  into  ""^kes  their  twenty-one-day_  tramp  m 
deep  pans,  and  allowed  to  harden,  when  one-third  the  time  The  tea  is  piled  on  a 
it  is  ready  for  shipment.  It  is  used  to  ^ooden  framework  curving  forward  over 
cover  candies,  to  coat  pills,  and  to  give  the  heads  of  the  porters,  the  number  of 
a  glossy  surface  to  paper  and  many  other  packages  or  bricks  m  a  load  varying 
articles  according  to  the  quality  of  the  tea.    Along 

From  Kiating  the  explorers  descended  the   roads   in   the   neighborhood   of   this 

the    Min    Valley    and    crossed   into  the  frontier  city  there  are  hundreds  of  coohes 

territory    of    a    semi-independent    tribe,  to_  be   seen   almost   every   day.     And   in 

whose    chief    proved    very    amiable    and  spite    of    their    toil    their    legs    show    no 

whose  country  was  unknown  botanically.  remarkable  development. 

Next  came  a  journey  of  several  weeks  to  I^   this  Tibetan  borderland,   where  a 

Tachien-lu.     Of   this  journey   the  leader  letter    required    twelve    weeks    to    reach 

gj^Yg.  him,  the  collector  remained  many  months. 

At  times  he  crossed  the  line  and  penetrated 

A  more  difficult  trip  it  is  hard  to  imagine.  ^  jj^^ig           ^^^^  u^^^  Forbidden  Land." 

We  crossed  through  passes  of  lo^oo,  14,650,  j^  ^^^  ^^  Tachien-lu  that  the  news  of  the 

and   15,200   feet   respectively.     Ine   scenery  i     ^i      r  ^i      t-                t-v                            ^ 

is  wild  and  entrancing.     Here  and  there  we  death  of  the  Empress  Dowager  came  to 

had  to  hew  a  path.     How  we  managed  to  him,  and  many  an  ugly  rumor  with  it. 

wade  certain  wild  torrents  will  always  be  a  Strict  mourning  was  proclaimed.     White 

mystery.    One   night   we   slept   out   in   the  lanterns  and  scrolls  were  displayed  in  all 
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the  streets.  What  the  future  might  bring 
no  one  could  guess. 

On  the  second  expedition  a  very  serious 
accident  happened  to  Mr.  Wilson.  In 
searching  for  certain  conifers  not  far  from 
the  frontier  of  Tibet  —  on  his  fourth  trip 
to  China  and  the  second  of  his  Arboretum 
expeditions  —  he  was  caught  in  a  landslide 
while  descending  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Min  Valley.  One  leg  was  badly  broken; 
both  bones  were  fractured  about  a  foot 
above  the  ankle;  and  he  was  otherwise 
injured. 

Crude  splints  were  improvised  and  he 
was  carried  to  Chengtu,  spending  two 
nights  at  Chinese  inns  on  the  way.  A 
medical  missionary  set  the  bones;  as 
more  than  sixty  hours  had  elapsed  since 
the  accident,  the  leg  had  swollen  greatly 
and  the  operation  kept  the  patient  under 
chloroform  more  than  an  hour.  Blood 
poisoning  had  set  in  and  for  four  weeks 
the  leg  was  out  of  splints.  Amputation 
was  narrowly  missed.  It  was  only  after 
four  months  that  the  collector  w^as  able 
to  cable  the  director  of  the  Arboretum 
that  he  was  almost  recovered.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  expedition  was  not  jeopardized 
by  this  calamity,  however. 

Of  a  region  nearer  the  sea,  in  which  he 
also  journeyed,  the  Arboretum's  explorer 
wrote: 

It  is  a  perfect  terra  incognita.  It  is  simply 
a  sea  of  mountains  —  white,  razor-backed 
ridges  and  fantastic  peaks  separated  by 
narrow  valleys  down  which  torrents  dash. 
It  is  true  that  one  might  talk  to  another 
across  these  valleys,  but  were  one  to  \'isit 
the  other  he  would  have  to  make  a  day's 
journey.  All  the  time  we  have  been  above 
5,000  feet,  and  our  highest  point  was  11,000 
feet  above  sea-level.  Practically  there  is 
no  level  ground  here.  One  day  for  an  hour 
we  had  a  clear  \'iew  to  the  east,  north,  and 
south  over  a  radius  of  twenty  miles,  and  not 
twenty  square  feet  of  level  country  was 
visible. 

This  country  has  never  been  explored  and 
the  maps  are  all  wrong.  Save  Henry  (my 
companion)  and  myself,  no  foreigners  have 
ever  set  foot  there.  It  is  a  poverty-stricken 
country  of  ruined  hamlets  and  deserted  homes. 
The  potato-disease  came  and  the  people 
had  to  migrate.  Immemorial  graves  tell 
of    their    former    habitation.     For    days    to- 


gether we  saw  no  living  soul.  Formerly 
richly  forested,  there  are  now  only  patches 
of  timber.  The  advent  of  the  Irish  potato 
is  responsible  for  these  conditions.  The 
people  discovered  that  this  crop  could  be 
cultivated  at  higher  altitudes  than  maize, 
and  they  cleared  the  country  by  fire  to  make 
room  for  it. 

No  expert  can  estimate  the  ultimate 
profits  to  the  United  States  and  Europe 
which  may  be  expected  to  accrue  from 
this  long  and  difiicult  series  of  journeys 
—  profits  botanical,  scientific,  commer- 
cial, and  esthetic.  The  display  of  rhodo- 
dendrons every  year  at  Holm  Lea  (the 
home  of  Professor  Sargent)  is  famous. 
Yet  that  display  is  made  up  of  the  hybrids 
and  varieties  of  a  single  species.  But  in 
China  the  Arboretum's  explorer  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  no  less  than  sixty 
species  of  rhododendrons,  all  of  which 
he  brought  to  Boston,  and  many  of 
which  had  never  been  heard  of  by  the 
man  who  is  considered  the  rhododendron 
authority  of  the  country. 

The  lacquer-tree  (the  Rhus  vernificera) 
has  been  growing  for  some  time  in  the 
Arboretum.  It  is  the  acrid,  poisonous 
juice  of  this  tree  which  furnishes  the  black 
varnish  used  in  China  and  Japan  in  the 
manufacture  of  lacquer.  The  natives  nail 
strips  of  wood  to  the  trunk  to  enable 
them  to  incise  it  and  collect  the  varnish 
without  their  feet  coming  in  contact  with 
the  dangerous  sap.  This  is  really  a  Chi- 
nese tree  but  it  was  introduced  long  ago 
into  ''the  Island  Kingdom,"  where  it  has 
been  cultivated  for  at  least  1,200  years. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Wilson's  expedition  brought  back 
the  Chinese  pistachio,  which  may  perhaps 
turn  out  to  be  a  good  tock  on  which  to 
graft  the  best  varieties  of  edible  pistachio- 
nuts.  This  pistachio  is  likely  to  make  a 
fine  addition  to  the  ornamental  street- 
trees  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Japan- 
ese yew  may  become  as  famiHar  and 
beautiful  in  the  scenery  of  New  England 
as  is  the  EngHsh  tree  in  the  scenery  of  the 
old  country.  The  expedition  brought  back 
for  the  South  the  stately  Cypressus  funehris, 
which  in  China  is  often  seen  standing  over 
graves  or  planted  by  wayside  shrines. 

Hundreds  of  trees  and  shrubs  might  be 
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named,  all  of  them  important,  which  were  their  scientific   study   that  students  will 

the  spoils  of  this  remarkable  expedition,  have  to  come  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the 

There  are  the  white  pine  of  western  China  world. 

(which  is  perfectly  hardy  in  eastern  Massa-  Trees  from  Turkestan,  India,  China, 
chusetts  and  should  be  a  useful  and  orna-  Tibet,  and  Japan  are  intermingled  in 
mental  tree),  the  Chinese  hemlock,  the  the  beautiful  landscapes  of  the  Arboretum 
Chinese  horse-chestnut,  a  fine  species  with  trees  from  Alberta,  the  Yukon 
of  alder  found  in  the  Chentu  plain,  a  good  Colorado,  California,  and' other  distant 
cornel  or  dogwood,  several  new  bladder-nut  states,  and  with  those  which  are  native 
trees,  a  collection  of  very  rare  magnohas  to  Massachusetts.  Here  stands  a  fine 
(including  six  or  seven  new  species),  and  oak  which  Professor  Sargent  brought  in 
the  so-called  EngHsh  walnut  (which  really  his  trunk  from  Japan  in  1892.  That 
is  not  English  at  all  but  Asiatic) ,  of  which  bed  of  Chinese  clematis  is  from  the  border 
the  explorer  sent  over  a  number  of  varie-  of  Tibet;  never  was  it  cultivated  any- 
ties,  from  which  it  is  hoped  there  may  be  where  before.  This  most  beautiful  creep- 
grown  a  hardy  nut.  ingrose  (the  Rosa  wichuraiana) ,  which  is 

Very  few  of  the  trees  collected  by  this  now  a  favorite  flower  all  over  the  country, 

expedition  can  be  named  which  do  not  was  found  in  a  Berlin  nursery  in  1887  as 

involve,  directly  or  indirectly,  commercial  ^'an  obscure  wild  rose."     By  way  of  the 

possibilities,    and    this   without   reference  Arboretum  it   became   one   of   the   most 

to  their  value  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  splendid  floral  '^strikes"  of  recent  times, 

landscape  gardener.  Clambering    over    rocks    and    ledges,    it 

The    expedition    failed    in    one    thing,  looks  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  dashing 

but  that  failure  was  not  the  fault  of  the  into  foam  upon  a  bold  bluff.     Covering 

expedition.     Upon    the    high    mountains  the  ground,  its  thick  and  glossy  foliage 

which  form  the  eastern  rim  of  the  Tibetan  is  hidden  largely  by  the  great  sprays  of 

plateau    there    is   probably    the    greatest  single  white  blossoms  with  golden  hearts 

collection   of   species   of   spruce    trees   in  which  it  bears  and  which  are  as  fragrant 

the  world,  more  varieties  growing  there  as  they  are  beautiful, 
than  in  all  the  remaining  regions  of  the         The    earlier    exploratory   work    of    the 

globe  —  but     the     collector     found     that  Arboretum    was    done    chiefly    in    North 

these  trees  were  not  bearing  seeds  at  the  America.     Thus  the  institution  was  able 

time  of  his  visit.     It  was  for  the  express  to   introduce   into   general   cultivation   a 

purpose    of    collecting    seeds    from    this  large    number    of    American    trees    and 

group  of  trees  that  Mr.  Wilson  started  shrubs    which    thirty    years    ago    were 

once  more  for  western  China,  upon  the  entirely    unknown    as    cultivated    plants 

second  expedition  for  the  Arboretum,  the  or    were    extremely    rare    in    cultivation, 

trip    in    which    he   sustained   his  recent  Professor   Sargent   himself   has   probably 

accident.     He  has  found  the  conifers  now,  traveled  more  widely  in  North   America 

fruiting    most    freely,    ''young    and    old,  than  any  other  man  —  a  strong  statement, 

great  and  small,  simply  laden  with   cones  but  one  which  is  quite  within  the  bounds 

—  a  wonderful  sight."  of    reason.     He    began    his    explorations 

For  twenty  years  the  Arnold  Arboretum  in  1878  and  has  been  traveling  ever  since, 

has  been  perhaps  the  most  active  agency  Within    forty-eight    hours    from    Boston 

in  the  world  for  the  introduction  of  new  he  will  set  a  fellow-traveler  down  in  a 

trees  and  shrubs  that  may  prove  hardy  place  where   traveling  is  as  disagreeable 

in  the  United  States  and  Europe.     This  as    anywhere    in  the  world.      All  but  a 

combination  of  scientific  station  and  park  few     North     American      trees     he     has 

is  coming  clearly  into  sight  of  the  realiza-  seen    growing    in    their    native    haunts, 

tion  of  the  dream  of  its  director  —  that.  Through  the  study  of  the  forests  of  the 

through  its  living  specimens,  its  library.  United   States,   which   he  made  in   con- 

and   its   herbarium,    it    shall   become    so  nection  with  the  tenth  census,  there  was 

complete  a  museum  of  trees  and  shrubs  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  national 

and    so    perfectly   equipped   a  place   for  policy  of  intelligent  forestry  management 
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and  establishment  of  National  Forest 
Reserves.  There  is  a  place  in  Arkansas 
on  the  Red  River  where,  in  the  opinion 
of  Professor  Sargent,  there  are  more 
species  of  trees  growing  together  in  a 
limited  area  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  unless  it  be  in  the  tropics. 

Through  the  various  publications  on 
the  trees  and  shrubs  of  this  continent 
which  have  been  prepared  at  the  Arbore- 
tum, the  trees  of  North  America  are  now 
better  known  than  those  of  any  other 
continent.  There  is  still  a  vast  amount 
of  work  to  do,  however,  before  the  shrubs 
can  be  as  well  understood  as  are  the  trees. 
It  was  as  a  result  of  his  explorations  that 
Professor  Sargent  pubHshed  his  "Silva 
of  North  America,"  in  fourteen  massive 
volumes,  a  work  recognized  as  the  most 
notable  botanical  production  of  America. 

The  Arboretum  has  made  American 
trees  popular.  Before  its  foundation 
American  gardens  were  ornamented  mainly 
with  plants  of  European  origin.  Less 
than  forty  years  ago  one  could  not 
have  purchased  a  hundred  oaks  in  all 
the  American  nurseries.  These  oaks  are 
aniong  the  trees  which  have  been  introduced 
into  pubHc  favor  by  the  Arboretum. 

The  Arnold  Arboretum  is  the  tree- 
museum  of  Harvard  University,  and  at 
one  and  the  same  time  it  is  a  portion  of 
the  park  system  of  the  city  of  Boston. 
Its  trees  and  shrubs  are  set  out  in  botanical 
sequence  but  without  the  formal  effect 
produced  by  geometrical  designs  and 
measured  spaces.  The  whole  impression 
is  of  nature  rather  than  of  art,  yet  the 
expert's  sharp  eye  notes  at  once  the 
maintenance  of  a  strict  scientific  order. 

The  attempt  is  made  to  obtain  and 
display  in  this  garden  every  tree  and  shrub 
in  the  world  that  will  grow  in  eastern 
Massachusetts,  that  is  hardy  in  the  climate 
of  the  city  of  Boston.  Merely  to  list 
the  vast  number  of  species  and  varieties 
growing  in  these  acres  would  make  a  long 
column  of  names,  running  through  the 
alphabet   from    ailantus    to    yew. 

And  here  let  it  be  said  that  the  Arbore- 
tum owes  much  to  its  really  great  gar- 
dener, Mr.  Jack  Dawson.  "  If  Dawson 
had  not  been  so  successful  in  raising  the 
seed  which  Wilson   collected,"  remarked 


Prof.  Sargent  one  day,  ^'Wilson's  efforts 
would  have  been  of  little  avail." 

Within  a  few  months  the  director  of 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  has  sent  a 
representative  across  the  Atlantic  to  study 
the  Arboretum  with  a  view  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  English  institution.  This 
visitor,  of  course  an  expert,  has  been  pro- 
fuse in  his  praises  of  the  museum.  Of 
the  features  which  most  attracted  him, 
one  was  Hemlock  Hill,  named  from  the 
remnant  of  the  primeval  forests  of  New 
England  that  covers  its  summit.  The 
hill  is  steep,  almost  precipitous  on  one 
side,  walling  a  valley  which  is  very  like 
a  gorge,  and  crowned  with  the  hemlocks 
which  were  a  century  old  when  the  Pil- 
grims landed  at  Plymouth.  It  is  a  re- 
markable survival,  that  of  these  giant 
hemlocks  —  one  has  a  girth  of  nine  feet 
—  within  the  limits  of  a  great  city.  The 
ground  of  the  Arboretum  is  covered  in 
general  —  not  as  at  Kew  with  lawns  and 
grass  —  but  with  a  native  undergrowth 
of  various  plants,  a  growth  which  is 
beautiful  and  very  favorable  to  tree- 
culture,  as  it  keeps  the  earth  shaded  and 
cool  and  aids  the  ground  to  retain  moisture. 

One  of  the  great  facts  about  the  Arbore- 
tum is  that  the  tree-work  that  is  done 
there  is  done  ''for  good  and  all."  The 
institution  will  stay  where  it  is.  A 
library  or  an  art  museum  can  move,  but 
a  tree-garden  is  not  grown  in  a  day,  nor 
can  if  duplicate  itself  upon  a  new  site 
in  a  year  or  in  fifty  years.  Kew  is  famous, 
but  it  is  limited  for  room,  and  in  time  the 
growth  of  the  city  of  London  will  make 
removal  necessary.  The  Arboretum  will 
stay  where  it  is,  for  the  city  holds  the 
property  and  the  University  conducts  the 
extraordinary  work  of  the  museum,  leasing 
the  grounds  from  the  city  for  i  ,000  years 
at  the  nominal  fee  of  one  dollar  a  year, 
while  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  of  ^ 
the  v/orld  use  them  as  a  public  park. 

Another  fact  is  (to  paraphrase  the  words 
of  the  expert  sent  over  from  Kew)  that  I 
in   the  director.   Professor  Sargent,  there; 
is   found    the   very   rare   combination   of^ 
great    scientific    attainments,    keen    per- 
ception   of    landscape    beauty,    and    the 
business  faculty,  which  makes  possible  this 
museum  of  living  trees  and  shrubs. 
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H.  R.  6901. 


IK  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATESl 

llucu  14,  in<K 
Seail  tv)c«  Asd  refaied  lo  tbc  Coouaittcc  «&  UUittf?  AJUI1& 


AN  ACT 

For  Ihe  relief  ol  FktoS  Busli. 

1  A  i^  eniuitti  hy  Iht  Senate  and  Horut  of  Beptetenta- 

2  tiva  o/Ae  United  States  of  America  in  Congrus  asiembUd 
8  That  in  the  QdjoinUtratiOQ  of  the  pension  lavs  and  the  Jawi 
4  govenuBg  the  National  Home  for  Pisabled  Volunteer  Sol- 
i  Hen,       uy  branch  thereof,  Fbiofl  Bn-h  shall  hereafter 

6  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  honorably  discharged 

7  from  ihc  mililary  seirice  of  the  I'niled  Stales  as  a  private  o( 

8  Company  I,  First  Regiment  Indinna  Volonteer  Cavalrj-,  on 

9  the  (wenty-fiztb  4ay  of  Juno,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty* 

10  lour:  ProoiM,  That  90  pet^sion  shall  accrue  prior  to  tbo 

1 1  passace  <'  this  Act 

Failed  the  Eoiut  ol  BepresentaliTes  March  It,  1910 

iute«:  A.  Mcdowell 

C1€tK 


H.  R  19857. 


HOUSE  OF  EEPRE6ESTATIVE& 
Janrur  31, 1010. 


A  BILL 


the  relief  of  Bartholomew  Orooio. 
KticUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Jieprisenl<y 
L'r.iud  States  0/  America  in  Confess  a4$etn6led, 

administntioQ  of  the  pensioD  laws  tiie  authorl- 
vni'ATy  eighteenth,  «igbt«eb  hundred  utd  eaty- 
^Bg  Bartholomev  Cronio,  t&t«  first  lleutenanl 

Eighty-second  New  York  Infentry  Volunleere, 
€  service  shall  be  held  and  comldered  as  an  boo- 
irge  Crois  hie  ten-ke  with  that  comiu&cd. 


H.  R  2828. 


P  HOUSE  OF  EEPRfiSENTATIVES. 

IftUKB  19,  IKW. 

odiMad  the  foDowiDg  bill ;  vtucb  «te  nfured  to  Ott  Qoiw 
•so  liiliui7  Aff«in  aod  ordered  to  be  prutod. 


A  BILL 

CT  the  relief  ol  Wllliaia  Martinson. 

tnacled  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  RtprcsaUo 

United  Slates  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
lecrctan'  0!  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
ed  (0  amend  and  correct  tbe  military  record  of 
loninson.  late  of  Company  0,  T\vclftb  Rcglnicnt 
tunteer  Cavaliy,  so  as  to  show  him  tionorably  di> 
\m  the  service  of  the  United  States  on  the  twenty* 

of  March,  eigbieen  bondred  and  sfctty-sis,  ^itb- 
utions  ox  reflection,  as  contemplated  by  zn  order 
Vu  Department  throogh  the  Adjufact-Ccncnl'i 


Calendar  No.  331^ 

H.  R  20180. 

[Eeport  No.  820.] 


^BNATK  <1K  THK  UNITED  STATER 

l^on-AiiT  in.  tota 

«d  n/MieJ  to  ilrf  CocnitntU*  oa  UlltUrr  Afain. 

Uucu  3,  mo. 

ftod  b;  Mr.  W.Misug  uithout  imudmeal. 


AN  ACT 


Per  the  relief  of  Patrick  Shields. 
nccted  by  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of  licpre4e'>ilih 
United  States  0/ America  in  Confjrus  assemht^L 
admlni^mtion  of  tbo  pension  laws  and  the  laws 
he  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  80J- 
y  branch  thereof,  ^atricJ^  Sbieldi,  now  a  resident 
"k,  shall  hereafter  be  held  and  considered  to  have) 
ibh-  discharged  from  the  military  wnicv  of  ilw 
«s  as  a  first  sergeant  of  Company  B,  Shty-se coniji 
*ew  York  Vetemn  Volimtcrr  Infnncn-,  mi  ibrj 
jday  ol  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  sisty^ 
did.  That  00  pension  shall  accttio  prior  to  the) 
Hi  Act 

.the  Douse  ol  Keprcscntatives  Fehmiiy  25,  !fllOt| 
A.  MuDOWELL, 


THE  PENSION  CARNIVAL 

SIXTH  ARTICLE 

"CORRECTING"     RECORDS    OF    THE 
DISHONORABLY  DISCHARGED 

HOW  CONGRESS  IS  RE\YRITIXG  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  STRUGGLE  AND  ADMITTING 

DESERTERS,  EMBEZZLERS,  MURDERERS,  AND  COWARDS 

TO  THE  RANKS  OF  HEROES 

BY 

WILLIAM  BAYARD  HALE 


ON  THE  twenty-third  day  of  March, 
1910,  there  took  its  place  on 
the  statute-books  of  the  United 
States  a  law  according  to  which  it  was 
**  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of    America    in    Congress    assembled," 

That  in  the  administration  of  the  pension 
laws  John  Oates  shall  hereafter  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  honorably  discharged 
from  the  military  service  of  the  United  States 
as  private  of  Company  D,  Fourteenth  Regi- 


ment, United  States  Infantry,  on  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-four. 

The  fact  is  that  on  the  twenty-first  day 
of  September,  1864,  John  Oates,  private 
in  Company  D,  Fourteenth  Regiment, 
United  States  Infantry,  was  not  honorably 
discharged  from  the  military  service  of 
the  United  States,  but  was  —  received  at 
the  headquarters  of  his  regiment  ''from 
confinement"  on  the  Dry  Tortugas,  where, 
indelibly  marked  on  the  left  hip  with  a 
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letter  D  one  inch  and  a  half  long  and  wear- 
ing a  twenty-five  pound  ball  attached 
by  a  chain  to  his  left  leg,  he  had  served 
for  a  year  and  a  half  the  sentence  of  a 
deserter;  on  that  day,  furthermore,  in 
accordance  with  the  further  sentence  of 
the  court-martial  which  had  convicted  him, 
his  head  was  shaved  and  he  was  drummed 
out  of  camp. 


eiflT  CXDNGRESS, 
2d  Session. 


Private  Calendar  No.  195. 

S.  864. 


[Eeport  No.  560.] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Febbuaky  15,  1910. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

Febkijast  25, 1910. 

B«ported  with  amendments,  committed  to  the  Ck>mmittee  of  the  Whole  House, 
uAd  ordered  to  be  printed. 

[Strike  ont  all  after  the  euactiag  clause  and  iasert  the  part  printed  In  Italics.] 


AN  ACT 

To  correct  the  military  record  of  John  Gates. 

1  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  Soerotar\-  of  Wtir  la  bcrcb^•  aatliorizcd  to  review  the 


4    militarv  record  and  revoke  the  order  of  di5mi33al  bv  gonernl 


5    courts  martial  of  John  Gates,  ktc  a  private  in  Company  D, 


6    Eourtccnth  Regiment  United  States  Infantr>-,  and  iGmie  to 


7    him  an  honorable  difjchargc  as  of  September  twenty  first, 


8  eighteen  hmidred  and  sixty  four :  Provided,  That  no  pay, 

9  bounty,  or  other  emoluments  shall  become  due  or  payable 


10  by  virtac  of  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

11  That  in  the  administration  of  the  pension  laws  John  Octes 

12  shall  hereafter  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  honorably 

13  discharged  from  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  as 


Congressional    "Relief"    for    a     Deserter    who    was 
drummed  out   of    camp 

The  form  of  Act  passed  ''for  the  relief 
of  John  Oates"  is  a  favorite  one  with 
Senators  and  Congressmen  seeking  to 
^'correct,"  in  the  Kght  of  testimony 
oflered  half  a  century  after  the  event, 
the  records  of  unfortunate  veterans  suffer- 
ing under  the  uninformed,  inaccurate, 
and  unjust  verdict  of  their  contemporaries. 


The  original  Bill  in  Private  Oates's  case 
enacted: 

That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  review  the  military  record  and  revoke 
the  order  of  dismissal  by  general  courts- 
martial  of  John  Oates,  late  a  private  in  Com- 
pany D,  Fourteenth  Regiment  United  States 
Infantry,  and  issue  to  him  an  honorable 
discharge  as  of  September  twenty-first,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-four. 

Many  Acts  framed  in  the  old  form  of 
words  have  passed  by  Congress,  but  it 
is  now  perceived  that  the  case  can  be 
met  in  a  much  happier  manner.  It  is 
a  good  rule  not  to  repeat  a  libel  when 
apologizing  for  it,  and  the  new  wording 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Sixty- 
first  Congress  has  the  merit  of  enacting 
the  removal  of  a  disgrace  without  putting 
it  again  on  the  record  while  in  the  very 
act  of  removing  it.  Thus  future  his- 
torians who  read  the  enactment  of  Con- 
gress that  John  Oates  "shall  hereafter 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
honorably  discharged'^  on  the  twenty-first 
of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
four,  will  not  dream  that  this  Congres- 
sional grace  was  extended  in  order  to  oblit- 
erate, expunge,  and  annihilate  the  historic 
delusion  that  on  that  day  a  branded  desert- 
er with  shaven  head  was  drummed  out  of 
the  service. 

On  March  15,  1910,  it  became  a  law 
of  the  United  States: 

That  in  the  administration  of  the  pension 
laws  and  the  laws  governing  the  National 
Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  or 
any  branch  thereof,  Patrick  Shields,  now  a 
resident  of  New  York,  shall  hereafter  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  as  a  first  sergeant  of  Company  B,  Sixty- 
second  Regiment  New  York  Veteran  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
January,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

Except  for  this  enactment,  history 
would  still  recall  that  on  the  fourteenth; 
day  of  January,  1865,  Sergeant  Patrick 
Shields  was  released  from  prison,  to  which 
he  had  been  committed  by  a  court-martial 
for  abusing  and  striking  the  captain  of 
his  company,  and  given,  not  an  honorable, 
but  a  dishonorable,  discharge. 
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On    March    26,     1910,    the    President  of  the  Grand  Army  Post  —  have  united 

approved  an  Act  of  Congress  and  it  be-  in  a  petition  to  the  Committee  on  Military 

came  a  Law  —  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

That  in  the  administration  of  the  pension  t?  ''correct"  Mr.  Bush's  record,  and  to 

laws  and  the  laws  governing  the  National  direct  the  Secretary  of  War  to  issue  to 

Home   for   Disabled   Volunteer   Soldiers,    or  him   an  honorable   discharge.     The  peti- 

any  branch  thereof,  Maramon  A.  Martin  shall  tioners  say :   ' '  We  have  known  him  as  a 

hereafter  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  peaceable  citizen  for  some  time,  and  many 

honorably  discharged  from  the  mihtary  ser-  of    us    have    known    him    personally    for 

vice  of  the  Umted  States  as  a  private  of  Com-  several  years  as  a  good  citizen,  and  now 

pany    A,    Sixth    Regiment     West    Virgmia  ^e    is    growing    feeble."     A    Member,   of 

Volunteer  Infantry,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  ^  r  r\i  1  r.  ^i      1        -r^ 

August,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four.  Congress    from    Oklahoma,     Charles    E. 

^  Creager,    prepared    a    Bill    to    ''correct" 

Until  this  law  took  its  place  among  the  history  in  the  particular  desired ;  the  House 

Federal  statutes,  it  was  Private  Martin's  Committee  on  Mihtary  Affairs  has  recom- 

record  that  on  August  13,  1864,  he  was,  mended  that  the  Bill  be  passed,  and  it 

not    honorably,    but    dishonorably,    dis-  has  in  fact  been  passed  by  the  House, 

charged  from  the  service,  on  being  released  Up  to  the  moment  of  writing,  it  has  not 

from    the    military   prison    at    Wheeling,  come  before  the  Senate. 
W.  Va.,  where,  with  a  twenty-four  pound         When  this  Act  becomes  a  law  (unless 

ball   attached    to   his   leg,    he   had   been  this  pubHcation  of  the  facts  should  defeat 

serving  sentence  for  disobedience  of  orders,  it),  the  name  of  the  homicide  Bush  will 

conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  take  its  place  on  the  pension  rolls  along 

and  military  discipline,  and  offering  vio-  with  the  name  of  Thomas  J.   Moran,  a 

lence  against  his  superior  officer.  soldier  of  the  Mexican  War,  who,  during 

The  evidence  at  the  court-martial  was  a'drunkenbrawl,  shot  and  killed  a  peaceable 

that  Martin  got  drunk  and  resisted  arrest  Mexican.     He  was  court-martialed,  found 

by  his  captain,  pulling  his  revolver  and  guilty,  imprisoned,  and  dishonorably  dis- 

wounding  the  officer  in  the  hand.  charged.     Fifty-five  years  later  (in  1903) 

Congress  passed  a  Special  Act  correcting 

Platoff  Bush,  once  a  private  of  Company  the    military    record    of    this    man    and 

A,   First  Indiana   Cavalry,   on   the   third  granting    him    an    honorable    discharge, 

day  of  August,  1863,  while  in  Washington,  The    Commissioner    of    Pensions    (Ware) 

got  into  a  fight  with  Private  Abraham  refused    to   recognize    this   law,   but   was 

Shank,  of   Company  K,    First   Maryland  overruled   by   the   Assistant-Secretary   of 

Cavalry,  at  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  the    Interior,    and    Moran's    name    was 

E    streets.      Whatever    may    have    been  added  to  the  pension  roll.     This  will  he 

Mr.  Bush's  merits  as  a  soldier,  in  personal  the    only    case    mentioned    in    the    present 

combat  it  seems  that  he  relied  less  upon  article  of  date  hack  of  the  last  year,  and  it 

his  pugilistic  ability  than  on  his  skill  in  is  mentioned  only  for  the  purpose  of  giving 

throwing    bricks.     His    aim    was    good,  credit   to   a   Commissioner  who   at  least 

for  Shank  died  from  injuries  inflicted  by  expostulated  against  such  a  falsification 

the  bricks.       The     victor     was     court-  of  history  as  would  issue  honorable  dis- 

martialed,  convicted  of  manslaughter,  and  charges  and  grant  pensions  to  murderers, 
sentenced   to  be   confined   at  hard  labor 

for  the  term  of  two  years.     Bush  served         James    Ovens,   late    of    Company    E, 

his   term   in   the   Albany  penitentiary.  Seventy- third      Regiment,      New      York 

A  few  years  ago  Platoff  Bush  turned  Volunteer    Infantry,    is    shown    on    the 

up    at    Tulsa,    Okla.     He    continues    to  records  of  the  War  Department  to  have 

reside  there,   so  far  as  I  know.     At  all  deserted    his    regiment    April    20,    1863. 

events,  a  number  of  the  good  people  of  A  Law  just  passed  (Private  No.  63,  ap- 

Tulsa  —  including  the  mayor,  an  ex-mayor,  proved  by    the   President,  May  9,   1910) 

the  president  of  a  bank,  the  vice-presidents  enacts,    nevertheless,    that   James   Ovens 

of  three  banks,  and  some  twenty  members  shall   hereafter   be   held    and    considered 
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to    have    been   honorably   discharged    on 
the  twentieth  day  of  April,  1863. 

This  is  Ovens's  account  of  his  desertion: 

I  left  the  camp  without  leave  and  went  to 
Alexandria  (Virginia),  where,  making  the 
acquaintance  of  two  sailors  belonging  to  a 
brig  at  the  foot  of  King  Street,  I  was  invited 
to  take  several  drinks  of  whisky.  I  was 
unaccustomed  to  that,  and  soon  I  was  unfit 
to  return  to  camp.  At  the  request  of  the 
sailors,  I  went  aboard  the  vessel  and  went  to 
sleep  in  the  forecastle.  I  expected  to  go 
back  to  camp  in  the  morning,  but  during  the 
night  unexpectedly  the  brig  cast  loose,  and 
when  I  awakened  in  the  morning  was  away 
down  the  Potomac,  bound  for  Philadelphia. 

Arriving  at  Philadelphia  and  being  then 
but  a  few  hours  from  New  York  City,  I  was 
tempted  to  continue  home.  I  had  been 
married  about  a  month  before  I  went  to  war, 
and  on  my  return  home  I  found  my  wife 
suffering  from  consumption,  her  father  having 
a  large  family  and  being  only  a  mechanic 
and  unable  to  give  her  the  necessary  medical 
attendance.  It  was  the  choice  with  me  to 
desert  her  or  desert  the  army. 

Whether  one  approve  or  disapprove 
of  Ovens's  choice,  it  was  not  one  which 
entitled  him  to  an  honorable  discharge 
and  a  pension  from  the  United  States 
Government.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever,  beyond  his  own  affidavit,  of 
the  truth  of  his  statement. 

William  Doherty  served  less  than  two 
months  as  a  private  of  Company  B, 
Fourteenth  New  York  State  Militia,  be- 
fore his  desertion  July  24,  1861.  He  had 
enlisted  for  three  years  or  for  the  war.  A 
year  after  his  desertion,  a  man  named 
William  Thompson  was  mustered  in  as  a 
private  in  Company  A,  One  hundred 
and  sixty-third  New  York  Volunteer 
Infantry.  Thompson  served  his  enlistment 
and  was  mustered  out  in  June  29,  1865, 
under  the  name  of  William  Doherty. 
Records  like  this  stand  by  the  thousand 
upon  the  rolls  of  the  War  Department, 
the  individuals  figuring  in  them  being 
generally  denominated  "bounty-jumpers.'" 
The  House  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs, however,  recommends  that  Doherty 
shall  hereafter  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  honorably  discharged  from 
the  military  service  of  the  United  States 


on  the  date  when  he  absconded  from  his 
company  at  Upton  Hill,  Va.  [H.  R. 
21,646] 

Against  the  name  of  William  C.  Rich, 
of  Company  M,  Eleventh  Illinois  Regi- 
ment Volunteer  Cavalry,  there  stands 
on  the  records  of  the  War  Department, 
under  date  of  April  20,  1864,  the  charge 
"deserter."  Mr.  Rich,  making  affidavit 
that  while  absent  on  furlough  he  had  been 
injured  by  a  runaway  horse  and  was 
unable  to  return  to  the  army,  has  per- 
suaded the  House  of  Representatives  to 
pass  an  Act  ( H.  R.  19,747,  passed  March 
nth  last)  requiring  that  he  shall  hereafter 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  honor- 
ably discharged  from  the  service  on  the 
date  on  which  he  failed  to  return  to  it. 

James  Donovan  deserted  from  Battery 
E,  First  United  States  Artillery,  October 
17,  1864.  He  was  apprehended  Novem- 
ber 20th,  but  deserted  again  July  25, 
1865.  Thirteen  years  later  he  surrend- 
ered himself,  and  was  sentenced  to  a 
year's  imprisonment  on  Governor's  Is- 
land, but  was  pardoned  and  set  free  with 
a  dishonorable  discharge.  A  Bill  (H. 
R.  26,018)  has  been  favorably  reported 
to  give  this  man,  who  twice  deserted  the 
service,   an  honorable  discharge  from  it. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  innocently 
suppose  that  any  man  against  whose 
name  in  the  War  Department's  records 
there  was  placed  in  the  country's  hour  of 
danger  the  word  ''  Deserter,"  would  be 
forever  barred  from  a  pension!   - 

On  December  9,  1910,  there  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  an  Act  for  the 
Relief  of  Horace  P.  Rugg,  requiring: 

That  Horace  P.  Rugg,  who  was  formerly 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Regi- 
ment, New  York  Infantry,  shall  hereafter 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  dis- 
charged honorably  from  the  military  service 
of  the  United  States  as  lieutenant-colonel 
of  said  regiment  on  the  seventeenth  day  of 
November,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

Up  to  the  re-assembling  of  Congress 
on  January  5,  1911,  this  measure  had  not 
received     the    approval    of    the     Senate, 
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though  influential  members  of  that  body 
are  known  to  be  backing  it. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  facts  of  history 
in  this  case  have  not  yet  been  arbitrarily 
obliterated  by  action  of  the  American 
Congress,  it  is  still  allowable  to  say  that 
on  the  seventeenth  day  of  November, 
1864,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Horace  P.  Rugg, 
of  theFifty-ninth'Regiment,  New  York  Vol- 
unteer Infantry  was  not  discharged  hon- 
orably, but  was  discharged  dishonorably 
from  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States.  And  this  was  by  virtue  of  the 
findings  and  sentence  of  a  court-martial, 
by  which  he  w^as  found  guilty  of  disobedi- 
ence of  orders  and  neglect  of  duty. 

The  specifications  were  that  the  said 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Horace  P.  Rugg 
(while  in  command  of  the  First  Brigade 
of  the  Second  Division  of  the  Second 
Army  Corps),  when  ordered  by  Briga- 
dier-General Egan,  then  commanding  the 
division,  to  form  line  of  battle  with  his 
brigade  upon  the  road  leading  past  Dab- 
ney's  Mills  (Virginia)  so  as  to  cover  said 
Mills,  refused  and  failed  to  do  so;  that 
when  ordered  by  Brigadier- General  Egan, 
commanding  the  division,  to  throw  out 
a  strong  picket-force  on  the  road  leading 
to  the  right  near  Dabney's  Mills,  he  failed 
to  do  so.  This  at  or  near  Dabney's 
Mills,  Virginia,  on  or  about  the  27th  of 
October,  1864.  That  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Rugg  did  leave  on  the  front  of  the 
line  of  battle  of  his  brigade  a  portion 
of  the  troops  of  his  command  (consisting 
of  some  ninety  line-men  and  several  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Seventh  Michigan 
Volunteer  Infantry),  and  did  neglect  to 
withdraw  the  aforesaid  troops  when  he 
was  ordered  to  withdraw  his  com.mand 
from  the  field,  leaving  them  liable  to  cap- 
ture by  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy; 
that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rugg,  having 
received,  an  order  from  Major-General 
W.  S.  Hancock,  commanding  Second 
Army  Corps,  to  ''advance  his  brigade  and 
attack  the  enemy  then  in  his  front," 
did  fail  to  do  so.  This  on  the  27th 
day  of  October,  1864,  at  or  near  the 
Burgess  house  on  the  Boydton  Plank 
Road  in  the  state  of  Virginia. 

On  these  charges  and  specifications 
Lieutenant-Colonel      Rugg     was      found 


guilty;  the  sentence  was  ''to  be  dismissed 
the  service  of  the  United  States."  Briga- 
dier-General Nelson  A.  Miles  was  presi- 
dent of  the  court-martial.  The  proceed- 
ings, findings,  and  sentence  were  approved 
by  Major-General  Meade. 


6l8T  CONGRESS, 
3d  Session. 


H.  R  26722. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

December  12,  1910. 
Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 


AN  ACT 

For  the  relief  of  Horace  P.  Rugg. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  in  the  administration  of  any  of  the  laws  conferring 

4  rights,  privileges,  or  benefits  upon  persons  who  have  been 

5  discharged  honorably  from  the  military  service  of  the  United 

6  States  Horace  P  Rugg,  who  was  formerly  lieutenant-colonel 

7  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Regiment  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry, 

8  shall  hereafter  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  dis- 

9  •  charged  honorably  from  the  military  service  of  the  United 

10  States  as  heutenant-colonel  of  said  regunent  on  the  seven 

1 1  teenth  day  of  November,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four.  • 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  December  9, 1910 

Attest:  A.  McDOWELL, 

Clerk. 


"Relief"   for  officer    who    was  court-martialed    and 
dismissed   the   service 


Joseph  S.  Oakley,  late  lieutenant  Com- 
pany D,  i2oth  New  York  Volunteer 
Infantry,  was  twice  tried  and  convicted 
by  court-martial:  the  first  found  him 
guilty  of-  disobedience  of  orders  and  of 
contempt  and  disrespect  toward  his  com- 
manding ofhcer,  and  sentenced  him  to 
be  dismissed  the  service.  The  findings 
were  approved  and  promulgated  in  orders 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  dated  September  15,  1864, 
but  in  view  of  extenuating  circumstances 
the  sentence  w^as  commuted  to  suspension 
from  rank  and  pay  for  three  months. 
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Later,  Lieutenant  Oakley  was  tried  by 
court-martial  on  charges  of  having  fraud- 
ulently received  money  to  the  prejudice 
of  good  order  and  military  discipline; 
with  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman;  with  disobedience  of 
orders,  and  with  absence  without  leave. 
He  was  found  guilty  of  the  charges  and 
was  sentenced  to  be  reduced  to  the  rank 
of  a  private  soldier,  then  to  be  dishonora- 
bly discharged  the  service,  and  to  be  con- 
fined in  the  penitentiary  for  the  term  of 
three  years  —  the  order  promulgating  the 
sentence  to  be  published  in  a  newspaper 
in  the  county  in  which  he  resided.  The 
sentence  of  the  court-martial  was  approved 
October  loth,  but  on  October  31st  that 
part  of  the  sentence  directing  Oakley's  con- 
finement in  a  penitentiary  w^as  remitted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Oakley's  shoulder- 
straps  were  stripped  from  his  uniform, 
and  he  w^as  dishonorably  discharged  the 
service  as  a  private  on  October  10,  1864. 

That  is  to  say,  this  is  the  fact  so  far 
as  actual  events  determine  facts  in  the 
military  history  of  the  United  States. 
The  legal  fact  is,  and  has  been  since  May 
9th  last  (when  a  special  Act,  Private 
No.  64,  was  approved  by  the  President), 
that  Joseph  S.  Oakley  is  to  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  honorably  dis- 
charged as  a  first-lieutenant  on  the  date 
mentioned.  As  originally  introduced,  the 
Bill  directed  the  Secretary  of  War  "to 
so  amend  the  records  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment as  to  set  aside  the  findings  of  the 
court-martial"  in  this  case  and  grant 
Oakley  an  honorable  discharge.  The 
more  euphonic  form  recently  favored  by 
Congress  w^as  substituted  for  this  crude 
language  before  Oakley's  Special  Bill  was 
made  a  Law. 

Horace  D.  Bennett,  formerly  first- 
lieutenant  of  Company  D,  105th  New 
York  State  Volunteers,  offered  his  resig- 
nation in  September,  1862.  His  resigna- 
tion was  forwarded  through  military  chan- 
nels   with    the    following     indorsements: 

By  the  officer  commanding  the  regiment 
(Captain  Whiteside) :  ^^  Approved.  Feeling  as 
this  officer  does,  he  is  of  no  use  to  the  service. ^^ 

By  the  Brigadier-General  (Duryea):   ^'Re- 


spectfully referred  to  General  Ricketts.  Does 
scarcely  any  duty;  absent  at  all  the  fights;  pay 
recommended  to  be  forfeited;  leaves  the  ranks 
without    authority." 

By  General  Ricketts,  commanding  the 
division:   ^'Approved    and    submitted." 

By  Gen.  George  G.  Meade,  command- 
ing First  Army  Corps:  "The  statement  of 
General  Duryea  does  not  permit  my  approval 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  resignation  of  this 
officer.  I  would  recommefid  his  being  dropped 
from  the  rolls." 

By  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan,  command- 
ing Army  of  the  Potomac:  "Respectfully 
forwarded  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army 
with  the  recommejidation  that  the  name  of  this 
officer  be  dropped  from  the  rolls  of  the  army." 

By  the  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  the 
Army:  "Respectfully  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  with  the  recommendation  that  this 
officer  be  dropped  from  the  rolls  of  the  army." 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 
Approved. 

Thereupon,  on  October  17,  1862,  an 
order  was  issued  by  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, separating  Lieutenant  Bennett  from 
the  miUtary  service  of  the  United  States. 

An  Act  (H.  R.  21,882)  is  now  pending 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  re- 
quiring that  Horace  D.  Bennett  shall 
hereafter  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  discharged  honorably  on  October  17, 
1862.  The  House  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  has  reported  it  favorably,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
will  make  a  favorable  report,  and  the  in- 
fluence which  Representative  Sereno 
Payne  is  exercising  in  its  behalf  is  likely 
to  make  the  Bill  a  Law  before  the  session 
closes. 

William  Martinson,  a  private  of  Company 
G,  Eleventh  Illinois  Cavalry,  while  in 
Benton  Barracks  near  St.  Louis,  in  1863, 
went  out  one  day  (it  was  the  17th  of  May), 
got  drunk,  and  went  up  and  down  the 
streets  insulting,  assaulting,  and  shooting 
at  peaceable  citizens.  He  dragged  a  man 
named  Dwight  Durkee  for  several  squares, 
with  a  revolver  at  his  head,  and  he  shot 
a  Negro  in  the  head.  Martinson  was 
court-martialed  and  sent  for  confinement 
to  the  mihtary  prison  at  Alton,  111.  He 
served  two  years,  and  was  then  sent  under 
guard  to  join  his  regiment.     Much  con- 
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fusion  surrounds  the  record  of  conflicting  He  was  found  guilty  by  court-martial 
orders,  but  it  appears  that  he  never  reached  and  sent  to  Fort  Pickens  for  confinement, 
his  regiment,  or  that  when  he  did  so  his  After  the  war  he  went  to  Nashville  — 
service  was  refused.  However,  the  chief  where  he  now  resides,  a  respected  citizen, 
mustering  officer  of  the  state  of  Ilhnois  It  has  remained,  however,  for  the  Sixty- 
gave  him  a  discharge  certificate  on  March  first  Congress,  forty-six  years  after  the 
28,  1866.  The  record  against  Martin-  burglarizing  of  the  store  of  the  non-com- 
son's  name  in  the  War  Department  is  batant,  to  excuse  it  as  a  boyish  prank  and 
that  the  man  was  dishonorably  discharged  to  change  the  record  of  dismissal  regis- 
the  service  on  June  8,  1865,  under  the  tered  against  the  chief  raider  and  issue 
operation  of  the  sentence  of  the  general  him  a  certificate  of  honorable  discharge, 
court-martial,  and  that  the  act  of  the  (Private  Law  No.  90,  approved  June  9, 
Illinois  mustering  officer  was  without  19 10). 
authority  and  without  effect.  Neverthe- 
less, Martinson  was  given  a  pension  by  Francis  E.  Rosier,  knov/n  during  the 
the  Bureau,  though  later  he  was  dropped  Civil  War  as  Francis  Rodier,  while  serving 
from  the  rolls  on  the  ground  of  his  dis-  as  captain  of  Company  A,  Twelfth  United 
honorable   discharge.  States  Colored  Heavy  Artillery,  was  by 

Now,    however,    the    Congress    of    the  general     court-martial     found    guilty    of 

United  States,  with  the  approval  of  the  making  a  false  muster  and  was  cashiered. 

President,  has  by  a  Special  Act  (Private  A  Bill  (H.  R.  21,  613),  favorably  reported. 

Law,  No.  10,  approved  February  24,  1910)  will  give  Rosier  the  rights  and  privileges 

directed   the   Secretary  of  War  to  "cor-  of  a  veteran  officer  honorably  discharged 

rect"  the  military  record  of  William  Mar-  from  the  service  on  the  date  on  which, 

tinson   ''so  .as    to    show  him   honorably  as  a  matter  of  mere  historic  fact,  he  was 

discharged  from  the  service  on  the  twenty-  dishonorably  dismissed  from  the  service, 
eighth   day   of   March   eighteen   hundred 

and    sixty-six,    without    complications    or         On  February   19,   1865,  Major-General 

reflection.^'  George  H.  Thomas  summarily  dismissed 

from  the  service   Captain   Charles   Held, 

Demon   S.   Decker,   first   lieutenant   of  of  Company  G,  Sixteenth  Illinois  Cavalry, 

Company   G,   Fifty-sixth  New  York  In-  "for  abandoning  his  command  in  the  face 

fantry,   was    by  a    general    court-martial  of  the  enemy."     A  few  months  ago  the 

tried  and  found  guilty  of  conduct  unbe-  House  of   Representatives  passed   a  Bill 

coming   an   officer   and   a   gentleman,    of  (H.    R.    No.    24,683)     granting    Captain 

disobedience  of  orders,  and  of  disrespect  Charles    Held    an    honorable    discharge, 

toward  his  superior  officer,  and  was  sen-  as   of   date   the   nineteenth  of   February, 

tenced  to  be  dismissed  the  service.  ,  The  1865.     As  yet  the  Senate  has  taken  no 

proceedings,    findings,    and    sentence    in  action, 
his  case  were  approved  and  promulgated 

in  orders  dated  April  3,  1864,  on  which  Bartholomew  Cronin,  once  a  first-lieu- 
day  he  was  separated  from  the  military  tenant  of  Company  H,  Eighty-second  New 
service  of  the  United  States.  Decker's  York  Infantry,  was  cashiered  by  sentence 
dishonorable  dismissal  was  converted  into  approved  and  promulgated  in  orders  dated 
an  honorable  discharge  by  Act  of  Con-  February  13,  1864.  A  previous  court 
gress  approved  June  17th  last.  (Private  of  inquiry  had  found  Lieutenant  Cronin 
Law  No.   102).  gi^ilty    of    grave    offenses    involving    the 

death  of  another  lieutenant.     The  findings 

James   K.   P.   Wayman,    coming   down  of  this  court  were  later  disapproved,  and 

the  Mississippi  River  from  St.  Louis  to  the  second  court  reduced  the  charge    to 

Neeley's  Landing,  Mo.,  on  December  30,  drunkenness  when  on  duty.     Cronin  ap- 

1864,  was  involved  in  a  raid  on  a  store,  pealed    to   President   Lincoln    to   remove 

which  he  broke  into  by  violence,  at  the  the    disabihty   against   him.     The    Presi- 

head  of  a  crowd  of  soldiers,  and  looted,  dent's   response   was   to   remove   only   so 
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much    of    the   disability    as    operated    to  Ovens,  WiUiam  Doherty,  James  Donovan, 

prevent    Cronin    from     reenlisting.     The  and  William  C.   Rich  now  give  of  their 

Adjutant-General   of    the   Army   reports:  desertions.      A     war-time      court-martial 

could  not  have  been  in  possession  of  all 

The  removal  of  that  disability  did  not  affect  the  facts  when  it  withheld  an  hohorable 

in  any  way  the  dismissal  of  the  officer  pur-  discharge    from    a   good    Republican    like 

suant  to  the  duly  confirmed  sentence  of  the  Maramon    A.    Martin,    just    because    he 

general  court-martial   or   entitle  nim   to   an  ,     ,       ,         j     i,   ^  t_-           ^  •             r 

honorable  discharge.  8°^  ^'''''\  ^"^  shot  his  captam,  or  from 

an   honest   veteran   like   Patrick   Shields, 

It  does  not  appear  that  Cronin  ever  did  merely  because   he   shot   an   officer  who 

reenlist.  (he  now  proves  by  his  own  sworn  state- 

The   Sixty-first    Congress,    being   wiser  ment)    was  more  intoxicated  than  he  was 

than   President  Lincoln,   has   now   done,  himself.     General    Egan,    General    Miles, 

in    1910,   what   the    Commander-in-Chief  Major-General    Hancock,    Major-General 

declined  to  do  in  1864:  It  has  enacted  a  Meade,  and  Secretary  Stanton  could  not 

Law  (Private  No.  158,  approved  June  25,  have   known   that    Colonel   Rugg   was   a 

1910)    requiring    that    the    authorization  young  man  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 

permitting  Cronin  to  reenter  the  service  Boydton  Plank  Road  and  that  therefore 

*' shall  be  held  and  considered  as  an  hon-  his  refusal  to  obey  the  order  to  advance 

orable  discharge"!     So  that  Mr.  Bartho-  to  the  attack  ought  not  to  be  held  against 

lomew  Cronin  need  nevermore  allow  the  him.     The  members  of  the  court-martial 

blush  of  shame  to  mount  to  his  cheeks  that  tried  William  Martinson  for  getting 

from  a  recollection  of  the  fact  that  he  has  drunk  and  shooting  citizens  in  the  streets 

a  record  of  dismissal  from  the  army  on  were   not   in   a  position   to   discriminate 

the  ground  of  drunkenness  on  duty.  between    intoxication    and    the    natural 

exuberance   of   a   young   soldier's   spirits, 

The  seventeen  men  above  mentioned  are  and  the  judges  who  mistook  the  little 
living,  and  their  cases  haie  been  dealt  with  lark  in  which  James  K.  P.  Wayman  led 
by  the  present  Congress,  within  the  present  his  friends  to  the  wrecking  and  looting 
year.  It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  the  of  a  store  or  two  on  the  banks  of  the  Miss- 
list  further;  these  instances  will  perhaps  issippi  could  scarcely  have  had  all  the 
be  sufficient  to  show  what  sort  of  thing  facts  before  them.  There  could  have 
Congress  is  about  in  this  matter  of  recti-  been  no  adequate  sifting  of  the  financial 
f3dng  history  by  amending  the  mistakes  standing  of  Lieutenant  Oakley  until  the 
made  by  mere  contemporaries  and  eye-  Sixty-first  Congress  devoted  itself  to  the 
witnesses  half  a  hundred  years  ago.  reading  of  the  victim's  own  account,  signed 

It   was,    of    course,    impossible  for  the  and  sworn  to.     Neither  w^ere  his  contempo- 

military    authorities    back    in    1861-1865  raries  in  any  position  to  judge  whether 

to  have  known  that  John  Oates  believed  Captain  Rosier  did  or  did  not  make  a 

that  he  had  a  right  to  a  furlough  and  that,  false  muster.     Forty-eight  years  after  the 

giving  himself  one,   he  w^as  merely  pre-  incident,  when  most  of  the  witnesses  are 

vented  by  circumstances  beyond  his  con-  dead,  is  naturally  a  better  time  in  which 

trol  from  going  back  to  the  army.     The  to  decide  as  to  the  soldierly  character  of 

court-martial  that  tried  Platoft'  Bush  on  Lieutenant   Bennett   or   that   of   Captain 

the  spot  could  not  have  known  that  there  Held  than  could  have  been  the  days  of 

were  mitigating  circumstances  connected  war  itself,  and  civilian  members  of   Con- 

with    his    slaughter    of    a    fellow-soldier,  gress  sitting  at    Washington    are    better 

The  officers  of  his  regiment  had  no  means  judges  than  were  their  superior  officers  in 

of    judging    whether    Lieutenant    Cronin  the  field. 

was  or  was  not  intoxicated  on  duty,  and  The  Committees  of  Congress  have  this 

had,  therefore,  no  business  to  recommend  further  advantage  over  the  courts-martial: 

his  dismissal  and  rob  him  of  a  future  pen-  they  are  not  confused  by  listening  to  both 

sion.     These  war-time  judges   could  not  sides    of    the    question.     The    author    of 

have  listened  to  the  accounts  which  James  this  article  has  read  carefully  all  the  papers 
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filed  with  the  House  Committee  on  Mih-  in  the  hne  of  duty;   or  that  within  four 

tary   Affairs    in    the    cases    above    cited,  months  they  had  reenHsted   in  the  army 

They  are  not  many;   they  consist,  in  each  or  navy. 

case,  of  a  petition  and  sworn  statement  The  plea  of  the  advocates  of  this  law 

from    the    applicant,    sometimes    accom-  was  that  the  Civil  War  saw  many  cases 

panied  by  affidavits  of  his  neighbors  testi-  of   desertion   prompted   by   mistreatment 

fying  to  his  reputation  for  veracity,  and  of  men  by  an  officer,  or- of  soldiers  who,  in 

a  transcript  from  the  Adjutant-General's  all  patriotism,    preferred    to    serve    with 

Office  of  the  record  w^hich  it  is  desired  to  another  regiment  or  troop.     As  a  matter 

"correct."     The  applicant's  statement  is  of  fact,  as  every  one  living  at  the  time  of 

not    investigated.     His    chances    depend  the  war  remembers,  the  desertions    were 

on  his  ability  to  tell  a  plausible  and  mov-  due  either  to  sheer  cowardice  or  to  a  de- 

ing   story,    and  on  the  Congressman's  or  sire    to   get   the   generous   bounty   which 

Senator's  zeal  in  his  behalf.     Frequently  might   be   obtained   by  a   thrifty   soldier 

these  stories  are  pathetic  in  the  extreme;  on   reenlistment.     The    Act    of    1889    in 

sometimes  they  are  so  heroic  that  it  is  its  operation  opened  wide  every  gate  of 

clear  that  the  misjudged  victim,  instead  the   National   Treasury    to    the   pension- 

of  being  contemptuously  dismissed,  should  seeking   deserter.     Forty-five  years   after 

by  rights  have  been  given  a    medal    of  the  close  of  the  war  it  was  easy  for  a  man 

honor.      Mr.    Hull,    the    chairman,    con-  familiar   with   the   military   organizations 

fesses  that  tears  start  unbidden  to  the  eyes  of  the  time  to  declare  that  he  had  reen- 

even   of    the    hardened    members    of    his  listed,   without  fear  of  exposure  by   the 

Committee    when    they    peruse    some    of  perfunctory    examination    made    in    such 

these  ajSidavits.     This  shows  the  advan-  cases.     Any  deserter  who  knew  the  name 

tage  of  hearing  only  one  side  of  a  case,  of  a  dead  man  in  another  regiment  and 

had  friends  willing  to  swear  that  he  had 

In  most  instances,  the  "relieving"  and  reenlisted  under   that  dead   man's  name, 

"correcting"   work   of   Congress   consists  could  be  pretty  sure  of  his  slice  of  the  pen- 

of  the  removal  of  the  charge  of  desertion  sion  pie. 

standing  against  the  soldier's  name  on  the  This  law  originally  provided  that  appli- 

records  of  the  War  Department,  cations  for  relief  must   be  made    before 

There  exists  indeed  general  legislation  July  i,  1892.  Three  years  later  it  was 
under  which  most  deserters  ought  to  be  extended  two  years,  applications  being 
able,  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  allowed  as  late  as  July  i,  1894.  .  Later 
perjury,  to  "relieve"  themselves  of  the  (by  Act  approved  March  2,  1895)  a// 
stigma.  On  March  2,  1889,  there  was  limitation  was  removed. 
passed  "An  Act  for  the  Relief  of  Certain  But,  while  thousands  have  taken  ad- 
Volunteer  and  Regular  Soldiers  of  the  vantage  of  the  law,  others  have  been  forced 
Late  War  and  the  War  with  Mexico" —  to  resort  to  Congress  for  Private  Acts, 
relief  from  the  charge  of  desertion.  An  falsifying  their  actual  record  by  arbitrarily 
investigation  of  the  law  reveals  the  cun-  sponging  out  the  nasty  word.  Within 
ningness  of  the  hand  that  v/rote  it.  It  the  last  two  years  about  3,000  Bills  have 
provides  that  the  charge  of  desertion  stand-  been  introduced  in  Congress  granting 
ing  on  the  records  of  the  Adjutant-General  honorable  discharges  to  veterans  who 
of  the  United  States  Army  against  all  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  an  em- 
those  patriots  who  had  been  called  away  barrassing  entry  —  "dishonorably  dis- 
in  haste  before  their  terms  of  enlistment  charged"  or  "deserter'.'  —  against  their 
expired  may  be  erased,  if  it  can,  thirty  names  on  the  War  Department  records. 
or  forty  years  later,  "6^  made  to  appear ^^  It  is  true  that  not  all  these  Bills  have 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  been  passed;  only  a  few,  comparatively, 
that  they  returned  to  their  commands  have  been.  This  article  will  be  in  print 
within  a  reasonable  time;  that  they  had  before  the  dissolution  of  the  Sixty-first 
absented  themselves  while  suffering  from  Congress;  it  will,  therefore,  report  Con- 
wounds,    injuries,    or    disease    contracted  gressional  action  only  up  to  the  opening 
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of  the  final  session,  January  5th.     It  is  as  it  would  be  for  it  to  revise  the  judg- 

within  the  last  two  months  of  Congress  ment  of  a  civil  court;  are  not  the  two 

that    much    legislation    reaches    its    final  equally  beyond  the  reach  of  the  legisla- 

stage;   the    last    confused    and    crowded  tive  branch? 

days  will  see  hundreds  of  Private  Bills  But  even  if  it  he  constitutionally  possible, 

rushed  through.     Up  to  the  beginning  of  it  is  still  physically  impossible  for  Congress 

the  last  session,   the  docket  numbers  of  to  obliterate  historical  facts  and  substi- 

the  Bills  on  the  calendar  of  the  House  tute  for  them  imaginary  facts  —  to  create 

Committee  of  Military  Affairs  alone  ran  a  new  history,  a  new  world  of  events  in 

up  to  23,054.     All  but  300  of  these  Bills  which    actual,    executed,    and    completed 

were    for    the    relief    of    deserters,     dis-  acts  were  not  done,  but  instead  of  them 

honorably    dismissed    soldiers,    and     the  other  acts  were  done  which  in  fact  were 

like.    As  yet  only  eighty-eight  have  been  never  done.     It  is  physically  impossible 

favorably  reported  and  started  on  their  for  Congress  to  revoke  already  executed 

way  to  become  Laws  —  forty-three  have  orders  of  dismissal  and  to  grant  to-day 

so  far  been  passed.     This  takes  no  account  honorable   discharges   from   organizations 

of  '^relieving"  and  *' correcting"  Private  which  have  been  disbanded  for  forty-five 

Bills  originating  in  the  Senate;  these  are  years.     Acts  of  Congress  may  be  powerful, 

less   in   number  —  there   are   only   about  but  they  are  not  powerful  enough  to  anni- 

one    thousand    of    them  —  but    a    larger  hilate    actual    events   and    substitute   for 

proportion  will  be  passed.  them    the    wishes    of    Congressmen.     To 

The  iniquity  of  the  Special  Acts  for  the  say  that  ^'dishonorable"  reads  ''honora- 

correction  of  records,  however,  is  not  in  ble,"  or  to  assert  that  a  soldier  who  fled 

their  number  but  in  their  insolence  —  in  in  cowardice  served  faithfully  to  the  end, 

their  contempt  for  history,  their  indiffer-  or  to  write  it  in  a  book  that  an  officer 

ence   to   the   honor   of   the   pension   roll,  cashiered    for    misbehavior,    insubordina- 

President  Grant,  himself  a  veteran,  wrote  tion,    or    faithlessness    left    the    service 

in  1876,  in  vetoing  an  Act  to  correct  a  honorably  is  to  do  a  thing  no  less  false 

soldier's  record:  ''It  will  not  only  falsify  because  it  is  Congress  that  does  it.     If 

the  records  of  the  War  Department,  but  the  votes  of  Senators  and  Representatives 

will  be   an  injustice   to   every  man  who  and    the    signature    of    the    President  can 

served  honorably  during  the  War  of  the  reach  back  half  a  century  and  rehabiH- 

Rebellion."     Congress  is  habitually  falsi-  tate  traitors,  give  deserters  the  backbone 

fying  the  records  of  the  W^ar  Department  which  they  lacked,  and  obliterate  drunken, 

and   habitually  doing  injustice   to   every  dishonest,    insubordinate,    and    cowardly 

man   who    served    honorably   during    the  acts,    then    Congress    can    do     anything, 

war.  It  can   falsify,  distort,   and    reverse    any 

It  might  with  much  force  be  questioned  event  of  history.     It  can  enact  that  Bull 

whether    Congress    has    the    constitutional  Run    was    a    Northern    victory.     It    can 

right  to  nullify  proceedings,  findings,  and  magically  dispel   the  illusion  that  Bene- 

sentences  of  any  court,  martial  or  civil,  diet  Arnold  was   a   traitor,   and,   issuing 

In   exercise    of   its    constitutional    rights,  to  his  descendants  a  posthumous  certifi- 

Congress  has  provided   for   a   system   of  cate  of  honorable  discharge,  point  them 

military  courts;  having  created  them,  it  to  the  Pension  Office, 

has  not  the  legal  power  to  interfere  with  There  is  nothing  that  an  Act  of  Congress 

their  work.     It  may  disestablish  military  can  not  do  if  it  has  the  power  to  efface  the 

courts,  but  while  they  exist  they  are  part  scarlet  letter  from  the  body  of  John  Oates. 

of  another  branch  of  the  Government  with  Such  an  Act  pretends  to  annul  the  exe- 

which    the   legislative   branch    may    not  cuted    sentence    of   dismissal.     But   it   is 

interfere.     It  might  reasonably  be  argued  impossible  to  accomplish  this,  by  legisla- 

that  it  is  as  much  of  an  invasion  of  the  tion  or  by  any  other  human  act.     The 

rights  of  another  coordinate  branch  for  dismissal  has  been  made,  and  it  cannot 

Congress    to    undertake  to  annul  a  sen-  be     unmade.      As     General     Ainsworth 

tence  of  a  military  court  duly  established  unanswerably    argues: 
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A  man  shot  to  death  in  pursuance  of  a  zlers,    and    cowards    dismissed    from   the 

court-martial    sentence    or    of    an    executive  service  for  the  country's  good.     Though 

order  IS  no  more  beyond  the  reach  of  any-  there    has    been    among    the    veterans    a 

thmg   that   Congress   or   the   Executive   can  „.:^^.^^^  ^   ^    r  r  .     vv.uv.ia,ii;3 

do  to  him  or  for  him,  than  is  an  officer  who  ^^l^espread  feehng  of  resentment  at  any 

was  lawfully  dismissed  from  service.     It  is  criticism  ot  the  pension  system,  dissatis- 

a  fact  that  the  one  was  shot  and  the  other  *action^  has  lately  been  growing  over  the 

dismissed,  and  that  fact  will  remain  in  spite  ^^^^  with  which  discharged  soldiers  may 

of  all  that  human  power  can  do     .     .     .     and  have     their     records     ''corrected."     The 

it  is  equally  vain  and  foolish  to  issue  an  order  Pennsylvania  Commandery  of  the  Loyal 

purporting   to   discharge   from   the   miHtary  Legion   is     engaged     actively   in   fighting 

service  a  person  who  is  not  now  in  that  service,  the  scandal.     It  has  formally  resolved  that 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  President  or  the  in  considering  appHcations  for  admission 

Secretary  of  War,  even  though  Congress  may  to  the  Order  no  attention  shall  be  paid  to 

have  specmcally  declared  that  it  is  or  shall  r^^„„^^^o,-^ 1    a    +     ^  i     1  i^- 

be,   to'^discharge  a  man  from  the  mihtary  Congressional  Acts  falsely  purporting  to 
service  who  is  not  now  in  that  service.  ^^^^^  records.     ^    ^ 

Wnat  a  reflection  it  is  upon  the  Govern- 

If  refuge  be  taken  in  the  assertion  that  ^^^^  ^^  ^  nation  that  an  association  of 

the  private   corrective   Acts   of   the   last  gentlemen  —  the   veteran   officers   of   the 

year    have    been    so    framed    that    they  ^^i^"    Army  —  declines    to    accept    the 

no    longer    pretend    directly    to    change  Acts  of  its  Congress  as  truthful! 
records  and  issue  certificates  of  honorable 

discharge  to  men  who  were  not  honorably  The  manufacture  of  war  history  by  a 
discharged,  but  that  now  they  require  subservient  Congress  is  a  phase  of  the 
only  that  in  the  administration  of  the  pension  carnival.  There  is  occasionally 
pension  laws  the  beneficiaries  shall  here-  a  pretense  that  the  expunging  of  a  shame- 
after  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  ful  charge  is  desired  for  the  sake  of  wife 
honorably  discharged  —  if  refuge  is  now  and  children,  but  it  is  singular  that  such 
taken  in  that  fact,  it  must  be  asked  whether  a  solicitude  should  have  awakened  only 
it  is  any  more  objectionable  to  enact  at  so  late  a  date.  It  is  the  size  of  the 
directly  that  a  falsehood  is  a  fact  than  to  pension  now  to  be  obtained  that  suggests 
require  the  Pension  Bureau  to  act  as  if  the  appeal  to  Congress  for  an  honorable 
the  falsehood  were  the  fact.  The  Pension  discharge.  For  every  one  of  these  "cor- 
Ofiice  is  now  by  Act  of  Congress  and  of  rections^'  carries  a  pension.  That  is  its 
the  President  put  into  the  position  of  reason,  excuse,  and  purpose, 
a  court  which  may  not  base  its  awards  And  that  Congress  should  turn  itself 
on  truth,  but  on  instruction  from  a  into  a  record-factory  is  an  inevitable 
superior  power.  The  Pension  Bureau  is  phase  of  the  pension  business  in  its  extrava- 
now  refused  permission  to  discriminate  gant  development.  While  Congress  is, 
between  faithful  and  unfaithful  veterans,  through  thousands  of  Special  Acts,  con- 
heroes,  and  deserters;  it  is  forced  to  f erring  pensions  upon  camp-and-hospital- 
'' consider"  that  things  which  have  never  loafers,  near  -  ninety  -  day  recruits,  and 
occurred  have  occurred,  and  that  things  victims  of  measles;  while  it  is  pensioning 
which  have  occurred  have  never  oc-  common-law- wives  and  deathbed  widows, 
curred.  legalizing  illegal  marriages,  and  pre-dating 

While   the   insolence   of   Congress   con-  legal  ones  in  order  to  give  money  to  females 

cerns  all  who  feel  that  the  integrity  of  born  a  generation  after  the  War:  while  II 

the  nation's  records  should  be  preserved,  is    supporting    blind    men,    cripples,    and 

it  is  particularly  a  matter  of  anxiety  with  idiots  because  their  fathers  years  before 

war    veterans.     The    faithful    soldier    is  had  worn  a  blue  suit  —  why  should  it  not 

dishonored  when  deserters   are   put   in  a  do  a  little  kindness  in  the  way  of  expunging 

position  of  equality  with  him;   the  pension  a  single  syllable  of  three  letters  from  a 

roll  is  stained  when  its  pages  are  opened  few    thousand    records    of    J^,shonorable 

to   murderers,    drunken    rowdies,    embez-  dismissal  from  the  Army? 


T 


MEN  IN  ACTION 

I  HIS  is  the  true  story  of  a  mill  nominal  rent  for  their  homes,  which  were 
town  in  South  Carolina  —  a  story  owned  and  kept  in  perfect  repair  by  the 
that  began  more  than  fifty  years  company.  They  could  make  their  purchases 
ago.  At  the  foot  of  a  hill  covered  with  where  they  could  buy  the  cheapest,  for 
health-breathing  pines  is  the  white  village  the  company  does  not  own  a  store  of  any 
of  Granite ville,  situated  on  the  banks  of  kind.  When  the  state  passed  a  law  re- 
a  large  mill  pond  whose  waters  turn  ducing  the  hours  of  labor,  the  company 
the  w^heels  of  one  of  the  largest  cotton-  voluntarily  increased  the  rate  of  pay  per 
mills  in  America.  The  tree-lined  streets  hour  and  increased  the  price  of  piece-work, 
are  wide  and  long,  and  each  freshly  painted  When  a  worker  grew  too  old  for  his  daily 
house  is  separated  from  its  neighbor  by  a  task,  he  was  placed  on  the  company's 
well-kept  garden  or  lawn,  while  at  the  pension  list.  When  laws  were  enacted 
back  is  a  large  vegetable  garden.  Here  regulating  child-labor,  the  little  com- 
dwell  nearly  3,000  people,  workers  in  the  munity  scarcely  heeded  them,  for  child- 
mills  and  their  families.  labor  was  practically  unknown. 

Where  four  of  the  wider  streets  meet  That  which  pleased  Mr.  Hickman  most 
in  a  kind  of  square  stands  a  stately  build-  was  the  fine  fibre  of  the  men  and  boys 
ing  —  the  memorial  to  the  late  president  who  grew  up  in  his  mill.  The  number  of 
of  the  company  —  that  tells  the  whole  those  who  acquitted  themselves  with  credit 
secret  of  this  industrial  Utopia.  The  man  in  later  years  was  a  source  of  much 
in  whose  name  this  people's  pleasure  gratification  to  him. 
pajace  was  erected  —  H.  H.  Hickman  —  Edgefield  and  Aiken  counties  have  been 
was  a  hum.anitarian  in  the  broad  sense  represented  in  the  state  senate  and  in 
of  the  word;  and  when  he  died,  at  the  the  House  of  Representatives  by  men 
age  of  eighty-six,  after  half  a  century's  who  worked  in  the  mill,  while  others  have 
active  service  to  the  mills  of  which  he  filled  many  of  the  local  offices. 
was  president,  it  seemed  most  fitting  that  At  least  four  mill-hands  have  been 
the  memorial  should  take  the  form  of  members  of  the  city  council  of  Augusta; 
a  gift  to  the  people.  This  memorial  hall  one  became  a  judge;  one  was  appointed 
is  really  a  people's  club-house,  with  a  consul  to  a  foreign  port;  another  filled  the 
library,  a  gymnasium  and  swimming-pool,  office  of  mayor  of  Bessemer,  Ala.,  for 
a  bilHard-room,  a  dance-hall,  and  other  several  years  and  is  now  general  Southern 
conveniences  —  all  free  to  the  workers,  agent  of  one  of  the  oldest  fire-insurance 
It  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  The  companies  in  the  United  States.  At  least 
company  also  employs  eight  school-  eleven  have  become  successful  preachers, 
teachers  for  the  350  boys  and  girls  who  doctors,  or  lawyers;  and  some  have  been 
are  to  be  trained  under  the  system  that  presidents  of  banks  and  cotton-mills,  or 
produced  excellent  results  in  the  lives  of  superintendents  of  mills.  Many  others 
their  fathers  and  mothers.  are  found  to-day  among  the  prosperous 
His  people's  welfare  was  always  Mr.  merchants  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
Hickman's  first  thought.  For  instance,  ''But  the  most  remarkable  fact  concern- 
when  a  bad  year  came  to  the  manufacturers  ing  this  town  of  almost  unbelievable 
of  the  South  several  years  ago  and  prac-  idealism,"  says  one  who  knows  it  well, 
tically  all  of  the  cotton-mills  were  com-  ''is  that  it  owns  neither  a  jail  nor  a  police- 
pelled  to  shut  down,  the  operatives  of  man.  An  arrest  has  not  been  made  there 
the  three  mills  under  this  system  were  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  drunken- 
given  half-pay  for  two  months.  In  the  ness  and  disorder  are  practically  un- 
meantime     they     were     paying     merely  known." 
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MR.   ABRAHAM   FLEXNER 


Photograph  by  Hollinger,  N  Y. 


AUTHOR  OF  THE  REPORT  ON  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 
MADE  TO  THE  CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  TEACHING.  HE  WTIITES 
IN  THIS  NUMBER  OF  THE  WORLD'S  WORK,  IN  FAVOR  OF  STRICT  AND  RESPONSIBLE  STATE 
SUPERVISION   OF   MEDICAL  COLLEGES  AS  A  NECESSARY  PROTECTION  TO  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
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Zbc  fIDarcb  of  lEvente 


THE  most  noteworthy  fact  now  on 
the  horizon  is  that  the  people 
are  taking  government  more  di- 
rectly into  their  own  hands.  You  may 
see  evidences  of  this  change  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  country,  in  Httle  ways 
and  in  big  ways.  Even  the  Senate  gave 
a  good  majority  (and  almost  the  necessary 
two-thirds)  in  favor  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  requiring  the  popular  election 
of  Senators;  and  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  sure  to  pass  soon.  For  a  little 
incident,  consider  the  use  of  the  recall 
in  Seattle  whereby  the  mayor  of  the 
city  was  dismissed  and  another  man  put 
in  his  place.  This  movement  is  taking 
so  many  forms  that  it  may  fairly  be  called 
a  revolution  in  political  method  upon 
which  the  people  are  bent.  The  Oregon 
idea  and  the  very  rapid  favor  that  it  is 
winning;  the  demand,  almost  everywhere, 
for  effective  primaries  as  nominating 
machinery;  the  commission  form  of  city 
government,  which  is  sweeping  the  coun- 
try; the  swift  punishment  at  the  polls 
of  objectionable  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress —  all  these  events  point  in  one 
direction. 

Party-loyalty  is  gone,  or  is  going,  be- 
cause the  people  woke  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  bosses  and  the  special  interests  used 
it  to  work  their  wishes.  The  feeling  is 
well-nigh  universal  that  the  people  ought 
themselves  to  nominate  candidates  for 
all  offices  and  that  they  ought  to  have 


some  direct  method  of  quickly  calling 
public  servants  to  strict  account.  And 
they  are  making  machinery  to  give  the 
mass  of  the  voters  more  direct  control. 

Doubtless  you  have  often  observed 
how  very  much  more  the  popular  attention 
is  given  to  serious  public  questions  now 
than  was  given  (say)  ten  years  ago.  A 
pohcy  then  was  good  or  bad  according  to 
its  party  origin  or  endorsement;  and, 
except  at  election-time,  the  people  paid 
Httle  attention  to  grave  pubHc  affairs. 
But  now  the  most  serious  problem  of 
economics,  of  transportation,  and  of  tax- 
ation are  discussed  everywhere  by  intel- 
ligent persons.  The  movement  for  a  more 
popular  control  of  public  affairs  is  the 
result  of  this  awakening. 

Men  who  use  their  minds  as  sanctuaries 
of  precedents  bewail  the  passing  of  repre- 
sentative government  and  fear  mob  rule. 
Well,  the  people  do  have  moods  and 
passions,  and  sometimes  unreasoning  im- 
pulses. But  so  have  representatives  of 
the  people.  Besides,  representatives  of 
the  people,  such  as  city  councils  and 
legislatures,  have  so  long  and  so  often 
completely  yielded  to  bosses  and  in  some 
cases  to  bribers  that  they  have  lost  stand- 
ing in  the  people's  estimation. 

In  however  great  respect  the  methods 
of  the  fathers  are  held  or  ought  to  be  held, 
the  most  deeply  imbedded  conviction 
in  the  popular  mind  is  that  the  people 
themselves    can    and    must    be     trusted. 
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DR.   S.   WEIR   MITCHELL 

WHO  RECENTLY  CELEBRATED  HIS  EIGHTY-FLRST  BERTHDAY.  HE  HAS  DONE  FIFTY 
YEARS  OF  DISTINGUISHED  WORK  IN  MEDICINE  AND,  BY  HIS  POEMS  IN  EARLY  LIFE 
AND  HIS  NOVELS  IN  LATER  YEARS,  HAS  WON  AN  EQUAL  DISTINCTION  IN  LITERATURE 


Photograph  taken  fur  the  World's  Work  by  J.  E.  Purely,  Boston 

COLONEL  THOMAS   WENTWORTH  HIGGINSON 

ONE  OF  THE  FEW  SURVIVORS  OF  THE  VIGOROUS  GROUP  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  WRITERS  WHICH 
INCLUDED  EMERSON,  HAWTHORNE,  LOWELL  AND  LONGFELLOW.  IN  GOOD  HEALTH  HE 
RECENTLY   PASSED   HIS   EIGHTY-SEVENTH   BIRTHDAY   AT  HIS  HOME  IN  OLD  CAMBRIDGE,   MASS. 


MR.   JUDSON  C.   CLEMENTS 


Copyright  by  Harris  &  Ewing 


CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  CO]^IMISSION  WHICH  RECENTLY  DECIDED  AGAINST  A 
GENERAL  INCREASE  IN  RAILROAD  FREIGHT  RATES.  MR.  CLEMENTS  SERVED  AS  A  LIEUTENANT  IN 
THE  CONFEDERATE  ARMY  IN  1 864-5,  PRACTISED  LAW,  AND  WAS  A  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS  FROM 
GEORGIA     BEFORE    HIS     APPOINTMENT     TO     THE     INTERSTATE     COMMERCE     COMMISSION     IN     1892 

[See  ■•  The  March  0/ Events  "\ 
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MR.    JOHN   M.   PARKER 

OF   NEW   ORLEANS,    PRESmENT   OF   THE    SOUTHERN   COMMERCIAL   CONGRESS  WHICH  MET  IN  MARCH  IN  ATLANTA  AND 
SET   FORTH    THE    SOUTH 'S    FIFTY   YEARS   OF    PROGRESS   SINCE    1861    AND    EMPHASIZED   ITS   INCREASING    PROSPERITY 

[See  "  The  March  0/ Events  "J 


ATLANTA   AT  THE   CLOSE   OF   THE   WAR 


A  war-time  photog^raph  by  Brady 


A   TYPICAL   SCENE    AT   THAT   TlilE    IN    THE    CITY  THAT   WAS    A    GOOD    EXAMPLE    OF    THE   DESOLATION   OF 
WAR   AND   THAT   HAS    \\TTHIN    FIFTY   YEARS   BECOME    ONE   OF    THE   PROSPEROUS    CITIES    OF    THE    UNION 


ATLANTA   AS  IT  IS  TO-DAY 

AN  EXAMPLE   OF   THE   SOUTH'S   PHYSICAL   UPBUILDING   AND  PROGRESS 


Photograph  from  Brown  Bros.,  N.  V. 
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MR.   BEN    GREET 

THE  EMINENT  ACTOR,  WHO  PROPOSES  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  AMERICAN 
SHAKESPEARE  MEMORIAL  THEATRE  TO  SERVE  ALL  THE  PEOPLE  AS  A  FITTING 
COMMEMORATION     OF     THE     .^OOTH     ANNIVERSARY      OF      THE      POET'S     DEATH 


[Ste/a^'t  i4iiA 


MR.  VICTOR  HERBERT 


THE  COMPOSER  OF  NATOMA  AN  AMERICAN  OPERA  RECENTLY  PRESENTED 
AT  THE  METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE  IN  NEW  YORK  —  A  PERFORMANCE 
WHICH      MAY       MARK     THE      BEGINNING     Of     SUCCESSFUL     AMERICAN      OPERA 


A  BUREAU  OF  MINES  RESCUE   CAR 


ONE  OF  SIX  WHICH  THIS  GOVERNMENT  BUREAU,  UNDER  ITS  ENERGETIC  CHIEF,  DR.  J.  A.  HOLMES, 
HAS  STATIONED  AT  DIFFERENT  PLACES  IN  THE  COAL  REGIONS,  AS  A  PART  OF  A  SCIEN- 
TIFIC  EFFORT   TO     BETTER   THE    CONDITION     OF    COAL    MINERS     AND     OF     THE     COAL    INDUSTRY 

[Set  page  I4353\ 


MR.    CHARLES  E.   MERRIAM 

A  PROFESSOR  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  AND  A  CITY  ALDERMAN  NOMINATED  FOR  MAYOR 
BY  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY,  AN  ABLE  EXPONENT  OF  THE  NEW  SPIRIT  IN  EDUCATION  WHICH  IS 
MAKING  IT  AN   ACTIVE     AND     HELPFUL     PART    OF    AMERICAN     LIFE    AND     NOT     A     THING    APART 


THE  PRESIDENT  MIDWAY  HIS  TERM  14187 

THE  PRESIDENT  MIDWAY  HIS  TERM  ^ith    Canada.     He    asked    the    approval 

WHERE  does  President  Taf  t  find  him-  of  Congress.     The  House,  thanks  to  the 

self  at  this  half-way  place  of  his  Democrats,     promptly     responded     and 

term  of  office?     In  a  distinctly  stronger  passed    the   bill.     The    Senate   hesitated, 

position  in  popular  approval  than  a  year  delayed,  showed  opposition,  and  the  Senate 

ago.     And  he  has  made  this  gain  in  popu-  is   Republican.     The  President  promptly 

lar    confidence    by    his    wholly    changed  and  directly  appealed  to  the  people.     He 

attitude    to    Congress.  showed  no  hesitation.     He  did  not  waver. 

During  the  extra  session  called  at  the  He  did  not  follow  the  obstructive  leaders, 

beginning  of  his  term  to  revise  the  tarift',  He  did  not  again  say  to  the  Senate  *'Thy 

he  yielded  to  the  enemies  of  revision  and  will     be     done."     He     stood     firm.     He 

approved  and  afterward  defended  a  law  fought.  When  the  Senate  adjourned  with- 

that    was    worse    than    its    predecessor,  out  action    on    reciprocity,    he   promptly 

At  that  time  the  President  seemed  to  the  called  Congress  in  extra  session.     As  the 

people   not   to    do    thinking   for   himself,  matter  now  stands,  the  progress  that  he 

not  to  hold  convictions  of  his  own,  but  has  made  he  owes  chiefly  to  the  Demo- 

to  be  content  with  what  the  leaders  of  crats   of    the  House.     This    means    that 

his  party  did,   however   tricky   and  dis-  he   has    risen    above    a    merely  partisan 

credited  they  were.     And  those  who  did  attitude. 

not  follow  these  party  leaders  were  re-  And  the  people  have  applauded.     They 

garded  and  treated  by  the  President  as  have  given  him  a  new  lease  of  popularity, 

''traitors."     This    simple,    primitive,    un-  They  like   this  display  of  independence, 

thinking  method  of  procedure  was  easy,  this   standing  by  his    convictions.      You 

for  it  involved  no  personal  responsibility  may  now  hear  it  said  everywhere  that  he 

and    required    no    personal    convictions,  will  be  renominated.     Most  likely.    Surely 

But  it  brought  to  Mr.  Taft,  in  place  of  if   the   convention   of  his  party  were   to 

the  great  popularity  with  which  he  entered  meet  this  year,   there  would  be  no  for- 

office,  an  almost  equally  widespread  pop-  midable    opposition    to   him.      All  which 

ular  disapproval.  comes  of  doing  his  own  thinking  and   his 

When  the  Congressional  election  gave  own  acting.     If  anything  has  been  proved 

overwhelming   proof   of    this   disapproval  in  national  politics  these  last  forty  years 

and   retired   most   of    the   leaders   whom  it  is  this  —  that  a  President  who  yields 

he   had   followed,    he    turned   about   and  to   Congressional   leadership   gets  lost  in 

showed   a   readiness    to    follow    the    new  the  intricacies  of  personal  and  sectional 

leaders,    still    apparently    regarding    the  bargaining.     He    holds    the    bag    in    the 

party-organization    as    a    primary    force,  bog   for    the    snipe   while    the   others   go 

This  did  not  greatly  change  the  popular  home, 

feeling  toward  him.  jj 

But  during  the  short  session  of  Congress 

he  took  a  new  attitude.     He  showed  the  The    Adminstration   has    been    greatly 

qualities    that    the    people    had    at    first  strengthened  both  by  the  retirement  of 

expected    him    to    show.     He    proposed  Mr.    Balhnger   and   by   the   incoming   of 

much  legislation,  most  of  it   constructive  Mr.  Fisher  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

legislation;   he    used    every    influence    at  For  the  great  policies  of  reclamation  and 

his    command    to    cause    its    enactment;  of  using  the  public  domain  for  the  benefit 

he  would   not   be   turned   from   his  pur-  of    the   people  —  the   people   now   living 

pose  by  threats  or  by  favors;  he  "stood  and  the  people  of  coming  generations  — 

by  his  guns"  and  threw  the  responsibihty  are  now  in  safe  hands.     In  spite  of  the 

for  Congressional  action  where  it  belongs  President's  admirable  quahty  of  personal 

—  on  Congress  itself.  loyalty   to   Mr.   Ballinger,  a  great  many 

Take,  for  instance,  the  most  important  millions  of  persons  know  that  the  spirit 

measure  of  his  championing  —  reciprocity  and  the  purpose  with  which  Mr.  Ballinger 

with  Canada.     He  committed  himself  to  came  into  office  meant  a  reversal  of  these 

it.     He  carried  through  the  negotiations  poHcies.     The   ''conspiracy,"   which   Mr. 
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Taft  is  mistaken  in  thinking  was  formed 
against  himself,  did  and  does  exist;  but 
it  is  a  conspiracy  simply  for  the  main- 
tenance of  these  policies.  It  is  the  same 
kind  of  conspiracy  that  was  formed  against 
the  authors  and  defenders  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff  schedules  and  that  expressed 
itself  at  the  polls.  In  one  case  as  in  the 
other  it  has  saved  Mr.  Taft  from  his 
friends  —  his  friends  who  have  done  much 
to  burden  his  Administration  and  who 
would  have  wrecked  it  but  for  this  same 
great  "conspiracy"  of  perhaps  a  major- 
ity of  the  people  who  expressed  disappro- 
val. The  President  will  discover  that 
the  conspirators  will  now  applaud  him  for 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Fisher. 

SOME  FIGURES  ABOUT  RECIPROCITY 

IN  THE  Httle  town  of  Welland,  Ontario, 
are  20  manufacturing  plants  which 
have  gone  from  the  United  States  in  the 
last  ten  years.  These  include  branches 
of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  of 
Deere  &  Company,  plow-makers  from 
Iowa,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Tube  Company,  of 
the  United  Motors  from  Detroit,  and  six- 
teen others.  The  town  has,  in  fact,  been 
made  by  American  manufacturing  plants. 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  too,  boasts  of  36 
American  industries,  including  branches 
of  the  American  Can  Company,  the 
International  Harvester  Company,  the 
Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works,  and  the  like. 
And  there  are  other  Canadian  towns 
that  boast  of  a  similar  transplanting 
of  American  factories,  for  750  companies 
from  the  United  States  have  built  factories 
in  Canada  since  1900.  Many  of  these 
are  larger  than  the  original  plants  in  the 
United   States. 

The  tariff  against  Canada  —  which  was 
necessarily  met  by  a  Canadian  tariff 
against  us  —  was,  of  course,  designed  to 
protect  our  manufacturers;  but  the  re- 
sult has  been  to  drive  these  750  establish- 
ments out  of  the  country  in  ten  years. 
Most  of  them  were  built  on  the  other  side 
of  the  border  to  take  care  of  the  Canadian 
trade.  Many,  however,  moved  from  the 
United  States  because  they  wished  to 
take  advantage  either  of  the  lower  cost 
of  living  for  their  employees  or  of  the  more 
favorable  tariff'  arrangements  that  Canada 


enjoys    for    her    products    in    European 
markets. 

Yet  the  reciprocity  treaty  is  supposed,  in 
codfish  circles  and  some  agricultural  areas, 
to  be  a  hindrance  to  American  prosperity. 

AN  ACT  OF  STATESMANSHIP 

PRESIDENT  TAFT  and  Secretary 
Knox  deserve,  and  are  receiving, 
much  praise  for  the  genuine  statesmanship 
which  they  showed  in  concluding  the 
new  treaty  with  Japan.  For  it  took  cour- 
age to  yield  anything  to  Japan,  in  the 
face  of  the  unreasoning  and  sullen  hostility 
to  and  suspicion  of  that  nation  which 
unhappily  prevails  here,  especially  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  And  the  new  treaty 
yields  two  important  points  —  to  Japan 
most  important  points:  it  concedes  the 
expiration  of  the  old  treaty  a  year  earlier 
than  we  had  held  that  it  expired;  and 
it  abrogates  the  clause  in  which,  in  the 
old  treaty,  we  reserved  the  right  to  re- 
strict Japanese  immigration. 

On  the  face  of  the  matter,  we  yielded 
much,  and  got  nothing  in  return.  In 
truth,  we  yielded  nothing,  and  got  every- 
thing in  return.  We  still  retain  the  right 
to  restrict  immigration  if  we  have  need 
to  do  so;  a  natural  right  of  sovereignty 
like  that  needs  no  stipulation  in  a  treaty. 

The  fact  is,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment was  in  the  happy  position  of  being 
able  to  win  the  gratitude  of  another  Power 
by  giving  something  which  cost  us  noth- 
ing whatever.  The  cable  dispatches  from 
Tokio  show  that  the  Japanese  people  havel 
been  profoundly  moved  by  our  generosity, 
that  the  peace-lo\dng  Katsura  ministry 
has  been  greatly  strengthened.  Japanese 
statesmen  and  leaders  of  thought  are 
said  to  be  unanimous  in  regarding  the  ' 
making  of  this  new  bond  of  Japan- 
American  peace  as  one  of  the  greatest 
events  in  the  country's  history. 

Such  an  act  as  this,  Mr.  President  and 
Mr.  Secretary,  is  worth  a  dozen  dread- 
naughts,  a  dozen  forts  in  Panama. 

THE  SERVICE  THAT  LORIMER  DID 

THE  SENATE,  which  left  undone 
most  of  the  things  that  it  should  have 
done,  defeated  the  proposed  amendment 
for   the   popular   election   of   senators   by 
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failing  to  give  it  the  required  two- thirds  on  as  a  ''rider"  to  the  Post  Office  Appro- 
vote.  Then  straightway  by  a  vote  of  priation  Bill;  and  the  effort  was  to 
46  to  40  it  allowed  Senator  Lorimer  to  ''railroad"  it  through  Congress  by  this 
keep  his  seat.     ^          ^  trick.     The  unfairness  of  this  procedure 

The  latter  action  will  force  the  former,  is   obvious. 

To  save  Lorimer  is   to  lose  the  method  There    was    another    objection    to    the 

of  election  whereby  Lorimer  was  chosen,  "rider."     It  gave  the  Postmaster-General 

The    popular    election    of    senators    was  power  to  decide  which  periodicals  should 

made   certain   by   senatorial   approval   of  pay  the  increased  rate  and  which  should 

this   tainted   legislative   election.  be    exempt.     The    wrongness    of    this    is 

THE  MAGAZINES  AND  THE  POST  OFFICE  ^   J^^^?'           i         •        i          .   , 

Obvious    also    is    the    right   method  — 

IT  IS   an  embarrassment   for   the   con-  that    the    Government    should    make    a 

ductors   of   any   right-minded   maga-  thorough  investigation,  by  a  properly  con- 

zine  to  discuss  a  proposed  change  in  the  stituted    commission     or   in    some    other 

postal  laws  that  touches    their   business;  proper  way,  to  determine  the  right  conduct 

for  postal  laws,  as  all  other  laws,  ought  of  the  postal  service  (which  is  conducted 

to  be  made  for  the  public  welfare  only  —  by  antiquated  methods  with  much  waste 

and  not  for  nor  against  publishers  or  any  and     much      inefficiency)     and    a    right 

other  special  class.     But  the  recent  con-  schedule   of  rates   to    be    imposed    alike 

troversy  at  Washington  during  the  closing  on    all   similar  users  of  the  service;   and 

days  of  the  regular  session  of  Congress  was  then     a     revision     of     the    postal     laws 

so   unfortunate   in   many  ways   that   the  should  be  made  based  on  all  the  facts; 

conductors  of  this  magazine  ask  its  readers'  and    such   a   general   revision   should   be 

indulgence   while   it   presents   these   facts  made  after  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 

and    propositions:  merits    of    the    proposed    changes.      The 

The  pubhshers  of  the  World's  Work  Commission  now  created,  consisting  of  a 

desire  no  "subsidy"  from  the  Government,  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  two 

either   in   postal    rates    or  in    any  other  disinterested   persons   will   report  to  the 

form;  and    they    will    cheerfully    pay    a  President  in    December, 

higher  rate  of  postage,  if  the  higher  rate  The  owners  of  the  World's  Work,  as 

be  accurately  determined  and  fairly  ap-  citizens  and    as   pubhshers,   will  heartily 

portioned.     The  facts  about  their  business  welcome  a  good   business  system  in  the 

and  such  knowledge  as  they  have  gained  post   office    and    any   fairly    apportioned 

in  Its   conduct  are  cheerfully  at  the  com-  change  of  rates  based  on  a  thorough  study 

mand  of  the   Government   to    determine  of  all  the  facts.  And  all  that  this  magazine 

such     rates     and     to     apportion     them  has  pubHshed  on  the  subject  has  been  di- 

^^i^ly-                            ^                                ^  rected  to  this  constructive  aim. 

The    recommendations    of   a    Commis-  , ^^ 

.    .     ,      r                                       .              •,  A  WELL-DESERVED  EULOGY 
sion  appointed  a  few  years  ago  were  ignored 

by  the  Postal  Committee  of   the   Senate;  TN  ANOTHER  part  of  this  magazine, 

and,  in  the  proposal  made  by  that  com-  A     Mr.  Arthur  Wallace  Dunn   tells  the 

mittee,  the  monthly  magazines  alone  were  interesting  story  of  the  career  of  the  late 

selected  to  pay  a  greatly  increased  rate.  Representative  Brownlow,  of   Tennessee, 

Newspapers,  daily  and  weekly,  and  agri-  a  man  of  untiring   energy  and  '^loyalty'' 

cultural  and  religious    papers    and  maga-  to  his  people,  who  regarded  it  as  his  chief 

zines  were  to  be  exempt  from  the  proposed  duty   to    secure   Federal   money   for   his 

increase.      The   unfairness    of    increasing  district. 

the  rate  on  monthly    magazines   only  is  In  the   House   of   Representatives,    on 

obvious.  Sunday,  February  19th,  the  House  having 

And  the  effort  to  impose  the  increased  ^^  Resolved,  That  the  business  of  the  House 

rate  was  made  in  an  unfair  way.     It  was  be  now  suspended  that  opportunity  may 

not  presented  in   a  bill  which  could   be  be  given  for  tributes  to  the  memory  of 

discussed  on  its  merits,  but  it  was  tacked  the    Hon.    Walter    Preston    Brownlow/' 
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a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Thetus  W.  Sims  said: 

.  .  I  never  knew  Mr.  Brownlow  to 
vote  against  or  oppose  any  appropriation 
of  money  coming  to  the  South.  On  one 
occasion  when  some  bill  was  coming  up  for 
consideration,  he  came  over  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  and  asked  me  to  support  the  bill 
and  to  do  all  I  could  to  get  our  side  to  do  the 
same.  I  asked  him  what  about  the  merits? 
He   replied: 

"Oh,  it  is  a  steal  and  that  ought  to  make 
it  popular  on  your  side;  but,  in  addition,  it 
is  coming  South.  If  we  vote  for  all  the  steals 
coming  our  way  for  the  next  hundred  years 
we  will  not  then  get  even  with  the  North." 

.  .  .  .  ''Only  a  few  months  after  I  be- 
gan my  first  service  in  the  extra  session  of 
1897  Mr.  Brownlow  passed  me  in  the  corridor 
between  this  Chamber  and  Statuary  Hall, 
where  the  telegraph  operators  are  located, 
and  noticed  that  I  was  sending  a  telegram 
and  paying  the  charges  on  it.     He  said: 

"Sims,  have  you  not  got  a  book  of  tele- 
graph franks  yet?" 

I  replied  that  I  had  not;  that  I  did  not 
know  that  such  franks  were  to  be  had.  He 
replied : 

*    "Well,   make   application   for   one    imme- 
diately." 

I  replied: 

"How  do  you  know  that  I  want  to  use 
them?" 

He  replied: 

"I  don't  care  whether  you  use  them  or 
not,  but  I  don't  want  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  to  know  that  Tennessee 
ever  sent  a  man  to  Congress  who  did  not 
have  sense  enough  to  know  what  was  coming 
to  him  and  how  to  get  it." 

.  .  .  .  "Soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  Spanish  War,  Mr.  Brownlow  and  I 
had  joined  in  recommending  to  the  President 
for  appointment  as  brigadier  general  of 
volunteers  from  Tennessee  a  certain  dis- 
tinguished and  well-known  citizen  of  our 
state.  A  few  days  later  I  met  Mr.  Brownlow 
in  the  street  and  told  him  that  I  had  heard 
that  at  least  one  of  our  Senators  had  refused 
to  join  us  in  our  recommendation,  stating 
that  our  man  had  no  military  training  or 
experience  and  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  have  such  a  man  in  command  of  raw  volun- 
teers in  battle.  Mr.  Brownlow  replied  that  — ■ 
"The  man  you  and  I  have  recommended  for 
brigadier  general  is  like  me.  He  knows  the 
Tennessee  boys  are  brave  and  impetuous  and 
will  fight  anywhere,  but  he  loves  them  too 


well  to  ever  lead  them  into  any  place  of 
danger;  therefore,  I  stand  by  our  man." 

He  has  been  and  will  be  very  greatly 
missed  in  this  House  by  those  of  us  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  serve  with  and  to 
know  him  intimately  for  so  many  years. 

He  was  a  true  and  steadfast  friend, 
a  devoted  father  and  husband,  and  a 
loyal  party  man,  but  without  partisan 
rancor  and  bitterness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  regret  and  grieve  that  we 
can  never  again  meet  him  in  these  halls, 
that  his  voice  is  silenced  forever,  that  his 
work  is  ended. 

The  fundamental  subject  of  the 
enormous  cost  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment will  not  have  very  serious  con- 
sideration so  long  as  virtues  like  these 
are  regarded  by  Congressmen  as  fit 
matter  of  eulogy.  It  is  the  members  of 
Congress  themselves  who  have  brought 
the  billion-dollar  era  in  national  expendi- 
ture; and  it  is  their  constituents  who 
praise  and  reward  them  for  securing 
money  for  their  districts  that  make  such 
members   possible    and   popular. 


1 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  TO-MORROW 

ABOUT    three   hundred   articles   were 
submitted     in     response     to     the  »\ 
World's  Work  invitation  of  explanations  * 
of  what  the  school  will  do  for  the  boy  and 
the   girl   of   to-morrow   in   contrast   with  1 1 
what  the  school  did  for  the  boy  and  girl 
of   yesterday;   and   the   first   of   the   four 
chosen   articles   appears  in   this   number. 

There    is     a    practical    unanimity    of 
opinion    shown   by    these    three   hundred 
educational  writers,  who  range  from  col- 
lege   professors    to    teachers    of    country 
schools,   that  the  school  will  get  greater 
and  greater  emancipation  from  ''method" 
and  theory,  will  pay  less  heed  to  dogmas 
of   ''intellectual  discipline"   and  memory 
work  and  examination-tests  and  all  such    1 
things,  and  that  it  will  drive  ahead  morePU 
directly    toward    training    the   young   for    ' 
the    life    that    they    must    lead    and    the 
work  that  they  must  do. 

The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  nothing 
will  be  lost  in  this  change.  Intellectual 
discipline,  culture  and  all  the  old  aims 
will  be  served  better  because  they  will 
be    directed    in    channels    that   more 
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rectly  interest  the  young,  and  that  much 
will  be  gained  by  making  the  school  a 
part  of  life  and  not  something  apart  from 
life.  There  is  no  mistaking  this  drift 
which  is  strong  enough  to  warrant  being 
called  an  educational  revolution.  The 
old  pedagogy  has  lost  its  fight  against 
those  who  would  make  the  school  a  more 
practical    preparation    for    life. 

II 

A  school-master  of  distinction  and 
long  experience  w^hose  aid  was  sought 
in  making  a  judgment  of  these  articles 
has  drawn  the  following  conclusions  from 
his  reading  of  them: 

Education  was  never,  in  America,  so 
strictly  taken  to  task  as  now. 

The  bulk  of  the  year's  speeches  and  articles 
are  more  than  mildly  corrective,  they  are 
dissentient,  remonstrative,  iconoclastic. 

It  is  the  school  men  themselves,  from 
class  teachers  to  State  Superintendents, 
who  are  railing  at  traditional  usages. 

From  the  chairs  of  education  in  the  col- 
leges and  the  investigators  of  endowed 
foundations  issue  the  most  disconcerting 
suggestions  that  the  time-worn  assertions  of 
old  educational  theorists  do  not  stand  the 
cold  trial  of  statistical  or  investigative  re- 
search. 

Of  the  three  hundred  papers  submitted  to 
the  World's  Work  by  men  and  women 
teachers,  school  officials,  physicians,  settle- 
ment workers,  and  parents,  practically  every 
one  attacks  the  schools  of  yesterday  and 
concedes  that  the  abuses  exist  little  abated 
in  the  schools  of  to-day. 

The  most  frequent  charges  are:  too  few 
brains  used  in  meeting  present  day  problems; 
mental  laziness  content  with  unthinking 
subservience  to  educational  form,  too  much 
system,  too  much  shell,  too  little  meat, 
wooden  methods,  unlocated  responsibility, 
no  connection  between  good  service  and 
good  pay,  local  politics  in  management. 
Remarkable  is  the  repetition  that  the  boy 
or  girl  of  to-morrow  must  be  the  centre  of 
the  school  system;  their  natures,  their  ca- 
pacities, their  needs,  determining  what  the 
school  exercises  shall  be.  The  school  shall 
be  for  John  and  Mary.     It  is  not  that,  now. 

Every  essay  takes  up  health,  demanding 
it  as  primary,  asserting  it  to  be  considered 
an  afterthought  in  most  school  procedure 
to-day.  The  restoration  of  sex  to  the  study 
of   hygiene   is    remarkably   prominent    as   is 


the  need  of  breaking  up  the  present  depart- 
mental systems  centred  around  portions  of 
studies.  What  the  writers  want  is  specialists 
in  children,  in  mind  development,  in 
character. 

POSSIBLE  USES  OF  THE  PEACE  FUND 

SCEPTICS  we  have  with  us  always. 
There  are  many  who  smile  at  the 
ideal  of  a  warless  world.  There  has  been 
some  ridicule,  as  of  a  vast  folly,  of  Mr. 
Carnegie's  gift  of  ten  millions  of  dollars 
to  found  a  Peace  Fund.  A  correspondent 
writes,  "Given  the  ultimate  possibiUty 
of  universal  peace,  what  can  money  do 
to  hasten  it?" 

Money,  we  are  inclined  to  believe, 
can  do  a  great  deal  to  hasten  almost 
anything  —  including  the  coming  of  the 
day  of  peace. 

W^ith  no  knowledge  whatsoever  of  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  Trustees,  the 
W^orld's  Work  sees  a  number  of  ways 
in  which  the  income  of  the  Fund  may 
be  most  effectually  used  to  promote 
peace  sentiment  and  to  hasten  the  day 
when  the  peoples  of  the  earth  shall  require 
the  arbitration  of  international  disputes. 

It  would,  of  course,  promote  the  read- 
ing of  the  literature  of  peace  —  make 
familiar  the  anti-war  arguments  of  Tolstoi, 
De  Bloch,  Norman  Angell,  Beernaert, 
Renault,  Bertha  von  Suttner,  Cremer, 
and  Ducommun. 

It  would,  naturally,  promote  inter- 
national changes  of  visits  by  groups  of 
students,  editors,  and  business  men,  to 
better  mutual  understanding.  It  might 
aid  in  bringing  together  leading  statesmen 
in  occasional  Congresses. 

It  might  build  up  a  news  organization 
with  a  correspondent  in  every  important 
capital  ready  to  refute  or  to  correct  un- 
founded, or  mischievous  rumors  sent  out 
by  sensational  newspaper  reporters.  The 
desire  of  the  regular  press  correspondent 
is,  naturally,  to  cable  what  will  vividly 
strike  the  attention,  and  his  disposition 
is  always  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
insignificant  events,  and  to  represent 
minor  incidents  as  if  they  were  critical 
ones.  Thus  he  inevitably  helps  to  fan 
mutual  misunderstandings  and  to  create 
crises.  A  network  of  Carnegie  corre- 
spondents   ready    to    supply    the    exact 
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sober  truth  would  be  of  incalculable  value 
to  the  world's  peace. 

The  Fund  might  undertake  the  investi- 
gation and  study  (from  a  detached  view- 
point) of  strained  international  sentiments, 
such,  for  example,  as  now  prevail  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany.  The  report  of 
a  commission  of  neutral  students,  states- 
men of  international  repute,  on  the  facts 
underlying  such  international  suspicions 
—  if  any  facts  do  underlie  them  —  would 
carry  weight  in  both  lands  and  inure  to 
the  removal  of  causes  of  friction. 

It  might  provide  a  central  office,  with 
a  small  permanent  staff,  to  act  as  a  sort 
of  fire- tower,  constantly  looking  out  over 
the  world  to  discover  the  first  signs  of 
misunderstandings  —  the  first  smoke  of 
conflagrations,  which  early  attention,  even 
from  a  voluntary  fire  company,  might 
help  to  suppress.  As  the  importance  and 
usefulness  of  the  Fund  came  to  be  recog- 
nized, its  work  would .  be  supported  by 
the  most  eminent  statesmen  everywhere, 
who  could  be  counted  on  to  exercise 
the  good  offices  of  friendly  advisers  to 
nations  in  trouble. 

The  Fund  might  organize  Peace  Ex- 
positions. New  Yorkers,  at  least,  know 
the  teaching  and  persuading  power  of 
such  shows  as  the  Tuberculosis  Exhibit 
of  last  year  and  the  Child's  Welfare  Ex- 
hibit of  this  year  in  their  city.  Why 
should  not  America  have  (say  in  19 14, 
to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent)  an  Exposition  of  Peace,  assemb- 
ling on  one  hand  the  horrid  instruments  of 
war  side  by  side  with  such  pictures  of 
their  work  as  are  finished  by  the  canvases 
of  Vereshchagin  and  Wiertz,  and  by 
telling  object-lessons  of  war's  pitiless 
destruction  of  wealth  and  lives,  and  on 
the  other  hand  representations  of  the 
happy  homes,  busy  looms,  throbbing 
engines,  and  smiling  fields  of  years  of 
peace,  not  leaving  unforgotten  the  hero- 
isms of  quiet  life,  the  gallantries  in  man- 
kind's war  against  disease  and  poverty. 

There  have  been  exhibitions  of  Art, 
of  Industry  —  what  a  tremendous  show 
might  not  an  organizer  of  cleverness, 
imagination,  and  enthusiasm  build  up 
to  display  the  misery  of  war  and  the  glory 


of  peace!  Why  might  not  such  an  ex- 
hibit be  reproduced  in  many  lands,  or 
indeed  sent  on  a  tour  of  the  world? 

These  are  the  merest  hints  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  ''promoting"  peace  by  methods 
which  the  highest  causes  may  learn  from 
business  and  which  such  an  endowment 
as  the  Carnegie  Fund  for  the  first  time 
makes  possible. 

REPUBLICS  AND  CORONATIONS 

THE  President  has  appointed  a  Special 
Ambassador  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  coronation  of  King  George  V. 
Why?  Nobody  has  asked  this  Govern- 
ment to  send  a  Special  Ambassador  on 
the  occasion,  and  nobody  will  know  what 
to  do  with  him  when  he  gets  there.  No 
King  of  England  has  ever  sent  a  Special 
Ambassador  to  Washington  to  attend  the 
inauguration  of  any  President  —  or  for 
any  other  special  occasion,  for  the  matter 
of  that.  However  warm  may  be  our 
feeling  for  our  cousins  over  seas,  isn't  it 
rather  silly  to  invite  ourselves  to  partici- 
pate in  a  mediaeval  family  ceremony, 
where  there  is  no  place  for  us  and  where 
we  are  not  wanted? 

President  Taft,  out  of  the  kindness  of 
his  heart,  appointed  Mr.  Roosevelt  a 
Special  Ambassador  to  represent  our 
Government  at  the  funeral  of  the  late 
King  Edward.  It  was  more  than  the 
British  Government  had  done  for  Wash- 
ington or  Lincoln  or  Garfield  or  McKinley. 
And  it  was  a  dreadful  worry  to  the  Earl 
Marshall,  the  Gold  Stick,  Rough  Dragon 
and  Blue  Mantel  —  so  much  of  a  worry 
that  they  called  him  ''the  embarrassing 
Ambassador."  They  didn't  know  what 
to  do  with  him.  The  fact,  of  course, 
is  that  a  royal  funeral  and  a  coronation 
are  dynastic  household  affairs;  the  Eng- 
lish Government  itself  —  that  is,  to  say, 
Parliament  and  Cabinet  —  has  no  part 
in  them;  still  less  has  any  foreign  govern- 
ment, and  least  of  all  a  Republican 
government.  Foreign  Kings  and  Princes 
came  to  the  funeral  by  the  score  and  rode 
on  horseback  in  fitting  cavalcade,  v/hile, 
at  the  end  of  the  show,  behind  even  the 
ladies  in  waiting,  the  Special  Ambassador 
of  the  United  States  came  along  in 
a    closed    black    carriage.        M.    Pichon, 
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France's  representative  clamored  for  a 
red  carriage,  at  least,  but  he,  too,  was 
bundled  into  the  black  coach  with  the 
other  Republic's  Ambassador  and  an 
obscure   Persian   non-royal  princelet. 

If  it  is  worth  while  to  maintain  embassies 
in  foreign  lands,  it  is  worth  while  to  main- 
tain their  dignity.  A  coronation  or  a 
royal  marriage  or  a  funeral  is  an  occasion 
when  the  wise  diplomatic  representative 
of  a  Republic  prepares  to  occupy  with 
dignity  an  extremely  inconspicuous 
position.  For  a  Republic  to  send  a  Special 
Envoy  to  such  an  event  is  to  subject  him 
and  itself  to  humiliation. 

WHY  NOT  RECIPROCITY  IN  PREACHING? 

GERMANY  and  America  regularly 
exchange  University  professors,  and 
France  and  America  exchange  University 
lecturers,  but  there  is  one  form  of  learned 
talent  which  we  seem  only  to  import, 
and  to  have  nothing  to  exchange  for. 
We  ask  a  great  many  preachers  from 
England,  but  England  never  asks  us  to 
send  any  of  ours  in  return. 

New  York  City,  which  had  already 
imported  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  S.  Rains- 
ford,  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  Black,  Rev.  Dr.  S. 
Parkes  Cadman,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Aked  and  half  a  dozen  others,  is  now 
bringing  over  still  another  British  preacher, 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  Jowett. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  go  abroad  for 
ministers  to  fill  the  best-paying  pulpits 
in  this  country?  Is  it  because  America 
is  producing  no  theologians,  priests,  or 
pulpit-orators  competent  to  take  the 
highest  positions?  Is  piety  deficient  here, 
or  learning?  Is  it  because  the  American 
preacher's  voice,  pronunciation,  and  man- 
ners are  less  pleasing  than  the  English 
clergyman's,  or  haply  because  the  home- 
made parson  is  less  famihar  with  our 
temptations  and  needs? 

Imported  wines,  English  butlers  —  yes, 
if  we  would  be  fashionable.  But  why 
English  preachers? 

THE  EMPTY  FRYING   PAN  AND   REVOLUTION 

SWIFTLY  following  the  troubles  in 
Mexico  has  come  much  suffering 
and  want  in  the  revolutionary  state  of 
Chihuahua.     When    the    frying    pan    is 


empty  the  people  easily  take  to  revolu- 
tion. Long  before  Robin  Hood,  and 
since,  poverty  has  driven  men  outside 
the  barriers  of  the  law.  This  is  one 
clue,  and  an  important  one,  to  an 
understanding  of  the  situation  in  Mexico. 

In  Chihuahua,  there  is  a  feudal  system 
of  land  tenure.  Ex-Governor  Terrazas 
owns  almost  all  the  land.  The  insur- 
rectos  claim  that  there  are  abuses  in  the 
government  of  the  towns.  Probably  there 
are.  But  below  all  these  causes  is  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  inefficiency  of 
the  people,  which  keeps  want  only  a  little 
way  from  the  door  at  any  time.  These 
revolutionists  are  not  good  husbandmen, 
and  they  have  little  understanding  of 
representative  government.  As  Mr.  Her- 
man Whitaker,  a  careful  observer  of 
Mexican  affairs  says,  Diaz  is  much  more 
the  oppressed  ruler  of  a  barbarous  people 
than  he  is  the  barbarous  ruler  of  an 
oppressed  people. 

The  aged  President  has  yet  a  tremen- 
dous task  in  hand  —  to  make  an  in- 
efficient people  prosperous  enough  and 
wise  enough  to  participate  in  their 
own  governm.ent.  At  present  they  have 
neither  this  efficiency  nor  this  wisdomx, 
and  the  suffering  caused  by  their  ig- 
norance continually  and  naturally  breeds 
discontent — :a  discontent  affecting  many 
American  interests. 

AT  LAST  THE  APPALACHIAN  PARK 

FROM  Pennsylvania  to  Georgia 
stretches  the  Southern  Appalachian 
range,  the  backbone  of  the  country  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  On  its  slopes  rise  all 
the  Southern  rivers  and  there,  also,  stands 
the  last  great  supply  of  hardwood  in  the 
United  States.  After  nearly  a  decade 
of  agitation  Congress  has  passed  a  bill 
to  save  the  forests  of  the  Appalachians 
and  the  White  Mountains,  as  a  protection 
to  the  watersheds.  The  bill  authorizes 
the  states  to  cooperate  with  each  other 
and  with  the  National  Government,  to 
maintain  a  fire  patrol,  and  it  appropriates 
$1,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  forest 
land  on  the  headwaters  of  navigable 
streams  and  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  not  more  than  i 2,000,000  a  year  until 
191 5  "for  the  same  purpose. 
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Thus    Conservation   has   at   last   come  aside  and  forgotten.     The  firing  on  Fort 

East.     The    first    move    has    been    made  Sumter  sounded  its  death  knell.    The  War 

toward  the  intelligent  handling  of  the  riches  came,    then    reconstruction    in    poHtics, 

of  lumber,    of  waterpower,  and  of  navi-  and  readjustment  in  agriculture  and  in- 

gable  streams,  which  are  dependent  upon  dustry.     Charleston,    as    a    port,    stood 

the  proper  care  of  the  Eastern  mountain  still,    while    other    cities    forged    ahead, 

forests.  The    railroad    plan    lay    as    dead    as    its 

The  benefits  of  this  poHcy  will  be  as  famous    author, 
widely  distributed  as  the  waters  which  flow         Then  at  last,  this  year,  in  this  new  era 

from  these  mountains  and  they  touch   al-  of   the   South,   such  a   railroad   has  been 

most  every  state  east  of  the  Mississippi  finished  —  a  t}^ical  fact,  showing  that  the 

River.     This  geographical  fact  makes  it  South  is  again  doing  constructive  tasks, 

a  subject  for  national  expenditure.     Yet,  The  more  than  fifty  years'  delay  is  a  fair 

very  properly,  the  plan  does  not  put  the  measure  of  the  retarding  influence  of  war 

entire  burden  upon  the  Federal  Govern-  and  its  sequels. 

ment  but  provides  that  the  main  part  of         At  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress 

the  expense  shall  be  borne  by  the  states  recently   held  in  Atlanta,   there  was   set 

in  which  the  money  is  to  be  spent.     The  forth    a    cheerful    record    of    the    South's 

National    Government,    because    of    the  accompHshments  in  the  last  forty  years, 

interstate   nature   of    the    task,   provides  and  the  rapid  strides  of  present  activity, 

what  is  necessary  for  initiative,  direction  In     seven    staple     crops  —  corn,    wheat, 

and    encouragement.  tobacco,    hay,    oats,    potatoes,    and    rye 

In  one  sense  this  is  the  greatest  victory  —  which  are  grown  in  other  parts  of  the 

of    the    conservation    movement,    for    it  country,  the  rate  of   increase  in  produc- 

affects  a  part  of  the  country  which  is  old  tioninthe  South  in  ten  years  has  been  104 

in  settlement  and  needs  reclaiming,  sav-  per  cent.     In  the  rest  of  the  country  it  has 

ing  not  from  the  barrenness  of  nature  but  been  85   per   cent.     The  increase  in   the 

horn,  the  ignorance  and  the  misuse  of  man  value  of  the  cotton  crop  has  been  from 

himself.  30  to  40  per  cent.,  and  the  manufacturing 

of  cotton,   steel,   and  many  other  things 
THE  SOUTH  1861-1911  1  -J  4.1. 

mark  a  rapid  growth. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago,  almost  on  the  This  single  industrial  fact  —  the  carry- 
exact  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  ing  out  of  Hayne's  railroad  plan  —  and 
firing  upon  Fort  Sumter,  the  first  train  these  great  advances  in  agriculture  and 
over  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield,  and  Ohio  manufactures  point  to  a  rapid  growth 
Railroad  ran  into  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  of  wealth,  which  will  continue  for  a  long 
railroad  circles  this  was  not  hailed  as  an  period.  Equally  impressive,  if  an  ac- 
important  event.  Yet  it  marks  in  a  curate  concrete  measure  of  it  were  possible,  I 
dramatic  way  the  return  of  the  South  would  appear  the  growth  of  Hberality  of  i 
to  the  ways  of  progress.  opinion,  of  intellectual  diversity  and  ac- 
Long  before  the  Civil  War  the  South  tivity,  and  especially  of  progress  in  popular 
CaroKna  Senator,  Robert  Hayne,  who  is  education. 

remembered    by    most    persons    of    this 

,       ^^.r  u  ^     '  1        ^       I.-  THE  SUPREME  TEST  OF  RAILROAD  VIRTUE 

generation    by    Webster  s    reply    to    mm 

in    a    famous    debate,    repeatedly    urged  TT^OR  some  time  prior  to  the  decision  of 

the  building  of  a  railroad  from  Charleston  Sl        the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 

across   the   mountains    to   bring   to    that  sion  refusing    the  railroads  permission  to 

city  the  commerce  of  the  great  interior,  raise  rates,  there  had  been  strong  signs  of 

It  was  a  wise,  constructive  plan  for  the  growing  railroad  virtue.     Officers  of  sys- 

building  up   of  industry   and   commerce,  tems,  almost  uniformly,  wrote  and  made 

and  a  closer  linking  together  of  the  two  speeches   concerning    their   willingness    to 

parts    of    the    country.     But   it   did    not  cooperate  with  the  people  of  the  country 

appeal  to  the  dominant  party  and  in  the  to  keep  the  wheels  of  prosperity  moving, 

bitter  slavery  controversy  it  was  pushed  They  promised,   tentatively,   to  go  ahead 
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with  their  great  improvements,  additions,  A  little  earlier  than  usual,  the  great  trunk 

and  extensions.  lines  cut  their  gangs  of  workmen  to  the 

The    decision    was    handed    down    on  summer    scale.     Orders   for   economy   go 

February    23d.     On   February    24th   and  out   from   every  executive   office.     Order 

25th,  more  than  a  dozen  great  railroad  clerks  in  Schenectady,  in  St.  Louis,  and 

officers    went    on    record     again.     They  in    Philadelphia    stare    at    blank    sheets 

declared  that  the  result  of  the  decision  ruled  to  take  down  orders  for  equipment, 

would    be    the    immediate    and    drastic  and  wonder  when  they  too  will  join  the 

curtailing  of  railroad  expenditure.     They  discard. 

talked  of  men  out  of  work,  of  the  inevi-  At  first,  the  process  of  adjustment  to 

table    struggle    over    reducing    wages,    of  meet  the  conditions  was  begun  in  temper, 

the    cancellation    of    equipment    orders,  It   settles  down   at  last  into  habit.     As 

and  the  withdrawal  of  construction  gangs  earnings  shrink  —  and  they  are  shrinking 

on  a  wholesale  scale.  —  expenses  must  be   cut  in  larger  pro- 

The    decision    itself    was    a    sweeping  portion    than    the    falHng    off    in    gross, 

and   dangerous  decision.     It  was   sweep-  Here  is  an  administrative  task  of  danger 

ing  in  that  it  made  no  exception  to  its  and  of  difficulty.     It  can  hardly  go  on 

prohibition  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  very   long   without   wide   and   disastrous 

weak    roads   in    the    Southwest.     It   was  effects. 

dangerous,  in  that,  in  the  temper  it  showed.  There    remains    the    more    important 

in  the  tone  it  displayed,  and  in  its  loose  task  of  finding  ways  and  means  to  read- 

Jhandling  of  statistics,  it  gave  additional  just    the    earnings    to    the    facts.     The 

|uel,    fresh    from    Government    supplies,  Commission    to    the    contrary    notwith- 

to  .  the    popular    criticisms    of    railroad  standing,  more  railroad  revenues  are  going 

management,  railroad  capitalization,  and  to  be  needed, 

railroad  morals.  That   the   method  of  raising  the  rates 

The   commission   dealt  in   averages   in  proposed  by  the  railroads  was  wrong  is  the 

finding    its    conclusion    that     the     roads  firm    belief    of    this    magazine;  and    it 

earn  plenty  of  money.     The  veriest  tyro  welcomes    the    decision    if    that    decision 

in    statistics    knows    by    this    time    that  teaches  the  railroad  managers  that  they 

averages  are  not  only  a  wholly  unscien-  cannot    cram    down    the    throats    of    the 

tific  means  by  wliich  to  judge  the  needs  people  any  injustice,  inequality,  and  arbi- 

of  a  business  enterprise,  biit  also  that  they  trary  system  which  they  see  fit. 

lead    to    entirely    false    conclusions    even  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 

as  to  the  whole  group  of  enterprises  in-  next  attempt  to  revise  rates  the  railroads 

eluded  in  the  average.  will  begin  revision  at  the  top,  with  the 

The    commission,    reasoning    from    an  schedules  of  the  biggest  shippers  and  rate 

average    of    all    the    Eastern    railroads,  payers  and  not  at  the  bottom  with  the 

decides  that  the  Erie,  for  instance,  needs  freight    bills    of    the    little    consumer    of 

no  more  revenue.     The  shippers  on  the  transportation. 

Erie,    the   passengers    on   its    trains,    the  ^    „„^ 

owners   of   its    stocks,    the    holders   of   its  ^  INSTRUCTIVE  RAILROAD  INCIDENT 

bonds,    the   cities   that  it   tries   to   serve  T?OR  years  past,   the     Gould    railroad 

know    better.     In    the    coming    months,  -T      system  has  been    suffering  from    a 

the  verdict  of  the  ''average"  may  come  disease    that   every   railroad    critic   knew 

home  with  full  force  to  all  these  people,  admitted    of    but    one    cure.     Once,    the 

The  Erie  is  not  cited  here  because  it  is  greatest  railroad  surgeon  of  them  all,    Mr. 

dehnquent    in    service.     The    New    York  Harriman,  seemed  about  to  operate;  but 

Central  might  just  as  well  be  cited.     The  the  consulting  surgeons  decided  that  the 

point  is  that  the  application  of  averages  patient  could  not  stand  it     That  was  after 

to  any  one  railroad  leads  to  error  in  each  the  failure  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie, 

individual    case.  the  Western  Maryland,  and  the  Wabash- 

Now,  men  are  being  laid  off  in  all  the  Pittsburg  Terminal.     Instead,   they  gave 

railroad  fields.     Service  is  being  cut  down,  the  system  oxygen  and  waited  for  a  while. 
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Now  it  is  all  over.  Mr.  Gould,  from 
whose  office  the  system's  weakness 
emanated,  is  removed.  His  power  in 
the  management  of  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
which  is  the  parent  road  of  the  system, 
is  taken  by  a  group  of  great  bankers, 
chief  among  whom  is  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co., 
and  the  operation  of  the  system  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  an  officer  drawn  from  a 
stronger  road.  Mr.  Gould  becomes  a 
nominal  figure. 

The  great  system,  stretching  from 
Buffalo  and  Pittsburg  to  the  Gulf  and  the 
Pacific,  is  to  be  saved  from  a  ruin  that 
seemed  inevitable.  That  is  well  for  the 
people  of  the  country  it  serves.  It  is 
to  be  taken  in  hand  and  run  as  a  modern 
railroad.  For  years  it  has  been  the 
most  backward  of  them  all. 

It  is  fortunate  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  break  this  system  in  the  bankruptcy 
courts  to  get  rid  of  the  incubus  that 
weighed  it  down.  There  may  be  many 
dangers  involved  in  the  almost  Hmitless 
power  held  by  such  banking  houses  as 
Messrs.  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  and  J.  P 
Morgan  &  Co.,  but  at  least  it  is  good 
that  there  exists  in  this  country  a  power 
great  enough  to  call  a  halt  on  faulty 
railroad  administration.  It  is  a  sign  that 
never  again  shall  we  see  enacted  in  the 
railroad  world  the  crimes  of  that  genera- 
tion in  which  Mr.  Gould's  father  held  the 
centre  of  the  railroad  stage.  The  incident 
shows  that  a  great  railroad  system  can  no 
longer  be  neglected  or  mismanaged  indefi- 
nitely. All  the  conditions  of  our  economic 
life  demand  efficiency. 

COUNTRY  HOSPITALS  AND  NURSES  — ALONG 
STEP  FORWARD 

IT  WOULD  be  impossible  to  say  too 
emphatic  a  word  in  praise  of  the 
law  in  Iowa  which  permits  and,  therefore, 
encourages,  any  county  to  estabHsh  and 
to  maintain,  by  local  taxation,  a  county 
hospital. 

Obviously  hospitals  are  quite  as  neces- 
sary and  as  useful  in  the  country  as  in 
the  city. 

Ten  thousand  people  even  in  a  health- 
ful farming  region  of  the  United  States 
have  as  many  illnesses  as  ten  thousand 
people  in  a  healthful  city.     The  old  idea 


that  the  countryman  has  less  sickness 
is  an  error.  Country  folk  have  also 
their  share  of  accidents.  In  most  homes 
either  in  the  city  or  in  the  country  there 
is  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  facilities 
to  care  for  serious  cases  of  illness  or  of 
accident.  The  city  man  has  long  had 
his  needs  attended  to.  '  The  countryman 
is  just  waking  up  to  his  needs. 

In  the  country,  as  in  a  town,  a  telephone 
call  can  notify  the  hospital  of  an  accident. 
An  automobile  ambulance  with  the  doctor 
can  go  at  a  twenty-five-mile-an-hour 
rate,  if  need  be,  and  quickly  bring  the 
patient  to  the  hospital  under  the  best 
conditions  and  care. 

A  county  hospital  could  give  the  best 
medical  attendance  at  a  minimum  cost. 
Those  who  advocated  such  a  hospital 
for  Clay  County,  la.  estimated  the  saving 
for  the  farmers  as  follows: 

WHAT  THE  HOSPITAL  MEANS  TO  THE  FARMER 

Suppose  you  live  ten  miles  from  town  and 
are  sick,  as  many  are,  for  a  month.  The 
bill  looks  like  this: 

To  30  visits $180 

To  nurse's  wages,  four  weeks        100 
To  nurse's  railroad  fare        .  6 

Board  of  patient  and  nurse    ,  ? 


Total $286 

Suppose  you  had  gone  to  the  hospital: 

To  ambulance $  5 

To  hospital,  room,  board  and 

nursing,  30  days      ...         60 
To  doctor's  bill,  60  visits      .         60 


Total 


'125 


The  first  bill  is  likely  to  be  larger;  the 
latter  can  be  considerably  smaller,  but  need 
be  no  larger  for  any  but  exceptional  medical 
cases.  If  it  is  an  operation  the  bill  will  be 
very  much  larger  at  the  house,  the  cost  of 
operation  itself  being  the  same  at  either  place. 

The  undertaker's  account  is  much  more 
likely  to  accompany  the  first  bill. 

For  the  individual  who  is  ill  the  hos- 
pital means  a  personal  saving  in  health 
and  money;  and  for  the  county,  it  means 
an  economic  saving  —  a  more  healthful  '  ^ 
and,  therefore,  a  more  prosperous  and 
happy  people. 

The  reasons  for  hospitals  in  the  country 
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are  too  obvious  to  need  discussion,  but 
if  objection  should  be  made  it  ought  to 
be  removed  by  the  profession  that  is 
licensed  by  the  state  to  take  care  of  the 
people's  health.  Once  open  such  a  ques- 
tion in  any  wide-awake  community  and 
a  healthful  public  opinion  is  likely  to 
assert  itself.  The  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Times- 
Journal,  for  example,  says : 

The  fact  is  that  the  absence  of  a  hospital 
in  any  county  in  Iowa  is  a  reflection  upon  the 
medical  fraternity  of  that  county.  For  if 
the  physicians  and  the  clergymen  will  lead 
in  the  matter  and  present  it  as  capable  and 
earnest  men  should  present  it,  the  people 
will  follow  them.  Submitting  the  case  to  the 
people  without  argument  means  that  the 
medical  men  of  the  county  are  negligent, 
incapable  or  inharmonious. 

II 

Even  before  country  hospitals  become 
common,  trained  nurses  can  do  much 
in  country  neighborhoods.  No  agency 
of  health  is  more  needed,  and  no  work 
of  women  is  more  helpful.  Many  an 
illness  that  lingers  and  that  wears  out  a 
whole  household  could  be  quickly  cured 
by  skilled  nursing.  The  plain  truth  is 
that  in  most  cases  of  sickness  (but  not  in 
the  most  serious  cases  of  course)  good 
nursing  is  more  needed  than  ''doctoring." 
If  country  hospitals  become  common, 
they  ought  and  doubtless  will  be  training 
places  for  such  nurses. 

TWO  BOLLS  OF   COTTON  WHERE   ONE  GREW 
BEFORE 

THERE  are  few  pieces  of  information 
better  worth  reading  than  the 
inspiring  story  told  by  the  dull-looking 
figures  in  the  following  tables. 

The  Agricultural  Department  at  Wash- 
ington directs  ''demonstration"  farms 
in  the  Southern  states.  The  farmers, 
on  whose  land  these  demonstrations  are 
made,  do  all  the  work,  but  they  do  it 
according  to  the  instructions  of  the 
travehng  teachers  from  the  Department. 
The  first  column  represents  the  average 
number  of  pounds  of  seed  cotton  grown 
per  acre  in  these  states.  The  second 
column  tells  the  number  of  pounds  grown 
wherever  the  "demonstration"  methods 
have  been  adopted; 


YIELD  OF  COTTON  UNDER  TWO  METHODS 


STATE 

Demonstration 
Methods  under ' 
Department  In- 
structions 

Bureau  of   Statis- 
tics'   Figures    for 
the  state  —  average 
yield 

Pounds'oJ  Seed 
Cotton 

Pounds  of  Seed 
Cotton 

Texas      .... 
Oklahoma 
Louisiana 
Arkansas 

710 
708 
781 
914 

447 

585 
390 
525 

Mississippi    . 
Alabama. 

943 
1,220 

519 

474 

Florida    .... 

572 

330 

Georgia  .... 
South  Carolina 
North  Carolina. 

1,299 
1,249 
1,332 

522 
636 
681 

Similarly  corn   shows  a  corresponding 
increase. 

YIELD  OF  CORN  UNDER  TWO  METHODS 


STATE 

Demonstration 
Methods  under 
Department  In- 
structions 

Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics' Figures 
for   the  State 
average  yield 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Texas 

32 

20 

Oklahoma 

24 

16 

Louisiana 

35 

23 

Arkansas    . 

36 

24 

Mississippi 
Alabama    . 

42 
41 

20 
18 

Florida . 

23 

13 

Georgia 
South  Carolin 

a 

35 
41 

14 

18 

North  Carolina 

43 

18 

Virginia 

47 

25 

To  make  1,332  pounds  of  cotton  grow 
where  681  pounds  grew  before  and  43 
bushels  of  corn  grow  where  18  grew  before 

—  by  the  work  of  the  same  men  —  is 
not  an  act  of  oratory  or  of  legislation  or 
of  learning,  but  it  marks  a  higher  reach 
from  the  level  of  the  clodhopper  toward 
the  level  of  the  efficient  man  than  most 
efforts  at  human  improvement  can  show. 
It  may  not  be  spectacular  but  it  is  progess. 
A  similar  advance  in  all  important  depart- 
ments of  activity  would  make  the  earth  a 
new  earth  and  man  a  different  creature. 

Of  course  these  "demonstration"  yields 
are  not  phenomenal.  The  percentage  of 
increase  is  very  great  because  the  average 
yields  have  been  so  low.  But  the  highest 
point  of  the  "demonstration"  yields  are 
the  starting  points  of  still  further  increases 

—  that  is  the  significant  fact. 
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COMING  GREAT  CHANGES  IN  CHINA 

JUST  how  fast  or  how  slowly  some- 
thmg  like  popular  government  is 
approaching  in  China,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  general 
direction  of  political  changes  and 
aspirations. 

Popular  government,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  understand  it,  is  yet  probably 
inconceivable  to  any  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Chinese;  and  liberal  ten- 
dencies and  opportunities  differ  in  dif- 
ferent provinces.  In  a  certain  sense, 
too,  every  province  is  a  separate  govern- 
mental entity.  But  the  general  move- 
ment away  from  the  old  methods  of  rule 
is  a  real  movement,  however  sporadic 
or  slow  or  uneven  it  may  be;  there 
is  going  on  in  China  the  beginnings  of  a 
great  change  from  one  kind  or  cycle  of 
civilization  to  another  kind  or  cycle;  and 
this  is  of  far-reaching  historic  importance. 

II 

Politics  in  China  heretofore  has  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  palace  intrigues.  No 
one  can  understand  even  the  new  reform 
movement  without  a  more  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  involved  relationships  of  the 
Peking  princes  and  the  curious  Manchu 
ideas  of  descent,  than  anyone  outside 
of  China  is  Ukely  to  possess. 

But  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  at  last  a 
saving  number  of  Chinamen  have  got  hold 
of  the  idea  that  the  government  of  a 
country  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  mercies 
of  Court  intrigue.  The  decree  of  1906 
provided  for  the  gradual  transformation 
of  the  government  of  China  into  a  parha- 
mentary  system  in  ten  years.  When  the 
decree  was  promulgated,  nobody  in  Europe 
or  in  America  paid  any  attention  to  it;  the 
few  who  heard  of  it  regarded  it  as  an  empty 
document.  But  it  has  turned  out  to  be 
an  effective  one.  As  a  beginning,  repre- 
sentative assemblies  were  estabhshed  in 
the  various  provinces.  Their  powers  were 
limited  indeed,  but  here  was  a  beginning  of 
seK-government.  During  the  past  year 
a  National  Assembly  was  convened. 
Strictly  speaking,  this  body  was  but  the 
beginning  of  a  National  Assembly, 
consisting    of    but    one    chamber    which 


might  be  called  a  Senate.  Its  members 
were  half  appointed  by  the  Emperor  and 
half  chosen  by  the  provincial  assemblies. 

From  the  start  the  provincial  assemblies 
showed  themselves  to  be  progressive  bodies, 
disposed  to  take  themselves  seriously  and 
to  assert  popular  rights.  The  National  As- 
sembly was  expected  to  check  the  zeal 
for  rapid  progress  displayed  in  the  prov- 
inces, but  it  turned  out  that  the  minority 
of  National  Assemblymen  sent  up  from 
the  provinces  were  men  of  such  character 
and  force  that  they  easily  succeeded  in 
dominating  the  Senate  —  which  has  now 
become  the  mouthpiece  of  the  demand  for 
progressive  ideas  in  China.  The  National 
Assembly  began  by  criticising  the  manner 
in  which  government  bills  were  drawn  by 
the  Emperor's  ministers.  It  called  upon 
the  members  of  the  Grand  Council  (the 
Emperor's  private  advisers)  to  appear 
before  it  and  explain  various  acts.  It 
passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  immediate 
convening  of  a  Parliament  with  full  powers, 
and  demanded  the  immediate  promulga- 
tion of  a  Constitution. 

While  this  demand  was  resisted,  it  was 
at  least  successful  in  accelerating  the  pro- 
gramme of  reform.  The  Prince  Regent 
now  promises  a  multitude  of  administra- 
tive reforms,  including  the  creation  of  a 
responsible  Cabinet,  within  the  year.  A 
census  is  to  be  undertaken  at  once,  and 
next  year  elections  will  be  held  for  a  Par- 
liament, which  will  actually  assemble  in 
1 913.  This  is  certainly  as  swift  a  revolu- 
tion as  any  could  desire.  It  would  be  a 
misfortune  for  a  nation  so  unprepared^ 
for  self-government  as  China  must  be  to 
have  it  thrust  upon  it  too  suddenly. 

A  COURT  THAT  DOES  ITS  JOB 

IF  ANY  one  desires  to  refresh  his  souls' 
with  the  contemplation  of  a  beautiful^ 
piece  of  efficiency,  he  could  not  do  better 
than  run  his  eye  over  last  year's  report  o£ 
the  Municipal  Court  of  Chicago.  This 
institution  was  the  subject  of  a  World's 
Work  article  last  March.  It  is  a  bench 
of  judges  organized  on  a  business  plan, 
with  an  executive  manager  empowered 
to  administer  its  affairs  so  that  time  and 
energy  are  economized.  Its  twenty-eight 
judges,  sitting  in  cases  and  working  with 
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juries  assigned  from  a  central  office, 
sentence  the  Jaw-breaker  the  day  that  his 
offense  is  committed,  or,  at  the  most,  with- 
in a  few  days  of  it.  They  often  render  judg- 
ments in  civil  suits  within  a  few  hours  of 
filing,  and  always  within  a  few  days. 
Empowered  to  make  its  own  rules  of 
practice  and  procedure,  this  court  has 
done  away  with  stilted  legal  locutions, 
red-tape,  superfluous  processes,  and  su- 
pernumerary officials.  It  keeps  its  rec- 
ords simply  with  business-like  abbrevia- 
tions on  cards  instead  of  in  ponderous 
volumes  full  of  wordy  phrases.  It  has 
made  justice  so  low-priced  that  a  poor 
litigant's  award  is  not  eaten  up  by  costs, 
and  it  has  found  means  to  make  the 
first  judgment  reasonably  certain  to  stand 
unchallenged  —  because  it  may  not  be 
reversed  on  technical  errors. 

During  the  year  ending  December,  1910, 
the  Chicago  Municipal  Court  disposed 
of  87,922  criminal  and  quasi-criminal 
cases;  87,963  had  been  filed.  Of  7,701 
felonies,  7,618  were  disposed  of;  of  70,703 
violations  of  city  ordinances,  70,479  were 
disposed  of;  9,559  misdemeanors  came 
before  it,  and  9,825  (some  coming  over 
from  the  previous  year)  were  disposed  of. 
During  the  same  period  it  disposed  of 
48,649  civil  suits,  although  only  48,267 
had  been  filed  —  some  400  coming  over 
from  the  year  before.  It  awarded  money 
judgments  for  $3,593,683. 

In  all,  the  Chicago  Municipal  Court 
last  year  handled  136,571  cases,  though 
only  136,320  came  before  it,  keeping  up 
to  its  docket  day  by  day;  and  it  did 
all  this  with  no  special  hardship  on  the 
twenty-eight  judges,  and  at  a  cost  of 
$756,000. 

Since  The  World's  Work  last  spring 
called  the  country's  attention  to  the  work 
of  this  remarkable  organization  and  the 
ideas  of  its  vigorous  Chief- Justice,  Harry 
Olson,  one  other  city  (Cleveland)  has 
adopted  the  Chicago  court  plan  (it  went 
into  operation  January  ist),  and  four 
other  cities  (Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  In- 
dianapolis, and  Detroit)  have  been  study- 
ing it.  There  is  no  reason  why  every 
city  —  no  reason,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
why  every  county  and  state  —  should  not 
have  *'A  Court  That  Does  Its  Job." 


NEEDED  LEGISLATION  FOR  WORKMEN 

WHEN  a  mine  disaster  snuffed  out 
the  lives  of  258  men  at  Cherry, 
111.,  in  November,  1909,  it  was  fortunate 
for  the  168  widows  and  382  children  that 
the  coal  company  was  a  subsidiary  of  a 
great  railroad  (The  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
and  St.  Paul)  —  and  it  did  not  forthwith 
take  refuge  behind  bankruptcy.  The 
company  has  now  settled  nearly  all  the 
claims  on  the  EngKsh  basis  of  three  years' 
wages  — about  $1,800  to  each  widow 
and  $800  to  the  heirs  of  each  unmarried 
victim.  The  company  had  previously 
shown  consideration  for  the  families  by 
giving  them  free  rent  and  coal  throughout 
the  winter.  Meanwhile  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  had  paid  $150  to  each 
of  about  150  dependents,  and  a  rehef  fund 
of  about  $250,000  had  been  contributed 
by  the  lUinois  legislature,  the  Red  Cross, 
and  the  United  Mine  Workers.  Alto- 
gether the  famines  of  the  victims  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for. 

This  particular  disaster,  however,  was 
so  spectacular  and  so  overwhelming  in  its 
mortality  that  the  famiHes  benefited  by 
the  instant  appeal  to  the  whole  country. 
The  victims  of  isolated  accidents  do  not 
fare  so  well,  as  a  rule,  and  their  protection 
rests  upon  very  inadequate  legislation. 

II 

It  is  worth  while  to  stop  every  now  and 
then  to  consider  the  extra  hazardous  risk 
of  the  coal  miner.  Mr.  Gilbert  L.  Camp- 
bell, in  his  book  on  '^Industrial  Accidents 
and  their  Compensation,"  recalls  some 
startling  figures  from  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Illinois  statistics.  These  two  states  pro- 
duce about  60  per  cent,  of  the  coal  of  the 
United  States.  During  the  decade  ending 
in  1908,  the  deaths  in  the  mines  had 
reached  the  enormous  total  of  11,328  —  in 
these  two  states  alone. 

It  has  been  carefully  figured  out  that 
a  mine  worker  has  one  chance  in  324  of 
being  killed  each  year,  and  one  chance  in 
138  of  being  injured.  If  he  looks  forward 
to  a  service  of  ten  years  in  the  mines,  he 
had  one  chance  in  thirty-two  of  being 
killed  and  one  chance  in  fourteen  of 
serious  accident.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  in  spite  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
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iVIines,  explained  elsewhere  in  this  maga- 
zine, and  of  similar  agencies,  the  time  has 
come  for  the  whole  country  to  take  more 
serious  thought  about  the  compensation 
of  injured  workmen  of  all  kinds. 

Such  legislation  as  we  now  have  is 
based  upon  well  known  principles  of  com- 
mon law,  namely, 

(i)  That  any  man  whose  negligence  leads 
to  the  injury  of  another  is  financially  re- 
sponsible. 

(2)  That  the  employer  is  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  his  servants. 

(3)  That  if  the  \dctim  was  partly  to  blame, 
there  is  no  ground  for  legal  action. 

(4)  That  a  man  who  knoTvdngly  accepts 
dangerous  employment  must  take  the  con- 
sequences. 

(5)  That  the  employer  is  not  responsible 
for  accidents  due  to  the  negligence  of  a 
victim's  fellow  employees. 

The  tendency  of  recent  legislation  is 
in  the  direction  of  emphasizing  the  first 
two  principles  and  qualif^dng  the  other 
three,  but  even  the  best  legislation  limits 
its  appUcation  to  certain  classes  of  workers. 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  anything  like 
uniform  legislation,  Mr.  Campbell  sug- 
gests the  following  principles  for  future 
guidance : 

(i)  Employers  should  be  held  accountable 
for  the  safety  of  surroundings  and  equipment. 

(2)  Employers  should  be  held  accountable 
for  the  neghgent  acts  of  their  employees. 

(3)  The  employer's  defense  of  contributory 
negligence  should  be  denied. 

(4)  Employers  should  be  held  accountable 
for  unpreventable  accidents. 

(5)  Employers  should  bear  the  burden  of 
proof. 

(6)  Compensations  should  be  paid  accord- 
ing to  a  definite  scale  fixed  by  law  and  vary- 
ing according  to  the  age  and  the  pecuniary 
situation  of  dependents. 

(7)  Payment  should  be  guaranteed  by 
adequate  insurance. 

(8)  Compensation  payments  should  be 
conserved  to  avoid  being  wasted  by  incom- 
petents. 

It  is  obviously  true  that  Mr.  Campbell 
is  thinking  only  of  the  protection  of  the 
employee,  and  perhaps  other  provisions 
should  be  made  for  the  employer's  interests. 
Mr.  Campbell's  principles  at  any  rate  are 


in  the  right  direction  for  every  industry 
should  bear  the  burden  of  its  own  human 
waste  instead  of  putting  the  burden  upon 
society  in  general. 

HOW  A  CONVENTIONAL  MAN  BECAME  A 
REAL  ONE 

YOU  may  find  a  helpful  piece  of  human 
experience  —  and  this  is  what  wise 
men  constantly  seek  —  in  a  little  book 
that  has  lately  hit  the  public  fancy.  It 
is  called  ''One  Way  Out."  The  author 
describes  his  Hfe  as  a  perfunctory  clerk 
in  the  office  of  a  woolen  company.  He 
wrote  down  figures  all  day  with  faith- 
fulness and  resignation  —  a  dull  life,  be- 
cause he  was  one  little  cog-wheel  in  a 
complicated  piece  of  machinery,  so  set 
as  not  to  be  able  to  see  what  the  whole 
machine  did.  He  simply  revolved  day, 
after  day,  year  after  year,  on  his  own 
axis,  and  fitted  his  cogs  into  the  cogs  of  the 
adjacent  wheel.  His  chief  thought,  when 
he  thought  at  all,  was  of  the  wheel  next 
him,  which  was  a  little  bigger  (that  is  to 
say  it  ground  out  a  little  bigger  salary) 
and  he  meditated  on  methods  of  possible 
advancement.  He  had  the  good  fortune 
to  marry  a  very  sensible  wife.  He  andj 
she,  with  their  boy,  lived  in  a  snug,  com-j 
monplace  little  cottage  in  the  suburbs,] 
where  there  were  other  snug,  common-^ 
place  little  cottages  in  which  other  people 
just  like  them  lived.  The  men  played] 
golf  on  ''off"  days.  The  women  went 
to  church ;  they  had  their  club  and  their  tea 
parties,  and  they  led  a  thoroughly  common- 
place, conventional  life,  everyone  denyingj 
herself  the  real  joy  of  frank  living  because 
she  must  compete  with  her  neighbors 
in  the  conventionaHties.  Life  there  was 
made  up  of  conventionalities,  not  of  real 
companionships  nor  of  real  friendships.  It 
was  a  tame  imitation  of  the  habits  of 
richer  people.  You  know  this  kind  of 
people  and  this  kind  of  neighborhood. 

One  day  the  man  lost  his  job  because 
the  fellow  below  him,  who  himself  wished 
to  marry  and  to  go  through  this  same  round 
of  life,  had  pushed  him  too  hard  from 
below,  and  the  fellow  above  him  had 
pushed  him  too  hard  from  above.  Such 
jobs  are  likely  to  be  lost  at  any  time,  for 
one  man  can  do  them  as  well  as  another. 
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Then  he  found  out  for  the  first  time  commonplace    life    which    rests    on    no 

that  he  knew  nothing  —  neither  a  trade,  foundation  of  skill   to  do  anything,  but 

nor  a  profession,  nor  a  business.     He  had  depends   on   the   accident   of   securing   a 

simply  been  a  cog-wheel.     When  he  tried  routine  job  —  the  bubble,  too,  of  leading 

to  find  another  job  he  failed  week  after  a  conventional   ^'gentleman's"  life  on  an 

week.     To  get  food  he  began  to  sell  his  unskilled   clerk's   salary  and  of  allowing 

few  household  possessions.     Then  one  day  your  Kfe  to  be  determined  by  the  equally 

the  Irishman  who  had   attended   to  his  unreal  life  of  other  men  about  you. 

furnace,   while    dunning    him  for  money,  J^^^^  STARVATION  IN  AMERICA 
remarked  mcidentally  that  he  needed  it 

to  make  a  payment  on  the  last  tenement  T  JNDER-NOURISHMENT,"  says  the 

house  that  he  had  bought.     This  set  the  ^    latest  report  of  the  New  York  Charity 

cog-wheel  to  thinking  — to  real  thinking  Organization   Society,    ''is   this  year  ob- 

for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  It  suddenly  served  both  among  adults  and  children 

occurred  to  him  that,  though  he  was  born  as  never  before." 

of  an  old  American  family  and  had  lived  "  Under-nourishment "  is  a  long  phrase 
all  his  life  in  his  native  state,  he  had  never  for  starvation.  It  is  a  new  word  in  Amer- 
yet  been  to  the  United  States!  The  ican  ears.  We  have  known  cases  of  deaths 
people  who  come  to  the  United  States  from  total  lack  of  food  extending  over  a 
come  from  the  Old  World.  He  would  do  week  or  two  —  cases  which  charity  would 
as  they  did.  He  sold  most  of  his  cottage  easily  have  prevented  had  they  been 
furniture,  and  rented  a  little  apartment  of  known  in  time.  But  we  have  not  realized 
four  rooms  at  the  top  of  his  furnace  that  there  is  a  possible  chronic  lack  of 
man's  tenement.  Then  he  went  out  and  sufficient  food,  the  slow  starvation  of  fam- 
sought  work  as  an  immigrant  seeks  it.  He  ilies  who  cannot  buy  quite  enough  meat 
found  a  job  digging  in  the  street  which  and  bread  to  sustain  their  vital  energies 
brought  him  $9  a  week.  He  soon  b'egan  and  are  gradually  falling  behind  and  grad- 
to  leai;n  how  to  dig.  Now,  in  fact,  he  ually  succumbing.  This  is  a  new  con- 
began,  to  learn  many  things,  among  dition  in  this  land  of  rich  farms,  flock- 
them  the  management  of  men.  He  went  covered  hills,  and  herded  prairies, 
to  a  night  school,  too,  and  became  an  Starvation  in  India— that,  we  are  accus- 
expert  brickmason,  keeping  up  his  day  tomed  to  read  about.  Starvation  in  the 
work  in  the  meantime.  The  upshot  of  slums  of  London  — that  has  long  been 
it  all  was  that  his  wife  began  to  save  money,  common.  But  we  have  carried  the 
even  on  $9  a  week,  and  they  pulled  to-  thought  in  our  American  consciousness 
gether  as  a  happy  and  helpful  team.  They  that  we  are  and  probably  always  shall  be 
found  their  new  neighbors  much  more  free  from  this  Old-World  misfortune, 
interesting  than  their  neighbors  in  the  Surely  we  ought  to  be  free  from  it; 
suburb,  and  their  life  a  much  more  genuine  and,  if  we  were  economically  wise,  we 
Ufe.  In  a  Uttle  while  he  became  the  boss  should  be  able  at  least  to  keep  every  human 
of  a  gang.  Incidentally  he  found  out  being  in  the  United  States  out  of  reach 
for  the  first  time  something  about  the  of  actual  lack  of  food, 
politics  of  the  city.  He  discovered  too,  ^^  ^^^^^ 
that  his  boy  could  be  much  better  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  than  in  the  What  are  the  causes  of  starvation  in 
private  schools  to  which  his  former  neigh-  such  a  land  as  ours,  where  the  vast  pro- 
bers sent  their  boys.  In  a  few  years  he  rose  ductive  area  does  not  yet  contain  half 
from  boss  of  a  gang  to  be  an  independent  the  population  that  it  could  abundantly 
contractor;  and,  when  the  experience  nourish?  There  are  many  contributing 
told  in  the  book  ends,  he  had  achieved  causes,  such  as  the  causes  of  the  increased 
independence.  In  other  words,  he  had  cost  of  Hving  that  everybody  has  been 
immigrated  to  America.  discussing.     But  there  are  general  causes 

This  little  story  mercilessly  punctures  that  cut  still  deeper.     The  slum  is  one 

the  bubble  of  the  unlearning,  conventional,  such   cause.     The   slum  is  what  we   are 
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accustomed    to    call   an    '' un-American "  or  to  the  tariff  schedules,  or  to  grocers' 
thing,   an  importation  from   the  misery-  deli  very- wagons.     But   there   is   a   direct 
laden  great  cities  of  the  Old  World.     Its  connection    between    these    things.     For 
growth  in  our  cities  shows  that  we  have  express  companies,  as  they  are  now  con- 
not     carried     into     effect     such     radical  ducted,    the    limitations    of    our    postal 
economic  changes  from  the  system  of  the  service,  the  elaborate,  costly  and  wasteful 
old   countries   as   we   had   flattered   our-  methods    of    distributing    food    products 
selves  that  we  had  made.     We  have  the  —  these  are  all  uneconomical, 
same  unregulated,  (or  half-regulated)  un-  Of  course  even  such  forces  as  these  and 
wholesome  human  crowding  that  London  all  that  they  imply  do  not  tell  the  whole  i 
has,    we   permit    the    same   principles   of  story  of  starvation,  nor  even  a  large  part; 
land  ownership  and  tenure  on  Manhattan  of  it.     They  merely  point  the  way  toward! 
Island  as  on  the  prairies  of  North  Dakota;  a  proper  study  of  it.     The  fact  that  stands' 
we  tolerate  unhealthful  buildings;  we  per-  out  to  our  shame  is  that  in  our  New  W^orld, 
mit    degrading    conditions    of    work    and  in    our    bountiful    land,    under    our    free 
employment;  and   we    admit   persons    to  institutions,  in  the  richest  period  of  our 
our  shores  who  by  inheritance  and  habit  history,  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of 
drift  into  the  slums.  the  people  of  New  York  are  sinking  toward 
There  are  other  causes.     We  have  not  that  level  of  dependence  on  charity  that 
yet    organized    our    economic    life    with  makes  London  the  shame  and  menace  of 


sufficient  reference  to  the  poor.     A  French 
family  of  very  small  income  can  and  will 


modern  civilization. 

This  report  of  the  Charity  Organization 


get  along  well  on  a  very  small  part  of  Society   shows    that    there   were  135,000 

what  an  American  family  of  the  same  size  people  constantly  sick  last    year  in  New 

requires.     We     lack     thrift  —  not     only  York  —  that   is    to    say,    one    in  every 

thrift  in  the  buying  and  the  use  of  food,  forty    of    the    whole    population.      The 

but  a  corresponding  cheapness  in  growing  estimate   is    that    27,000    die  of   clearly 

it,    in    transporting   it,    in   marketing   it,  preventable  diseases.  Half  a  million  people 

in   distributing   it.     Waste  —  a    habit   of  get  charitable  rehef  of  some  sort  in  New 

wastefulness,    even   a  universal   habit   of  York  every  year  —  that  is  to  say,  one  in 

wastefulness  —  that's  our  trouble;  and  it  every  nine  of  the  population;  and  the  es- 

takes   many  forms.     The   thriftiest  poor  timate  is  that  private,  municipal,  and  state 

family  must  live  ill  in   New  York  on  an  charities  spend  in  the  city  $35,000,000  a 

income  that  the  same  family  would  live  year,  which  is  $6.35  for  every  inhabitant, 

very  well  on  in  Paris  or  in  most  Continen-  The  human  meaning  of  these  figures  and 

tal  cities.     The  whole  organization  of  our  the  solution  of  the  problem  which    they 

life   is   wasteful;  and   wastefulness   bears  present  is  made  vividly  clear  in  the  ar- 

heax'iest,  of  course,  on  those  at  the  bottom,  tides  by  Mr.  Henry  Oyen  in  this  magazine 

It  may  seem  a  long  way  from  underfed  for  last  month,   for  this  month  and  for 

children  in  New  York  to  a  parcels-post,  next  month. 


NOTES   ON   "THE  PENSION  CARNIVAL" 


The  World's  Work  has  to  confess 
and  correct  two  errors:  the  special  act 
giving  a  pension  to  Edward  Forrest 
(referred  to  in  the  February  number) 
was  introduced  by  Representative  Bradley, 
not  by  Senator  Bradleys  and  Repre- 
sentative jMcCall  was  not  responsible  for 
Special  Act  H.  R.  22,  446,  and  had  nothing 


to  do  with  it;  by  an  inadvertence,  this 
bill  was  confused  with  H.  R.  2,246,  of 
which  McCall  was  the  author. 

If  in  the  long  course  of  the  pension 
articles  other  mistakes  have  been  made, 
they  have  not  been  pointed  out.  Not  one 
essential  statement  has  been  refuted;  not 
a  single  one  of  the  dozens  of  specific  cases 
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of  fraud  and  injustice  cited  has  brought 
even  a  denial  from  the  individual  named. 

II 

In  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Mr.  Keifer,  in  charge  of  the 
Annual  Pension  Appropriation  Bill  for 
the  current  year,  took  occasion  to  warn 
the  country  against  the  series  of  articles 
published  in  this  magazine.  Mr.  Keifer 
said  (Congressional  Record,  December  13th, 
Page  259): 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would,  if  I  had  time,  like 
to  call  attention  to  a  series  of  articles  pub- 
lished in  a  magazine  entitled  World's  Work. 
The  articles  began  in  the  October,  19 10,  num- 
ber of  that  magazine  and  have  continued 
up  to  and  including  the  December  number. 
From  my  very  hasty  examination  of  them  it 
seems  that  they  have  set  out  on  a  mission 
of  assaulting  the  whole  pension  roll  of  the 
United  States.  They  call  it  a  roll  of  fraud, 
and  undertake  to  recite  history  in  an  extrava- 
gant way,  to  condemn  the  action  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  payment 
of  liberal  pensions  to  the  Civil  War  soldiers 
and  sailors  and  the  Spanish  War  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  all  other  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
are  veterans  on  the  pension  roll.  I  notice, 
as  an  illustration  of  this  exaggeration,  that 
the  magazine  puts  down  the  appropriation 
to  pay  pensioners  for  the  fiscal  year  1909  at 
$165,000,000.  That  shows  that  the  writer 
was  not  particular  about  the  facts,  but  used 
pretended  facts,  so  that  he  might  make  out 
what  he  thought  was  a  strong  case  against  the 
policy  of  paying  liberal  pensions.  The 
appropriation  for  that  year  to  pay  the 
pensioners  of  all  classes,  as  shown  by  a  bill 
reported  by  myself  and  passed  by  Con- 
gress, was  $162,000,000.  The  article  seems 
to  be  full  of  such  extravagant  and  untruthful 
statements.    .     .     . 

The  attack  on  the  Republican  Party  for 
its  liberal  pension  legislation  in  favor  of  the 
widows  of  deceased  soldiers  and  sailors  is 
equally  unwarranted.  But  further  as  to 
these  unjust  attacks  at  another  time. 

Mr.  GouLDEN.  Who  is  the  author  of  the 
article? 

Mr.  Keifer.  The  articles,  I  think,  have 
all  been  written  by  the  same  people,  by  Mr. 
William  Bayard  Hale,  assisted  by  Albert 
Sonnichesen.  Now,  I  do  not  attribute  these 
attacks  upon  the  pension  roll  ...  to  any 
party  for  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  in  my  ex- 
perience I  have  seen  no  evidence  in  any  party 


to  want  to  do  other  than  justice  to  the  Civil 
War  soldiers  and  all  other  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States.  But  I 
warn  the  country  against  this  attempted 
attack  to  break  down  the  pension  roll  .  .  . 
There  has  been,  at  times,  an  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  of  course,  as  to  what  the 
pension  laws  should  be,  but  they  are  Uberal 
and  I  beheve  and  hope  that  we  can  make  them 
still  more  Hberal  to  the  old  veterans,  who  are 
now  ready  almost  to  drop  into  their  graves. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Keifer 
makes  but  one  specification  of  inaccuracy. 
On  this  he  bases  his  allegation  that  ''the 
writer  was  not  particular  about  the  facts 
but  used  pretended  facts"  and  ''that  his 
work  was  full  of  such  extravagant  and 
untruthful  statements."  The  specifica- 
tion is  that  the  author  had  put  down  the 
cost  of  pensions  for  the  year  1909  at 
$165,000,000;  Mr.  Keifer  declares  that 
the  appropriation  was  $162,000,000. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Pensions  gives  (pages  10  and 
11)  a  table  of  "Disbursements  for  Pen- 
sions and  for  Maintenance  of  the  Pension 
System,  1866-1910."  In  this  table,  op- 
posite the  year  1909,  the  Commissioner 
of  Pensions  gave  the  total  cost  for  that 
year    as    $164,826,287.50. 

Ill 

Mr.  Hollingsworth  of  Ohio,  speaking 
in  the  favor  of  the  now  happily  de- 
feated Sulloway  Bill  closed  his  burst  of 
eloquence  by  lifting  his  "voice  in  protest 
against  the  atrocious  charges  of  fraud 
which  have  been  brazenly  made  against 
the  general  integrity  of  the  pension  roll." 
Mr.  HoUings worth  confessed  that  the 
World's  Work  articles  "challenged  the 
attention  of  all  who  believe  in  an  honest 
administration  of  public  affairs.  If  true, 
the  whole  business  force  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  dismissed  for  inefficiency." 
Mr.  Hollingsworth,  however,  unwiUing 
to  reply  hastily  to  a  charge  of  such  gravity, 
contented  himself  by  quoting  a  newspaper 
article  which  refutes  our  arguments  by 
calling  them  the  work  of  copperheads  and 
r  e  viler  s. 

Mr.  Hollingsworth  in  this  speech  re- 
hearses by  title  698  bills,  introduced  dur- 
ing this  session,  intended  j to  liberalize 
present  general  pension  legislation.    These 
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bills    include  such   as  would  give   every  rate  of  pension  as  he  was  receiving  at  the 

go-day  man  a  dollar  a  day  for  the  rest  of  time   of   his   death;  that   would   pension 

his  life;  would  extend  the  provision  of  all  survivors  or  widows  of  survivors  of  any 

existing  pension  legislation  to  teamsters,  of  the  Utah  Indian  Wars  without  limita- 

to    militia    men,    to    home    guards    and  tion  as  to  the  length  of  service;  thatwcvld 

rangers,    to    those    engaged    in    the    con-  enact  that  whole  regiments  of  volunteers 

struction  of  military  telegraph  lines,   to  who  never  served  did  serve  in  the  War 

bridge    builders    and    railroad    repairers,  of    the    Rebellion;   that    would    pension 

to    those    engaged   in    operating  military  soldiers'  widows,  children,  and  dependent 

railroads,  to  those  who   served  60  days,  parents   of    the    Spanish   American   War 

to  those  who   served  30  days;  bills  that  without    proving    service    origin    of    dis- 

would    remove    the    restriction    requiring  ability;  that    would    pension    men    who 

that  to  get  back  her  old  pension  a  widow  enlisted  for  90  days  at  the  close  of  the 

must  have  been  divorced  from  her  second  Civil    War    but    were    discharged    before 

husband    on    her    own    application;  that  serving   their    time;  that   would   pension 

would  remove  the   limitation    (June  27,  officers  or  soldiers  discharged  on  account 

1890)   on  the  date  of  marriage  entitling  of  disabilities  any  time  within  ninety  days 

a  widow  to  a  pension;  that  would  grant  of    their   enUstment;    that  would  extend 

pensions  to  the  children  of  soldiers  of  all  pensions   to   soldiers   discharged   for    dis- 

wars  who  from  mental  or  physical  dis-  ability  due  to  their  own  vicious  habits, 
ability  are  unable  to  earn  their  own  sup-         Mr.    Hollingsworth   did   not  mean   to, 

port;  that  would  continue  to  the  widow  but  he  made  a  splendid  pension- reform 

of  any  deceased  soldier  or  sailor  the  same  speech. 


AN  ADVENTURE  IN  MORTGAGES 

THE  financial  editor  has  had  a  long  upon  the  proceeds  of  a  relatively  small 

and  unsatisfactory  argument  with  invested  fund.     I  think  it  is  about  $20,000. 

a  lady.     It  began  nearly  a  year  Four  years  ago,  it  was  all  invested  in  first 

ago,  and,  of  course,  it  is  not  over  yet.  mortgages  on  the  homes  and  properties 

It  began  when  he  published  the  opinion  of  people  in  her  own  city.     She  knew  every 

that   local    mortgages,    if    well    selected,  piece    of    property;  and    she    also    knew 

were  an  excellent   outlet  for  a  woman's  most  of  the  owners.     She  felt  perfectly 

investment   funds.     To   the   editor,    that  safe,    because    she    could    watch    events, 

seemed  so  trite  a  saying  as  to  be  almost  Some  of  her  mortgages  were  on  the  homes 

an    axiom;     yet    it     precipitated    much  of  well-to-do  laborers.     She  was  glad  to 

trouble.  loan  on  such  homes,  for  she  is  one  of  those 

The  lady  lives  in  a  fairly  good  sized  who  like  to  help  the  *' little  people"  to- 
Eastern  city,  a  place  that  is  madly  pros-  ward  independence, 
perous  at  times,  but  at  other  times  is  She  herself  lived  modestly,  yet  on  a  scale 
desperately  poor.  It  is  an  industrial  that  required  about  all  the  income  she 
city;  and  the  bulk  of  its  population  is  had.  Her  social  position  was  excellent, 
dependent,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  She  entertained  a  little,  went  out  a  little, 
on  the  manufacture  of  woolens.  The  men  and  generally  maintained  the  satisfactory 
in  the  mills  depend  directly  upon  that  and  happy  existence  of  a  well-to-do 
industry  for  sustenance;  while   the   law-  woman  of  her  class. 

yers,    doctors,    storekeepers,    clerks,    and  There  came  a  time  when  the  production 

clergy    of    the    place    depend   upon    the  of   the  mills  dropped   swiftly  downward, 

workers.       Few     of     them     save     much  She  was  sorry,  but  she  did  not  see  how 

inoney.          ^  it  affected  her.     It  had  been  going  on  for 

The  lady  is  a  modest  capitalist,  living  three  months  before   she   felt  it.     Then, 
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one  night,  a  man  called  to  see  her.     She  the  supply  people.     I  can  only  let  you 

held  a  small  mortgage   on  his  house,   a  sell  the  store,  if  you  must." 

comfortable  home  in  the  edge  of  the  town.  She  protested  that   she   did   not  wish 

He  was  a  mill-hand  of  the  better  sort,  to   sell   the   store.     All   she   wanted   was 

He  sat  in  the  parlor  fumbling  his  hat  and  something  to  live  on.     In  the  end  he  went 

telHng  her  things.  away,  like  the  first  visitor,  with  a  tempor- 

''The  interest,  Mrs.  B ,  the  interest  ary  release  from  the  interest.     The  lady 

on  the  mortgage,  it  is  due  next  Tuesday,  sat  down  and  figured  out  how  much  she 

I  have  been  out  of  work  three  months,  was  going  to  miss  this  interest,  added  to 

and  my  wife  is  sick.     There  is  no  money  the  first  default.     She  cried  over  it  and 

to  do  anything  with.     I  was  wondering  felt  better. 

if  you  could  let  the  interest  run  for  a  while.  Instead    of    gathering    in    more    than 

It  will  help  me  very  greatly."  $1,000  of  income  that  year,  she  got  less 

The  interest  was  $100.     All  her  mort-  than  $400.     Toward  the  end,  as  one  after 

gages    were    taken    at    periods    to    bring  another    came    around    and    begged    off 

her  in  a  definite  sum  month  by  month,  she    grew    desperate.     She    consulted    a 

She  figured  for  a  minute  to  see  whether  lawyer.     He  was  the  oldest  lawyer  in  the 

or  not  she  could  do  without  that  month's  town,  and  he  knew  everybody.     He  put 

income.     She  found  that  she  could.     She  it  plainly  —  that  if  she  could  possibly  get 

sent  the  man  home  quite  happy,  realizing  along  without  it  she  had  better  let  the  de- 

that  creditors  are  not  all  hard  or  cruel.  faulted  interest  run  until  better  times  came. 

She  said  nothing  about  this  to  anyone,  She    told    him  of    her    own    position, 

for  she  felt  that  general  knowledge  of  it  She  had  let  her  servant  go,  and  she  was 

might  hurt  the  man's  prospects  of  getting  running  the  house  herself.     She  had  sold 

early  work  when  the  mills  ran  full  again,  her  pony  and  had  the  carriage  in  the  hands 

and  that  it  would  certainly  bring  humili-  of  a  dealer   at   that  moment.     She  had 

ation  to  him  and  his  people.     She  was,  given  up  her  simple  pleasures;  and  had 

so  far,  just  an  ordinary,  thoughtful  woman  been  actually  pinched  for  many  of  the 

whose  neighbors  are  counted  friends.  comforts  to  which  she  had  been  accus- 

The  next  mortgage  interest  was  paid  tomed.     She   had   wanted   to   borrow  at 

promptly    when    due.     She    straightened  the  bank,   and  it  had   not  refused,  but 

out  her  household   accounts,   which  had  the  president  had  told  her  of  the  many 

been  somewhat   delayed,   but   she   wrote  much  more  serious  calls  upon  the  money 

to  a  sister  in  Boston  that  she  would  not  of  the  bank,  and  had  urged  her  not  to 

take  the  usual  two  weeks  in  the  winter  insist.     He  had  promised,  if  actual  need 

months  in   that  city.     She  watched   the  arose,  to  arrange  a  loan  for  her  on  the 

news  more  closely,   and  she  was  pained  mortgages  that  were  not  in  default, 

to  see  that  the  forces  at  the  mills  tended  The   lawyer   pondered    on   it.     Finally 

to  decrease  still  more.  he  said: 

The  third  month  brought  to  her  parlor  ''I   think    that   if   you   foreclose   these 

her  own  grocer.     He  explained  that,  owing  mortgages   you  will  get  your  money  in 

to  his  having  to  carry  so  many  of  the  mill  each   case,   for   the  mortgages   are  good, 

people  for  provisions  through  the  winter,  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  for  you  to 

he  had  been  forced  to  ask  more  credit  move  out  of  town.     When  a  bank  holds 

from    the    supply    houses    than    he    was  a  mortgage  and  forecloses  it  in  hard  times, 

entitled  to;  and  that  if  he  had  to  pay  the  it  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.     If  you, 

interest  on  his  mortgage,  which  she  held,  however,   did  it,   you  would  become,   to 

he  would  be  so  much  closer  to  bankruptcy,  many  of  the  people,  a  sort  of  female  Shy- 

'' It  is  a  hard  winter,  Madam,  "he  ended,  lock.     I   know    you   pretty   well,    and    I 

She   explained   her   own   position.     He  don't  beheve  that  you,  with  your  kind 

sympathized  with  her.     But  what  could  and  somewhat  sensitive  heart,  could  stand 

he  do?  to  live  here  if  you  took  these  homes  and, 

''I  cannot  borrow  any  more,"  he  said,  stores    and    sold    them    to    satisfy    their 

"for  the  bank  knows  how  much  I  owe  owners'  debts  to  you.     If  you  will  move 
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away,  I  shall  find  you  a  lawyer  to  handle  be    considered    an    integral    part    of    the 

the   matter.     I    do    not    want    to    do    it  security.'' 

myself!"  It  is  true.  Dear  Lady  of  New  England. 

The  lady  still  lives  in  the  same  Eastern  It  was  none  of  your  business  that  these 

city.     She  still  has  two  of  those  mortgages,  men  and  their  wives  and  children  were 

The  rest  have  been  paid  off,  for  she  refused  hungry    and    poor.     Your    only    business 

to  renew  them  when  they  fell  due.     All  in     the     premises     was     the     ''ultimate 

her  interest  in  arrears  has  been  paid  up  security."     To  be  kind,  you  laughed  at 

except   in   o  le   case.     That   debtor  died,  the  law,  and  turned  its  code  into  ridicule, 

and  left  a  hfe-insurance  poHcy  quite  big  All  you  had  to  do  was  to  sit  tight,  say 

enough    to    support    his    family    in    fair     *'The  Public  be  d d!"  and  turn  j^our 

comfort;  or  big   enough   to  pay  off   the  mortgages   over   to   a  lawyer.     The   best 

mortgage  and  let  his  family  live  in  poverty,  lawyer  in   the   town,   to  be  sure,   would 

The  lady  took  her   choice.     She   let   all  not  have  taken  the  job;  but  you  could 

the  interest  go,  and  gave    the   mortgage  have  hired  some  legal  ruffian  to  do  the 

back,  with  a  cancellation,  to  the  -wddow.  business    for    you,    and    then    hired    an 

From   the   above,   it  will  be  apparent  accountant  to  see  that  the  lawyer  did  not 

that  prosperity  has  come  back   to   that  swindle  you.     After   a  while  you   would 

city  for  a  time  at  least.    The  woman  in  have  gotten  back  all  your  money  that  the 

the  case  is  glad  of  it;  but  she  does  not  lawyer  and  the  accountant  did  not  get. 

wholly  trust  it.     She  buys  no  more  mort-  Personally,    the   editor  of   this  depart- 

gages  in  her  home  town  from  people  to  ment  does  not  like  '' personal  security," 

whom  she  nods  on  the  street.  of  any  sort.     I  should  not  buy,  merely 

Therefore,    she    takes    issue    with    the  for  investment,    the  personal  obligations 

opinion  that  such  mortgages  are  a  reHable  of  people  whom  I  know  or  whom  I  am 

investment    for    a    w^oman.     I    am    half  ever  likely  to  know  —  either  notes,  mort- 

persuaded  that  she  is  right.     She  has  been  gages,  or  even  endorsed  bonds  or  stocks, 

told  over  and  over  again  that  her    legal  Farm  and  realty  mortgages  are  the  finest 

rights  made  her  investment  perfectly  safe,  investments  of  their  class  in  the  world, 

but  her  unfailing  reply  may  be  epitomized  but  I  do  not  want  to  buy  them  direct 

in  the  question:  from    the    original    producer.     I    want    a 

''What  does  it  profit  a  woman  if  she  middleman    to    stand    between    and    to 

gets  her  money  back  but  loses  her  self-  collect  my  money  for  me. 

respect  in  the  process? "  Corporation    mortgages    or   bonds    are 

When  a  man  sits  down  at  a  banker's  quite  a  different  thing.     If  a  corporation, 

desk   to  figure   on  hens   and  mortgages,  even  a  Uttle  one,  did  not  pay  its  debt  to 

credits,  judgments,  foreclosures,  and  other  me,  I  should  feel  an  unholy  joy  in  going 

necessary  but  burdensome  things,  he  some-  after  it  mth  the  whole  poHce  force  of  the 

times  fails  to  take  account  of  the  human  city,  and  taking  aw^ay  from  it  everything 

factor    that   is    really   a   very   important  it  had,  if  I  could.     A    corporation  is  a 

part  of  much  of  the  investment  upon  which  thing  especially  created  to  contract  debts 

the  world  goes  on.     He  thinks  a  hen  is  a  and    usually    to    pay    them.     It    has    no 

lien,    and    ought    to    be    enforced.     He  feehngs  and  no  stomach, 

himself,    perhaps,    would    not    throw    a  This     httle     story     and     the     quasi- 

widow  ,and    her    children    out    into    the  philosophic   remarks   here   printed   about 

street  because  they  owed  him  some  money  it    do    not    exhaust    the    subject.     They 

and  could  not  pay  it;  but  he  knows  that  barely  scratch  its  surface.     Any  one  who 

the  code  provides  that  such  things  can  be  owns    any    securities    or    mortgages    can 

done.     He   reads   the    code,    and    forgets  figure  the  rest  of  it  out  in  his  or  her  own 

the  rest.  way.     I    have    here    only    attempted    to 

"The  ultimate  security  of  a  mortgage,"  outline  in  the   briefest  manner   the  dis- 

says  a  great  authority,  "is  the  tangible  pute  between  an  editor  and   a  lady  from 

property   upon   which   it   rests.     Person-  New  England  in  which  the  lady  seems  in 

ahty  is  merely  incidental,  and  should  not  a  fair  way  to  win.                      C.  M.  K. 


IS  YOUR  FIRE  INSURANCE  REAL? 

AMONG  the  many  interesting  letters  the  bank  each  year  as  a  safety  fund  against 

which  the  financial  and  insurance  loss  by  fire, 

editor   of  World's   Work   is    con-  In  this  story,  there  is  a  moral  for  the 

tinually  receiving  from  subscribers  there  business    man;  but    I    do    not    think    it 

was    one    not    long    ago    in    which    the  upsets  the  theory  that  fire  insurance  is  a 

writer  informed  the  editor  that  he  did  not  good  thing  to  have.     Rather,  it  emphasizes 

know  his  business.     The  editor   had  ex-  the    need    of    such    insurance.     It    does, 

pressed  the  opinion  that  fire  insurance  on  however,  make  it  clear  that  if  one  is  going 

property  was  almost   an  essential.     The  to  pay  premiums  on  a  policy  at  all  one 

writer  of  this   letter   knew   better.      His  ought  to  pay  on  a  poHcy  that  cannot  be 

judgment  was  based  upon  the  following  invaUdated  by  a  single   fire   or   a   single 

episode.  catastrophe. 

More  than  ten  years  ago,  the  town  in  In  technical  circles,  they  call  this  element 
which  he  lived  was  partially  destroyed  of  safety  ''distributed  liabihty."  This 
by  fire.  His  house  and  store  were  burned,  means  that  the  risks  of  the  fire  insurance 
For  twenty  years  he  had  paid  fire  insurance  company  are  scattered  widely  over  the 
premiums,  regularly,  when  they  were  due.  country  or  over  the  state,  so  that  no 
When  he  was  burned  out  he  immediately  single  fire  could  destroy  any  large  pro- 
presented  his  claim  to  the  company.  portion  of  them.     It  is  the  old  proverb  of 

This    company    had    enjoyed    a    good  the  eggs  and  the  basket  again  —  so  simple 

reputation.     It    had    always    met    claims  that  people  hardly  think  of  it. 

promptly.     It  had  been,  in  fact,  the  richest  Maybe    the    company    that    has    been 

institution  in  the  city,  a  pillar  of  strength,  getting  your  premiums  for  the  past  twenty 

Unfortunately,    however,    a    very    large  years  is  no  better  than  his.     Look  into 

proportion  of  its  business  was  in  this  one  it    and    see.     There    are    dozens    of   fine 

city,  and,  since  it  had  been  rather  par-  Httle    concerns    writing    fire  insurance  in 

ticular  about  its  risks,  the  property  which  various    corners    of    the    country    whose 

it  had  insured  was  largely  in  the  business  risk  is  not  distributed  at  all.     In  a  recent 

centre  of  the  town,  where  the  best  build-  investigation  which  this  magazine  carried 

ings   were   located.     This   was    the   very  on  to  answer  a    question,    one  company 

heart  of  the  fire.  was  found  with  85  per  cent,  of  its  insur- 

The    company    was    practically    wiped  ance  in  one  small  city;  and  nearly  80  per 

out.     It    confessed    its    inability    to    pay  cent,  of  its  investment  similarly  locaHzed. 

claims,   and  went  into   bankruptcy.     To  That  insurance  company  would  make  a 

make  matters  worse,  most  of  its  assets  first-class    fire    itself.      Yet    it    is    clean 

consisted    of    mortgages    on   property   in  and  solvent  and  honest;  and  I  should  not 

the  city  itself,  largely  in  the  very  area  care  to  name  it  in  public.     There  is  some- 

where   the   fire   had   occurred.     Some   of  thing  foolish,  however,  about  the  law  that 

these  mortgages  were  backed  by  insurance  permits  it. 

poHcies  written  by  the  company  itself.  Let  us  draw  upon  ancient  history  for 

The  writer  of  the  letter  was  one  of  the  the   most   complete   illustrations   of    this 

victims.     In  the  final  settlement,  he  only  point.     I  quote  from  an  address  by  Mr. 

got  12  per  cent,  of  his  loss,  and  he  had  to  R.    M.    Bissell   in   the    "Yale   Insurance 

wait  so  long  for  that  that  a  dealer  in  his  Lectures,"  of  1903-1904: 

Hne   from   an   outside   city  came   in   and  ^^  ^g^^  ^1^^^.^  ^^^^  twenty-six  local  stock 

seized   the   trade  before  he  was   able   to  companies  in  New  York  City,  besides  others 

lift   a   hand.     He    lost    his    building,    his  located  at  interior  points  and  a  considerable 

home,  and  his  business.     From  that  day  number  in  other  states;  also  a  large  number 

to  this,  he  has  carried  no  fire  insurance,  of   mutual   companies   doing,   for   the   most 

Instead  he  deposits  a  certain  amount  in  part,  a  purely  local  business.    In  December 
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of  that  year  came  the  first  great  conflagration 
and  destroyed  property  to  the  value  of  twenty 
million  dollars  in  New  York  City. 

Of  the  twenty-six  local  companies,  all  but 
three  were  bankrupted;  also  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  companies  from  other  states 
doing  business  in  New  York.     .     .     . 

In  1845  another  conflagration  occurred 
which  destroyed,  virtually,  all  the  mutuals 
doing  any  considerable  business  in  the  city 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  reorganized 
or  new  stock  companies.  The  necessity 
for  the  broad  and  stable  foimdation  afforded 
by  a  widely  distributed  liability  had  not  yet 
been  learned. 

In  October,  1871,  came  the  great  Chicago 
fire.  ...  By  this  fire  sLxty-eight  com- 
panies were  ruined.  The  losses  incurred  by 
fire  insurance  companies  amounted  to 
$91,300,000,  of  which  about  52  per  cent,  or 
$50,100,000  was  paid,  leaving  the  balance 
of  $41,000,000  which  —  fell  on  policyholders. 
The  unwisdom  of  relying  upon  the  promises 
of  indemnity  offered  by  companies  doing 
business  in  a  restricted  field  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  of  twenty-two  Illinois  companies, 
seventeen  were  put  out  of  business  by  this 
fire,  and  Illinois  companies  as  a  w^hole  paid 
but  15  per  cent,  of  their  losses.  At  the 
same  time,  more  than  fifty  Eastern  companies 
and  six  foreign  companies  paid  the  entire 
amount  of  their  losses. 

Similarly,  the  Boston  conflagration 
wiped  out  twenty-two  Massachusetts  fire 
insurance  companies.  Coming  down  to 
more  recent  years,  the  results  of  the 
Baltimore  and  San  Francisco  fire  will 
repay  a  little  study.  The  public  has  not 
yet  wholly  learned  the  real  lesson  of 
safety  in  the  matter  of  fire  insurance. 
Luckily,  however,  the  great  majority  of 
the  larger  fire  insurance  companies  have 
learned  their  lesson  well.  Therein  is  a 
measure  of  safety. 

The  business  of  fire  insurance,  however, 
is  unsafe.  If  it  were  not  so  serious  a 
matter,  the  prospectuses  of  the  dozens 
of  new  fire  insurance  concerns  that  have 
been  floated  in  the  past  two  years  would 
be  one  of  the  most  collossal  financial  jokes 
of  an  era  full  of  unholy  jests  in  this  line. 
Nearly  all  these  prospectuses  pick  out 
half  a  dozen  of  the  big  and  successful 
fire  insurance  companies,  and  use  them 
as  an  argument  why  the  pubKc  should 
take  stock  in  the  new  concern. 


They  forget  to  state,  also,  that  more 
than  sixteen  hundred  fire  insurance  com- 
panies have  either  retired  or  been  wiped 
out  in  the  history  of  this  business  in  this 
country  —  quite  a  mortaKty  list  when 
there  are  only  about  six  hundred  remaining 
in  business.  To  emphasize  this  point, 
the  absurdity  if  not  criminal  misrepre- 
sentation of  most  of  the  claims  that  the 
promotors  make — the  accompanying  chart 
is  taken  from  a  pamphlet  published 
by  the  Spectator  Company  a  short  time 
ago. 

24% 
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THE  MANY  FIRE  INSURANCE  FAILURES 
Out  of  186  New  York  State  fire  insurance  stock  com- 
panies in  business  in  187 1  and  organized  since,  only  44 
survived  up  to  January  i,  1910 

Such  an  exhibit  ought  to  speak  for 
itself.  It  speaks,  however,  of  only  one 
element  of  safety  in  the  matter  of  fire 
insurance.  That  is  the  choice  of  your 
company.  Pick  out  one  —  there  are 
many  —  that  has  its  risk  well  distributed; 
or  pick  out  several,  if  your  risk  is  big 
enough,  and  let  each  of  them  be  of  the 
''w^ell-distributed"  class.  Above  every- 
thing else,  do  not  contribute  premiums 
to  a  fire  insurance  company  that  has  most 
of  its  risk  in  your  own  town,  and  most 
of  its  assets  tied  up  in  local  securities  or 
mortgages.  In  such  a  case,  you  are 
really  insuring  the  fire  insurance  company, 
instead  of  vice  versa. 

Above  everything  else,  do  not  be  a 
lamb  and  place  your  policy  with  a  company 
that  sells  you  insurance  with  one  hand  and 
a  nicely  printed  certificate  of  stock  with 
the  other. 
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THE  BOGEY  OF  JAPANESE  TRADE 

CHEAP    BUT    INEFFICIENT    LABOR  HANDICAPPING    JAPANESE    INDUSTRY  —  HIGH    TAXES 

AND  AN  INCREASING   COST  OF  LIVING 


BY 


CLARENCE  POE 


(Written  in  Japan    after   a  personal  investigation    and    discussions    with    Japanese    cabinet 
ministers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants,     and   English  and  American 

commercial  attaches.) 


WITH  all  the  markets  of  the  Orient 
right  at  Japan's  doors  and  labor 
to  be  had  for  a  mere  song  — 
four-fifths  of  its  cotton-factory  workers  who 
are  girls  and  women  receive  an  average 
wage  of  only  13.5  cents  a  day  and  the 
males  get  only  22  cents  —  it  is  simply  use- 
less for  Europe  and  America  to  attempt 
to  compete  with  Japan  in  any  line  that  it 
chooses  to  monopolize.  Now  that  it 
has  recovered  from  its  wars,  it  will  doubt- 
less forge  to  the  front  as  dramatically  as  an 
industrial  power  as  it  has  already  done  as 
a  military  and  maritime  power,  while 
other  nations,  helpless  in  competition, 
must  simply  surrender  to  Mikado-land 
the  lion's  share  of  Asiatic  trade  —  the 
rich  prize  which  the  world  has  fought  for 
since  before  Columbus. 

In  some  such  strain  as  this,  prophets 
of  evil  among  EngUsh  and  American  manu- 
facturers have  talked  for  several  years. 
For  the  last  few  months,  professing  to  see 
in  Japan's  adoption  of  a  high  protective 
tariff  partial  confirmation  of  their  pre- 
dictions, they  have  assumed  added  au- 
thority. Their  arguments,  too,  are  so 
plausible  and  the  facts  of  Japan's  low 
wage  scale  are  so  patent  that  the  world 
has  become  acutely  interested  in  the 
threatened  Japanese  competition. 

And  yet,  after  having  seen  the  big 
factories  and  the  Httle  factory-workers 
in  Tokyo  and  in  Osaka,  and  after  having 
listened  to  the  most  ambitious  of  Japan's 
industrial  leaders,  I  shall  leave  the  country 
convinced  of  the  folly  of  the  talk  that 
white  labor  cannot  compete  with  Japanese 


labor.  I  believe  indeed  that  the  outlook 
is  encouraging  for  manufacturing  in  the 
Mikado's  empire,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  development  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
menace  to  English  or  American  industry. 

In  the  very  outset,  the  assumed  parallel 
between  Japan's  rise  as  a  military  power 
and  its  predicted  rise  as  an  industrial 
power  should  be  branded  as  the  groundless 
nan  sequitur  that  it  is.  "All  our  present 
has  its  roots  in  the  past,"  my  first  Japanese 
acquaintance  said  to  me  —  and  we  ignore 
fundamental  facts  when  we  forget  that 
for  unnumbered  centuries  Japan  existed 
for  the  soldier,  as  the  rosebush  for  the 
blossom.  The  man  of  martial  courage 
was  the  goal  of  all  striving,  the  end  of 
all  travail.  Society  was  a  military  aris- 
tocracy, with  the  Samurai  as  the  privileged 
class.  And  at  the  same  time  commerce 
was  despised  as  dishonorable  and  industry 
merely  tolerated  as  a  necessary  evil. 
In  the  Japan  of  Yalu,  Liao-yang,  and 
Mukden  we  have  no  modern  Minerva 
springing  full-armed  from  the  head  of 
Jove,  but  rather  an  unrecognized  Ulysses 
of  ancient  skill  surprising  onlookers  ignor- 
ant of  the  long  record  of  his  prowess. 
Viewed  from  the  same  historical  stand- 
point, however,  industrial  Japan  is  a  mere 
learner,  unskilled,  with  the  long  and  weary 
price  of  victory  yet  to  pay. 

In  the  race  that  it  has  to  rim,  moreover, 
the  Mikado's  land  has  no  such  advantages 
as  many  of  our  people  have  been  led  to 
believe.  In  America  it  has  long  been  my 
conviction  that  cheap  labor  is  never  cheap; 
that    so-called    cheap    labor    is    a  curse 
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to  any  community  —  not  because  it  is 
cheap  but  because  it  is  inefficient.  The 
so-called  cheap  Negro  labor  in  the  South, 
for  example,  I  have  come  to  regard  as  per- 
haps the  dearest  on  the  continent.  Here  in 
Japan,  however,  I  was  quite  prepared  to 
find  that  this  theory  would  not  hold  good. 
By  reason  of  conditions  in  a  primitive 
stage  of  industrial  organization,  I  thought 
that  I  might  find  cheap  labor  with  all  the 
advantages,  in  so  far  as  there  are  any, 
and  few  of  the  disadvantages  encountered 
elsewhere.  But  it  is  not  so.  An  American 
factory-owner  in  Osaka,  in  summing  up 
his  Job's  trials  with  raw  Japanese  labor, 
used  exactly  my  own  phrase  in  a  newspaper 
article  a  few  days  ago  —  ''Cheap  labor 
is  never  cheap."  And  all  my  investiga- 
tions have  convinced  me  that  the  remark 
is  as  true  in  Japan  as  it  is  in  America  or 
in  England. 

The  per  capita  wage  of  Japanese  laborers 
here  is,  of  course,  amazingly  low.  The 
latest  1 910  statistics,  as  furnished  by  the 
Department  of  Finance,  indicate  a  daily 
v/age  (American  money)  of  40  cents  for 
carpenters,  31.5  cents  for  shoemakers, 
34  cents  for  blacksmiths,  25.5  cents  for 
compositors,  19.5  cents  for  male  farm 
laborers,  and  22  cents  for  male  weavers, 
and  12  cents  for  female.  In  the  cotton 
factories  that  I  visited,  which  were  of  the 
better  sort,  the  wages  vary  from  5  cents  a 
day  for  the  youngest  children  to  25  cents 
a  day  for  good  women  workers.  In  a  mous- 
selaine  mill  I  was  told  that  the  average 
wages  were  22.5  cents,  ranging  from  10 
cents  to  a  maximum  of  50  cents  for  the 
most  skilled  employees.  And  this,  be 
it  remembered,  was  for  eleven  hours' 
work  and  in  a  factory  requiring  a  higher 
grade  of  efficiency  than  the  average. 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  figures 
as  these  were  well  known  to  him,  it  was 
my  host  in  the  first  Japanese  house  to 
which  I  was  invited  —  one  of  the  Em- 
peror's Privy  Councillors,  a  man  of  much 
travel  and  culture  who  had  studied  com- 
mercial conditions  at  home  and  abroad 
rather  profoundly  —  who  expressed  the 
conclusion  that  Japanese  factory  labor, 
when  reduced  to  terms  of  efficiency,  is 
not  greatly  cheaper  than  European,  an 
opinion    which    has    since    grown    rather 


trite  in  view  of  the  number  of  times  that 
I  have  heard  it.  ''In  the  old  handicrafts 
and  family  industries  to  which  our  people 
have  been  accustomed,"  my  host  de- 
clared, "we  can  beat  the  world;  but  the 
moment  we  turn  to  modern  industrial 
machinery  on  a  large  scale,  the  newness 
of  our  endeavor  tells  against  us  in  a 
hundred  hindering  ways.  Numbers  of 
times  I  have  sought  to  work  out  some 
industrial  policy  which  had  succeeded, 
and  could  not  but  have  succeeded  in 
England,  Germany,  or  America,  only 
to  meet  general  failure  here  because  of 
the  unconsidered  elements  of  a  different 
environment,  a  totally  different  stage  of 
industrial  evolution.  Warriors  from  the 
beginning  and  with  a  record  for  con-  ■ 
tinuous  government  unsurpassed  by  any 
European  country,  our  political  and  mili- 
tary achievements  are  but  the  fruitage 
of  our  long  history;  but  in  industry  we 
must  simply  wait  through  patient  genera- 
tions to  reach  the  stage  represented  by  the 
Englishman,  Irishman,  or  German,  who 
takes  to  machinery  as  if  by  instinct." 

All  my  investigations  since  have  con- 
firmed the  philosophy  of  this  distinguished 
Japanese  whose  name,  if  I  should  mention 
it,  would  be  familiar  to  many  in  America 
and  England.  In  the  Tokyo  branch  of 
the  Kanagafuchi  Spinning  Company  (a 
company  which  controls  300,000  spindles) 
the  director,  speaking  from  the  experience 
of  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  conducted 
industries  in  Japan,  declared:  ''Your 
skilled  factory  laborers  in  America  or 
England  will  work  four  sides  of  a  ring- 
frame;  our  unskilled  laborer  may  work 
only  one."  A  young  Englishman  in  an- 
other factory  declared:  "It  takes  five  men 
here  to  do  work  that  I  and  my  mate  would 
take  care  of  at  home."  An  American  ft 
vice-consul  told  me  that  it  takes  three  or 
four  times  as  much  Japanese  as  foreign 
labor  to  look  after  an  equal  number  of 
looms.  A  Japanese  expert  just  back 
from  Europe  declared  recently  that 
"Lancashire  labor  is  more  expensive  than 
ours  but  really  cheaper."  Similarly  the 
Tokyo  correspondent  of  the  London  Times, 
summing  up  an  eight-column  review  of 
Japanese  industry,  observed:  "If  we  go 
to  the  bottom  of  the  question  and  con- 
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sider  what  is  being  paid  as  wages  and  what 
is  being  obtained  as  the  product  of  labor 
in  Japan,  we  may  find  that  Japanese  labor  is 
not  cheaper  than  labor  in  other  countries." 

My  own  conviction  is  that  in  actual 
output  the  Japanese  labor  is  somewhat 
cheaper  than  American  or  European  labor, 
but  not  greatly  so;  and  that  even  this 
margin  of  excess  in  comparative  cheapness 
represents  mainly  a  blood-tax  on  the  lives 
and  energies  of  the  Japanese  people, 
the  result  of  having  no  legislation  to 
restrain  the  ruinous  overwork  of  women 
and  little  children  —  a  grievous  debt 
which  the  nation  must  pay  at  the  expense 
of  its  own  stamina  and  which  the  manu- 
facturers must  also  pay  in  part  through 
the  failure  to  develop  experienced  and  able- 
bodied  laborers.  The  latest  Japan  Year- 
Book  expressed  the  view  that  ''in  per 
capita  output  two  or  three  skilled  Japanese 
workers  correspond  to  one  foreign,"  but 
under  present  conditions  the  difficulty 
here  is  to  find  the  skilled  workers  at  all. 
When  Mr.  Oka,  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Agriculture,  told  me  that 
the  average  Japanese  factory  hand  remains 
in  the  business  less  than  two  years,  I  was 
astonished,  but  inquiry  from  original 
sources  convinced  me  that  he  was  right. 
With  the  best  system  of  welfare  work 
in  the  Empire,  the  Kanagafuchi  Company 
keeps  its  laborers  two  and  a  half  to  three 
years;  but  in  a  mill  in  Osaka  of  the  better 
sort,  employing  2,500  hands,  I  was  told 
that  only  20  per  cent,  had  been  at  work 
as  long  as  three  years.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, the  majority  of  the  operatives  at 
any  time  must  be  in  a  stage  of  deplorable 
inexperience,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Year-Book  just  quoted  goes  on  to  confess 
that  "one  serious  defect  of  the  production 
is  lack  of  uniformity  in  quality  —  attri- 
buted to  unskilled  labor  and  overwork 
of  machinery." 

The  explanation  of  this  situation,  of 
course,  is  largely  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  Japanese  industries  are  women's 
industries  —  there  being  seven  times  as 
large  a  proportion  of  women  to  men,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  informs  me, 
as  in  European  and  American  manufac- 
turing.    These  women  workers  are  mostly 


from  the  country.  Their  purpose  is  only 
to  work  two  or  three  years  before  getting 
married,  and  thousands  of  them  (called 
home  to  marry  the  husbands  whom  their 
parents  have  selected,  or  else  giving  way 
physically  under  strain)  quit  work  before 
their  contracts  expire.  "We  have  almost 
no  factory  laborers  who  look  on  the  work 
as  a  Hfe  business,"  was  an  expression  often 
repeated  to  me. 

Not  only  in  the  mills,  but  in  numerous 
other   lines   of   work,   have   I   seen   illus- 


JAPANESE  SILK  WEAVERS 

Who  earn  about   21   cents  a  day,  but  whose  eflQciency  is  not 
much  higher  than  their  wages 

trations  of  the  primitive  stage  of  Japan's 
industrial  efficiency.  As  a  concrete  illus- 
tration I  wish  I  might  pass  to  each  reader 
the  box  of  Kobe-made  matches  on  the 
table  before  me  (for  match-making  of 
this  sort  is  an  important  industry  here, 
as  well  as  the  sort  conducted  through 
matrimonial  middlemen  without  waiting 
for  the  aid  or  consent  of  either  of  the 
parties  involved).  I  have  never  in  my 
life  seen  such  a  box  of  matches  in  America. 
Not  in  a  hundred  boxes  at  home  would 
you  find  so  many  splinters  without  heads, 
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SPINNING  COTTON  BY  HAND 

A  process  in  which  labor  is  the  largest  item  and  in  which  "cheap  labor"  maybe  economical;  but  "cheap  labor" 
in  charge  of  expensive  machinery  is  usually  expensive  in  Japan  as  elsewhere 


SO  many  defective  matches.  And  in 
turning  out  the  boxes  themselves,  I  am 
told  that  it  takes  five  or  six  hands  to 
equal  the  product  of  one  skilled  foreign 
laborer.  ''It  takes  two  or  three  Japanese 
servants  to  do  the  work  of  one  white 
servant"  is  the  general  verdict  of  house- 
keepers, while  it  has  also  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  in  the  stores  two  or 
three  clerks  are  required  to  do  the  work 
of  one  at  home.  A  Japanese  newspaper- 
man (his  paper  printed  in  English)  tells 
me  that  linot}"pe  compositors  set  only 
half  as  many  ems  per  hour  as  in  America. 
In  short,  the  general  verdict,  as  I  have 
found  it,  is  indicated  by  what  I  have 
written;  and  the  most  enthusiastic  advo- 
cate of  Japanese  cheap  labor,  the  captain 
of  the  steamer  on  which  I  came  from 
America,  rather  spoiled  his  enthusiasm 
about  getting  his  ship  coaled  at  Nagasaki 
for  7i  cents  a  ton  by  acknowledging 
that  if  it  had  rained  he  should  have  had 
to  keep  his  ship  waiting  a  day  to  get 
sufficient  hands. 

Moreover,   while   the  Japanese   factory 


workers  are  forced  into  longer  hours  than 
labor  anywhere  else  —  eleven  hours  at 
night  this  week,  eleven  hours  in  the  day 
next  week  —  I  am  convinced  that  the 
people  as  a  whole  are  more  than  ordinarily 
averse  to  steady,  hard,  uninterrupted 
toil.  "We  have  a  streak  of  the  Malay 
in  us,"  a  Japanese  professor  said  to  me, 
'"and  we  like  to  idle  now  and  then.  The 
truth  is  that  our  people  are  not  workers; 
they  are  artists,  and  artists  must  not  be 
hurried." 

Certainly  in  the  hurried  production 
of  the  factory  the  Japanese  artistic  taste 
seems  to  break  down  almost  beyond 
redemption,  and  the  people  seem  unable 
to  carry  their  habits  of  neatness  and 
carefulness  into  the  new  environment  of 
European  machinery.  "Take  the  Tokyo 
street-cars,"  said  an  ex-Cabinet  officer 
to  me;  "the  wheels  are  seldom  or  never 
cleaned  or  oiled,  and  are  half  eaten  up 
by  rust."  The  railroads  are  but  poorly 
kept  up;  the  telephones  exhaust  your 
patience;  and  in  telegraphing,  your  ex- 
asperation is  likely  to  lose  itself  in  amazed 
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amusement.  A  few  days  ago,  for  example, 
I  sent  a  telegram  from  Osaka  to  Kobe; 
then  I  took  my  'riksha  across  town, 
waited  for  a  slow  train  to  start  —  and 
reached  Kobe  and  the  street  destination 
of  my  message  before  it  did! 

In  considering  the  failure  of  Japanese 
labor  to  produce  a  satisfactory  output, 
however,  we  should  not  put  the  blame 
wholly  on  the  wage-earner.  Not  a  small 
proportion  of  the  responsibility  lies  at  the 
door  of  inexpert  managers.  The  family 
system  of  production  has  been  the  rule 
for  generations  with  that  minority  of  the 
people  not  engaged  in  farming,  and  it  is 
still  the  dominant  type  of  Japanese 
industry.  It  will  take  time  even  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  training  a  sufficient 
corps  of  superintendents  in  the  larger 
lines  of  production. 

In  further  illustration  of  my  argument 
that  cheap  labor  is  not  proving  so  abnor- 


mally profitable,  I  may  question  whether 
Japanese  factories  have  paid  as  good  divi- 
dends, in  proportion  to  prevailing  rates  of 
interest  on  money,  as  factories  in  England 
and  America.  Baron  Shibusawa,  the  dean 
of  Japanese  financiers  and  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  cotton  manufacturing,  is  my 
authority  for  the  statement  that  12  per 
cent,  would  be  a  rather  high  estimate  of 
the  average  rate  of  dividend,  while  figures 
furnished  by  the  Department  of  Finance 
show  that  for  ten  years  the  average  rate 
of  interest  on  loans  has  been  11.25  P^^* 
cent. 

The  fact  that  Western  ideas  as  to 
Japan's  recent  industrial  advance  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated  may  also  be 
demonstrated  just  here.  While  the  latest 
government  figures  show  that  in  twelve 
years  the  number  of  female  factory  opera- 
tives increased  from  261,218  to  400,925, 
and    of    male    factory    operatives     from 


AN  AMERICAN  TRADE  BOGEY-A  JAPANESE  SPINNING  MILL,  TOKYO 
Where  women  work  eleven  hours  a  day  for  12  cents,  but  only  do  between  one-third  and  one-fourth  as  much 

work  as  weavers  in  mills  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
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173,614  to  248,215,  it  is  plain  that  a 
manufacturing  population  of  649,000  in  a 
country  of  50,000,000  souls  is  small,  and 
that  actual  progress  has  not  been  so  great 
as  the  relative  figures  would  indicate. 
Moreover,  many  so-called  "factories" 
employ  less  than  ten  persons  and  would 
not  be  called  factories  at  all  in  England 
or  America.  The  absence  of  iron  deposits 
is  a  great  handicap,  the  one  steel  foundry 
being  operated  by  the  Government  at  a 
heavy  loss;  and  in  cotton  manufacturing 
where  ''cheap  labor"  is  supposed  to  be 
most  advantageous,  no  very  remarkable 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  last  decade. 
From  1899  to  1909  English  manufacturers 
so  increased  their  trade  that  in  the  latter 
year  they  imported  $2 2  2  worth  of  raw 
cotton  for  every  Si 00  worth  imported  ten 
years  before,  while  Japan  in  1909  imported 
only  $177  worth  for  each  $100  worth  im- 
ported a  decade  previous  —  though,  of 
course,  she  made  this  cotton  into  higher- 
grade  products. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
wages  of  labor  in  Japan  are  steadily 
increasing  and  will  continue  to  increase. 
More  significant  than  the  fact  of  the  low 
cost  per  day  is  the  fact  that  these  wages 
represent  an  average  increase  per  trade 
of  40  per  cent,  above  the  wages  eight  years 
previous.  The  new  1910  ''Financial  and 
Economic  Annual "  shows  the  rate  of  wages 
of  forty-six  classes  of  labor  for  a  period 
of  eight  years.     It  does  not  show  a  de- 


THE  PACKING  ROOM  IN  A  COTTON  MILL,  TOKYO 
From  1900  to  igio  the  consumption  of  cotton  by  Japanese  mills 
increased  228,000  bales;    the   consumption    by   American  mills 
increased  g 26, 000  bales 


JAPANESE  CARPENTERS 

Wliose  wages  equal  55  cents  a  day — "cheap  labor,  that  is  not 
cheap"  because  it  uses  ineffective  tools  and  methods 


crease  in  any  class  of  labor,  and  for 
only  two  an  increase  of  less  than  30  per 
cent.;  16  show  increases  between  30  and 
40  per  cent.;  17  between  40  and  50  per 
cent.;  8  from  50  to  60  per  cent.;  3  from 
60  to  70  per  cent.;  while  significantly 
enough  the  greatest  increase  (81  per  cent.) 
is  for  female  servants,  a  fact  largely  due 
to  factory  competition.  In  Osaka  the 
British  vice-consul  gave  me  the  figures 
for  the  latest  three-year  period  for  which 
figures  have  been  published,  indicating 
in  these  36  months  a  30  per  cent,  gain  in 
the  wages  of  men  in  the  factories  and  a 
25  per  cent,  gain  in  the  wages  of  women. 

Of  no  small  significance,  also,  in  any 
study  of  Japanese  industry  must  be  the  fact 
that  there  are  in  Japan  proper  a  full  half- 
million  fewer  women  than  men  (19 10, 
men,  25,639,581;  women,  25,112,338)  — 
a  condition  the  reverse  of  that  in  almost 
every  other  country.  Now  the  young 
Japanese  are  a  very  home-loving  folk; 
and  even  if  they  were  not,  almost  all 
Shinto  parents,  realizing  the  paramount 
importance  of  having  descendants  to 
worship  their  spirits,  favor  and  arrange 
early  marriages  for  their  sons.  And  with 
this  competition  for  wives,  the  undimin- 
ished demand  for  female  servants,  and  a 
half-million  fewer  women  than  men  to 
draw  from,  the  outlook  for  any  great 
expansion  of  manufacturing  based  on 
women  labor  is  not  very  bright.  More- 
over, with  Mrs.  Housekeeper  increasing 
her  frantic  bids  for  servants  81  per  cent, 
in  eight  years  and  still  mourning  that  they 
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are  not  to  be  had,  it  is  plain  that  the 
manufacturer  has  serious  competition 
from  this  quarter,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
further  fact  that  the  Japanese  girls  are 
for  the  first  time  becoming  well  educated 
and  are  therefore  likely  to  be  in  steadily 
increasing  demand  as  ofhce-workers. 
Upon  this  general  subject  the  head  of 
one  of  Osaka's  leading  factories  said  to 
me:  ^'I  am  now  employing  2,500  women, 
but  if  I  wished  to  enlarge  my  mill  at  once 
and  employ  5,000,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  get  the  labor,  though  I 
might  increase  to  this  figure  by  adding 
a  few  hundred  each  year  for  several 
years." 

Unquestionably,  too.  shorter  hours,  less 
night  work,  weekly  holidays,  and  better 
sanitary  conditions  must  be  adopted  by 
most  manufacturers  if  they  are  to  con- 
tinue to  get  labor.  The  Kobe  Chronicle 
quotes  Mr.  Kudota  of  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  as  saying  that  "most  of  the  women 
workers  are  compelled  to  leave  the  factories 
on   account   of   their   constitutions   being 


wrecked"  after  two  or  three  years  of  night 
work,  tuberculosis  numbering  its  victims 
among  them  by  the  thousands.  Either 
the  mills  must  give  better  food  and 
lodging  than  they  now  provide  or  else 
they  must  pay  higher  wages  directly 
to  enable  the  laborers  to  make  better 
provision  for  themselves. 

Yet  another  reason  why  wages  must 
continue  to  advance  is  the  steady  increase 
in  cost  of  living,  due  partly  to  the  higher 
standard  developed  through  education 
and  contact  with  Western  civilization, 
but  perhaps  even  more  largely  to  the 
fearful  burden  of  taxation  under  which  the 
people  are  staggering.  A  usual  estimate 
of  the  tax  rate  is  30  per  cent,  of  one's 
income,  while  Mr.  Wakatsuki,  late  Japan- 
ese Financial  Commissioner  to  London,  is 
quoted  as  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  people  now  pay  in  direct  and  indirect 
taxes  35  per  cent,  of  their  incomes.  And  I 
doubt  whether  even  this  estimate  includes 
the  increased  amounts  that  citizens  are 
forced    to  pay  for  salt  and  tobacco  as  a 


J.\P.\XESE  CHILDREN  MAKING  HATS 
In  its  old  handicrafts  and  family  industries  Japan  has  no  rival 
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JAPANESE  CHILDREN  PLAYING  SOLDIERS 

For  countless  generations  Japan's  civilization  has  fostered  the  military  spirit,  at  the  expense  of  industry  and 

commerce.     Its  success  in  war  therefore,  is  not  a  criterion  of  its  industrial  future 


Cotton  Italians 22.8 

Poplins 42.1 

Brocades 45.4 


result  of  the  Government's  monopoly 
in  these  products,  or  the  greatly  increased 
prices  of  sugar  resulting  from  the  Govern- 
menfs  paternalistic  efforts  to  guarantee  ^^.^^^^  ^  ^^^-^^  ^^^  ^^  individual  can 
prosperity  to  sugar  manufacturers  in  Uft  itself  by  its  boot-straps.  The  majority 
formosa.  ^j  ^^^  thoughtful  people  in  the  Empire 
Higher  still,  and  higher  far  than  any-  seem  to  me  to  realize  even  now  that, 
thing  the  nation  has  ever  yet  known,  through  the  new  tariff,  Japanese  industry 
must  go  the  cost  of  living  when  the  new  as  a  whole  is  likely  to  lose  much  more  by 
tariff  goes  into  effect  next  July;  and  wages  lessened  ability  to  compete  in  foreign 
must  thereafter  advance  accordingly,  markets  than  it  will  gam  by  shackled 
From  a  British  textile  representative  I  competition  in  the  home  markets.  Far- 
learned  the  other  day  that  a  grade  of  seeing  old  Count  Okuma,  one  oi  the 
English  woolens  largely  used  by  the  Japan-  Elder  Statesmen  and  once  Premier,  seenied 
ese  for  underwear  will  increase  in  cost  more  to  realize  this  more  fully  than  any  other 
than  one-third  under  the  new  tariff,  while  '"'^"3^^  ^  "^^^  ^*^'^"- 
the  increased  duty  on  certain  other  lines  .  Withm  two  or  three  years  from  he 
of  goods  is  indicated  by  the  following  time  the  new  law  goes  into  force,  hede- 
.11^.  clared,      I  am  confident   that   its   mjuri- 

ous  effects  will  be  so  apparent  that  the 

PERCENTAGE  OF  DUTY  TO  COST  OF  ARTICLE  people   will   force   its   repeal.     With   our 

Printed  goods       13.6  heavy    taxes    the    margin   of   wages    left 

White  lawns     .     * 21.2  for  comfort  is  already  small,  and  with  the 

Shirtings 25.6  cost   of   living   further   increased   by   the 
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new  tariff,  wages  must  inevitably  advance. 
This  will  increase  the  cost  of  our  manu- 
factured products,  now  exported  mostly 
to  China,  India,  and  other  countries 
requiring  cheap  or  low-grade  goods,  and 
where  we  must  face  the  competition  of 
the  foremost  industrial  nations  of  the 
world.  As  our  cost  of  production  in- 
creases, our  competition  with  Europe 
will  become  steadily  more  difficult  and  a 
decrease  in  our  exports  will  surely  follow. 


exports  to  Japan,  British  manufacturers 
will  find  compensation  in  the  lessened 
ability  of  the  Japanese  to  compete  in 
China,  and  that  the  Japanese  will  find 
that  they  have  raised  prices  against 
themselves  and  damaged  their  own 
efficiency. 

That  such  will  be  the  net  result  of 
Japan's  new  policy  seems  to  me  to  admit 
of  no  question.  Unfortunately,  certain 
special    lines    of    British    and    American 


-^3: 
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HARVESTING  RICE  FOR  TWENTY  CENTS  A  DAY 

"Cheap  labor"  on  the  farm  a  detriment,  not  an  advantage  to  country.     Japan  is  still  an  agricultural  nation. 
Only  649,000  of  its  50,000,000  population  are  engaged  in  manufacturing 


It  is  folly  for  one  small  island  to  try  to 
produce  everything  that  it  needs.  The 
tariff  on  iron,  for  example,  can  only  ham- 
per every  new  industry  by  increasing  the 
cost  of  machinery,  and  must  especially 
hinder  navigation  and  ship-building  in 
which  we  have  made  such  progress." 

Not  a  few  of  the  country's  foremost 
vernacular  daihes  are  as  outspoken  as 
the  venerable  Count,  and  the  Kobe 
Chronicle  declares  that,  with  diminished 


manufactures  may  suft'er;  but,  on  the 
whole,  what  the  white  man's  trade  loses 
in  Japan  will  be  recompensed  for  in  China 
and  India.  Even  after  Japan's  adoption 
of  the  moderately  protective  tariff  of 
1899  its  export  of  yarns  to  China  —  in 
the  much  discussed  "  market  right  at 
her  doors" —  dropped  from  a  product 
of  340,000  bales  to  a  recent  average  of 
250,000  bales.  From  1899  to  1908  (accord- 
ing to  the  latest  published  Government 


ONE  OF  THOSE  WHO  BEAR  THE  BURDEN 
Of  taxes  which  equal  a  third  of  their  income,  and  which  will  be  further  increased  after  July  next  by  a  new  and 

higher  tariff,  designed  to  help  the  "  special  interests  "  of  Japan 
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figures),  the  number  of  employees  in 
Japanese  cotton  factories  increased  only 
240  —  one-tliird  of  one  per  cent.  —  from 
73,985  to  74,225,  to  be  exact.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  figures  showing 
the  comparative  English  and  Japanese 
import  of  raw  cotton  from  1890  to  1909, 
as  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Robert  Young, 
of  Kobe  —  Japan  increasing  its  imports 
from  $30,000,000  to  $54,000,000,  or  77 
per  cent.,  while  England's  advance  w^as 
from    $135,000,000    to    $300,000,000,    or 


Japan  is  in  this  way  simply  handicapping 
itself  for  effective  industrial  growth.  Just 
at  this  wTiting,  we  have  an  illustration 
in  the  case  of  the  Formosan  sugar  subsidy, 
which  seems  to  have  developed  into  a 
veritable  Frankenstein;  or,  to  use  a 
homelier  figure,  the  Government  seems 
to  be  in  the  position  of  the  man  who  had 
the  bear  by  the  tail,  with  equal  danger 
in  holding  on  or  letting  go.  Already,  as 
a  result  of  the  system  of  subsidies,  bounties, 
and   special   Drivileges,   individual   initia- 


AN  OLD  JAPANESE  WATER-WHEEL 
Typical  of  the  days  before  Japan  entered  the  international  struggle  for  trade 


122  per  cent.  The  increase  in  England's 
case,  of  course,  was  largely  (and  in  Japan's 
case  almost  wholly)  due  to  the  increased 
price  of  the  cotton  itself,  but  the  figures 
are  none  the  less  useful  for  the  purposes 
of   comparison. 

In  the  frequent  attempts  of  the  Japanese 
Government  to  stimulate  special  industries 
by  subsidies  and  special  privileges,  there 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  equally  as  little  danger 
to  the  trade  of  Europe  and  America  in 
general  (though  here,  too,  special  indus- 
tries may  suffer  now  and  then),  because 


tive  has  been  discouraged;  a  dangerous 
and  corrupting  alliance  of  Government 
with  business  has  developed;  public  morals 
have  been  debased  (as  was  strikingly 
brought  out  in  the  Dai  Nippon  sugar 
scandal) ;  and  the  people,  as  Mr.  Sasano 
of  the  Foreign  Department  complains, 
now  ''rely  on  the  help  of  the  Government 
on  all  occasions."  On  the  same  point 
the  Tokyo  Keizai  declares  that  ''the 
habit  of  looking  to  the  Government  for 
assistance  in  all  and  everything,  oblivious 
of    independent    enterprise     .     .     .     has 
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now  grown  to  the  chronic  stage,  and  unless 
it  is  cured  the  health  and  vitality  of  the 
nation  will  ultimately  be  sapped  and 
undermined." 

As  for  increasing  complaints  of  "low 
commercial  moraUty"  brought  against 
Japanese  merchants,  that  is  not  a  matter 
of  concern  in  this  discussion,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  may  prove  a  form  of  Japanese 
commercial  suicide.  But  to  one  who 
holds  the  view,  as  I  do,  that  the  community 
of  nations  is  enriched  by  every  worthy 
industrial  and  moral  advance  on  the  part 


in  the  future  no  more  than  in  the  present 
will  Japan  menace  European  and  Ameri- 
can industry  (unless  it  be  permitted  to 
take  unfair  advantages  in  Manchuria, 
Korea,  etc.).  For  just  in  proportion  as 
efficiency  increases,  just  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, broadly  speaking,  wages  and 
standards  of  living  will  advance.  The 
three  —  efficiency,  wages,  cost  of  living 
—  seem  destined  to  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
this  has  certainly  been  the  experience  thus 
far.  And  whatever  loss  we  may  suffer 
by  reason  of  Japan  gradually  supplanting 


THE  SOKI  WATER-POWER  STATION 

Typical  of  the  new  era  in  which  Japan,  handicapped  by  inexperience,  is  learning  to  play  the  trade  game  of  the 

Western  nations  against  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany 


of  any  nation,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  the 
general  alarm  over  the  present  undoubtedly 
serious  conditions,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  will 
result  in  many  early  changes  to  better 
methods. 

Such  is  a  brief  review  of  the  salient 
features  of  present-day  Japanese  industry, 
and  in  no  point  do  I  find  any  material 
menace  to  the  general  well-being  of 
American  and  European  trade.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  Japanese  will  steadily 
develop    industrial    efficiency,    but    that 


us  in  certain  cruder  forms  of  production 
should  be  abundantly  compensated  for 
in  the  better  market  for  our  own  higher- 
grade  goods  that  we  shall  find  among  a 
people  of  increasing  wealth  and  steadily 
advancing  standards  of  hving. 

In  any  fair  contest  for  the  world's 
trade  there  seems  Httle  reason  to  fear 
any  disastrous  competition  from  the 
Japanese.  Perhaps  they  have  been  al- 
lowed to  make  the  contest  unfair  in  Man- 
churia or  elsewhere,  but  that,  as  Mr. 
Kipling  would  say,  is  another  story. 
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FOR  THE  GREATEST  THEATRE 
IN  THE   WORLD 


A  PLAYHOUSE   IN   SHAKESPEARE'S   MEMORY   TO   PLAY   HIS   PLAYS   FOR  ALL  THE 
PEOPLE  — A  SCHOOL  OF  ACTINCx  THAT  WILL  RAISE   OUR    DRAMATIC   STANDARDS 


BY 

BEN   GREET 


IT  WAS  295  years  ago,  come  the  23d 
day  of  the  present  month  —  it  will 
■  have  been  on  April  23,  1916,  just 
300  years  ago  —  that  there  died,  in  the 
house  he  had  built  for  himself,  in  the 
old  town  of  his  birth-place,  the  most 
illustrious  genius  who  ever  used  the 
English  language  to  move  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men. 

The  great  bell  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  was  tolled,  the  bailiff  and  alder- 
men left  their  work  (for  the  deceased  was 
a  prosperous  burger)  to  join  the  proces- 
sion down  the  lime-tree  walk  to  his 
grave     under    the    north     chancel    wall 


by  the  door  of  the  bone-house,  and  to 
partake  of  the  generous  feast  spread  for 
the  mourners.  But  the  town,  to  which 
25,000  visitors  a  year  nowadays  repair, 
showed  no  consciousness  that  it  was 
burying  all  that  the  name  Shakespeare 
means.  Five  or  six  years  later  some 
London  admirers  put  up  against  the 
chancel  wall  a  monument  whose  inscrip- 
tion confessed  that  his  name  did 

''deck  ye  tombe 
Far  more  than  cost;  sith  all  ye  he 

hath  writt 
Leaves  living  art  but  paye  to  serve 

his  witt." 
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The  three  centuries  that  have  passed 
since  Shakespeare  died  have  built  no 
worthy  memorial  of  him.  His  fame  has 
increased  immeasurably;  statues,  busts, 
tablets  have  multiplied;  literary  celebra- 
tions of  his  genius  in  "lives,"  in  editions 
of  his  plays  and  poems,  in  volumes  of 
criticism  and  interpretation  have  become 
innumerable ;  the  supremacy,  the  universal 
quahty  of  his  work  has  achieved  world- 
wide appreciation  —  but  nowhere  does 
a  substantial  monument,  such  as  nations 
love  to  raise  to  conquerors  and  rulers, 
commemorate  the  fame  of  the  man  who 
put  into  English  words  the  wizardry  of 
an  incomparable  genius. 

In  the  minds  of  many  who  speak  and 
love  the  tongue  of  Shakespeare,  the  time 
has  come  to  remove  this  reproach.     The 


approach  of  the  three  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  his  death  awakened  in  England 
a  wide-spread  sentiment  for  the  erection  of 
an  adequate  national  monument.  Taken 
up  in  1904  by  a  committee  including 
the  Prime  Minister,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Chief  Rabbi,  and  scores  of 
leading  EngHshmen  of  the  law,  scholarship, 
finance,  art  and  literature,  music  and  the 
drama,  the  sentiment  took  form  in  a  move- 
ment (the  success  of  which  is  now  assured), 
for  the  building  of  a  Shakespeare  National 
Theatre  in  London  which,  with  its  endow- 
ment, will  cost  two  and  a  half  miUions  of 
dollars.  A  similiar  movement  headed  by 
the  Emperor  is  on  foot  in  Germany. 

Is  it  possible  that  America  will  allow 
England  to  monopolize  the  ^;lory  of 
Shakespeare? 

The  country  of  modern  London,  Man- 


THE  ROYAL  PLAYHOUSE,  BERLIN 

Which  receives  a  subsidy  of  about  $50,000  a  year  besides  being  free  of  rent 
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Chester,  Birmingham,  Liverpool  is  no  ing  in  two  lands  —  to  propose  that  Ameri- 
more  truly  the  heir  of  Elizabethan  Eng-  cans  commemorate  the  tercentenary  by 
land  than  is  this  England  in  the  West,     building  an  institutional  Memorial  dedi- 


coinheritor  of  the  language  and  literature 
of  the  whole  lives  of  Enghsh-tongued 
worthies.  Shall  it  be  that  America  will 
fail  to  assert  that  inheritance  now? 

It  ought  not  to  have  been  left  to  an 


cated  to  his  name  and  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  drama.  I  propose  that  April 
23,  1916,  should  see  standing  in  New  York 
a  Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre,  a  build- 
ing of  monumental  proportions  and  aspect, 


Englishman  to  suggest  that  America  seize     equipped  with  a  library,  a  school  of  acting, 
the  opportunity  of  the  approaching  cen-     and   an   endowment   sufficient   to   ensure 


THE   THEATRE   FRA^XAIS,   PARIS 

The   oldest   and   most   famous   national    theatre.      Its  subsidy  of  nearly  850,000  a  year  from  the  state 
has   enabled   it    to   maintain   a   high   standard   of   dramatic   art 


tenary  to  insist  upon  its  share  in  Shakes- 
peare's fame.  But  the  suggestion  has 
not  been  made,  and  the  time  has  come  to 
make  it.  Five  years  will  be  none  too 
many  in  w^hich  to  bring  to  realization  such 
a  memorial  as  this  country  ought  to  build. 
In  the  lack  of  the  proposal  from  any 
other  source,  in  the  silence  of  any  stronger 
voice,  I  lift  mine  —  that  of  a  lover  of 
Shakespeare,  proud  of  his  master's  follow- 


the  authoritative  performance  of  Shakes- 
peare's dramas,  with  other  good  plays, 
old  and  new,  at  low,  even  nominal  prices. 

My  thought  runs  like  this  (I  throw  it 
out  for  improvement) : 

The  Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre 
would  be  located  in  New  York  —  the 
second  largest  English-speaking  city  in 
the  world  and  doubtless  destined  to  be  the 
first.     It     would     be     down-town  —  not 
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above  Fourteenth  Street,  I  should  say  —  ephemeral   interests   of   present   day   life 

so   as    to    be  within    easy  reach    of    the  for    the    deep,    broad,  Olympic  emotions 

mass   of    the    people.     For    it    is    among  of  classic  dramas.     But  among  the  people 

"the  people,"  in    contradistinction    from  of  simpler  life,  the  demand  for  the  time- 

" society,"  that  Shakespeare  is  most  ap-  tested  yet  ever-new,  the  perennially  sig- 
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THE   SHAKESPEARE  MEMORIAL,   AT   STRATFORD 

The  new  Shakespeare  Memorial  in  London,  the  movement  for  which  is  so  weU  under  way  as  to  insure  its 
erection,  will  be  a  national  theatre  comparable  to  the  subsidized  theatres  of  other  capitals 

predated.     The   sophisticated   and  poHte  nificant,  essential   human  drama  remains 

are  to-day  addicted  to  performances  be-  insistent,  and  the  lovmg  appreciation  ot 

lieved  to  have  the  engaging  savour  and  Shakespeare  is  as  fresh  as  if  the  man  were 

fillip    of    modernity;  — plays    which    for  the  greatest  living  playwright  of  the  most 

the  most  part  substitute  the  accidents  and  modern  day.     Let  his  Memorial,  theretore, 
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stand  somewhere  in  the  streets  where 
the  simple  people  throng,  and  let  it  be 
open  to  them  for  the  low  price  which  they 
can  afford  to  pay.  I  would  have  admit- 
tance as  low  as  ten  cents  —  with  stalls 
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THE  AMERICAN  MEMORIAL  AT  STRATFORD 

The    suggested    new    American    Memorial    to   Shakespeare  is  a 
national  theatre,  school  of  acting,  and  library,  in  New  York 

and  box-seats  costing  as  much,  perhaps, 
as  a  dollar  —  in  order  that  the  well-to-do 
may  not  be  kept  away  by  reluctance 
to  sit  in  cheap  seats. 

I    would    suggest    that    the    Memorial 
Theatre  be  bound  to  present  Shakespeare, 


at  least  at  two  performances  a  week, 
leaving  the  other  evenings  and  a  matinee 
open  for  other  classic  and  for  the  best 
modern  plays.  There  should  be  two 
companies,  one  for  Shakespeare  and  the 
other  in  modern  repertory.  Both  of  these 
companies  should,  of  course,  be  made  up  of 
the  best  available  actors  of  the  contempor- 
ary American  stage,  who  should  whenever 
possible  be  Americans.  By  means  of 
guaranteed  engagements  a  considerable 
reduction  could  be  made  in  the  salaries 
with  the  possible  participation  of  the 
actors  in  any  surplus  funds,  the  granting 
of  pensions,  and  a  yearly  contribution  to 
the  Actors'  Fund  of  America — this  is  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  The 
star  system  should  be  positively  prohibited 
and  every  player  should  understand  that 
he  must  cheerfully  take  any  role  assigned 
him.  Shakespeare  would  be  produced 
invariably  in  his  own  language. 

The  Theatre  should  estabHsh  and  main- 
tain the  highest  standard  of  dramatic  art. 
The  speech  of  its  players  would  furnish 
a  standard  of  English  pronunciation. 
A  theatre  with  such  a  standard  would 
furnish  ambitious  actors  incentive  to 
study,  to  read  and  to  rehearse,  as  Shakes- 
peare has  never  before  been  studied  and  re- 
hearsed. In  connection  with  the  Theatre 
there  should  be  maintained  under  capable 
direction  a  School  of  Dramatic  Art  where 
the  same  high  standard  should  obtain  and 
the  traditions  in  time  established  by  the 
Memorial  Theatre  would  be  imparted 
to  on-coming  generations  of  players,  and 
so  restore  that  type  of  acting  that  our 
forefathers  loved,  blended  with  the  more 
natural,  reahstic  style  of  present  educa- 
tional progress. 

The  second  company,  with  its  mis- 
cellaneous repertory,  would  meet  no 
difficulty  in  finding  excellent  material 
among  the  list  of  plays  which  fashion  has 
passed  by  —  plays  neglected  for  one  or 
another  reason  which  makes  their  per- 
formance commercially  dubious,  or  which 
have  never  been  given  a  fair  chance.  I 
have  amused  myself  by  drawing  up  a 
list  of  100  neglected  or  forgotten  plays 
which,  produced  by  a  capable  company, 
would  certainly  attract  deHghted  and 
grateful  audiences.     People  read  old  books 
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and  find  pleasure  in  them  —  as  much 
pleasure  possibly  as  in  the  new  volumes 
which  the  presses  pour  out  upon  us  in 
gay    bindings    and    enticing    titles. 

But  what  chance  has  the  pubUc  to 
witness  an  old  play  —  save  occasionally 
a  work  of  Sheridan  or  Goldsmith.  Ac- 
tually, ^^The  Rivals,"  ''The  School  for 
Scandal,"  and ''She  Stoops  to  Conquer," 
were  until  very  lately  the  only  classical 
plays  other  than  Shakespeare's  which  the 
present  generation  of  theatre  goers  "was 
permitted  to  see. 

Some  people  have  been  so  gracious 
as  to  think  that  when  Mr.  Frohman 
brought  my  Players  over  here  in  1902 
we  helped  to  awaken  interest  in  the  cult 
of  a  better  drama.  With  all  deference 
to  my  friends,  I  beg  to  differ.  I  am  only 
willing  to  think  that  we  arrived  at  the 
psychological  moment.  A  large  part  of 
the  public  was  sated  with  French  farce, 
bombastic  romance,  and  carelessly  ren- 
dered classics,  when  a  nameless  cast  of 
all-round  efficiency  arrived,  almost  un- 
heralded, in  an  appeahng  work  of  great 
dramatic  power.  The  result  helped  to 
prove,  contrary  to  all  managerial  opinions, 
that  the  great  public  of  this  continent 
desired  better  plays.  The  desire  spread 
like  wildfire  through  all  the  intellectual 
centres,  and  now  there  is  hardly  a  college 
in  the  country  that  has  not  its  serious 
Dramatic  Society.  That  is  really  all  I 
will,  myself,  take  credit  for;  anyone  else 
could  have  accomplished  the  same  thing 
if  he  had  had  sufficient  confidence  in  the 
people. 

"Everyman"  had  slept  for  four  hundred 
years  before  the  Elizabethan  Society  re- 
vived it  one  day  in  the  quadrangle  of  the 
Charterhouse  to  the  delight  of  London, 
and  my  Players  produced  it  before  crowded 
audiences  indoors  and  outdoors  in  all 
English-speaking  towns  and  cities.  There 
are  scores  of  plays,  ancient  and  modern, 
which  ought  to  be  revived,  which  the 
present  generation  and  future  generations 
ought  to  see,  but  which  they  never  will 
see  unless  we  have  a  theatre  endowed  as 
the  Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre  would 
be  endowed  in  which  these  plays  may  be 
acted. 

Then   there  are   the  unproduced  plays 


—  the  plays  which  cannot  get  a  hearing 
at  the  hands  of  the  commercial  managers. 
A  Committee  of  the  Shakespeare  Memorial 
Theatre  would  read  every  play  submitted, 
judge  it  on  its  merits  as  a  play  rather 
than  as  a  money  maker,  and  produce  it  if 
it  were  worthy  of  production. 

The  two  companies,  dividing  the  time 
between  them  at  the  Theatre,  would  be 
free  to  visit  other  cities  for  a  part  of  many 
weeks.  Boston,  Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Albany,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  per- 
haps Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis 
would  see  and  hear  the  Shakespeare  Me- 
morial Theatre  Players;  performances, 
such  as  would  soon  come  to  surpass  any 
heretofore  given,  could  be  seen  on  stages  of 
every  city  east  of  the  Mississippi  certainly, 
and  by  special  arrangement  could  be  pro- 
vided for  any  city  on  the  continent. 
Thus,  without  assuming  any  pretentious 
name,  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  would 
inevitably  become  an  American  National 
Theatre. 

In  this  character,  the  Memorial  would 
invite  notable  American  actors;  also 
companies  of  actors,  English,  German, 
French,  Jewish,  Russian,  Italian  to  render 
here  in  their  own  language  classical  and 
well-established  plays.  Also  it  might  open 
its  hospitable  doors  to  such  of  our  operas 
as  can  be  rendered  in  the  mother  tongue. 

Here  would  centre,  indeed,  all  efforts 
to  lift  the  drama  and  its  performance. 
A  dramatic  library,  especially  rich  in 
Shakespeariana  would  be  gathered.  Some 
sort  of  an  Institute  for  Shakespearian  stu- 
dents, and  for  students  of  the  drama  in 
general,  would  grow  up,  with  lectures 
and  readings.  All  of  which  would  be 
of  incalculable  value  to  teachers  and 
students. 

It  goes  without  saying,  surely,  that  such 
performances  as  would  be  given  under 
the  ideal  conditions  provided  at  the 
Memorial  Theatre  would  keep  alive  among 
the  people  a  love  of  the  best  in  the  drama. 

Moreover,  the  existence  and  activi- 
ties of  such  a  centre  of  serious  theatrical 
interest  would  call  into  being  a  new  critical 
and  studious  attitude  toward  their  work 
on  the  part  of  professional  players  and 
managers  everywhere,  resulting  in  a  better 
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standard  of  performance  in  many  theatres. 
The  starred  play  with  its  long  run  has 
to  exist  commercially,  but  it  is  fatal,  for 
the  most  part,  to  dramatic  art.  The 
star  and  long-run  system  \vill  always  go 
on  undeterred  in  spite  of  such  a  theatre 
as  this.  I  should  not  deny  that  there 
are  some  advantages  to  balance  the  many 
disadvantages,  from  the  standpoint  of 
excellence,  connected  with  that  system. 
The  establishment  of  the  Memorial 
Theatre  will  create  no  rivalry  to  any  exist- 
ing management,  any  more  than  the 
splendid  work  done  by  the  New  Theatre 
is  an  ''opposition"  to  the  alluring  Broad- 
way attractions  of  to-day. 

But  in  the  long-run  theatre,  what 
chance  is  there  for  the  young  actor  to 
gain  experience  acting  one  part  a  whole 
season?  How  certain  he  is  to  acquire 
fixed  mannerisms!  What  opportunity  has 
he  to  apply  his  intelligence  to  his  art  in 
the  variety  of  situations  and  experiences, 
in  passing  through  which  alone  he  can 
become  a  real  player,  a  depicter  of  life 
in  its  many  moods? 

The  long-run,  star  system  is  a  disadvan- 
tage to  the  public,  also,  for  it  allows  the 
public  to  see  only  a  few  plays.  Under  it, 
the  ambition  of  each  theatre  is  to  give 
but  a  single  play  a  season.  Thus  instead 
of  the  wide  choice  that  would  be  afforded 
by  two  or  more  plays  a  week  at  every 
theatre,  we  have  perhaps  forty  plays  a 
whole  season.  And  these  we  must  see 
this  season  or  never;  they  will  never  be 
heard  of  again.  They  have  been  squeezed 
dry  in  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  con- 
secutive performances.  How  great  'would 
be  the  advantage,  alike  to  actors  and 
audiences,  of  a  repertory  playhouse  pro- 
ducing a  wide  range  of  works  —  the  best 
old  or  modern,  in  the  language! 

Someone  asked  me  the  other  day  for 
evidence  that  the  people  wanted  such  a 
theatre.  I  could  give  pages  of  e\ddence, 
but  perhaps  two  personal  experiences  in 
my  own  small  sphere  will  supply  enough: 
Seven  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Sprague  Smith  asked  me  if  I  would  help 
him  give  some  plays  at  popular  prices  at 
Cooper  Union.  The  idea  seemed  gro- 
tesque on  Broadway,  and  the  consent 
which  I  wrung  from  my  management  was 


reluctant  and  tardy  and  obtained  only 
on  my  personal  guarantee  of  the  salaries 
of  our  Company.  Who  dreamed  that 
enough  people  would  find  their  way  to  a 
hall  below  Fourteenth  Street  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  a  first-class  performance  of  a 
classical  play?  Well,  several  people  had 
the  audacity  to  dream  it,  and  the  nerve 
to  try  it.  The  big  hall  was  packed,  and 
the  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds.  Our 
experiment  paid  well,  and  was  the  be- 
ginning of  what  I  believe  is  now  the  Drama 
Department  of  the  People's  Institute. 

Again,  on  another  occasion,  a  friend  of 
mine  obtained  the  consent  of  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education  to  have  a  series 
of  classical  plays  bulletined  for  the  first 
time  in  all  the  public  schools.  The  result 
was  astonishing.  Eventually  we  got 
President  Tift't's  and  Dr.  Maxwell's  cooper- 
ation with  the  new-born  Drama  Committee 
of  the  People's  Institute,  and  from  that 
time  those  two  bodies  have  worked  to- 
gether, and  have  helped  to  swell  the 
audiences  at-  many  of  the  Shakespeare 
and  other  higher-class  plays  given  in  New 
York.  Witness  the  enormous  crowds  at 
the  recent  New  Theatre  "wage-earners' 
nights."  It  has  been  a  delight  to  me  to 
watch  this  movement  grow,  especially 
as  so  few  people  have  suspected  the 
source  from  which  it  sprung;  and  those 
who  have  been  most  interested  have 
very  carefully  and  considerately  ob- 
served the  anon^Tnity  of  a  too  .enthusiastic 
''foreigner." 

The  Manager  and  Director  of  the  Shake- 
speare Memorial  Theatre  must  be  an 
American.  Let  that  be  understood  as 
a  matter  of  course.  I  repeat  that  I  have 
no  axe  of  my  own  to  grind.  The  only 
participation  that  I  wish  is  in  the  ranks 
of  those  filled  with  whole-hearted  desire 
to  see  the  plan  consummated.  The  Di- 
rector should  be  a  stage-man  or  an 
actor  who  is  willing  to  efface  himself 
in  that  capacity  and  devote  his  talents  to 
working  through  others  for  the  good  of 
the  cause.  I  have  in  mind  half  a  dozen 
men,  any  one  of  whom  would  be  an 
admirable  Director.  It  needs  a  powerful 
personality  to  bring  our  Drama  into  line 
with  the  wonderfully  progressed  sister 
art  of  Music,  the  cult  of  Music  being  at 
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present  the  vogue.  There  are,  however, 
such  powerful  personalities  connected  with 
the  work  of  the  stage;  what  they  need 
is  a  set  of  conditions  such  as  would  be 
furnished  by  the  proposed  theatre. 

If  indeed,  I  could  train  myself  into  any 
-degree  of  aptitude  for  teaching  young 
Americans  for  the  work  of  the  stage,  I 
should  be  willing  to  devote  at  least  half 
of  my  time  endeavoring  to  raise  up  a 
new  school  of  actors  to  interpret  the 
world's  great  plays.  I  say  a  new  school, 
and  I  speak  with  bated  breath. 

At  present,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  the  companies  run- 
ning Shakespearian  plays  do  so  merely 
because  they  have  worn  out  their  ephem- 
eral, romantic,  sw^ash-buckler  melodramas. 
They  are  not  Shakespeare  lovers;  they 
are  Shakespeare  money-makers  —  and 
they  spread  broadcast  a  deformed  and 
unscholarly  version  of  these  great  plays 
most  injurious  to  public  taste  and  to  the 
fame  of  the  Dramatic  Master,  for  no  one 
of  them  could  pretend  to  tell  me  that 
their  diction,  reading,  accent,  rhythm,  pro- 
nunciation, or  characterization  are  truly 
Shakespeare's. 

The  stage  as  a  profession  would  gain 
enormously  from  a  monumental  Shake- 
speare Theatre.  From  such  a  centre, 
in  time,  the  movement  would  expand,  and 
municipal  theatres  would  develop  in 
many  cities  to  create  and  uphold  the 
highest  standards  of  dramatic  art.  We 
have  in  the  development  of  the  musical 
taste  and  musical  institutions  of  this 
country  an  illustration  of  what  might 
easily  be  brought  to  pass  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  love  and  practice  of  the 
Drama.  I  foresee  a  series  of  municipal 
theatres  on  solid  financial  bases,  giving 
regular  employment  to  many  actors,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  admirable  Actors' 
Fund  of  America  the  profits  would  be 
partly  divided. 

How  can  all  this  be  done?  What  would 
such  a  Shakespeare  Theatre  cost,  and  who 
is  to  pay? 

The  American  Memorial  ought  not  to 
be  second  to  the  London  one,  and  surely 
the  pride  of  the  West  will  see  to  it  that  it 
is  not. 

And  who  is  to  give  the  two,  three,  or  five 


millions?  The  American  people,  in  proud 
memory  of  the  supreme  intellectual 
glory  of  our  race,  and  in  the  desire  to 
restore  the  drama  to  its  earlier  splendor. 
There  are  many  men  in  America  who 
could  individually  build  and  endow  this 
Theatre. 

I  was  talking  to  a  friend  recently  who 
said  he  could  collect  $100,000  —  this  is 
a  practical  beginning.  A  few  years  ago 
I  pleaded  in  the  Times  for  a  reproduction 
of  the  Globe  Theatre  in  London;  the  next 
day  an  offer  came  to  contribute  £10,000. 
So  you  see  there  are  people  who  think 
such  things  are  practical. 

It  would  probably  be  better  to  have  the 
funds  come  from  a  multitude  of  men  and 
w^omen.  I  have  sometimes  dreamed  that 
there  might  be  a  million  who  would  give 
a  dollar  each  for  ^wo,  years.  That  would 
be  a  Memorial  indeed!  Or  the  thing 
might  be  done  by  subscription,  sub- 
scribers to  receive  tickets  represent- 
ing the  amount  of  their  contribution 
—  or  to  have  some  privileges  or  par- 
ticipation in  financial  returns.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  am  an  unpractical  Eutopian, 
and  must  leave  to  others  the  financial 
problems  and  organization  of  the  under- 
taking. 

A  million  dollars  a  year  for  fiVQ  years  — 
till  1916  —  is  not  much.  With  a  movement 
wisely  organized,  there  would  be,  I  dare 
assert,  no  difficulty  whatever  in  raising 
the  sum.  None.  An3/one  who  has  seen, 
as  I  have  seen,  the  concentrated  absorp- 
tion, the  breathless  spell  of  delight,  with 
which  all  over  this  land  audiences  hang 
upon  the  performance  of  a  drama  of 
Shakespeare's  —  well  given  or  badly  given 
— -  can  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  success  of 
an  appeal  for  a  monument  to  him.  The 
London  people  have  secured  nearly 
£100,000  and  have  appealed  to  the 
authorities  for  one  of  the  finest  sites  in 
Central  London.  Couldn't  Shakespeare's 
next  birthday,  April  23d,  be  made  the 
occasion  for  a  start  in  New  York  by  two 
public  meetings,  one  uptown  and  one  down- 
town to  talk  over  a  practical  plan  of 
action  for  the  next  five  years?  Let  but  the 
proper  persons  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  a  movement  such  as  I  propose,  and  its 
success  will  be  from  the  start  assured. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  NEGRO  COLLEGES 


BY 


BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 


DURING  the  thirty  years  I  have 
been  engaged  in  Negro  education 
in  the  South,  my  work  has 
brought  me  into  contact  with  many 
different  kinds  of  Negro  schools.  I  have 
visited  these  schools  in  every  part  of  the 
South  and  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  their  work  and  learn  something 
of  their  difficulties  as  well  as  of  their 
successes.  During  the  past  five  years, 
for  example,  I  have  taken  time  from  my 
other  work  to  make  extended  trips  of 
observation  through  eight  different  states, 
looking  into  the  condition  of  the  schools 
and  saying  a  word,  wherever  I  went, 
in  their  interest.  I  have  had  opportun- 
ities as  I  went  about,  to  note  not  merely 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  inside 
the  schoolhouses,  but  to  observe,  also,  the 
effects  which  the  different  t)rpes  of  schools 
have  had  upon  the  homes  and  in  the  com- 
munities by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

In  \dew  of  all  that  I  have  seen  and 
learned,  I  think  that  I  can  safely  say  that 
never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  a 
people,  coming  so  lately  out  of  slavery, 
made  such  efforts  to  catch  up  with  and 
attain  the  highest  and  best  in  the  civihza- 
tion  about  them;  never  has  such  a  people 
made  the  same  amount  of  progress  in 
the  same  time  as  is  the  case  of  the  Negro 
people  of  America. 

At  the  same  time,  I  ought  to  say,  also, 
that  never  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  there  been  a  more  generous  effort, 
on  the  part  of  one  race,  to  help  ci\dlize 
and  build  up  another  as  has  been  true  of 
the  American  white  man  and  the  Negro. 
I  say  this  because  it  should  be  remembered 
tha"-,  if  the  white  man  in  America  was 


responsible  for  bringing  the  Negro  here 
and  holding  him  in  slavery,  the  white 
man  in  America  was  equally  responsible 
for  giving  him  his  freedom  and  the  oppor- 
tunities by  which  he  has  been  able  to 
make  the  tremendous  progress  of  the  past 
forty-eight    years. 

In  spite  of  this  fact,  in  looking  over  and 
considering  conditions  of  Negro  education 
in  the  South  to-day,  not  so  much  with 
reference  to  the  past  as  to  the  future,  I 
am  impressed  with  the  imperfect,  incom- 
plete, and  unsatisfactory  condition  in 
which  that  education  now  is.  I  fear  that 
there  is  much  misconception,  both  in 
the  North  and  in  the  South,  in  regard  to 
the  actual  opportunities  for  education 
which  the  Negro  has. 

In  the  first  place,  in  spite  of  all  that  ha^ 
been  said  about  it,  the  mass  of  the  Negro 
people  has  never  had,  either  in  the  common 
schools  or  in  the  Negro  colleges  in  the  South, 
an  education  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
white  people  in  the  Northern  states  have 
had  an  education.  Without  going  into 
details,  let  me  give  a  few  facts  in  regard 
to  the  Negro  schools  of  the  so-called 
higher  learning  in  the  South.  There  are 
25  Negro  schools  which  are  ordinarily 
classed  as  colleges  in  the  South.  They 
have,  altogether,  property  and  endow- 
ments, according  to  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Co;:r«missioner  of  education, 
of  $7,993,028.  There  are  eleven  single 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
Northern  states,  each  of  which  has  prop- 
erty and  endowment  equal  to  or  greater 
than  all  the  Negro  colleges  in  the  South. 
There  are,  for  instance,  five  colleges  or 
universities   in   the   North   every   one   of 
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which    has    property    and     endowments  name    of    an    institution,    whether    It    is 

amounting     to     more    than    $20,000,000;  teaching    the    ordinary    common    school 

there  are  three  universities  which  together  branches,  Greek  and  Latin,  or  carpentry, 

have  property  and  endowments  amounting  blacksmithing,  and    sewing.     More    than 

to  nearly  $100,000,000.  that,  there  is  no  accepted  standard  as  to 

The  combined  annual  income  of  24  the  methods  or  efficiency  of  the  teaching 
principal  Negro  colleges  is  $1,048,317.  in  these  schools.  A  student  may  be 
There  are  15  white  schools  that  have  getting  a  mere  smattering;  not  even 
a  yearly  income  of  from  i  to  5  million  learning  sufficient  reading  and  writing 
dollars  each.  In  fact,  there  is  one  to  be  able  to  read  with  comfort  a  book  or 
single  institution  of  learning  in  the  North  a  newspaper.  He  may  be  getting  a  very 
which,  in  the  year  of  1909,  had  an  income,  good  training  in  one  subject  and  almost 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  combined  nothing  in  some  other.  A  boy  enter- 
income  of  the  123  Negro  colleges,  indus-  ing  such  a  school  does  not  know  what  he 
trial  schools,  and  other  private  institutions  is  going  for,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
of  learning  of  which  the  Commissioner  of  he  will  come  away  without  knowing  what 
Education  has  any  report.  These  facts  he  got.  In  many  cases,  the  diploma  that 
indicate,  I  think,  that  however  numerous  the  student  carries  home  with  him,  at  the 
the  Negro  institutions  of  higher  learning  conclusion  of  his  course,  is  nothing  less 
may  be,  the  10  million  Negroes  in  the  than  a  gold  brick.  It  has  made  him  be- 
United  States  are  not  getting  from  them,  lieve  that  he  has  gotten  an  education, 
either  in  quality  or  in  quantity,  an  edu-  when  he  has  actually  never  had  an  oppor- 
cation  such  as  they  ought  to  have.  tunity  to  find  out  what  an  education   is. 

Let  me  speak,   however,   of  conditions  I  have  in  mind  a  young  man  who  came 

as  I  have  found  them  in  some  of  the  more  to  us  from  one  of  those  little  colleges  to 

backward  Negro  communities.  In  my  own  which    I    have    referred     where    he    had 

state,  for  example,  there  are  communities  studied  Greek,  Latin,  German,  astronomy, 

in    which       Negro     teachers      are     now  and,    among    other    things,    stenography, 

being  paid,   not  more   than  from  $15   to  He  found  that  he  could  not  use  his  Greek 

$17  a  month  for  services  covering  a  period  and  Latin  and  that  he  had  not  learned 

of  three  or  four  months  in  the  year.     As  enough  German  to  be  able  to  use  the  lang- 

I  stated  in  a   recent  open  letter   to   the  uage,  so  he  came  to  us  as  a  stenographer. 

Montgomery  Advertiser,   more     money  is  Unfortunately,  he  was  not  much  better  in 

paid  for  Negro  convicts  than  for  Negro  stenography  and  in  English  than  he  was 

teachers.     About    $46    a    month    is    now  in    German.     After    he    had    failed    as    a 

being    paid    for    first    class,    able-bodied  stenographer,  he  tried  several  other  things, 

Negro  convicts,  $36  for  second  class  and  but  because  he  had  gone  through  a  college 

$26  for  third  class,  and  this  is  for  twelve  and  had  a  diploma,  he  could  never  bring 

months  in    the  year.     This  will,  perhaps,  himself  to  the  point  of  fitting  himself  to 

at  least  suggest  the  conditions  that  exist  do  well,  any  one  thing.     The  consequence 

in  some  of  the  Negro  rural  schools.  was  that  he  went  wandering  about  the 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  conditions  country,  always  dissatisfied  and  unhappy, 

are    as    bad    everywhere    as    these    that  never  giving  satisfaction  to  himself  or  to 

I    refer     to.      Nevertheless     when     one  his  employers. 

speaks   ''of   the   results  of  Negro  educa-  Although  this  young  man  was  not  able 

tion"    it    should    be    remembered    that,  to  write  a  letter  in  EngHsh  without  mak- 

so  far  as  concerns  the  masses  of  the  Negro  ing  grammatical  errors  or^  errors  of  some 

people,    education    has    never    yet    been  kind  or  other,   the  last  time  I  heard  of 

really  tried.  him,   he   was   employed   as   a   teacher  of 

One  of  the  troubles  with  Negro  educa-  business,  in  fact,  he  was  at  the  head  of 

tion  at  the  present  time  is  that  there  are  the   business   department   in   one   of   the 

no  definite  standards  of  education  among  little  colleges  to  which  I  have   referred, 

the   different    Negro    schools.     It   is    not  He  was  not  able  to  use  his  stenography 

possible   to    tell,    for   instance,    from   the  in  a  well-equipped  office,  but  he  was  able 
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to  teach  stenography  sufficiently  well  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  business  course, 
as  given  in  the  kind  of  Negro  college  of 
which  there  are,  unfortunately,  too  many 
in  the  South. 

Now,  there  was  nothing  the  matter 
with  this  young  man  —  excepting  his 
education.  He  was  industrious,  am- 
bitious, absolutely  trustworthy  and,  if 
he  had  been  able  to  stick  at  any  one 
position  long  enough  to  learn  to  do  the 
work  required  of  him  well,  he  would  have 
made,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  valuable  man. 
As  it  was,  his  higher  education  spoiled 
him.  In  going  through  college,  he  had 
been  taught  that  he  was  getting  an  edu- 
cation, when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  really 
had  no  education  worth  the  mention. 

One  of  the  mistakes  that  Negro  schools 
have  frequently  made  has  been  the  effort 
to  cover,  in  some  sort  of  way,  the  whole 
school  curriculum  from  the  primary, 
through  the  college,  taking  their  students, 
as  a  friend  of  mine  once  said,  "from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave."  The  result  is,  that 
many  of  the  Negro  colleges  have  so 
burdened  themselves  with  the  work  of 
an  elementary  grade  that  they  are  actually 
doing  no  college  work  at  all,  although 
they  still  keep  up  the  forms  and  their 
students  still  speak  of  themselves  as 
"college  students." 

In  this  way,  nearly  every  little  school 
calling  itself  a  college  has  attempted  to 
set  up  a  complete  school  system  of  its 
own,  reaching  from  the  primary  grade  up 
through  the  university.  These  schools, 
ha\'ing  set  themselves  an  impossible  task, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  small  means 
that  they  have  at  their  command,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  their  work  is  often  badly 
done. 

I  remember  visiting  one  of  these  institu- 
tions in  the  backwoods  district  of  one  of 
the  Southern  states.  The  school  was 
carried  on  in  an  old  ramshackle  building, 
which  had  been  erected  by  the  students 
and  the  teachers,  although  it  was  evident 
that  not  one  of  them  had  more  than  the 
most  primitive  notion  of  how  to  handle 
a  saw  or  a  square. 

The  wind  blew  through  the  building 
from  end  to  end.  Heaps  of  Bibles,  which 
had  been  presented  to  the  school  by  some 


friends,  were  piled  up  on  the  floor  in  one 
corner  of  the  building.  The  dormitory 
was  in  the  most  disorderly  condition  one 
could  possibly  imagine.  Half  of  the  build- 
ing had  been  burned  away  and  had  never 
been  rebuilt.  Broken  beds  and  old  mat- 
tresses were  piled  helter-skelter  about 
in  the  rooms.  What  showed  as  well  as 
anything  the  total  incompetency  of  every- 
body connected  with  the  school  were 
the  futile  efforts  that  had  been  made  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  drinking  water.  The 
yard  around  the  school,  which  they  called 
the  "campus,"  was  full  of  deep  and 
dangerous  holes,  where  someone  had  at- 
tempted at  different  times  to  dig  a  well 
but  failed,  because,  as  was  evident  enough, 
he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  how  the 
work  should  have  been  done. 

At  the  time  I  was  there,  the  school 
was  supplied  with  water  from  an  old 
swamp  in  the  neighborhood,  but  the 
president  of  the  college  explained  to  me 
an  elaborate  plan  which  he  had  evolved 
for  creating  an  artificial  lake  and  this 
enterprise,  he  said,  had  the  added  advan- 
tage of  furnishing  work  for  the  students. 

When  I  asked  this  man  in  regard  to 
his  course  of  study,  he  handed  me  a  great 
sheet  of  paper,  about  fifteen  inches  wide 
and  two  feet  long,  filled  with  statements 
that  he  had  copied  from  the  curricula 
of  all  sorts  of  different  schools,  including 
theological  seminaries,  universities,  and 
industrial  schools.  From  this  sheet,  it 
appeared  that  he  proposed  to  teach  in 
his  school,  everything  from  Hebrew  to 
telegraphy.  In  fact,  it  would  have  taken 
at  least  two  hundred  teachers  to  have 
done  all  the  work  that  he  had  laid  out. 

When  I  asked  him  why  it  was  that  he 
did  not  confine  himself  within  the  limits  of 
what  the  students  needed  and  of  what  he 
would  be  able  to  teach,  he  explained  to 
me  that  he  had  found  that  some  people 
wanted  one  kind  of  education  and  some 
people  wanted  another.  As  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  he  took  a  liberal  view  and 
was  willing  to  give  anybody  anything 
that  they  wanted.  If  his  students  wanted 
industrial  education,  theological  educa- 
tion, or  college  education,  he  proposed 
to  give  it  to  them. 

I  suggested  to  him  that  the  plan  was 
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liberal  enough  but  it  would  be  impossible  We  have  had  some  experience  at  Tuske- 

for  him  to  carry  it  out.     ''Yes,"  he  repHed,  gee  of  this  lack  of  cooperation  among  the 

''it  may  be  impossible  just  now,  but  I  different    types    of    Negro    schools.     For 

believe   in   aiming   high."     The   pathetic  some  years,  we  have  employed  as  teachers 

thing  about  it  all  was  that  this  man  and  a   large   number   of   graduates,  not  only 

the  people  with  whom  he  had  surrounded  from  some  of  the  better  Negro  colleges 

himself,   were   perfectly   sincere   in   what  in  the  South,  but  from  some  of  the  best 

they   were    trying    to    do.     They   simply  colleges  in  the  North  as  well.     In  spite 

did  not  know  what  an  education  was  or  of  the  fact  that  Tuskegee  offers  a  larger 

what  it  was  for.  market  for  the  services  of  these  college 

We  have  in  the  South,  in  general,  five  graduates    than    they    are    able    to    find 

types  of  Negro  schools.     There  are  (i)  the  elsewhere,    I   have   yet   to   find   a   single 

common  schools,  supported  in  large  part  graduate,  who  has  come  to  us  from  any  of 

by    state    funds    supplemented    in   many  these  colleges  in  the  South,  who  has  made 

cases  by  contributions  from  the  colored  any   study   of   the   aims   or  purposes   of 

people;   (2)  academies  and  so-called  col-  industrial    education.     And    this   is    true 

leges,    or    universities,    supported    partly  although  some  of  the  colleges  claim  that 

by   different    Negro    reHgious    denomina-  a  large  part  of  their  work  consists  in  pre- 

tions  and  partly  by  the  contributions  of  paring    teachers    for    work    in    industrial 

philanthropic  persons  and  organizations;  schools. 

(3)    the    state    normal,    mechanical    and  Not  only  has  it  been  true  that  graduates 

agricultural    colleges,    supported    in    part  of  these  colleges  have  had  no  knowledge 

by  the  state  and  in  part  by  funds  pro-  or    preparation    which    fitted    them    for 

vided   by   the   Federal    Government;   (4)  teaching  in  an  industrial  school  but,  in 

medical  schools,  which  are  usually  attached  many  cases,  they  have  come  to  us  with 

to  some  one  or  other  of  the  colleges,  but  the  most  distorted  notions  of  what  these 

really  maintain  a  more  or  less  independent  industrial  schools  were  seeking  to  do. 

existence;   (5)   industrial  schools,   on   the  Perhaps   the   larger   proportion   of   the 

model  of  Hampton  and  Tuskegee.  college    graduates    go,    when    they    leave 

Although  these  schools  exist,  in  many  college,  as  teachers  into  the  city  or  rural 
cases,  side  by  side  most  of  them  are  schools.  Nevertheless  there  is  the  same 
attempting  to  do,  more  or  less,  the  work  lack  of  cooperation  between  the  colleges 
of  all  the  others.  Because  every  school  and  the  public  schools  that  I  have  de- 
is  attempting  to  do  the  work  of  every  scribed  as  existing  between  the  colleges 
other,  the  opportunities  for  cooperation  and  the  industrial  schools.  It  is  a  rare 
and  team-work  are  lost.  Instead  one  thing,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  for 
finds  them  frequently  quarreUing  and  students  in  the  Negro  colleges  to  have  had 
competing  among  themselves  both  for  an  opportunity  to  make  any  systematic 
financial  support  and  for  students.  The  study  of  the  actual  conditions  and  needs 
colleges  and  the  academies  frequently  of  the  schools  or  communities  in  which 
draw  students  away  from  the  pubhc  they  are  employed  after  they  graduate, 
schools.  The  state  agricultural  schools.  Instead  of  working  out  and  teaching 
supported  in  part  by  the  National  Govern-  methods  of  connecting  the  school  with 
ment,  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  life,  thus  making  it  a  centre  and  a  source 
some  of  the  theological  seminaries.  In-  of  interest  that  might  gradually  transform 
stead  of  working  in  cooperation  with  each  the  communities  about  them,  these  col- 
other  and  with  the  public  authorities,  leges  have  too  frequently  permitted  their 
in  building  up  the  public  schools,  thus  graduates  to  go  out  with  the  idea  that 
bringing  the  various  institutions  of  learn-  their  diploma  was  a  sort  of  patent  of 
ing  into  some  sort  of  working  harmony  nobility,  and  that  the  possessor  of  it  was 
and  system,  it  not  infrequently  happens  a  superior  being  who  was  making  a  sacrifice 
that  the  different  schools  are  spending  in  merely  bestowing  himself  or  herself 
time  and  energy  in  trying  to  hamper  and  as  a  teacher  upon  the  communities  to 
injure  each  other.  which  he  or  she  was  railed. 
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One  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  the 
progress  of  Negro  education  in  the 
pubHc  schools  in  the  South  is  in  my 
opinion  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Negro  colleges  in  which  so  many 
of  the  teachers  are  prepared  have  not 
realized  the  importance  of  convincing  the 
Southern  white  people  that  education 
makes  the  same  improvement  in  the 
Negro  that  it  does  in  the  white  man; 
makes  him  so  much  more  useful  in  his 
labor,  so  much  better  a  citizen,  and  so 
much  more  dependable  in  all  the  relations 
of  Ufe  that  it  is  worth  while  to  spend  the 
money  to  give  him  an  education.  As 
long  as  the  masses  of  the  Southern  white 
people  remain  unconvinced  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  education  which  they  see  about 
them  that  education  makes  the  Negro 
a  better  man  or  woman,  so  long  will  the 
masses  of  the  Negro  people  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  pubHc  schools  for  their 
instruction  remain  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  ignorance. 

Some  of  the  schools  of  the  strictly 
academic  type  have  declared  that  their 
purpose  in  sticking  to  the  old-fashioned 
scholastic  studies  was  to  make  of  their 
students  Christian  gentlemen.  Of  course, 
every  man  and  every  woman  should  be  a 
Christian  and,  if  possible,  a  gentleman  or 
a  lady;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  study 
Greek  or  Latin  to  be  a  Christian.  More 
than  that,  a  school  that  is  content  with 
merely  turning  out  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  are  not  at  the  same  time  something 
else  —  who  are  not  lawyers,  doctors,  busi- 
ness men,  bankers,  carpenters,  farmers, 
teachers,  not  even  housewives  but 
merely  ladies  and  gentlemen  —  such  a 
school  is  bound,  in  my  estimation,  to  be 
more  or  less  of  a  failure.  There  is  no 
room  in  this  country,  and  never  has  been, 
for  the  class  of  people  who  are  merely 
gentlemen,  and,  if  I  may  judge  from 
what  I  have  lately  seen  abroad,  the  time 
is  coming  when  there  will  be  no  room  in 
any  country  for  the  class  of  people  who  are 
merely  gentlemen  —  for  people,  in  other 
words,  who  are  not  fitted  to  perform  some 
definite  service  for  the  country  or  the 
community  in   which   they  live. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  I  have  found 
that  .ne  smaller  Negro  colleges  have  been 


modeled  on  the  schools  started  in  the 
South  by  the  anti-slavery  people  from  the 
North  directly  after  the  war.  Perhaps 
there  were  too  many  institutions  started 
at  that  time  for  teaching  Greek  and  Latin, 
considering  that  the  foundation  had  not 
yet  been  laid  in  a  good  common-school 
system.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  people  who  started  these 
schools  had  a  somewhat  different  purpose 
from  that  for  which  schools  ordinarily 
exist  to-day.  They  beUeved  that  it  was 
necessary  to  complete  the  emancipation 
of  the  Negro  by  demonstrating  to  the 
world  that  the  black  man  was  just  as  able 
to  learn  from  books  as  the  white  man,  a 
thing  that  had  been  frequently  denied 
during  the  long  anti-slavery  controversy. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  has  now 
been  demonstrated.  What  remains  to  be 
shown  is  that  the  Negro  can  go  as  far  as 
the  white  man  in  using  his  education,  of 
whatever  kind  it  may  be,  to  make  himself 
a  more  useful  and  valuable  member  of 
society.  Especially  is  it  necessary  to 
convince  the  Southern  white  man  that 
education,  in  the  case  of  the  colored  man, 
is  a  necessary  step  in  the  progress  and 
upbuilding,  not  merely  of  the  Negro  but 
of  the  South. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  this  con- 
nection that  there  are  thousands  of 
w^hite  men  in  the  South  who  are  perfectly 
friendly  to  the  Negro  and  would  Hke  to 
do  something  to  help  him  but  who  have  not 
yet  been  convinced  that  education  has 
actually  done  the  Negro  any  good.  Noth- 
ing T\dll  change  their  minds  but  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  results  for  themselves. 

The  reason  more  progress  has  not  been 
made  in  this  direction  is  that  the  schools 
planted  in  the  South  by  the  Northern 
white  people  have  remained  —  not  always 
through  their  own  fault  to  be  sure  —  in 
a  certain  sense,  alien  institutions.  They 
have  not  considered  in  planning  their 
courses  of  instruction,  the  actual  needs 
either  of  the  Negro  or  of  the  South.  Not 
infrequently  young  men  and  women  have 
gotten  so  out  of  touch  during  the  time  that 
they  were  int  hese  schools  with  the  actual 
conditions  and  needs  of  the  Negro  and  the 
South  that  it  has  taken  years  before  they 
were  able  to  get  back  to  earth  and  find 
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places  where   they  would  be  useful  and  tion  as  a  mere  sop  to  the  Negro  race,  or 

happy  in  some  form  or  other  of  necessary  perhaps  as  money  entirely  thrown  away, 

and  useful  labor.  I  said  something  like  this  some  years 

Sometimes  it  has  happened  that  Negro  ago  to  the  late  Mr.  H.  H.  Rogers  and  to- 

coUege  students  as  a  result  of  the  condi-  gether  we  devised  a  plan  for  giving  the 

tions  under  which  they  were  taught  have  matter  a  fair  test.     He  proposed  that  we 

yielded  to  the  temptation  to  become  mere  take  two  or  three  counties  for  the  purpose 

agitators,  unwilling  and  unfit  to  do  any  of  the  experiment,  give  them  good  schools 

kind    of    useful    or    constructive    work,  and  see  what  would  be  the  result. 

Naturally     under     such      conditions     as  We  agreed  that  it  would  be  of  no  use 

teachers  or  in    any    other  capacity  they  to    build    these    schools    and    give    them 

have  not  been  able  to  be  of  much  use  in  outright   to   the  people,   but  determined 

winning  support  in  the  South  for  Negro  rather  to  use  a  certain  amount  of  money 

education.     Nevertheless  it  is  in  the  public  to   stimulate  and  encourage   the  colored 

schools  of  the  South  that  the  masses  of  the  people  in  these  counties  to  help  themselves. 

Negro  people  must  get  their  education,  The  experiment  was  started  first  of  all, 

if  they  are  to  get  any  education  at  all.  in  Macon  County,  Ala... in  the  fall  of  1905. 

I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  Before  it  was  completed  Mr.  Rogers  died 
the  persons  in  charge  of  the  Negro  colleges  but  members  of  his  family  kindly  con- 
do  not  realize  the  extent  to  which  it  is  sented  to  carry  on  the  work  to  the  end  of 
possible  to  create  in  every  part  of  the  the  term  that  we  had  agreed  upon,  that 
South  a  friendly  sentiment  toward  Negro  is  to  say,  to  October,  1910. 
education,  provided  it  can  be  shown  that  As  a  result  of  this  work  46  new 
this  education  has  actually  benefited  and  school  buildings  were  erected  at  an 
helped  in  some  practical  way  the  masses  average  cost  of  $700  each;  school  terms 
of  the  Negro  people  with  whom  the  white  were  lengthened  from  three  and  four  to 
man  in  the  South  comes  most  in  contact,  eight  and  nine  months  at  an  average  cost 
We  should  not  forget  that  as  a  rule  in  the  to  the  people  themselves  of  $3,600  per 
South  it  is  not  the  educated  Negro  but  year.  Altogether  about  $20,000  were 
the  masses  of  the  people,  the  farmers  raised  by  the  people  in  the  course  of  this 
laborers,  and  servants  with  whom  the  five-year  period.  Similar  work  on  a  less 
white  people  come  into  daily  contact,  extensive  scale  was  done  in  four  other 
If  the  higher  education  which  is  given  counties.  As  a  result  we  now  have  in 
to  the  few  does  not  in  some  way  directly  Macon  County  a  model  public  school 
or  indirectly  reach  and  help  the  masses  system  supported  in  part  by  the  County 
very  little  will  be  done  toward  making  Board  of  Education,  and  in  part  by  the 
Negro  education  popular  in  the  South  contributions  of  the  people  themselves, 
or  toward  securing  from  the  different  states  As  soon  as  we  had  begun  with  the  help 
the  means  to  carry  it  on.  of    the    colored    people    in    the    different 

On  the  other  hand,  just  so  soon  as  the  country  communities  to  erect  these  model 
Southern  white  man  can  see  for  himself  schools  throughout  the  county,  C.  J. 
the  effects  of  Negro  education  in  the  Calloway,  who  had  charge  of  the  experi- 
better  service  he  receives  from  the  laborer  ment,  began  advertising  in  colored  papers 
on  the  farm  or  in  the  shop;  just  so  soon  throughout  the  South  that  in  Macon 
as  the  white  merchant  finds  that  edu-  County  it  was  possible  for  a  Negro  farmer 
cation  is  giving  the  Negro  not  only  more  to  buy  land  in  small  or  large  tracts  near 
wants  but  more  money  with  which  to  eight-months'  schools.  Before  long^  the 
satisfy  these  wants,  thus  making  him  a  Negro  farmers  not  only  from  adjoining 
better  customer;  when  the  white  people  counties  but  from  Georgia  and  the  neigh- 
generally  discover  that  Negro  education  boring  states  began  to  make  inquiries, 
lessens  crime  and  disease  and  makes  the  A  good  many  farmers  who  were  not  able 
Negro  in  every  way  a  better  citizen,  to  buy  land  but  wanted  to  be  near  a 
then  the  white  tax-payer  will  not  look  good  school  began  to  move  into  the 
UDon  the  money  spent  for  Negro  educa-  county  in  order  to  go  to  work  on  the  farms. 
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Others  who  already  had  property  in  other 
parts  of  the  South  sold  out  and  bought 
land  in  Macon  County.  Mr.  Calloway 
informs  me  that  during  the  past  five 
years  he  alone  has  sold  land  in  this  county 
to  something  Uke  50  famiUes  at  a  cost 
of  $49,740.  He  sold  during  the  year 
1910,  1450  acres  at  a  cost  of  $21,335. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  real- 
ized the  full  value  of  this  immigration 
into  Macon  County  until  the  census 
of  1 9 10  revealed  the  extent  to  which  the 
dislocation  of  the  farming  population  has 
been  going  on  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 
The  census  shows,  for  example,  that  a 
majority  of  the  Black  Belt  counties  in 
Alabama  instead  of  increasing  have  lost 
population  during  the  past  ten  years. 
It  is  in  the  Black  Belt  counties  which  have 
no  large  cities  that  this  decrease  has 
taken  place.  Macon  County  although 
it  has  no  large  cities  is  an  exception,  for 
instead  of  losing  population  it  shows  an 
increase  of  more  than  10  per  cent. 

I  think  that  there  are  two  reasons  for 
this.  In  the  first  place  there  is  very 
little  Negro  crime  and  no  mob  violence  in 
Macon  County.  The  liquor  law  is  en- 
forced and  there  are  few  Negroes  in 
Macon  County  who  do  not  cooperate 
with  the  officers  of  the  law  in  the  effort 
to  get  rid  of  the  criminal  element. 

In  the  second  place  Macon  County  is 
provided  not  only  with  the  schools  that 
I  have  described,  but  with  teachers  who 
instruct  their  pupils  in  regard  to  things 
that  will  help  them  and  their  parents 
to  improve  their  homes,  their  stock,  and 
their  land,  and  help  them  in  other  ways 
to  earn  a  better  Hving. 

When  the  facts  brought  out  by  the 
census  were  published  in  iVlabama  they 
were  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion 
among  the  large  planters  and  in  the  public 
press  generally.  In  the  course  of  this 
discussion  I  called  attention,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  to  the  facts 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

In  commenting  upon  this  letter  the 
editor  of  the  Advertiser  said: 

The  State  of  Alabama  makes  liberal  appro- 
priations for  education  and  it  is  part  of  the 
system  for  the  benefit  to  reach  both  white  and 


black  children.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there 
are  many  difficulties  in  properly  spending 
the  money  and  properly  utilizing,  which  will 
take  time  and  the  legislature  to  correct.  The 
matter  complained  of  in  the  Washington 
Letter  could  be  easily  remedied  by  the  various 
county  superintendents  and  it  is  their  duty 
to  see  the  causes  for  such  complaint  are 
speedily  removed.  Negro  fathers  and 
mothers  have  shown  intense  interest  in  the 
education  of  their  children  and  if  they  cannot 
secure  what  they  want  at  present  residences 
they  will  as  soon  as  possible  seek  it  elsewhere. 
We  commend  Booker  Washington's  letter, 
on  this  subject  to  the  careful  consideration 
of  all  school  officials  and  to  all  citizens  of 
Alabama. 

The  value  of  the  experiment  made  in 
Macon  County  is  in  my  opinion  less  in 
the  actual  good  that  has  been  done  to  the 
26,000  people,  white  and  black,  who  live 
there,  than  it  is  in  the  showing  by  actual 
experiment  what  a  proper  system  of 
Negro  education  can  do  in  a  country  dis- 
trict toward  solving  the  racial  problem. 

We  have  no  race  problem  in  Macon 
County;  there  is  no  friction  between  the 
races;  agriculture  is  improving;  the 
county  is  growing  in  wealth.  In  talking 
with  the  sherift*  recently  he  told  me  that 
there  is  so  little  crime  in  this  county  that 
he  scarcely  finds  enough  to  keep  him  busy. 
Furthermore,  I  think  I  am  perfectly 
safe  in  saying  that  the  white  people  in  this 
county  are  convinced  that  Negro  educa- 
tion pays. 

What  is  true  of  Macon  County  may, 
in  my  opinion,  be  true  of  every  other 
county  in  the  South.  Much  will  be 
accomplished  in  bringing  'this  about  if 
those  schools  which  are  principally  en- 
gaged in  preparing  teachers  should  turn 
about  and  face  in  the  direction  of  the 
South  where  their  work  lies.  My  own 
experience  convinces  me  that  the  easiest 
way  to  get  money  for  any  good  work  is 
to  show  that  you  are  willing  and  able  to 
perform  the  work  for  which  the  money  is 
given.  The  best  illustration  of  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  success,  in  spite  of  difficulties 
and  with  almost  no  outside  aid,  of  the 
best  of  the  Negro  medical  Colleges.  These 
colleges,  although  very  largely  dependent 
upon  the  fees  of  their  students  for  support. 
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have  been  successful  because  they  have 
prepared  their  students  for  a  kind  of 
service  for  which  there  was  a  real  need. 

What  convinces  me  that  the  same  sort 
of  effort  outside  of  Macon  County  will 
meet  with  the  same  success  is  that  it  has 
in  fact  met  with  the  same  success  in  the 
case  of  Hampton  and  some  other  schools 
that  are  doing  a  somewhat  similar  work. 
On  ''the  educational  campaigns"  which 
I  have  made  from  time  to  time  through 
the  different  Southern  states,  I  have  been 
continually  surprised  and  impressed  at 
the  interest  taken  by  the  better  class  of 
white  people  in  the  work  that  I  was  trying 
to  do.  Everywhere  in  the  course  of 
these  trips  I  have  met  with  a  cordial,  even 
an  enthusiastic  reception  not  only  from 
the  colored  people  but  from  the  white 
people  as  well. 

For  example  during  my  trip  through 
North  Carolina  in  November  of  1910, 
not  only  were  the  suggestions  I  tried 
to  make  for  the  b'etterment  of  the  schools 
and  for  the  improvement  of  racial  relations 
frequently  discussed  and  favorably  com- 
mented upon  in  the  daily  newspapers  but, 
after  my  return  I  received  a  number  of 
letters  and  endorsements  from  distin- 
guished white  men  in  different  parts  of 
the  state  who  had  heard  what  I  had  had  to 
say. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  letters 
which  I  received  was  from  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Coon,  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Wil- 
son, N.  C.,  who  had  been  a  warm  friend 
and  defender  of  Negro  education.  Among 
other  things  he  said  in  this  letter: 

The  Negro  school  will  get  better  each  year. 
It  is  not  doing  near  all  it  ought  to  do,  but  we 
are  moving  forward.  There  will  be  slight 
opposition  from  now  on.  I  am  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  white  people  will  believe 
in  and  stand  for  the  education  of  the  Negro 
children  if  the  matter  is  put  to  them  in  the 
right  shape.  Our  Negro  school  has  more 
colored  than  white  opposition.  In  fact, 
the  last  white  man  in  town  ....  was 
converted  by  you. 

I  was  asked  the  other  day  by  a  gentle- 
man who  has  long  been  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  colored  people,  what  I 
thought    the    Negro    needed    most    after 


nearly  fifty  years  of  freedom.  I  promptly 
answered  him  that  the  Negro  needed  now 
what  he  needed  fifty  years  ago,  namely, 
education.  If  I  had  attempted  to  be  more 
specific  I  might  have  added  that  what 
Negro  education  needed  most  was  not 
so  much  more  schools  or  different  kinds 
of  schools  as  an  educational  policy  and  a 
school   system. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  work  of  build- 
ing up  such  a  school  system  as  I  have 
suggested  must  fall  upon  the  industrial 
normal  schools  and  colleges  which  pre- 
pare the  teacher,  because  it  is  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  teacher  which  determines 
the  success  of  the  school.  In  order  to 
make  a  beginning  in  the  direction  which 
I  have  indicated,  the  different  schools 
and  colleges  will  have  to  spend  much  less 
time  in  the  future  than  they  have  in  the 
past  in  quarrehng  over  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation the  Negro  ought  to  have  and 
devote  more  time  and  attention  to  giving 
him  some  kind  of  education. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  these  schools  to  obtain  very 
much  larger  sums  of  money  for  education 
than  they  are  now  getting.  I  believe, 
however,  if  the  different  schools  will, 
as  Supertindent  Coon  says,  put  the  matter 
to  the  people  in  the  North  and  the  people 
in  the  South  ''in  the  right  shape,"  it  will 
be  possible  to  get  much  larger  sums  from 
every  source.  I  beHeve  the  state  govern- 
ments in  the  South  are  going  to  see  to  it 
that  the  Negro  pubHc  schools  get  a  much 
fairer  share  of  the  money  raised  for  edu- 
cation in  the  future  than  they  have  in 
the  past.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  that 
very  few  people  realize  the  extent  to 
which  the  colored  people  are  wilHng  and 
able  and,  in  fact,  are  now  paying  for  their 
own  education.  The  higher  and  normal 
schools  can  greatly  aid  the  Negro  people 
in  raising  among  themselves  the  money 
necessary  to  build  up  the  educational 
system  of  the  South  if  they  will  prepare 
their  teachers  to  give  the  masses  of  the 
people  the  kind  of  education  which  will 
help  them  to  increase  their  earnings  in- 
stead of  giving  them  the  kind  of  education 
that  makes  them  discontented  and  un- 
happy and  does  not  give  them  the  courage 
or  disposition  to  help  themselves. 
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In  spite  of  all  imperfections,  in  con- 
clusion, let  me  say  of  the  Negro  schools 
as  they  exist  in  the  South  to-day:  in 
spite  of  all  the  mistakes  and  misunder- 
standings I  believe  that  the  Negro  people 
in  their  struggle  to  get  on  their  feet  in- 
tellectually and  find  the  kind  of  education 
that  would  fit  their  needs,  have  done  much 
to  give  the  world  a  broader  and  more 
generous  conception  of  what  education 
is  and  should  be  than  it  had  before. 

Education,  in  order  to  do  for  the  Negro 
the  thing  he  most  needed,  has  had  to  do 
more  and  different  things  than  it  was 
considered  possible  and  fitting  for  a  school 
to  undertake  before  the  problem  of  edu- 
cating a  newly  enfranchised  people  arose. 
It  has  done   this  by  bringing  education 


into  contact  with  men  and  women  in 
their  homes  and  in  their  daily  work. 

The  importance  of  the  scheme  of  edu- 
cation which  has  been  worked  out,  par- 
ticularly in  industrial  schools,  is  not 
confined  to  America  or  to  the  Negro  race. 
Wherever  in  Europe,  in  Africa,  in  Asia, 
or  elsewhere  great  masses  are  coming 
for  the  first  time  in  contact  with  and  under 
the  influence  of  a  higher  civilization,  the 
methods  of  industrial  education  that  have 
been  worked  out  in  the  South  by,  with,  and 
through  the  Negro  schools  are  steadily 
gaining   recognition  and   importance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  fact  that 
should  not  only  make  the  Negro  proud 
of  his  past,  brief  as  it  has  been  but,  at 
the  same  time,  hopeful  of  the  future. 
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THE  DUTY  OF  THE  STATE  TO  SUPPRESS  BAD  ONES  AND  TO  SUPPORT  GOOD  ONES 


BY 


.ABR.AHAM  FLEXNER 


AUTHOR   OF    THE   REPORT   OX   MEDICAL   EDUCATION   IN   THE   UNITED    STATES   AND    CANADA   MADE 
TO   THE    CARNEGIE    EOUNDATION    TOR    THE    ADVANCEMENT    OF   TEACHING 


IF  ONE  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic 
returned  to-day  to  see  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  infant  repubhc  which 
he  left  a  century  ago,  his  amazement  would 
be  co-extensive  with  his  range  of  observa- 
tion. Two  millions  of  people  thinly  scat- 
tered along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  have 
expanded  to  ninety  millions  stretching 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The 
city  of  Chicago  now  contains  more  in- 
habitants than  the  entire  country  then 
held.  All  the  adjuncts  to  living,  such  as 
housing,  food,  clothing,  transportation, 
have  been  revolutionized  several  times 
in  the  interval;  and,  unless  the  supposed 
re- visit  takes  place  very  soon,  transporta- 
tion at  least  will  have  undergone  still 
another  transformation  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  aerial  passage  for  the  Twentieth 
Century  Limited. 


I  suspect,  however,  that  all  this  material 
change  would  astonish  the  returned  Father 
less  than  the  expansion  in  governmental 
function  which  it  has  entailed.  The 
founders  of  our  government  were  legislat- 
ing for  a  simple  society,  mainly  agricultural 
in  activitv.  For  such  a  social  and 
economic  organization  a  modest  govern- 
ment of  limited  range  amply  sufficed. 
Science  and  trade  were  rudimentary  in 
character;  the  Government  had  no  partic- 
ular responsibility  in  regard  to  either, 
because  both  were  so  simple  in  form  that 
no  serious  difficulty  or  abuse  arose  in 
connection  with  either,  and  neither  was 
sufficiently  developed  to  be  capable  of 
rendering  any  greater  serAdce  to  society 
than  it  would  render  if  let  alone. 

But  the  development  of  applied  science 
has  tremendously  augmented  man's  power 
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both  to  assist  and  to  injure  his  fellow  man.  of  medical  education  by  the  state  in  the 

It  has   been,    on    the  whole    probably  a  interest  of  the   people   alone   rests   upon 

beneficent    development;   that    is,    more  these  general  considerations   which  touch 

good    than    harm    has    resulted.     But    it  our    entire    national    development.      Life 

is  undeniable  that  unscrupulous  and  ignor-  has  become  immeasurably  more  complex, 

ant  men  have  been  put  into  the  position  New  forces  and  new  resources  have  been 

of  exploiting   for   their   own   profit  large  discovered.     They  are  equally  potent   to 

masses  of  their  fellow  human  beings.     In  help  or  to  hurt.     Are  we  to  be  indifferent 

order  to  avoid  the  dangers,  in  order  to  whether  they  help  or  hurt?     There  is  as- 

realize  for  the  general  welfare  the  largest  suredly  only  one  answer;  it  is  the  answer 

possible  measure  of  the  potential  benefits  that  is  given  by  a  thousand  eft'orts  now 

involved  in  scientific  progress,  the  Govern-  making,  both  by  governments  and  by  vol- 

ment  has  had  enormously  to  enlarge  its  untary  activity   outside   governments,  to 

range  of  activity  and  interest.     We  needed  the  end  that  as  mucli   good   as   possible 

no  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  when  may   be   realized   for   society  out   of  the 

we    had    no    railroads ;  but    steam    and  augmented  powers  which  scientific  progress, 

electricity  and  steel,  in  creating  the  rail-  has  conferred  upon  mankind, 

road  with  its  vast  possibilities  of  good.  Our  experience  proves  decisively   that 

have  also  given  rise  to  the  unscrupulous  no   interest    takes   in   reference    to   itself 

magnate    seeking    to    divert    to    himself  precisely  the  point  of  view  of  the  general 

the  entire  advantage;  to  keep  this  blessing  public    which    is    most    concerned.     The 

from  becoming  in  no   slight  measure    a  railroads  and  the  manufacturers  of  food 

curse,  a  large  extension  of  governmental  have  conferred  inestimable  benefits  upon 

power  was  required.  the    public;  but    in    general    they    have 

Again,  we  needed  no  pure  food  laws  in  thought    of    themselves    first,    and    the 

an  age  when  the  adjacent  farm  and  market  more  unscrupulous  are  likely  enough  not 

garden  provided  the  eggs  and  ham  and  to  think  of  any  one  else  at  all.     Assuredly 

potatoes   upon   which    the    entire   people  no  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  medical 

subsisted;  but,    when   chemistry   and   its  education  in  the  past  will  contend  that 

allied    sciences,    in    making    possible    the  its  conduct  has  been  an  exception  to  this 

preparation  and  preservation  of  cheaper  generahzation.     And,  though  the  general 

and    more    nutritious    foods,    also    made  level    of    medical    education    has    risen, 

just  as  possible  adulteration  and  humbug  precisely  as  general  railroad  ethics  have 

and  fraud,  the  sole  authority  which  was  improved,    neither    is    as    yet    conceived 

in  a  position  to  look  out  for  the  general  from    within   in    strict    subordination    to 

welfare  had  to  extend  its  protective  con-  the  public  need  and  the  pubHc  good, 

cern  so   as   to  •  cut  oft'   the  bad  without  But  the  state  has  a  right  as  well  as  a 

checking  the  good.     Finally,  in  a  day  when  duty.     It  gives  the  medical  school  valu- 

the  practice  of  medicine  consisted  in  the  able    privileges :  shall    it    have    only    a 

administration    of    a    few    simples,     the  perfunctory    opportunity    to    see    to    it 

Government   had    no    definite    function,  that   those  privileges  are  actually  made 

because  no  great  advantage  was  in  any  to    serve    their    alleged    purposes?     The 

event   procurable   and   no   great   damage  medical    school   in   most   cases   asks   the 

menaced.    But  now  that  scientific  develop-  state   to   furnish  it   the   most  important 

ment  in  preventive  medicine,  in  clinical  part   of   its   outfit  —  namely,    its   clinics, 

medicine,  and  in  surgery  offers  at  once  a  The   state   does   it;  for   in   one   form   or 

tremendous   possibility    of   positive    good  another,    most    of    our    medical    schools 

and    an    equally    tremendous    possibility  exist   clinically   on   sufferance;   they   rely 

of    positive    harm,    the    function    of    the  on  state  or  municipal  hospitals  for  such 

Government   must    once    more    undergo  cHnical     teaching    as     they    offer.  ^     The 

precisely  the  same  sort  of  extension  that  state  has,  therefore,  the  right  to  inquire 

I    have    already    pointed    out    in    other  in  return  as   to   the  use   to  which  these 

regions.  opportunities    are   put.     But   more    than 

The  argument  for  an  effective   control  that:   the  medical   school  asks   the   state 
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to    guarantee    its   product    by    conceding  support;   they    should    require    summary 

to  the  school  the  power  to  stamp  every  power     to     close    educational    nuisances" 

graduate    as    one    learned    in    medicine,  their  composition  must  be  so  altered  tha 

That  is  what  it  means  when   the   state  teachers  may  be  eligible  to  appointmen 

charters    colleges    with    power    to    confer  upon  them;   they  should  be  given  powe: 

degrees.     Accordingly,    the    doctor's    de-  to    compel    the    registration    of    medical 

gree  originally  carried  with  it  the  right  students    with    their    actual    credential 

to  practise,  just  as  it  does  in  Great  Britain  prior  to  the  beginning  of  medical  study 

to-day.     This  power,  generously  bestowed,  they    must    be    authorized    to    conduc 

was  so  frightfully  abused  that  the  states  practical  examinations;  and,  finally,  only 

were    compelled    to    deprive    the    degree  one  board  should  exist  in  each  state,  to 

of   part    of   its   value.     They   did   it    by  the    end    that   whatever   a   man's   thera- 

creating  examining  boards  which   stepped  peutic  creed,  the  fundamental  training  in 

between    the   graduates    and    the   public,  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  etc.,  held 

In  that  form  the  state  exercised  its  un-  to  be  the  minimum  in  one  case,  should 

doubted    right     to     ascertain    how     con-  be    exacted    of    all.     With    these    powers 

scientious   and   effective   was   the   use   to  it  is  unnecessary  —  as  it  would  also  be 

which  the  medical  schools  were  putting  unwise  —  for  the  state  boards  to  endeavor 

the  privileges  loaned  to  them.  rigidly    to    prescribe    the    details    of    the 

The  Government,  then,  as  alone  repre-  medical  course.     Medicine  is  an  imperfect 

senting  the  hygienic  and  sanitary  interest  and  a  growing  art;   teachers,  like  investi- 

of  the  people  and  as  alone  in  position  to  gators,  need  elbow  room,  if  their  instruc- 

make   that   point   of   view   effective   and  tion  is  to  improve.  Registration  of  students 

controlHng,  has  very  properly  instituted  with  credentials  of  a  definite  kind  at  the 

state  boards.     The  principle  upon  which  beginning,    a    minimum    course    of    four 

this   step   was   based   is   no   longer   even  years    dating    from    unconditioned  regis- 

impugned.     But    much    remains    to    be  tration,  and  at  the  end  an  examination, 

done  before  this  control  becomes  entirely  in  part  practical,  in  the  devising  of  which 

wise  and  really  effective  for  the  purpose  the  best  available  teachers  take  part  — 

for  which  the  state  boards  were  designed,  these  measures  will  effectually  safeguard 

They  must  in  the  first  place   be  divorced  the   pubHc;  and   anything   that   happens 

from  state  poHtics.     It  is  futile  to  sup-  to    medical    schools    in    consequence    of 

pose  that   a   state   board  will  be  honest,  their  enforcement  will  be  most  philosophi- 

impartial,   or   educationally  intelligent   if  cally  borne  by  a  grateful  people, 
it  is,  either  openly  or  secretly,  part  of  a         Thus  far  the  state  has  neither  done  its 

political    machine.     No    improvement    of  full   duty   nor   exercised   its   indisputable 

law,  no  increase  of  power  will  avail,  if  rights.     It  has  proceeded  very  cautiously 

politics  is  permitted  to  dictate  the  appoint-  indeed,   so  as  to  inflict  as  little  loss  as 

ment  of  either  the  members  or  the  exe-  possible    on    medical    schools    considered 

cutive    officer   of    the    state   board.     Nor  as       properties  —  whether       educational 

will   a   state  board  politically   appointed  properties    or    investment    properties    is 

ever    deal    effectively    with    the    medical  just  now  immaterial.     In  so  proceeding, 

schools  within  its  jurisdiction,  no  matter  the    state    governments    have    preferre4| 

what    its    legal    powers.     A    good    board  the  interests  of  the  few  to  the  interests  of' 

with  a  bad  law  can  clean  up  any  city,  the  many.     They  have  permitted  notably^ 

because  it  has  in   the  right  to  examine  w^eak,    bad,    and    superfluous    schools    tcB 

the  power  to  destroy;  a  political  board  continue   the  production    of   unnecessarjp 

with  a  model  law  will  accompKsh  no  more  and     poorly     trained    doctors,     on     the 

than    public    opinion    absolutely    drives  theory  that  if  the  people  are  only  patient 

it  to  do.     Assuming,   however,   that   the  —  patients,    I    should    say  —  the    schools 

boards    are    constituted    of    disinterested  will     somehow    improve,    will    somehow 

and   representative   physicians,    their   de-  get  the  money  and  the  men  needed  t 

velopment  will  proceed  toward  the  follow-  render  them  adequate, 
ing  points:   they  will  require  more  liberal         This  is  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  drea 
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More  than  two- thirds  of  the  medical  schools  fore  not  so  easily  portable,  which  are  not 

of  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  as  essentially  better. 

schools  utterly  hopeless.  They  have  no  Are  these  schools  to  be  allowed  to  en- 
future.  Nothing  can,  and  nothing  will,  dure  in  the  hope  that  they  will  better 
ever  be  done  substantially  to  improve  themselves?  As  long  as  they  have  a 
or  to  change  them.  For  this  reason  it  deciding  vote  on  this  point,  self-interest 
seems  to  me  an  error  to  allow  the  improve-  and  a  lack  of  intelHgence  will  combine 
ment  of  medical  education  to  wait  upon  to  make  them  fight  every  positive  advance; 
the  action  of  the  medical  schools  them-  or,  when  a  positive  advance  has  been 
selves.  Undoubtedly  ^  a  small  minority  made,  they  will  rob  it  of  its  proper  signifi- 
of  schools  will  really  improve  themselves;  cance  by  perfunctory  or  nominal  compli- 
they  have  already  done  so  and  are  con-  ance.  They  will  make  their  curriculum 
tinuing  their  efforts.  But  while  such  four  years,  instead  of  two  or  three;  but 
improvement  elevates  the  top  and  even  lengthening  the  time  doesn't  better  the 
in  some  measure  affects  other  schools,  teaching;  they  will  buy  a  small  labora- 
it  affects  the  bottom  in  little  except  tory  outfit  and  they  may  even  employ  a 
appearances.  For  instance,  the  school  peripatetic  instructor  to  give  courses; 
curriculum  is  everywhere  four  years;  but  the  real  quafity  of  the  school  will 
certain  laboratory  motions  must  ever}^-  not  be  transformed  thereby.  Meanwhile, 
where  be  gone  through  with.  Contrasted  if  improvement  is  to  come  from  within, 
with  the  two-year  curriculum  of  twenty-  if  the  schools  are  to  say  just  how  rapidly 
five  years  ago  and  the  undisguised  ab-  or  how  far  improvement  is  to  go  and  how 
sence  of  laboratory  work,  this  looks  like  genuine  it  is  to  be,  a  majority  of  our 
an  improvement.  But  is  it?  To  no  in-  existing  schools  will  block  the  wheels 
considerable  extent  the  improvement  is  as  completely  as  they  dare.  I  venture 
only  apparent,  for  the  bottom  in  medical  to  maintain  that  the  school  and  pro- 
education  is  nearly  as  low  as  it  ever  was.  fessional  point  of  view  must  therefore 
Only  a  few  days  ago  I  was  told  of  a  Southern  be  superseded  by  the  public  welfare  point 
doctor  who,  having  purchased  a  brand-new  of  view;  that  the  state,  representing  the 
microscope,  took  a  relative  to  one  side  con-  general  public  and  fully  competent  to 
fidentially,  with  the  words:  ''Won't  you  ascertain  what  sort  of  medical  education 
please  show  me  how  to  focus  it?"  In  the  is  feasible  and  necessary,  should,  without 
course  of  my  investigations  I  visited  a  temporizing  or  delay,  proceed  to  give  that 
certain  school  in  New  York  City,  the  dean  point  of  view  effect  by  granting  adequate 
of  which  showed  me  in  a  few  minutes  powers  to  the  state  boards,  and  by  appoint- 
his  entire  plant.  After  the  inspection  ing  to  them  men  in  complete  sympathy 
he  invited  me  to  sit  down  and  chat,  with  its  purposes.  Improvement  may 
"Now,"  he  said,  "is  there  anything  that  then  continue  to  come  from  within,  in 
you  haven't  seen  that  you  would  like  to  the  case  of  schools  with  vitality  enough 
see?"  Though  I  had  plenty  of  time,  I  to  grow;  but  parasitic  institutions  would 
didn't  have  time  enough  to  answer  that  be  rooted  out  without  remorse, 
question  fully.  So  I  replied  quite  at  The  state  is,  then,  as  I  view  it,  in  duty 
random,  "I  haven't  seen  your  physiologi-  bound  to  participate  with  increased  vigor 
cal  laboratory."  "That's  right,"  he  and  intelligence  in  the  work  of  modernizing 
answered,  "you  haven't.  I'll  send  for  our  medical  schools;  but  if  it  is  indeed 
it,"  —  and  calHng  a  girl  from  an  adjoining  the  right  and  duty  of  the  state  effectually 
room,  he  bade  her  bring  the  physiological  to  control  medical  education,  it  is  by  the 
outfit  to  us.  She  did.  I  heard  her  trip  same  token  its  duty  properly  to  support 
lightly  up  the  stairs  and  just  as  hghtly  medical  education.  The  best  paying  in- 
down:  she  brought  the  dean  a  little  vestment  that  the  state  can  make  is  a  good 
black  box  about  the  size  of  a  safety  razor,  doctor;  for  every  competent  physician 
which  was  the  movable  physiological  reduces  the  size  and  the  cost  of  poor- 
laboratory.  There  are  many  schools  with  houses,  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  and 
laboratories    weighing    more    and    there-  at  least  postpones  the  filHng  up  of  ceme- 
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teries.  In  the  same  way,  the  state  pays  The  city  of  Toronto  has  already  agreed  to 
dearly  for  every  poorly  trained  doctor,  since  place  its  projected  municipal  hospital  in 
it  bears  the  increased  economic  waste  con-  effective  connection  with  the  University  of 
sequent  upon  the  preventable  incapacity  of  Toronto;  and  a  similar  relationship  bids  fair 
the  wage  earner,  his  wife,  or  his  children.  to  work  out  in  Cincinnati.  The  elimina- 
If ,  then,  a  well  trained  medical  pro-  tion  of  needless  competing  schools  and  the 
fession  is  somewhat  more  important  than  improvement  of  the  tone  of  the  practising 
a  good  poHce  force  or  a  modern  battle  profession  will  make  it  possible  to  bring 
fleet,  the  state  must  not  only  suppress  about  the  same  situation  elsewhere.  The 
bad  schools  —  it  must  assist  good  ones,  school  to  which  such  privileges  are  given 
It  has  various  ways  of  so  doing.  Where  at  all  must  of  course  be  a  high  grade 
the  state  university  has  deHberately  under-  institution;  it  must  be  in  position  to 
taken  to  engage  in  medical  education,  employ  competent  teachers  not  only  in 
its  medical  department  ought  to  be  Hber-  the  laboratories  but  in  the  cHnics;  it 
ally  supported;  as  yet  perhaps  none  of  must  show  its  sincerity  and  its  competency 
the  states  have  done  their  duty  in  this  by  appointing  to  its  professorships  —  clini- 
respect.  Where  the  function  is  left  to  cal  as  well  as  laboratory  —  real  teachers, 
endowed  institutions,  because  there  is  not  merely  certain  prominent  or  influential 
no  state  university  or  because  the  state  local  physicians,  whose  personal  interests 
university  is  badly  situated  or  because  the  are  advanced  by  school  hospital  connec- 
endowed  schools  were  on  the  ground  first  tions.  Only  if  the  school  does  this  is  it 
and  are  handling  the  matter  effectively,  the  entitled  to  any  pri\dlege  or  consideration 
state  and  the  municipality  should  reduce  at  all;  but  if  it  does,  a  wise  municipality, 
their  burden  by  gi\^ng  them  free  and  full  a  wise  state  will  give  unobstructed  access 
use  of  the  public  hospital  wards.  Only  a  to  its  hospitals  and  asylums.  The  state 
wasteful  and  unenlightened  pubHc  policy  that  has  the  right  and  duty  to  control 
forces  the  medical  school  to  support  a  sepa-  medical  education  will  thus  have  completed 
rate  hospital  in  order  to  procure  cHnical  its  responsibility  by  effectively  support- 
material  under  endurable  conditions.  ing  it.                                                               jj 
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WHY   EXPRESS   RATES   MUST  | 
COME   DOWN 
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THE   PUBLIC   PAYS   ABOUT  $60,000,000   A  YEAR   MORE   TIL\N  REASONABLE  CHARGES 
—  THE  R.\ILROADS   GET   MOST   OF   THIS   EXCESS   PROFIT  —  HOW  ENGLISH 

R.\ILWAYS   HANDLE   PARCELS 

BY 

C.    M.    KEYS 

A  CITATION  about   express   rates   in  and  that  they  have  been  protected  in  thi 

A-V       the  United    States  is  one  of  the  process  by  the  United  States  Government 

-^  J^     burning  political,   economic,  and  Sane  and  forceful  writers  declare  that 

commercial  issues  of  the  day.     The  people  a  parcels  post,   an  established  institution 

are  asked  to  believe,  and  do  believe,  that  in  forty-three  other    countries,  is  denied 

the  express  companies,  great  and    small,  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  because 

have  been  gouging  the  pubHc  for  years,  every  effort  to  put  it  through  Congress 
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has  been  blocked  by  the  machinations  of 
politicians  representing  the  vested  express 
interests  of  the  country.  New  York's 
former  Senators,  Piatt  and  Depew,  were, 
respectively,  President  of  the  United 
States  Express  Company  and  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  the  biggest  and  most  influential 
stockholder  of  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany. Both  were  strong  opponents  of 
the  parcels  post. 

In  a  brief  dated  November,  1910, 
209  mercantile  associations,  representing 
the  business  communities  of  that  many 
cities,  joined  in  a  petition  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  investi- 
gate the  express  companies,  charging,  in 
the  general  preamble  to  the  petition,  that : 

Said  merchants  have  suffered  for  many 
years  past,  and  now  suffer,  from  unjust  and 
unreasonable  charges,  classifications,  regula- 
tions, and  practices  of  each  of  and  all  of  the 
express  companies  doiug  interstate  business 
as  common  carriers  within  the  United  States. 

All  over  the  United  States,  for  years 
back,  the  time  and  labor  of  the  various 
railroad  commissions  and  warehouse  com- 
missions have  been  taken  up,  more  or  less, 
with  disputes  about  excessive  express 
charges.  Here  and  there  sweeping  re- 
ductions have  been  ordered,  as  in  the  New 
Hampshire  resolution  of  May  11,  1909; 
and  in  most  cases  such  rulings  have  been 
carried  to  the  courts  by  the  express  com- 
panies. Everywhere,  the  people  charge 
that  the  carriers  are  guilty  of  discrimina- 
tions, unjust  charges,  and  unreasonable 
classifications. 

These  charges  have  been  in  the  air  for 
many  years.  More  than  two  decades 
ago  the  first  mutterings  of  discontent 
began,  and  they  have  been  growing  more 
insistent  and  more  ominous  ever  since. 
Nothing  much,  however,  has  been  done 
on  the  constructive  side.  The  express 
companies,  so  far  from  listening  to  the 
clamor  of  the  people,  have  gone  on  tight- 
ening the  coils.  The  railroads,  instead 
of  refusing  to  make  new  contracts  with 
the  express  companies  to  help  them  in 
their  business,  have  sought  most  eagerly 
for  express  alliances;  and  they  have  always 
welcomed    the    raising    of    express    rates, 


because  the  higher  the  express  rate  the 
larger  the  railroad's  share  of  it. 

The  poKtical  echoes  of  the  public  con- 
fusion have  been,  to  date,  inconsequential. 
Mr.  Taft  in  a  recent  message  went  on 
record  for  a  partial  parcels  post,  a  small 
extension  of  the  government  service  to 
the  dehvery  of  parcels  not  to  exceed  11 
pounds,  on  rural  free  delivery  routes. 
A  Postmaster-General  or  two  has  raised 
a  voice  to  say  that  maybe  the  Government 
could  make  money  by  a  parcels  post,  and 
that  the  people  need  it.  There  it  has  stop- 
ped. There  it  stands  to-day.  The  anger 
of  the  people  has,  as  yet,  boiled  no  poli- 
tical kettles. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  clamor,  the 
rattling  of  dead  bones,  the  fervid  recitals 
of  supernatural  express  company  profits 
in  years  gone  by,  the  loose  and  unscientific 
talk  about  what  England  and  Germany 
do  with  their  parcel  business,  it  is  perhaps 
worth  while  to  focus  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  consider  them  as  facts,  a  basis  for 
future  action,  rather  than  ammunition  for 
a  campaign  of  destruction. 

Let  us  figure  on  a  real  substitute  for 
the  express  company  service  of  to-day. 
Suppose  one  take,  as  a  measure  of  the 
task  to  be  done,  the  carrying  of  all  parcels 
under  100  pounds  in  weight  that  are  moved 
now  by  express.  Packages  of  more  than 
100  pounds  move  only  as  an  exception 
and  the  payment  made  for  such  service 
is  a  special  payment.  It  does  not  matter. 
Three  quarters  of  the  express  business 
of  the  country,  measured  by  v/eight,  is 
in  packages  of  100  pounds  or  less.  This 
is  the  problem  that  concerns  the  people. 

How  much,  then,  of  this  business  do 
the  express  companies  carry  in  a  year,  how 
far  do  they  carry  it,  and  how  much  do 
they  make  out  of  it?  Without  answers 
to  these  questions,  it  is  hard  to  form  any 
conclusion  as  to  whether  or  not  they  over- 
charge. The  mere  fact  that  they  make  a 
great  deal  of  money  is  not  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  guilt. 

The  best  answer  to  these  primary 
questions  —  and  it  is  not  actually  definite 
—  is  a  report  made  by  the  express  com- 
panies to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission under  the  order  of  July  i,  1908, 
which  demanded  a  statement  made  in  a 
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uniform  method.  Two  partial  reports 
of  former  dates  are  useless,  because  no- 
body knows  how  they  were  made  up, 
each  company  using  the  form  that  pleased 
it  best.  Needless  to  remark,  the  form 
chosen  was  the  one  that  conveyed  least 
definite  information. 

The  new  report  covers  in  detail  three 
months  chosen  by  the  Commission,  April, 
August,  and  December,  1909,  representing 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  They  are 
fairly  typical.  From  it  the  following 
table  is  made. 

THE   EXPRESS   BUSINESS   IN   THE    U.    S. 

Pieces  of  100  pounds  and  under 

Number  of  such  pieces,  full  year       2  70,000,000 

Total  weight,  lbs 6,900,000,000 

Average   weight,    lbs.    (round 

figure)      .......  25 

Average  revenue  per  lb.  in  cents 

(approximately)    ....  45 

Average  distance   (estimated) 

in  miles 200 

The  average  haul  is  estimated  because 
the  statement  made  to  the  Commission 
omits  it.  Express  people  as  a  rule  decline 
to  "guess"  at  the  average  haul,  because 
it  is  a  very  involved  matter.  There  are 
half  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  rates, 
graduated,  merchandise,  general,  special, 
Section  A,  Section  D,  Section  E,  and  a 
few  more.  Therefore,  they  say,  average 
revenues  are  no  guide  to  average  dis- 
tance. All  of  this  is  very  true,  but  it 
does  not  prevent  an  estimate  that  will 
be  accurate  enough  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. 

The  present  estimate  is  based  on 
"graduated"  charges,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  package  express 
moves  under  these  rates.  It  is  found, 
by  consulting  the  "graduated"  scale  of 
prices,  that  a  25  pound  parcel,  for  which 
a  charge  of  45  cents  is  made,  is  carried 
under  a  "base-rate"  of  75  cents  per  100 
pounds.  This  charge  covers  distances 
averaging  about  200  miles. 

Here,  then,  is  the  answer  to  the  vital 
questions.  Any  solution  of  the  difficulty 
with  which  the  country  is  wresthng  must 
pro\ade  the  means  to  carry  270,000,000 
parcels  of  an  average  w^eight  of  25  pounds 


an  average  distance  of  200  miles  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  45  cents. 

Can  it  be  done?  The  express  companies 
say  that  it  cannot.  The  people  say  that  it 
can.  Let  us  look  into  it  as  well  as  we  may, 
using  the  spectacles  of  logic  and  the 
magnifying  glass  of  facts  culled  from  cold 
records. 

It  is  well  to  start  with  the  price  —  45 
cents.  Who  gets  it?  Roughly,  it  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  railroad 
getting  one  half  and  the  express  company 
getting  the  other  half.  That  gives  the 
express  company  22.5  cents  for  collecting 
and  distributing  the  parcel;  and  the  rail- 
road a  similar  amount  for  carrying  it 
from  terminal  to  terminal. 

In  order  to  see  just  what  the  payment 
to  the  railroad  means,  reduce  it  to  the 
ordinary  formula  of  "rate  per  ton  per 
mile."  It  amounts  to  $18  per  ton  for  the 
200  mile  haul.  That  is  9  cents  per  ton 
per  mile. 

There  is  money  in  that.  It  is  the  habit 
of  the  railroad  men  of  this  country  to 
boast  that  they  give  transportation  at 
the  lowest  rates  in  the  world.  They  do 
not  —  any  way  that  it  can  be  figured  — 
but  here  is  railroad  transportation  in 
package  freight  for  which  the  American 
railroads  get,  not  the  lowest,  but  about 
the  highest  railroad  rate  paid  in  any  settled 
and  developed  country  in  the  world. 

Recently  we  have  seen  the  country 
torn  up  over  a  proposal  to  raise  the  first 
class  freight  rates  on  the  railroads.  It 
was  proposed,  for  instance,  to  raise  the 
first  class  rate  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  from  75  cents  to  90  cents  per 
100  pounds.  That  means  from  $15  to  $18 
a  ton.  It  also  means  from  1.5  cents  per 
ton  per  mile  to  i  .8  cents.  And  the  shippers 
were  up  in  arms,  so  to  speak,  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  refused  to 
allow  the  increase. 

Compare  the  package  freight  rate  of 
1.8  cents  to  which  the  railroads  aspired 
to  raise  their  New  York-Chicago  tariffs 
with  the  rate  of  9  cents  which  they  get 
under  the  agreement  with  the  express 
companies.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
railroads  have  "tolerated"  the  express 
companies? 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  studying 
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the  express  companies  as  well  as  I  could 
at  that  time,  I  called  them  ^'parasites.'' 
A  wise  old  railroad  man  set  me  right. 

*' Young  man,"  he  said,  ^4f  you  wiped 
them  out  right  now  what  we  could  get 
from  the  people  for  the  work  they  do  would 
not  be  much  over  a  quarter  of  what  we 
get  from  the  express  companies  now  for 
the  work  we  do  for  them.  They  get 
as  much  as  we  do,  but  that  is  none  of  my 
business.  Maybe  they  earn  it  as  well  as 
we  do." 

So  much  for  the  railroad  share  of  that 
^'average"  45  cent  express  rate.  You 
can  cut  that  down  to  2  cents  a  ton  a  mile 
and  the  railroad  would  still  make  good, 
substantial  money  out  of  it  —  and  I  say 
this  fully  aware  that  a  freight  car  and  an 
express  car  are  different  and  that  they  are 
run  on  different  schedules,  etc.  A  rate  of 
2  cents  a  ton  mile  would  make  the  rail- 
road charge  5  cents  instead  of  22.5.  That 
leaves  17.5  cents  out  of  your  45  cents.  It 
is  really  excess  railroad  profit  over  and 
above  reasonable  rates. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  express  company's 
share  of  the  rate  and  see  what  might  be 
done  there  by  the  introduction  of  business 
common  sense.  The  express  company 
gets  approximately  22.5  cents  out  of  that 
average  45  cents  that  you  pay.  What 
does  it  do  for  it? 

It  collects  your  packages,  delivers  them 
to  the  railroad,  assumes  the  risk  of  damage 
or  loss,  takes  them  from  the  railroad  at 
the  other  terminus,  and  delivers  them  to 
the  consignee.  It  does  not  buy  or  main- 
tain express  cars  on  the  railroad.  That 
is  part  of  the  regular  train  service,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  railroad. 

It  maintains,  where  the  traffic  justifies 
it,  wagons,  trucks,  and  men  to  collect  and 
deliver  parcels.  It  does  not  need  to  main- 
tain them  where  they  do  not  pay  except  in 
rare  instances.  Small,  individual  ship- 
ments, as  a  rule,  are  taken  to  the  offices  by 
the  shipper.  In  places  where  the  bulk  of 
the  business  does  not  justify  a  wagon,  the 
company  merely  notifies  the  consignee 
that  there  is  a  parcel  for  him.  There 
need  be  little  waste  of  facilities.  In 
point  of  fact,  there  is  very  little  such  waste. 
Express  service  competition  is  based  upon 
the  theory  that  it  ought  to  be  just  good 


enough  to  get  the  business  and  that  it  need 
be  no  better. 

An  estimate  of  the  real  cost  of  such 
collection  and  deUvering  is  little  better 
than  a  guess.  I  asked  the  head  of  a  ship- 
ping department  in  a  big  New  York  store 
to  estimate  the  cost  of  deUvering  packages 
from  his  store  to  the  four  corners  of  Man- 
hattan. He  thought  a  minute  and  said 
''three  cents."  I  asked  him  how  he  got 
the  figure,  and  he  answered,  ''intuition." 
Trying  to  analyze  it,  he  said  that  it  was 
based  on  the  theory  that  every  wagon  that 
went  out  was  carrying  its  full  capacity 
on  two  trips  a  day  over  a  stated  beat. 

If  one  were  to  accept  the  express  com- 
pany figures  as  a  criterion,  he  would  find 
that  the  actual  reported  *' operating  ex- 
penses," leaving  nothing  at  all  for  profit, 
show  a  cost  of  9.2  cents  for  each  collec- 
tion and  delivery,  a  total  of  18.4  cents  out 
of  the  22.5  cents  received.  This  is  an 
aggregate  for  all  the  companies.  It  would, 
however,  be  much  more  convincing  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the 
"operating  expense"  is  far  lower  than  in 
others.  The  Great  Northern  Express 
Company,  for  instance,  earns  $1,252,940 
per  year,  and  only  spends  $592,361  in 
expenses.  The  Adams  Express  Company, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  to  spend  $12,079,000 
in  expenses  to  earn  $13,921,000.  Yet 
their  railroad  contracts  are  about  the 
same. 

Taking  the  express  company  figures, 
the  actual  profit  of  the  business  shows 
about  22  per  cent,  earned  on  the  total 
expenses.  In  other  words,  the  express 
companies  get  back  $1.22  for  each  $1 
paid  for  all  expenses,  including  everything 
from  the  president's  salary  down  to  the 
horses's  shoes.  On  the  face  of  it,  that  is 
not  a  bad  looking  showing.  It  beats  the 
electrical  manufacturing  industry,  but 
it  is  not  in  the  same  category  as  a  high- 
class  saloon.  There  are  plenty  of  busi- 
nesses that  make  a  larger  percentage  on 
the  expense  account,  but  there  are  also 
lots  that  make  less. 

It  is,  perhaps,  enough  commentary  to 
note  that  in  the  year  1909  the  companies 
managed  to  pay  dividends  of  $4,326,000  on 
a  total  capital  of  $53,350,000,  and  to  put 
$11,017,000  into  surplus  into  the  bargain. 
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To  make  this  more  striking,  it  is  well 
to  quote  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  report,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  an  unbiased  analysis  of  the  situation. 
Commenting  upon  the  combined  inven- 
tories and  balance  sheets  of  the  companies 
this  report  says: 

The  total  investment  as  shown  by  the  value 
of  real  property  and  equipment  is  but  25  per 
cent,  of  the  capital  Uability  of  the  companies 
as  represented  by  the  capital  stock  and 
funded  debt.  It  is  evident  that  the  amount 
of  capital  stock  of  these  companies  bears  no 
relation  to  the  amount  invested  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  express  business.     .     .     . 

The  balance  sheet  statement  shows  very 
clearly  that  it  is  through  the  profits  of  the 
business  that  the  large  assets  have  been  accu- 
mulated, and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
the  original  investment  in  this  business  as  a 
whole  was  relatively  insignificant.  The  ex- 
press business  is  perhaps  the  best  illustration 
which  the  country  affords  of  the  accumulation 
of  considerable  assets  out  of  revenues. 

The  ''considerable  assets"  referred  to 
so  politely  by  the  Commission  are 
$186,221,380. 
V  Suppose,  merely  for  illustration,  that 
it  be  considered  fair  to  allow  8  per  cent, 
as  a  reasonable  return  on  the  $53,000,000 
of  stock  now  outstanding,  nearly  all  of 
which  is  pure  water,  and  to  cut  off  the  rest 
of  the  revenue  of  1909  to  be  returned  to 
the  shippers.  It  would  amount  to  the 
eHmination  of  the  $11,017,000  which  was 
carried  over  to  swell  the  enormous  surplus 
in  1909.  It  would  come  to  3.5  cents  on 
your  average  payment  of  45  cents  for  your 
every  day  parcel. 

Let  us  sum  up  the  result,  unsatisfactory 
and  incomplete  as  it  is,  and  see  what 
looks  like  reducible  cost  in  this  45  cents. 

POSSIBLE    SAVINGS    TN    EXPRESS   RATES 

Cents     Cents 
Cost  of  average  parcel  average 

distance 45-oo 

Excess  iQ   R.  R.  charge   over 

highest  class  freight  rate  .  17.50 
Express  company  ''surplus"  .  3.50 
Total  excess 21.00 


charges  the  people  of  the  country  would 
save  about  $60,000,000  a  year.  It  would 
still  leave  the  railroads  a  good  margin  of 
profits  in  the  transportation  end  of  the 
business,  and,  according  to  their  own 
figures,  it  would  still  enable  the  express 
companies  to  pay  8  per  cent,  dividends 
on  their  capital  stock.  It  would,  however, 
prevent  the  piUng  up  of  enormous  sur- 
pluses as  in  the  past. 

Nearly  everybody,  looking  at  these 
figures  and  thinking  about  them,  will 
have  in  mind  some  local  express  rate, 
which  he  considers  exorbitant.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  long-haul  express 
rates  are  padded  more  than  the  short- 
haul  rates,  and  the  longer  the  haul  the  more 
the  padding.  The  ''average,"  used  above, 
combines  both.  In  a  general  reduction 
of  express  rates,  I  think  that  justice  would 
almost  certainly  tend  toward  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  long-haul  rates  far  more 
sweepingly  than  the  short.  The  facts 
in  this  connection  are  well  illustrated  in 
the  following  little  table,  taken  from  the 
"proceedings  of  the  Merchants  Associa- 
tion of  New  York:" 

RATES    FOR   PACKAGES    WEIGHING    lOO  POUNDS 


I 


I 


FROM   KEW    YORK   TO 


Yonkers,  N.  Y.  . 

Albany,  N.Y. 
Utica.  N.  Y.         .      . 
Buffalo:  N.  Y.       .      . 
Cleveland,  O.  .      .      . 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind . 
Danville,  111. 
Jacksonville,  111. 
Galesburg,  111. 
Quincy,  111.     .      .      . 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.  . 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Sacramento,  Cal 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


1 

RAILROAD     1 

TOTAL 

GETS  FOR 

•  CHARGE 

TRANSPOR- 

TATION 

$      -SO 

$0.2385 

60 

0.2862 

I 

00 

0.4770 

I 

2S 

O.SQ63 

I 

75 

0.8348 

2 

25 

1-0933 

2 

75 

I.3I18 

3 

25 

I    5503 

3 

50 

I . 6695 

3 

75 

1.7888 

4 

50 

2.1465 

S 

00 

2.3850 

8 

SO 

4.0545 

ro 

50 

5.0085 

14 

SO 

6.9165 

.14 

50 

6.9165 

EXPRESS  COM- 
PANY GETS  FOR 

COLLECTION 
AND  DELIVERY 

$0.2615 
0.3138 
0.5230 
0.6537 
0.9153 
1.1567 
1.4383 
1.6997 
1.8305 
I. 9613 

2.3535 
2.6x50 

4-4455 
5.4915 
7.583s 
7.5835 


Reasonable  charge  .     .  24.00 

By  such  a  reduction  of  express  company 


It  is  perfectly  obvious,  of  course,  that 
the  remuneration  paid  the  railroad  should 
increase  sharply  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance the  parcel  is  carried.  The  express 
company,  however,  merely  collects  and 
delivers  the  parcel.  Why,  one  may  well 
ask,  should  the  same  express  company 
get  26  cents  for  collecting  and  delivering 
a  parcel  in  New  York  and  Yonkers,  and 
52  cents  for  the  same  service  in  New  York 
and  Buffalo — and  $7.58  cents  for  the  same 
service  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco? 


I 
I 
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Of  course,  between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  the  parcel  may  have  to  be  handled 
at  Chicago.  Again,  the  risk  of  loss  and 
damage  expands  in  a  long  haul,  but  this 
is  a  very  small  item.  Actually,  the  collect- 
ing and  distributing  service  is  almost 
identical  in  the  two  cases. 

Clearly,  the  tendency  toward  the  re- 
duction of  cost  of  express  service,  if  it  is 
carried  out  fairly,  will  distribute  most  of 
the  reduction  where  it  belongs,  namely 
on  the  long-haul  business.  The  one  ob- 
vious thing  that  comes  out  of  such  a  table 
as  the  above  is  that  it  is  time  somebody 
looked  into  express  rates.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  ridiculous  in  our  whole  transpor- 
tation system  than  this  arrangement 
between  the  railroads  and  the  express  com- 
panies, unless  it  be  the  Pullman  service. 

That  there  is  profit  in  the  short-haul 
business  also  —  considerable  profit  —  is 
not  very  hard  to  demonstrate.  Let 
us  draw  a  circle  60  miles  in  diameter,  with 
the  city  hall  of  New  York,  of  Chicago,  of 
St.  Louis,  or  of  any  other  great  urban 
grouping  as  a  centre.  What  does  your 
service  within  that  circle  cost  you,  you 
who  dwell  within  it?  Send  a  parcel 
weighing  ten  pounds  from  Manhattan  to 
New  Rochelle,  for  instance.  It  will  cost 
you  30  cents.  Use  your  own  illustration, 
according  to  the  town  in  which  you  live. 

Now,  out  of  London,  England,  there 
radiates  a  system  known  as  the  London 
&  Southwestern  Railway.  It  is  a  sub- 
urban system,  in  a  large  way.  Like  all 
other  English  railways  it  bids  for  parcel 
traffic  at  rates  based  on  these  figures: 


PARCEL   RATES    OUT    OF   LONDON 

.5  cents  per  lb. 

(I  K 

I.O 


Up  to  30  miles 

Between  30  and  50      '' 


50 


100 


•   i-S 


Between  all  stations  on  the  London 
<fe  Southwestern  and  points  in  Scotland 
the  rate  is  two  and  a  half  cents  per  pound. 

In  London,  the  company  maintains  a 
great  many  stations  at  which  parcels  may 
be  delivered.  Cards  are  supplied  to  house- 
holders for  display  in  windows  asking 
delivery  wagons  to  call.  Parcels  so  taken 
up  are  carried  on  passenger  trains,  and 
delivered  within  a  radius  of  one  mile  from 


any  railroad  depot  on  the  London  & 
Southwestern.  On  food  and  food  products 
the  rates  are  much  lower.  If  carried  on 
freight  trains  the  rates  are  lower  still. 

Similar  service  is  rendered  by  every 
EngHsh  railway  out  of  and  into  every 
Enghsh  town.  In  Germany,  similar  ser- 
vice is  rendered  at  rates  correspondingly 
lower  than  our  rates  for  similar  service, 
either  express  or  freight.  He  would  be 
a  bold  critic  who  would  say  that  the  rail- 
roads rendering  this  service  do  it  at  a  loss. 
Yet  the  average  distribution  cost  on  par- 
cels out  of  any  English  city  or  out  of  any 
German  city  is  less  than  half  as  much  as 
we  pay  to  our  express  companies. 

The  upshot  of  it  is  that  we  are  going  to 
get  lower  rates.  In  all  probabifity,  we 
shall  have  a  parcels  post  in  time;  but  the 
parcels  post  will  not  go  very  far  to  solve 
our  problems.  It  will  help,  and  that  is 
all  one  may  say  of  it.  It  is  no  cure-all, 
however  convenient  it  may  be  in  many 
respects.  I  confess  to  a  good  deal  of  doubt 
that  the  United  States  Government  can 
establish  a  blanket  rate  on  parcels  through- 
out the  country  that  will  be  low  enough  to 
carry  very  much  of  the  short-haul  trafiic. 

The  logical  result,  in  the  long  run,  is 
the  elimination  of  the  express  company  as 
a  transportation  factor;  but  sometimes  the 
line  of  logical  development  cannot  be  fol- 
lowed without  great  injustice.  Certainly, 
there  must  be  neither  confiscation,  injus- 
tice, nor  undue  experiment. 

As  time  goes  on,  undoubtedly,  the  rail- 
roads will  absorb  into  their  own  freight- 
handling  system,  and  make  a  part  of  their 
freight  service  the  great  bulk  of  the  pres- 
ent express  service.  The  rest  of  it  may 
be  taken  up  by  the  extension  of  the  parcels 
post,  and  by  the  establishment  of  package 
transport  akin  to  the  passenger  train 
packet  service  described  in  operation  on 
the  English  lines. 

It  is  all  a  part  of  the  elimination  of 
waste  and  extravagance.  It's  no  great 
economic  miracle  or  cataclysm  that  is 
needed;  for  the  abuse  is  not,  relatively, 
enormous  in  importance.  We  have  grown 
so  accustomed  to  being  robbed  in  our 
pubKc  service  that  it  is  really  quite  won- 
derful that  we  have  gotten  around  to  this 
$60,000,000  so  soon. 
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OF  ALL  the  arguments  against  a  if  need  be,  and  in  every  large  building, 
parcels  post  by  far  the  most  there  were  to  be  package  boxes  for  the 
venerable  is  that  of  financial  receipt  of  parcels  which  were  to  be  gathered 
disaster;  and  even  April  191 1  finds  many  up  from  four  to  eight  times  a  day  by  the 
an  opponent  of  a  parcels  post  uttering  delivery  motors  as  mail  is  now.  All 
gloomy  prophecies  of  the  enormous  losses  charges  were  to  be  prepaid  by  aflixing 
which  the  system  would  entail,  losses  stamps  in  post  office  style,  without  the 
which  would  have  to  be  met,  as  he  takes  red  tape  of  filling  out  vouchers  or  way- 
pains  to  point  out,  by  an  already  bankrupt  bills.  There  were  to  be  from  two  to  five 
post  office  department.  deliveries  daily,  depending  upon  the  den- 
On  the  other  hand,  the  men  best  ac-  sity  of  the  population, 
quainted  both  with  the  problem  of  trans-  Within  zones  (zone  maps  of  the  city 
portation  and  its  cost  and  with  the  parcels  to  be  on  every  package  box),  the  charges 
post  as  it  has  been  worked  out  abroad,  were  to  be  two  cents  for  the  first  pound 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  so  far  from  being  or  fraction  thereof  and  half  a  cent  a  pound 
an  expense,  a  parcels  post  would  probably  thereafter.  Between  zones  the  charges 
be  the  most  profitable  business  venture  were  to  be  three  cents  for  the  first  pound 
into  which  the  United  States  Government  and  a  cent  a  pound  thereafter.  i 
ever  embarked.  In  fact  a  private  parcels  Of  course  at  these  prices  a  parcels 
post,  in  certain  of  the  metropolitan  dis-  post  would  take  over  almost  the  entire 
tricts  at  least,  would  probably  be  started  dehvery  business  of  the  city.  That  is  ! 
by  private  capital  were  it  not  for  one  exactly  what  it  was  intended  that  it  should 
thing  —  the  growing  agitation  for  a  govern-  do.  Such  a  system  would  have  a  daily  | 
ment  parcels  post  which  would  render  capacity  of  more  than  2,800,000  parcels 
valueless  the  plant  of  the  private  company,  in  New  York  and  its  suburbs. 

The  plan  of  this  private  parcels  post,  The  more  one  considers  the  possibilities 
in  direct  competition  with  the  present  of  such  a  parcels  post  the  more  feasible  i 
express  companies  is  no  chimera.  Only  it  seems.  Every  thinking  person  marvels 
its  rough  details  can  be  sketched  here,  at  the  economic  waste  in  the  present  day 
but  they  show  how  carefully  at  least  as  methods  of  city  delivery.  By  your  house 
appHed  to  New  York,  a  typical  metropoli-  in  Yonkers,  for  instance  —  if  you  happen 
tan  centre,  it  has  been  worked  out.  to  live  in  Yonkers  —  there  now  rattles, 
They  are  convincing  details  too.  The  once  or  twice  daily,  the  wagons  of  your 
city  and  suburbs  were  to  be  divided  into  butcher,  your  baker,  your  laundryman, 
about  150  zones.  Each  zone  was  to  have  a  your  milkman,  and  your  grocer,  as  well 
dehvery  headquarters  and  a  transfer  sta-  as  those  of  the  various  butchers,  bakers, 
tion,  like  a  post  office  sub-station,  having  laundrymen,  milkmen,  and  grocerymen 
attached  to  it  from  five  to  fifty  motor  of  your  neighbors,  all  covering  in  stagger- 
delivery  wagons.  Scattered  as  thickly  ingly  wasteful  duplication,  the  same  route, 
as  our  present  letter  boxes,  on  every  comer  Beside  them,  up  from   the   city  come,  in 
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further   duplication    and   longer   distance  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  in  accepted 

waste,   the  wagons  of  the  nine  different  international    use.     The    present    fourth 

New  York  department  stores  that  dehver  class  rate  is  but  Httle  used  in  this  country 

in  Yonkers,  the  wagons  of  the  four  local  simply  because  it    is    prohibitively  high, 

express   companies   that  divide   the   ''in-  To  send  ten  pounds  of  merchandise  from 

dependent"    business,    and    those   of   the  New  York  to  Philadelphia  involves,  not 

two  general  express  companies  which  do  merely  the  indefensible  nuisance  of  s'epar- 

the    high-priced    long    distance    business,  ating  it  for  mail  transportation  into  three 

Yet,  when  you  think  of  it,  one  wagon  could  packages,  but  a  charge  of  $1.60.     Natur- 

come  to  you  three  times  a  day  and  do  the  ally,  instead,  the  merchandise  is  sent  in 

work  of  all  these  people,  more  effectively  one    parcel    by    express    for    fifty    cents, 

and    at    one-tenth    of    the    present    total  As  the  work  done  by  the  express  company, 

expense.  it  is  needless  to  note,  gives  them  a  very 

You  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  groceries  handsome  profit  indeed,  it  is  evident  that 
of  John  Jones,  the  grocer.  The  whole  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  Govern- 
package  — bread,  milk,  eggs,  butter,  and  ment's  $1.60  in  this  case  would  be  sheer 
vegetables  —  weighs,  perhaps,  ten  pounds,  profit  —  if  the  post  ofiice  were  as  efficiently 
A  company  doing  all  the  delivery  business  conducted  as  the  express  company, 
of  a  town,  centralized,  complete,  without  The  express  company,  however,  does 
waste  labor  or  waste  mileage,  stopping  not  attempt  to  carry  a  ten  pound  package 
its  motor  wagons  two  or  three  times  a  from  New  York  to  Seattle  for  fifty  cents, 
day  at  every  house  on  every  street,  can  Such  long  and  profitless  hauls  they  leave 
make  money  delivering  that  ten  pounds  for  Uncle  Sam.  Yet,  even  so,  with  aU 
for  six  cents.  It  now  costs  Jones,  sending  the  cream  of  the  parcel  business  con- 
out  his  boy  and  wagon  to  a  dozen  odd  tinually  and  inevitably  going  to  the  ex- 
houses  scattered  all  over  town,  two  or  press  companies,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
three  times  that  amount.  ment   according  to  its  reports   makes   a 

But   such   a  private  parcels  post   will  profit  in  its ''parcels  post"  business, 

not  be  undertaken  because  of  the  fear  that  Of  course  were  the  post  office  rate  from 

the    Government    may   enter    the    field.  New  York  to  Philadelphia  a  real  parcels 

Yet  so  far  at  least,  although  in  the  post  post  rate,  that  is,  for  example,  20  cents 

office  the  Government   has   most  of    the  for    ten   pounds  instead   of   $1.60,  there 

plant  necessary  to  carry  on  such  a  busi-  would   be    1,000  pounds   of  merchandise 

ness,  it  can  not  be  persuaded  to  go  into  it.  so  sent  where  there  is  one  sent  to-day. 

A  few  months  ago  they  held  a  parcels  People  will  use  a  parcels  post  when  it 

post  "hearing"  before  an  appointed  com-  becomes  cheap  enough  to  be  an  economic 

mittee  down  at  Washington,  the  same  kind  possibility,  and  they  will  use  it  enormously, 

of  "hearing"  that  they  have  been  holding  as   experience   elsewheje  has  abundantly 

on  the  subject  for  a  dozen    years    past,  and  conclusively  proved.     Until  then  they 

with  a  few  faithful  advocates  of  parcels  will  use  the  fourth  class  postal  rate  only 

post    rehearsing    the    same    preeminently  for  the  occasional  cross  continental  parcel 

sound  arguments,  and  the  same  committee  on  which  the  express  rate  soars  out  of  all 

members,   with   their  minds   quite  made  reach,  or  for  the  small  parcel  under  a  pound 

up  beforehand,   going  through  the  form  in  weight  on  which  the  fourth  class  rate  is 

of   a   hearing,    condescending   to   quibble  less  than  the  express  companies'  minimum 

over    unimportant     points,     occasionally  charge. 

browbeating  a  witness  who  slipped    into  The  four  vital  arguments  (the  four  great 

too  great  frankness  of  speech,  and,  when  express  companies)  against  a  parcels  post, 

it  was  over,  doing  —  absolutely  nothing,  once    so    succinctly  enumerated    by    Mr. 

The  most  exasperating  reason  for  this  Wanamaker,  and   the  other  hoary  argu- 

inactivity    is    the    legislative    assumption  ments  sampled  above,  have,  however,  of 

that  our  present  "parcels  post  "approaches  late  years  been  bolstered  by  another  — 

perfection.     The  fact  is,   of  course,   that  the  welfare  of  the  "small  country  retailer"; 

the  United  States  has  no  parcels  post  in  and  round  the  great  fear  of  a  vague  but 
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very  horrible  something  called  ^' trade  cen-  strawberries,  for    example.     The    farmer, 

tralization"  the  battle  for  parcels  post  is  who  grows  them,  gets  3  cents  a  basket, 

at  present  being  waged.  Then  begins  a  long  line  of  tolls:  the  express 

It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  company,  3  cents;   the  commission  mer- 

small  country  retailer  will  be  put  out  of  chant,  2  cents  (he  claims,  and  often  with 

business  by  the  parcels  post  with  its  low  reason,  that  his  ''spoilage"  is  high);  the 

delivery    charges  —  yet    there   are    stores  jobber,  i  cent;   the  small  retailer  —  deli- 

in  Yonkers,  Plainfield,  etc.,  in  spite  of  the  catessen   store,  corner   grocery   or   street 

fact  that  the  New  York  department  stores  cart  vendor  —  3  cents  (it  "costs  25  per 

deUver  in  these  places  free.  cent,  to  do  business''  he  says,  and  it  does 

Let  us  examine  another  aspect  of  this  too).      The    ultimate    consumer   pays    12 

death -of -the -small -retailer -fattening -of-  cents  a  basket,  sometimes  more,  sometimes, 

the-mail-order- trust-bogey  a   minute,  and  when  the  market  is  glutted,  a  little  less, 

see   whether  a  parcels  post  means  really  Here  is  9  cents  of  "distributive  costs,"  of 

a  more  centraHzed  basis  of   distribution,  which  but  3  went  to  our  friend,  the  "small 

or  a  less.  retailer."     The  rest  went  to  more  or  less 

Speaking    very    roughly,    there    are    in  centralized  distributing  agencies, 
the  world  two  great  tides  of  merchandise         Now  suppose  on  the  other  hand  that 

traffic :  one  of  raw  materials,  of  which  food  the    farmer    could     send     his     products 

products  is  the  most  important,  from  the  direct  to  his  list  of  regular  customers  in 

farmer   to    the   urban   consumer;   one   of  the  city.     It  would  be  perfectly  feasible 

manufactured     products  —  to     wear,    to  with  a  parcels  post.     Strawberries,  which 

use,  or    to    eat  (as  refined  sugar  or  pre-  the  farmer  would  get  6  cents  a  basket  for 

pared  breakfast  food)  —  from  the  urban  (double    what    he    gets    now) ,  could    be 

maker  to  the  fanner  consumer.  delivered  at  your"  breakfast  table  the  next 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem  the  parcels  morning  after  picking  instead  of  two  or 

post  argument  has  dealt  almost  entirely  three   days   old   in   the   triple   transit  of 

with  the  latter  tide:  of  the  former  tide,  commission    merchant    and    his    storage 

even  more  important,  as  I  think  I  can  place,    jobber    and    his    trans-shipment, 

show,  very  little  has  been  said.  retailer  and  his  store,  and  finally  to  you. 

Let    us    look    for    a   moment  into  our  And  for  this  infinitely  better  article  you 

existing   high-cost-of-transportation,  and,  would  pay  only  8  cents  (2  cents  for  the 

therefore,    decentralized     distribution    of  parcels  post)  instead  of  the  former  12.  | 

farm  products.  There  are  only  three  factors,  the  farmer. 

In  New  York  the  farmer  sells  his  milk  the    government   parcels   post,  and    you! 

for  —  these  figures  are  quoted  very  rough-  This  is  not  theory:  it  is  being  done  in 

ly  and  without  elaboration,  but  they  will  England,  in    Germany,  in   Japan,  and   in 

give   my   point  —  2    cents   a   quart.     He  almost  every  other   civilized   country  in 

sells  it,  usually,  to  one  of  two  or  three —  the  world  every  day;  and  has  been  done 

there  is  considerable  evidence  that  they  for  years. 

all   act   in   agreement   as   one  —  gigantic         And  as  for  the  mail  order  business  bogey, 

milk    companies    (of    which    Borden's    is  it  would  not  be  a  bogey  in  the  country 

the  largest)  which  bring  it  into  the  city  districts  because  every  farmer  w^ould  be 

and    distribute    it.     The    ultimate    con-  running   a   little   mail   order  business   of 

sumer  —  again  I  give  a  rough  figure  —  his   own,    shipping   his   eggs   and   butter 

pays  10  cents  a  quart.     The  other  8  cents  pats  and  comb  honey  and  fresh  fruit  and 

is  the  "distributing  cost";   and  in  each  vegetables  by  mail  right  to  his  customers,    ; 

case  it  goes,  mind  you,  to  two  great  cor-  on  their  standing  or  postal  card  orders, 

porations,  a  milk  company  and  an  express  getting  enough  for  his  produce  to  make   - 

(or   a   railroad)    company.     Is    this    that  small    farming   worth   while,    but   giving  | 

decentralized    distribution    that    the    de-  the  consumer  better  goods  at  a  big  saving.   | 

fenders  of  the  express  companies  in  and  Cost  of  living!     There  is  no  other  revolu-   j 

before  our  Committee  have  eulogized.  tion  in  the  methods  of  distribution  that  v 

Take  almost  any  other  farm  product,  would   njake   so   much   difference  in   the 
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cost    of    living     as    a     thorough    going  The     zone     system     of    parcels     post 

parcels   post   would   work.     And  instead  proposes,  roughly,  a  flat  rate  per  pound 

of    greater    centralization    it    would    be  and    per    additional    pound    within    the 

almost  the  ultimate  of  trade    decentrali-  limits   of   any   dehvery    office  (that  is  a 

zation.  service  which  involves  no  transfer   from 

Or,  let  us  look  at  the  thing  the  other  way  one  post  office  to    another)    and    a  rate 

round.     What  is  the  chain  of  trade  from  considerably  heavier  (but  still  much  less 

urban  producer  of  manufactured  articles  than  the  present  fourth-class  mail  or    ex- 

to    the   country    retailer    and    consumer?  press  rate)  for  delivery  elsewhere  in  the 

Is    there    any    decentralized    purchasing  United  States.     This   would   furnish    the 

now  except  by  mail?     The  farmer  buys  cross-roads  store  with  a  most  convenient 

of   the    small    retailer.     But   the    retailer  delivery    system    and    furnish    it    at    a 

buys  of  the  lesser  jobber  and  he  of  the  cheaper  price  than   its  city  rivals    could 

main  jobber  and  he  of  the  manufacturer;  secure  it.     The  local  retailer  would  have 

and  this  is  true  whether  the  product  be  the  advantage  of  the  difference  between 

canned    goods    or    dry    goods.     Freight  the  two  charges. 

shipments   in   bulk    can   underbid    single  To   give    this   advantage    to   the   local 

shipments  by  mail  or  express;   and   the  retailer     is     probably     wise     from     the 

present  system  of  distribution,  cumbersome  standpoint     of     general     public     pohcy. 

and   expensive   as  it  is   to   the   ultimate  The  small  retailer  in  the  country  does  the 

consumer,    is    nevertheless    cheaper    than  pubHc  a  very  actual  and  very  valuable 

direct    single    shipments   at    the   present  service.     To  have  a    stock  displayed  for 

mail  or  express  rates.     The  moment  that  selection  is  often   an   assistance   in   pur- 

you  introduce  bulk  shipments   into  any  chasing;    there    are    certain  things  which 

distributive    system    you    necessarily  in-  cannot,  in  any  case,  be  bought  by  mail; 

troduce  a  middleman  somewhere  to  divide  there  are  other  things  which  may  some- 

up    that   bulk    shipment    for    individual  times  preferably  be  bought  direct,  just  a^ 

consumers;     and    the     greater    the   bulk  most    people    like,  occasionally   at   least, 

economically    shipped   the  more    middle-  ''to    shop";  there  is  a  welcome  personal 

men  there  will  be  between  producer  and  touch  in  retailing   which   is   lost   in   the 

consumer.  long-distance    purchase.     For    these   and 

Now  where  the  parcels  post  could  afford  other  reasons  the  retail  store  will  remain; 
a  cheaper  way  of  doing  the  distributing  stripped  of  over-competition  and  non- 
than  the  machinery  at  present  in  use,  essential  distributive  agents,  competing 
the  people  ought  to  have  the  benefit  with  the  parcels  post,  not  in  price  so  much, 
of  it;  but  in  spite  of  the  obvious  benefits  as  in  the  kind  and  quality  of  service, 
of  a  parcels  post  it  is  not  wise  to  jump  to  That  is  the  way  the  small  retailer  in 
the  ultimate  conclusion.  No  one  would  Germany  has  adapted  himself  to  the  par- 
be  rash  enough  to  say  that  the  present  eels  post;  and,  although  in  his  case,  there 
system  of  retail  selling  is  entirely  wrong,  is  no  zone  preferential  to  aid  him,  he  has 
Even  if  the  flat-rate,  "zoneless"  parcels  made  good. 

post  were   estabHshed   there   are   certain  After  all,  there  is  the  gist  of  the  answer 

kinds  of  goods  —  books,  for  example,  in  to  those  who  oppose  a  parcels  post  on  anti- 

which  every  article  is  a  ''novelty"  which  centralization    grounds.     They    speak    as 

must  be  personally  handled  before  choice  though  there  were  but  one  factor  in  re- 

and  purchase,  in  which   a  local  retailer  tailing  —  price.    As    a    matter    of    fact 

with  a  display  is,  if  not  essential,  at  least  there    are    many    factors,    and    the    best 

a  great  convenience.  students    of    retailing    methods    consider 

But  so  far  we  have  been  considering  service  one  of  the  most  important.     With 

an  ideal,  flat-rate    parcels    post,  without  a    parcels    post    estabHshed    the    public 

that  "zone"  provision  which  is  an  impor-  would    be    getting  value    for    its    money 

tant  provision  in  the  bills  and  proposals  in    cheapness    or    service,    as    it    chose: 

for  a  parcels  post  which  are  now  being  with  the  present  express  system  it  gets 

most  actively  agitated.  neither. 


HOLMES  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  MINES 

DR.  JOSEPH  A.  HOLMES,  the  head  parts   on   the   public   stage.     The   use  he 

of  the  new  Bureau  of  Mines,  is  one  made    of    this    opportunity   is    character- 

of  the  comparatively  few  people  istic    of    him.     He   surprised    his   hearers 

who  really  know  the  United  States  at  first-  by  saying: 
hand.     He  has  walked  all  over  the  country 

and  talked  to  all  kinds  of  people  —  eaten  The  American   mine-owner  is  c.s  humane 

"hog    and    hominy"    in    the    South,    and  as   the   mine-owner  of  any  other  country, 

canned  meat  and  condensed  milk  in  the  ^^^  ^^  would  like  to  follow  every  practice 

cattle    country    out    West.     He    is   fifty-  ^^^  y?^  S,^^ry  applicance  for  safety  to  be 

one,  but  he  has  the  bodily  vigor  of  a  much  ^^^?,^  ^^  ^'^^^  ^^^^ain  or  France  or  Belgium 

T  u                 u-       •    /-k  or  Cjermany  or  elsewhere;   but  he  pavs   his 

younger  man.     I  have  seen  him,  m  Oregon,  ^-  ^^^  hirrV.^^  ^.o^^.  «   ^     ^  ^i,       pa;.=>  m^ 

^    „  ^  ,1   J        .            r              ^     '  -J-        •  miners  higher  wages  and  at  the  same  time 

walk  all  day  m  preference  to  riding  m  a  ,^^^^^^3  f^^  ^^^  ^^^1  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

carriage,    then   chmb    the   rim   of   Crater  price  received  for  similar  coal  by  the  operator 

Lake    at    sunset,    spend    the   night   rolled  in    those    countries;   and   he    must   employ 

in  a  blanket  on  the  ground,   and  be  up  miners    an    increasingly    large    percentage 

in  time  to  reach  the  highest  peak  on  the  of  whom  come  to  him  unfamiliar  v/ith  either 

crater's    edge    by    sunrise.  the  practises  of  the  industry  or  the  language 

For   thirteen   years   he   was    the    State  and  traditions  of  the  country. 

Geologist  of  North  Carolina.     If  a  man  The  penalty   which  the  nation  is  paying 

were    to   trace    the   early   history   of   the  ^^/  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  the  increasing  waste 

agitation   for   an  Appalachian   Mountain  ^^   essential   resources   and   the   still   more 

°            1            1 J       ^^.           r  T\     Tj  ^        y  unpardonable    increasing    waste    of    human 

reserve,  he  would  see  signs  of  Dr.  Holmes  i;rj      .1^  „^o^i,.  1^.^   ^^     .                  + 

\      \r   1        1      1111            r  11      •   .  l"e  —  the  yearly  loss   of   2^0,000,000   tons 

work.     If   he   should   look   carefully   into  ^f  ^oal  and  the  killing  or  injuring  yearly 

several  other  smular  movements,  he  would  of  8  000  to  10  000  men. 
recognize  the  same  signs.     But  he  would 

have   to  look   carefully,   for  Dr.   Holmes  He  made  no  denunciation  of  anybody, 

is  a  quiet  worker.  He  explained  the  facts  in  their  true  re- 

Finally,    however,    an    opportunity    to  lation.     He   told    the  pubHc  — what   the 

do  a  ''sensational  as  well  as  great"  piece  coal  men  already  knew  —  that  the  mining 

of   work,    came    to   him.     He    had    been  industry    represented    a    great    host    of 

instructed  to  make  certain  investigations  scattered,  warring,  discouraged  elements, 

of  the  coal  mines.      He  began  by  finding  without  organization  or  cooperation.     He 

out  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  in  the  had  no  blame  to  lay  on  any  one;  but,  in 

United    States    as    compared    with    those  proposing  a  remedy  for  these  conditions,, 

in  foreign  mines.     He  found  that,  whereas  he  said: 
the  foreign  coal-mines  killed  one  man  in 

a  thousand  employed,  those  in  the  United  The  ruinous  competitive    systems    upon 

States    killed    from    three    to    ^ve.     He  which  coal  mining  in  the  United  States  is 

found    that,    in    the    last    twenty    years,  based  at  the  present  time  should  be  changed, 

30,000    men    had    given    up    their    lives  and  the  price  paid  for  coal  at  the  mines 

in    this   industry   in    the    United    States;  should  be  such  as  will  permit  and  secure 

that  100,000  men  had  been  injured  in  the  safe    and^  efficient^    mining  —  mining    un- 

same  length  of   time;   that   11,000  wives  fccompanied   by   either   this   large   loss   of 

1     i     -I                  J          .1  life   or   waste   of   resources,    mining   which 

had     been     made     widows,     and    30,000  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^    to  the  safety 

children  made  orphans.  ^^^  ^1^^   ^^  the  heplth  and  comfort  of  the 

These   figures,    uncontrovertible,    start-  j^en  who  toil  underground  and  whose  labor 

ling,  and  tunely.  Dr.  Hohnes  had  in  hand  is  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation, 

just  at  the  time  when  the  "coal  barons"  All  this  can  be  done  without  adding  ap- 

were   playing   almost   all    the    ''villains'"  preciably    to    the    burden    of    the    average 
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American  citizen,  without  any  increase 
in  the  price  of  coal  at  the  poor  man's  cottage, 
and  without  the  risk  of  any  unreasonable 
restraint  of  trade. 

So  much  for  his  constructive  programme. 
Close  upon  its  heels  followed  his  carrying 
it  into  effect.  He  believed  that  the 
mine  operators  lacked  knowledge  and 
that  they  would  profit  more  by  information 
than  by  abuse.  Conditions,  he  said, 
had  grown  up  which  were  little  under- 
stood. His  words  were  almost  prophetic. 
In  December,  1907,  four  coal-mine  explo- 
sions caused  the  deaths  of  700  men. 
One  of  these,  at  Monongah,  W.  Va., 
was  the  greatest  mine  disaster  that  ever 
occurred  in  the  United  States.  Yet  the 
mine  was  all  that  could  be  desired  in  its 
freedom  from  gas  and  in  the  humane 
treatment  of  its  employees.  Mining  ex- 
perts and  engineers  were  puzzled.  The 
press  clamored  for  a  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  the  causes  of  the  disasters.  Con- 
gress appropriated  $150,000.  Within 
three  months  Dr.  Holmes  had  a  testing- 
plant  in  operation  in  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

If  you  go  into  any  dangerous  mine  in 
Pennsylvania  or  in  West  Virginia  now,  you 
will  find  the  explosives  marked  "per- 
missible." That  is  the  first  result  of 
the  testing-plant.  "Permissible"  means 
that  the  explosives  so  marked  have  passed 
Dr.  Holmes's  tests.  There  is  no  Federal 
statute  compelling  any  one  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  tests  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Some  of  the  states  enforce  its  recommen- 
dations by  law;  others  do  not.  But  whether 
they  do  or  do  not,  the  dangerous  mines 
use  only  the  "permissible"   explosives. 

As  one  operator  explained  the  situation: 
"What  chance  would  I  have  with  a  jury 
if  we  should  have  an  accident  and  it 
should  come  out  in  the  trial  that  the 
explosive  used  was  not  on  the  government 
list?" 

Several  other  things  which  save  lives 
and  improve  conditions  in  the  coal- 
fields were  worked  out  at  the  Pittsburg 
testing  station.  For  example.  Dr.  Holmes 
advocated  the  theory  that  bituminous 
coal  dust  without  the  presence  of  gas  is 
a  most  dangerous  explosive  and  has  caused 
many  of  the  great  disasters  of  recent  years. 
At  the  testing  station  he   proved   it   to 


the  satisfaction  of  miner  and  mine- 
owner.  They  had  refused  to  believe 
it  until  they  saw  the  demonstration,  for 
the  ^  men  who  know  most  about  coal- 
mining were  the  last  to  believe  in  ex- 
plosions of  coal  dust. 

In  Europe  Dr.  Holmes  had  seen  ex- 
pert rescue-corps  equipped  with  oxygen 
helmets.  There  were  no  trained  rescue- 
corps  in  the  United  States  at  that  time, 
and  the  oxygen  helmet  was  practically 
unknown.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
a  grim  record  of  rescuers  killed  by  poison- 
ous gases  as  they  rushed  into  the  mines 
to  save  their  comrades. 

The  now  familiar  oxygen  helmets  for 
rescue  work  were  ordered  from  Europe  by 
Dr.  Holmes,  training  rooms  were  fitted  up 
at  Pittsburgh  and  elsewhere  and  the 
miners  from  the  nearby  states  were  invited 
to  take  a  two  weeks*  training  course  in  the 
use  of  the  helmets  and  other  rescue  work. 
They  became  familiar  with  the  rescue  ap- 
paratus. They  returned  to  their  mines  and 
established  rescue  corps.  The  mine  owners 
purchased  oxygen  helmets,  so  that  to-day, 
as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Holmes, 
nearly  fifty  mines  are  equipped  with  men 
who  are  capable  of  performing  rescue 
work.  These  corps  have  saved,  it  is 
estimated,  at  least  fifty  lives  since  they 
began  work. 

Besides  this  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
six  especially  constructed  railroad  cars, 
fully  manned  by  a  corps  of  miners  trained 
in  rescue  work  and  equipped  with  the 
latest  rescue  apparatus  and  first  aid  to 
the  injured  appliances,  stationed  at  differ- 
ent points  in  the  great  coal-mining 
districts  of  the  country.  These  cars  are 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  proceed  to 
any  scene  of  disaster. 

Since  1907  when  3,125  were  killed, 
there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  deaths  of  fully  25  per  cent,  partly 
as  a  result  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Holmes 
and  the  cooperation  of  state  mine  inspec- 
tors and  coal  operators,  partly  as  a  result 
of  the  general  agitation  throughout  the 
country  following  the  great  mine  disaster 
of  1907  and  1908,  and  partly  because  of 
a  somewhat  lessened  activity  in  coal-min- 
ing business.  A.  W.  P. 


SETTING  THE  CRIMINAL  STRAIGHT 

NEW  YORK'S  PRISOX  SYSTEM  AX  IrlXAMPLE  TO  THE  WORLD 

BY 

FRANK  MARSHALL  WHITE 

WITHIN  the  last  ten  years  greater  in  the  New  York  prisons  was  established 
advances  in  the  reform  of  prison  a  Httle  more  than  five  years  ago,  under 
administration  have  been  made  the  direction  of  the  State  Commission 
throughout  civilization  than  during  all  of  Education,  the  convicts  being  required 
the  pre\dous  centuries  that  man  has  been  to  attend  school  a  part  of  every  day  in 
forcibly  sequestering  his  lawless  brother  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  Sunday, 
from  society.  Since  the  United  States  The  eagerness  with  which  prisoners  em- 
has  led  the  world  in  these  reforms,  and  brace  the  opportunuty  to  obtain  the  rudi- 
since  New  York  has  led  the  other  forty-  ments  of  an  education  is  remarkable, 
seven  states,  a  summary  of  the  changed  and  the  fact  that  there  are  no  ilHterates 
conditions  that  have  been  brought  about  among  normal  men  who  have  been  under 
in  New  York's  penal  institutions  since  instruction  a  year  testifies  to  the  eflicacy 
the  beginning  of  the  century  affords  an  of  this  means  of  reformation.  The  work- 
indication  of  the  universal  trend.  shops  in  the  prisons  are  organized  and 
Within  ten  years  the  elimination  of  carried  on  substantially  in  the  same 
every  extraneous  influence  in  the  adminis-  manner  as  are  the  great  workshops  for 
tration  of  the  state  prisons  of  New  York,  free  workmen.  The  catalogue  of  manu- 
together  with  the  introduction  of  scholastic  factures  comprises  more  than  seven  hun- 
and  industrial  training,  has  produced  an  dred  articles;  seventy-five  different  trades 
almost  complete  change  in  the  interior  are  carried  on,  and  the  convicts  assigned 
routine.  A  well-fitting  gray  uniform  has  work  at  these  trades  are  placed  in  the 
been  substituted  for  the  convict's  former  same  relation  to  labor  and  to  the  methods 
striped  suit,  and  the  military  step  has  of  earning  a  living  by  their  own  efforts 
replaced  the  lock-step.  His  hair  is  as  they  will  be  upon  their  release, 
trimmed  neatly  with  shears,  instead  of  Younger  law-breakers  —  those  from  six- 
being  cut  close  to  the  scalp  with  clippers,  teen  to  thirty  years  of  age  —  are  sent 
Crockery  has  replaced  the  old  tin  cups  to  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  an  institution 
and  pans  in  the  prisons  of  the  state,  that  is  the  model  of  its  kind  for  all  the 
An  ocuhst  and  a  dentist  look  after  the  world.  To  Zebulon  R.  Brock  way,  who  is 
eyes  and  the  teeth  of  the  prisoners.  An  conceded  to  be  the  originator  in  the 
electric  light  in  each  cell  has  replaced  practical  application  of  the  indeterminate 
the  old  tallow  candles.  Infraction  of  sentence  and  the  parole  system  (upon 
rules  in  the  New  York  prisons  to-day  which,  with  the  suspended  sentence  or 
merely  consigns  the  convict  to  solitary  probation  system,  all  modern  prison  re- 
confinement  until  he  reaches  a  normal  form  is  based),  is  due  in  the  first  instance 
condition  of  mind  and  signifies  his  willing-  the  credit  for  the  standing  of  the  institu- 
ness  to  conform  to  discipline.  The  paddle,  tion.  And  yet,  until  Brockway  retired 
the  rack,  the  ducking-stool,  and  all  other  as  superintendent  of  the  Reformatory 
forms  of  corporal  punishment  have  been  in  1900,  he  personally  inflicted  corporal 
abolished  in  New  York's  penal  institu-  punishment  upon  refractory  inmates, 
tions.  During  the  succeeding  ten  years  the  more 
The    system    of    scholastic    instruction  humane  treatment  has  been  the  rule,  and 
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the  value  of  the  institution  as  measured  more  or  less  accurate  comparison  of  the 

by  results  has  increased  enormously.  value  of  the  modern  methods  with  the  old. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Of  the  thirty-three  institutions  (aside  from 

commitment  to  the  Elmira  Reformatory  the  truant  schools),  Protestant,  Catholic, 

of  the  average  incorrigible  of  the  streets  and   Hebrew    to   which    children    up    to 

is  to  give  him  his  start  in  life.  sixteen   years   of   age   are   committed   in 

There  are  no  reliable  statistics  on  which  New  York   City,    the   one   that   receives 

to  base  an  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  those  boys  who  by  the  process  of  sifting 

inmates  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  who  through  the  streets,   the  truant  schools, 

have  been  made  into  good  citizens  during  and  the  courts  are  finally  condemned  as 

the   present    century;  but,    according   to  the   worst,   is   the   House   of   Refuge   on 

officials   competent   to   form   an   opinion,  Randall's     Island.     Poys     under     twelve 

something  Hke  seventy-five  out  of  every  years  of  age  are  not  sent  to  this  institution 

hundred  of  those  who  enter  the  institution  unless  they  have  committed  what  would 

as  criminals  leave  it  to  begin  reputable  be  a  felony  in  the  case  of  an  adult,  and 

lives.     The  present  superintendent  of  the  most  of  these  young  ruffians  and  despera- 

Reformatory,    on    visiting    Chicago    with  does  would,  under  the  old    system  enter 

the    International    Prison    Congress    last  the  Elmira  Reformatory  and  graduate  from 

September,   was  waited   on  at  his  hotel  there    to  the    state  prisons.     The  parole 

by  one  of  his  *^ graduates"  —  as  he  terms  system    went    into    effect    on    Randall's 

former  inmates  of  the  institution  —  who  Island  six  years  ago,  and  since  that  time 

came  in  his  own  motor-car  to  show  him  there  have  been  paroled  from  the  institu- 

the  town;  and  the  superintendent  dined  tion   some    2,000   boys,    more    than   half 

in  the  same  city  with  another  "  graduate "  of  whom  are  making  the  best  of  their 

who  was  a  prosperous  man  of    business,  opportunities    to    lead    decent    lives.     In 

married,   and  living  in   a  refined   home,  other  words,  there  may  be  said  to  be  about 

These   reforms  in   the  penal  institutions  a  thousand  more  potentially  useful  citizens 

of  New  York  would  not  have  been  possible  in  the  state,  and  a  thousand  less  potential 

without  the  sympathetic  and  enHghtened  criminals   as    the  result  of    the  work  at 

cooperation  of  Superintendant  of  Prisons,  the   House    of    Refuge    under   the    new 

Cornelius    V.    CoUins,    who    inaugurated  system. 

many  of  them  on  his  own  initiative.  It  should  not  be  understood  that 
It  is  practically  within  the  last  ten  years  prison  reform  throughout  the  entire 
that  the  establishment  of  children's  courts  United  States  has  quite  reached  the 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the  stage  of  advancement  found  in  the  penal 
rest  of  the  civilized  world  —  a  direct  institutions  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
outcome  of  the  work  of  the  Society  for  or  that  prison  administration  in  the  rest 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  of  the  world  levels  up  with  that  of  the 
organized  in  New  York  thirty-six  years  United  States,  although  that  consum- 
ago  —  has  resulted  in  damming  a  flood  mation  is  now  only  a  matter  of  a  brief 
of  potential  criminahty.  By  an  act  of  period  of  time.  The  meeting  of  the 
the  state  legislature  in  1909,  no  child  International  Prison  Congress  in  Wash- 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  may  now  be  ington  last  October  marked  a  turning- 
found  guilty  of  even  a  misdemeanor,  but  point  in  civilization.  Delegates  named  by 
only  of  "juvenile  delinquency."  The  re-  the  governments  of  forty-seven  nations, 
suit  of  this  radical  and  unprecedented  including  Japan,  Russia,  and  China,  there 
change  in  the  law  is  to  divest  the  higher  adopted  resolutions  whereby  organized  so- 
criminal  courts  of  all  jurisdiction  in  cases  ciety  in  the  leading  countries  of  the  earth 
affecting  ordinary  child  oft'enders.  renounced  the  eye-for-an-eye  and  tooth- 
Many  phases  of  the  work  among  the  for-a-tooth  theory  of  legal  punishment  and 
children  are  of  so  recent  origin  that  figures;  iturned  toward  the  penology  that  saves 
are  not  yet  to  be  had  upon  which  to  pre-,  and  cures,  based  on  American  ideas  — 
diet  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  move-'  the  suspended  sentence,  the  indeterminate 
ment.     It  is  possible,  however,  to  make  a  sentence,  and  the  parole. 


HOW   A   BUSINESS  MAN  WOULD 
RUN  THE  GOVERNMENT 


WHAT  GOES  WITH   1,000  MILLIONS  A  YEAR.     A  STORY   THAT  SHOWS 
HOW  CONGRESSIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS  GROW 

BY 

ARTHUR  WALLACE  DUNN 

WHEN  Senator  Aldrich  said  that  a  change  of  method  and  of  spirit  must  be 

business      man      could      save  shown  in  Congress  itself  in  making  appro- 

$300,000,000  a  year  in  the  con-  priations.      And,    if   we    suppose    that   a 

duct  of  the  government,  he  startled  the  business  man  had   charge  of  the  public 

country.     The    declaration    was    used    in  expenditures  in  such  a  way  as  to  apply 

every   congressional  district  as   a   reason  good  business  principles,  we  must  suppose 

why   Republicans,   who  were   responsible  that  he  had  power  to  change  the  method 

for   this  era  of  extravagance,   should  be  and  the  spirit  of  making  appropriations, 
turned  out  and  the  control  of    the  gov-         On    that   supposition,   it  is  plain  that 

ernment  given  to  the  Democrats.  there  could  be  a  great  saving  in  government 

Men  familiar  with  the  workings  of  our  expenditures  without  any  of  the  atten- 
Government,  and  aware  of  the  great  dant  evils  that  those  who  clamor  for 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  economical  federal  money  say  would  follow  a  cur- 
reform,  know  that  Senator  Aldrich  made  tailment  of  appropriations.  In  doing  this 
a  statement  which  could  not  literally  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  how  one  ex- 
be  put  to  the  test,  for  it  is  not  possible  travagance  begets  another;  and  it  must 
to  put  one  man  in  charge  of  the  govern-  be  remembered  that  the  great  aid  to 
ment  expenditures,  and  no  one  man  can  the  waste  of  public  money  is  this  fact 
control  appropriations.  —  that  the  people  do  not  directly  feel 

Eor  the  key  to  any  effective  reform  on  the  burden  of  federal  taxation.     Although 

a  large  scale  is  the  appropriations  made  by  nearly  1,000  miUion  dollars  are  collected 

Congress.     Under  President  Roosevelt  a  and   expended  annually,  tnere  is  scarcely 

commission  drew  up  a  plan  whereby  some  an  individual  among  the  92   millions  of 

economies    were    brought    about    in    the  people  who  can  tell  how  much  of  it  he 

Departments  at  Washington,    in  the  pur-  pays. 

chase  of  supplies  and  the  Hke,  and  Presi-         First,  let  us  see  how  the    Government 

dent  Taft  has  gone  further  and  applied  gets  its  money.     The  revenues  are  derived 

the    excellent   plan   of   having   a   budget  from  duties  collected  on  foreign  imports 

committee  of  the  Cabinet  pare  down  the  at    the    custom    houses;    from    internal 

estimates  as  they  are  first  presented  from  revenue    taxes   on   the   manufacture   and 

the  several  Departments.  sale  of  Hquors  and  tobacco;  from  taxes 

Such  efforts  at  economy  are  good,  as  on  corporations  assessed  in  the  last  tariff 

far  as  they  go.    In  such  ways,  some  money  act;  from  the  sale  of  pubHc  lands;  and 

can  be  saved,  but  no  thoroughgoing  reform  from  a  few  other  sources  of  less  impor- 

in    governmental     expenditure     can     be  tance,  none  of  which  is  derived  from  the 

effected.     To  accomplish  that,  a  complete  people  directly. 
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No  man  can  tell  accurately  how  much 
he  pays  the  national  Government  either 
by  way  of  the  custom  house  or  of  the 
internal  revenue  collector,  and  conse- 
quently no  one  is  aware  of  the  charges 
on  his  income  that  are  made  when  Congress 
appropriates  a  billion  dollars  every  year. 

It  is  due  to  this  failure  to  understand 


WHERE   THE   MONEY 

COMES    FROM 

Customs 

•$333,683,445 

03 

Internal  Revenue  . 

. 

.     268,981,728 

48 

Corporation  Tax    . 

, 

.       20,951,780 

97 

Sale  of  Public  Lands 

.          6,355,797.491 

Miscellaneous  Items 

.       45,538,953 

05 

Postal  Revenue 

.     224,128,657 

62 

Deposits    to    Retire 

Nat- 

ional  Bank  Notes 
Total     .      .      . 

. 

.       31,674,292 

50 

.$931,314,655 

14 

THE  RECEIPTS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1910 

amounting  to  more  than  930  million  dollars.  The  Government 
renders  a  service  for  the  224  million  dollars  it  receives  through  the 
post  oflBce.  The  268  million  dollars  taken  in  as  internal  revenue  is  a 
tax  on  luxuries  such  as  liquor  and  tobacco.  The  333  millions  taken 
in  by  the  customs  is  the  one  large  item  that  is  questionable 


the  effect  of  indirect  taxation  that  the 
people  of  states  and  communities  clamor 
for  federal  appropriations.  There  is  an 
idea  in  their  minds  that  whatever  is  ob- 
tained from  the  General  Government  is 
so  much  clear  gain.  It  has  made  Senators 
and  Representatives  relentless  in  pursuit 
of  federal  money.  It  has  created  the 
''pork  barrel"  and  the  "grab-bag,"  and 
it  has  forced  nearly  every  man  in  Con- 
gress to  make  an  appeal  to  his  constituents 
by  getting  money  from  the  National 
Treasury  to  be  spent  for  their  benefit. 

The  toal  appropriations  in  1891  did  not 
amount  to  half  a  biUion  dollars,  but  the 
appropriations  in  the  first  session  of  191 1 
were  more  than  a  bilHon.  All  the  money 
appropriated  may  not  be  used  in  the 
fiscal  year,  but  provision  is  generally 
made  for  its  expenditure  subsequently, 
so  that  it  is  not  turned  back  into  the 
Treasury. 

The  first  large  item  in  the  list  of  appropri- 
ations is  the  appropriation  for  the  army. 
What  the  nation  receives  for  this  was 
shown  in  two  articles  in  the  February  and 
March  numbers  of  the  World's  Work, 


i8gi 

$    1,799,100.00 

24,206,471.79 

1,710,815.00 

5,769,544.15 

4,232,935-00 

7,262,016.02 

21,030,752.75 

435,296.11 

24,136,035.53 

98,457,461.00 

72,226,698.99 

25,136,295.00 

29,738,282.22 

38,617,448.96 

7,010,905.27 

101,628,453.00 

^463,398,510.79 
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Tiae  of  Bill  1911 

Agricultural $      13,487,636.00 

Army 95,440,567.55 

Diplomatic  and  Consular             .      .  4,116,081.41 

District  of  Columbia 10,608,045.99 

Fortifications 5,617,200.00 

Indian 9,266,528.00 

Legislative,  Executive,  etc.     .           .  34,158,767.00 

Military  Academy        1,856,249.87 

Navy i3i>35o,854-38 

Pension           155,758,000.00 

Post  Ofiice          243,907,020.00 

Rivers  and  Harbors            ....  41,329,113.50 

Sundry  Civil 114,066,626.82 

Deficiency  biUs 12,729,214.80 

Miscellaneous 23,275,128.74 

Permanent  appropriations.      .      .      .  i3o,934,595- 12 

Total $1,027,901,629.18 


NATIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1891  AND  1911 
The  post  office  appropriation  is  misleading.     The  $243,907,020  appropriated  for  this  department  in  191 1  covers 
its  total  expense  not  its  deficiency.    Its  income  for  1910,  $224,128,657 .  62,  is  shown  in  the  previous  table.     The 
miscellaneous  appropriations  of    191 1  also  included  $20,000,000  advanced  for  reclamation  purposes,  which 
is  to  be  paid  back 
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and  need  not  be  gone  into  again  in  detail 
here. 

The  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial 
bill  carries  appropriations  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  salaries  of  the  civilian 
employees  of  the  Government,  but  not 
for  all  of  them,  for  expenditures  for  this 
purpose  are  made  in  various  other  bills, 
depending  upon  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion  when  the  first  appropriation 
was  made.  In  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  departments,  which  vary 
from  a  Uttle  less  than  half  a  million  dollars 
to  5  milUon  apiece,  the  present  Adminis- 
tration, as  explained  above,  has  endeavored 
to  economize. 

The  two  large  expenses  of  the  Navy 
aside  from  the  administrative  salary  list 
are  the  pay  —  $33,665,000  in  —  and  the 
building  of  new  ships  —  $32,125,000. 

The  pension  appropriation  and  the 
appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors 
have  been  explained  within  the  last  six 
months  in  the  World's  Work  and  I 
shall  speak  of  them  again  later.  In  the 
same  category  is  the  Sundry  Civil  bill, 
the  national  ^'grab-bag"  measure,  which 
provides  for  many  diverse  government 
activities,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 

Besides    this    there    is    the    Permanent 


is  largely  offset  by  the,  income  of  the 
department. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
Committeee  on  Ways  and  Means  is,  in 
general,  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  looking 
after  bills  for  raising  money,  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  struggles 
with  the  chaotic  system  of  expenditure, 
although  many  large  expenses,  such  as 
the  pensions  are  outside  of  its  jurisdiction. 
In  the  Senate  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
have  similar  duties. 

These  committees  and  the  Congress 
which  elects  them  are  made  up  of  men  who 
are  in  the  peculiar  position  of  having  a 
double  trust,  the  two  parts  of  which  con- 
flict. They  are  to  legislate  for  the  whole 
country  for  its  general  welfare,  and  they 
are  to  represent  their  districts  for  the 
particular  good  of  the  districts.  Congress- 
men are  elected  from  the  districts  and, 
therefore,  the  trusteeship  for  the  district 
has  naturally  become  paramount;  and  the 
interests  of  the  district  being  paramount 
has  led  to  the  practice  of  raiding  the 
Federal  Treasury  —  a  practice  which  has 
sometimes  been  reduced  to  an  exact 
science. 

To  explain  at  the  outset  precisely  how 


POPULATION  AND 

EXPENDITURES 

Disburse- 
ments 

Census  Year 

Population 

Disbursements 

Per  Capita 

i860 

31,443,321 

$86,080,015.79 

$  2.73 

1870 

38,558,371 

470,236,423.53 

12.20 

1980 

50  ,155,783 

581,393,374-53 

11-59 

1890 

62,622,250 

483,586,608.08 

7.72 

1900 

76,303,387 

663,915,277   06 

8.69 

1910 

91,972,266 

950,795,417.57 

10 -33 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GOVERNMENT  EXTRAVAGANCE 

The  Civil  War  made  a  new  era  in  national  expenditure.     In  1910  the  Government  spent  almost  four  times  as 
much  per  capita  as  it  did  in  i860  and  33  per  cent,  more  per  capita  than  in  1890 


Appropriation  bill  which  provides  fixed 
sums  for  many  purposes  from  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt  to  the  cost  of  inspect- 
ing meat.  If  these  permanent  appro- 
priations are  not  sufficient  they  are 
supplemented  by  items  in  other  bills. 
The  post  office  appropriation,  of  course. 


the  great  waste  in  making  appropriations 
has  arisen  and  how  it  is  practised,  as  a 
matter  of  routine  and  of  habit,  I  will 
tell  the  story  of  a  typical  (though  perhaps 
unusually  active)  member  of  Congress, 
the  late  Representative  WilHam  G. 
Brownlow,  of  the  First  Tennessee  District. 
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THE  LATE  WILLIAM  G.  BROWXLOW 

Representative  from  the  First  Tennessee  District,  the  most  proficient  "  money-getter  "  in  Congress  in  recent 
years,  who  boasted  that  he  had  gotten  more  than  5I  millions  of  dollars  for  his  district.  The  greatest  exponent 
of  a  system  of  appropriations  which  is  in  a  large  measure  the  cause  of  the  waste  in  Government  expenditure 
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economy  advocates,  so  that  with  the  final 
outburst  of  Southern  eloquence  an  un- 
necessary federal  institution,  requiring  a 
perpetual  expenditure  of  federal  money 
was  located  in  his  district. 

The  money  for  soldier's  homes  is  pro- 
vided for  by  items  in  the  famous  Sundry 
Civil  Bill,  the  great  national  '^ grab-bag" 
measure,  which  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  After 
having  his  bill  passed,  Mr.  Brownlow 
had  himself  transferred  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  where  he  could 
personally  supervise  the  expenditures  for 
the  building  of  the  Home  and  its  main- 
tenance. Still  later  in  furtherance  of 
his  plans,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  for  Soldiers'  Homes. 


federal  court  at  Greenville,  a  small  town 
of  1,817  {inhabitants.  With  a  session 
of  the  court  provided,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  place  for  it  to  sit  and  he  introduced 
and  had  passed  a  bill  appropriating 
$110,000  for  a  building  at  Greenville. 
Meanwhile  he  had  a  fish  hatchery,  costing 
$50,000,  established  at  Erwin,  in  his 
district,  the  maintenance  of  which  has 
cost  $100,000  more.  He  secured  a 
$60,000  appropriation  for  a  post  office 
and  court  house  at  Bristol.  Still  later 
a  pubhc  building  costing  $50,000,  was 
built  at  Johnson  City  in  addition  to  the 
soldiers'  home  and  the  buildings  for  other 
federal  purposes.  Nor  was  this  favorite 
place  overlooked  in  the  Sixty-First  Con- 
gress for  Mr.  Brownlow  procured  an  ap- 
propriation of  $32,000  for  improvements 


THE  BARRACKS   OF  THE   SOLDIERS'  HOME 
An  institution  which  has  cost  the  United  States  more  than  2  million  dollars 


As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations he  was  in  a  position  of  great 
strategic  importance  for  his  purposes. 
Members  of  the  House  must  go  to  that 
committee  to  get  their  "shares"  of  public 
money,  or  at  least  a  large  part  of  it. 
Representative  Brownlow  was  able  to  help 
many  members  of  the  House  to  get  what 
they  wanted  for  their  districts,  and  in 
return  he  secured  their  aid  for  such  federal 
expenditures  as  he  sought  for  his  own. 
Having  the  soldiers'  home  built  did 
not  end  his  endeavors.  There  were  no 
pubhc  buildings  in  his  district,  and,  truth 
to  tell,  there  was  really  no  need  for  them. 
To  overcome  this  obstacle  Mr.  Brownlow 
created  a  necessity  for  a  building.  He  had 
a    bill    passed    providing    for    a    term    of 


and  a  cottage  for  the  keeper  of  the  grounds 
for  the  soldier's  home. 

Nothing  was  too  small  for  this  indus- 
trious member  from  Tennessee  when  it 
meant  federal  money  for  his  district. 
He  had  introduced  and  had  passed  a  bill 
by  which  the  Government  accepted  a 
tract  of  land  containing  the  burial  place 
of  Andrew  Johnson.  This  was  followed 
by  an  appropriation  for  the  improvement 
and  care  of  the  ground  and  thus  the 
general  Government  became  perpetually 
responsible  for  the  care  of  this  graveyard. 
It  may  be  that  the  graves  of  other  Presi- 
dents are  cared  for  by  the  national  Govern- 
ment, but  there  is  no  record  of  the  fact 
in  Congress.  It  seems  to  have  been  an 
invention  by  the  member  from  the  First 
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THE  CEMETERY  WHERE  ANDREW  JOHNSON  IS  BURIED 
Made  a  "  National  Cemetery,"  to  be  cared  for  by  the  Government,  through  the  efforts  of  Representative  Brownlow 


Tennessee  district.  But  the  cemetery 
which  contains  the  remains  of  Andrew 
Johnson  is  not  the  only  cemetery  in  Ten- 
nessee for  which  the  Government  is  re- 
sponsible. At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Brown- 
low  a  number  of  cemeteries  where  soldiers 
of  the  Civil  War  are  buried  have  become 
''national  cemeteries"  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  paying  for  their  maintenance. 

In  the  interesting  speech  enumerat- 
ing his  achievements  as  a  "money  get- 
ter" Mr.  Brownlow  pointed  out  that  the 
salary  list  of  persons  on  the  federal  pay 
roll  from  the  First  Tennessee  District 
amounted  to  $63,000  a  year.  These 
salaries  varied  from  $5,000,  a  federal 
judge  in  the  Philippines,  to  $800  for  a 
clerk  in  Washington.  This  list  did 
not  include  the  pay  of  the  numerous 
employees  in  the  federal  service  who  had 
jobs  in  the  soldiers'  home,  in  the  public 
buildings,  in  the  fish  hatchery,  in  the 
cemeteries,    etc.     Mr.    Brownlow    boldly 


asserted  that  what  he  had  accomplished 
meant  the  yearly  expenditure  of  $749,449 
in  the  First  Tennessee  district  and  that 
the  sum  would  increase  year  by  year. 
All  this  has  been  done  in  a  Congressional 
district  which,  up  to  the  time  Mr.  Brown- 
low went  to  Congress,  was  not  demanding 
federal  money  or  insisting  that  a  treasury 
stream  should  be  turned  into  the  Ten- 
nessee mountains. 

The  soldiers'  home  was  clearly  not 
needed.  The  cemeteries  can  be  defended 
only  upon  sentimental  grounds.  The 
public  buildings,  while  used  for  Govern- 
ment service  cost  more  than  that  service 
could  be  obtained  for  in  other  ways. 
The  fish  hatchery  may  or  may  not  be 
advantageously  situated.  But,  even  if 
these  institutions  were  themselves  jus- 
tifiable, there  is  no  justification  for  the 
spirit  which  begot  them.  Mr.  Brownlow, 
in  his  famous  speech  explained  the  cause 
of  their  existence  in  these  interesting  words: 
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'^In  traveling  through  the  East,  Middle 
West  and  Northwest,  1  was  astonished  to 
find  that  the  government  had  expended  vast 
sums  of  the  people's  money  for  the  accom- 
modation and  advantage  of  the  citizenry  of 
these  rich  and  populous  sections,  erecting 
magnificent  buildings  that  add  so  much  to 
the  architectural  beauty  and  splendor  of 
their  cities  and  towns.  I  caught  the  idea, 
an  inspiration.  I  asked  myself  the  question 
over  and  over  again.  Will  not  the  government, 
that  exists  for  the  whole  country  and  not  any 
particular  sections  of  it,  for  the  whole  people 
and  not  for  any  part  of  them,  be  as  liberal 
to  the  mountain  country  and  the  'plain 
people '  that  I  represent  —  a  country  so  rich 
in  historical  treasures  and  natural  wealth, 
and  a  people  whose  pioneer  fathers  turned 
the  tide  of  revolution  in  favor  of  the  Colonies 
—  a  people  consecrated  to  freedom  and 
patriotism,  and  whose  sons  have  won  immortal 
fame  in  the  forum  and  on  the  battlefield  — 
a  country  and  a  people  so  deserving  and  yet 
so  long  neglected? 

''I  determined  that  the  time  was  ripe  to 
press  the  claims  of  this  country  and  people 
upon  the  attention  of  the  government.  I 
was  sure  that  in  the  character  and  conditions 
of  this  country  and  people  I  had  an  argument 


that  would  convince  the  powers,  from  which 
help  must  come,  of  the  equity  and  righteous- 
ness of  my  appeal.  I  determined  to  make 
the  effort,  and  have  been  constant  and  un- 
wearied in  the  task,  pressing  into  my  service 
every  favoring  element  and  influence  I  could 
command,  and  the  result  of  my  endeavors 
is  in  a  form  that  all  can  see. 

"A  babbling  mountain  brook  is  the  genesis 
of  the  majestic  river.  The  acorn  is  the  germ 
of  the  forest  monarch.  That  idea,  that 
inspiration,  was  the  germ  from  which  grew 
the  federal  court  and  postofhce  building  at 
Greenville,  the  Custom  House  at  Bristol, 
the  postofhce  building  at  Johnson  City,  and 
the  Mountain  Branch  of  the  Soldiers'  Home." 

Every  one  who  knew  Mr,  Brownlow 
and  his  methods  can  endorse  that  part 
of  his  statement  wherein  he  says  that  he 
was  ''constant  and  unwearied  in  his  task." 
He  never  neglected  an  opportunity  to  get 
something  for  his  people.  More  than 
that  he  never  raised  his  hand  against 
another  man's  "job."  There  was  nothing 
that  any  other  man  wanted  that  did  not 
secure  the  support  of  Representative 
Brownlow.     He    helped    every    man    get 


THE  FISH  HATCHERY  AT  ERWIN 
Another  federal  institution  secured  by  Representative  Brownlow  for  the  First  Tennessee  District 
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anything  desired  and  he  expected  favors  demanding   ''their  share"   of   the  golden 

in  return.     He  was  a  typical  "log-roller."  stream  that  flows  from  the  Treasury,  in 

He  would  scratch   anyone's  back  who  in  the  form  of  improved  roads.     As  yet  no 

turn  would  scratch  his.  direct    appropriation    for    road    improve- 

Mr.   Brownlow   had   other  methods   of  ments  has  been  made,  but  its  advocates 

extracting  money  from  the  public  treasury,  have  discovered  a  constitutional  way  for 

At  every  session  he  introduced  about  300  such  an  appropriation.     It  is  the  improve- 

pension    and    claim    bills.     A    small   per-  ment  of  roads  traveled  by  the  rural  mail 

centage   of   these   bills   pass   every   year,  carriers.     *^  Grab "  measures  purporting  to 

As  he  had  the  greatest  number  pending  further  deserving  causes  furnish  the  most 

he  was  almost  sure   to  get   the   greatest  insidious  form  of  ''  raiding  "  the   national 

number  passed.     All  these  helped  to  swell  Treasury  because   any   one  who  opposes 

the   total   levy   that   he   made   upon   the  them  exposes  himself  to  the  criticism  that 

Treasury.  he  is  an  enemy  of  the  good  roads  move- 

Nor  was  this  all.     Mr.  Brownlow  had  ment,  or  of  whatever  the  cause  may  be. 

still    other    ambitious    schemes    for    the  Although  there  is  no  one  in  Congress 

expenditure  of  federal  money  that  were  now  who  has  equalled  Brownlow 's  record 

gradually    bearing    fruit.     Early    in    his  as  a  ''money  getter,"   there  are  several 


THE  FEDERAL  BUILDING  AT  JOHNSON  CITY  THE  FEDER.\L  BUILDING  AT  GREENVILLE 

Two  more  Government  buildings— costing  $50,000  each— which  Representative  Brownlow  obtained  for  his  district 


congressional  career  he  introduced  a  bill 
to  create  a  national  bureau  of  roads  and 
to  appropriate  fifty  millions  of  dollars 
for  making  good  roads  in  the  country. 
The  sentiment  for  good  roads  is  growing, 
as  it  should.  There  is  now  a  bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  is 
promoting  this  sentiment.  This  is  all 
very  good  but  it  does  not  follow  that, 
because  the  country  needs  good  roads, 
the  federal  Government  should  build 
them.  But  the  seed  sown  by  Brownlow 
a  dozen  years  ago  and  assiduously  cul- 
tivated by  him  until  his  death,  has  taken 
root.  The  country  communities  which 
get  no  real  or  direct  benefit  from  the  river 
and  harbor  appropriations  and  little  from 
the   pubHc    buildings    appropriations    are 


members  who  push  him  hard,  and  nearly 
every  Congressman  is  anxious  to  emulate 
him.  With  391  members  of  the  House 
and  92  Senators,  practically  all  feeling 
their  responsibility  to  their  own  particular 
constituency  much  more  than  their  trust 
to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  there  is  a  constant  pressure  to  keep 
the  Treasury  doors  open.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  this  picture  in  mind  to  understand 
the  fundamental  reason  why  the  Govern- 
ment spends  so  much  money  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  understand  the  more 
cheerful  aspect  of  the  situation  —  how 
much  of  that  money  could  be  saved  with- 
out impairing  the  Government's  efficiency. 
This  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain  in  the 
next  article. 


HALF    TIME    AT    SCHOOL    AND    HALF 

TIME  AT  WORK 

COOPERATIVE   EDUCATION,   THE   PLAN  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY  OF   CINCINNATI,  WHICH 

IS  WORKING  WITH  THE  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS,  THE  LIBRARIES,  THE  SCHOOLS,  AND 

EVERY  OTHER  ACTIVE  AGENCY  TO  SERVE  ALL  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  CITY 


BY 


FRANK   PARKER   STOCKBRIDGE 


A  DOZEN  or  so  clean-shaven  young 
fellows  working  in  a  Union 
Pacific     section    gang    one    hot 

summer  day  in  1910,  seemed  to  a  curious 

ol3server     so     much    more     like     trained 

athletes  than  they  did  like  section  hands, 

that  he  was  impelled  to  ask: 

''Are  you  fellows  working  for  the  rail- 

roadj'or  are  you  in  training  for  something?" 
"Oh,  thisisour  steady  job,"  was  the  reply. 
''Expect  to  stick  to  it  long?" 
*'Only  till  college  opens  in  the  fall." 
"Oh,  I  see  —  working  your  way  through 

college?" 

"Well,  not  exactly  that.     You  see,  we're 

from    the   University   of   Cincinnati    and 


"Where's  that  bright  apprentice  who 
explained  the  working  of  this  machine  to 
me  last  week?"  a  customer  asked  the 
manager  of  a  large  Cincinnati  machine- 
tool  works. 

"He  isn't  here  this  week  —  it's  his  week 
in  college.     You  see,  he's  a  'coop.'" 

"What  is  a  'coop?'"  I  asked  Dr. 
Charles  William  Dabney,  president  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati.  "What 
kind  of  a  university  is  this,  anyway,  where 
your  students  spend  their  time  in  track- 
ballasting,  in  iron-molding  and  in  machine- 
tending?" 

"Answering   your   last   question   first," 


this  is  part  of  our  regular  five-year  course     replied    President    Dabney,     "this    is    a 

in  engineering. ■ different   kind   of  a 

We're  'coops.'"  |  "  |     university.    It  is  the 

only  municipal  uni- 
versity in  the  world. 
We  occupy  the  same 
relation  to  the  city 
of  Cincinnati  that 
the  great  state  uni- 
versities do  to  their 
states.  We  are  trying 
to  make  a  people's 
university,  just  as 
the  state  universities 
are  doing.  But  the 
state  universities 
cannot  solve  our 
municipal  educa- 
tional problems.  We 
are  trying  to  solve 
them  here,  and  the 
big  problem  we  are 
working  on  is  how  to 


Among  a  score  of 
big-muscled  giants, 
working  on  the 
molding  floor  of  a 
Cincinnati  foundry  a 
lithe,  determined- 
looking  youth,  tamp- 
ing sand  in  a  flask, 
attracted  the  atten- 
tion  of  a  visitor. 

"  Bright-looking 
fellow,  that,"  he 
commented  to  the 
superintendent. 

"He  ought  to  be. 
He's  one  of  the  Uni- 
versity students  —  a 
'coop.'  "  was  the 
reply. 


ONE  OF  HIS  COLLEGE  COURSES 
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FINDING  OUT  HOW  TO  WORK 

In  a  Cincinnati  foundry 

connect  everything  in  Cincinnati  with  the 
University. 

''We  believe  that  every  school  should 
be  a  part  of  the  body  politic  and  not  a 
separate  thing.  We  have,  therefore,  es- 
tablished intimate  relations  with  the  public 
school  system,  the  libraries,  the  art 
museum,  the  hospitals,  the  charity  organi- 
zations, the  natural  history  museums  and 
the  zoological  garden,  the  local  colleges 
for  training  ministers  and,  most  important 
of  all,  with  the  business  men  and  manu- 
facturers of  the  city.  We  beheve  in  train- 
ing our  students  for  the  service  of  the 
city  while  they  are  still  students.  For 
this  reason,  we  put  them  to  work  in  the 
industries,  in  the  University  Settlement, 
in  the  hospitals,  and  in  the  public 
schools  while  they  are  still  being 
educated." 

I  began  to  get  a  glimmer  of  what  a 
^'coop"  might  be.  "Then  you  take 
these  mechanical  apprentices  in  as  stu- 
dents?" I  suggested. 

"It's  the  other  way  about,"  replied 
Dr.  Dabney.  "The  shops  and  the  rail- 
roads take  our  students  in  as  apprentices..-; 
But  that  is  only  one  phase  of  the  co-^ 
operative  idea.  Our  w^hole  ideal  is  'Co- 
operation in  Service';  that  is,  cooperation 
with  all  the  existing  institutions  and 
agencies  in  the  city  in  the  service  of  all 
the  people." 

"And  a  'coop'  is, "  I  began. 


"A  'coop,'"  interrupted  Dr.  Dabney, 
"is  a  student  in  the  cooperative  course 
in  our  College  of  Engineering.  That 
course  has  probably  attracted  more  atten- 
tion than  any  other  that  we  have  here 
because  it  is  the  first  instance  of  coopera- 
tion for  education  between  a  university 
and  the  business  of  a  city.  All  the  great 
industries  were  demanding  engineers  of 
construction  and  all  were  declaring  that 
the  college  was  not  producing  them,  even 
when  an  apprenticeship  followed  the  col- 
lege course.  fBut  the  college  could  not  pro- 
vide great  shops  with  up-to-the-minute  ma- 
chinery for  the  training  of  engineers,  and 
it  became  evident  that  some  sort  of  coop- 
eration wdth  the  real  shops  was  necessary. 

"While  we  were  working  on  this  prob- 
lem a  young  engineer  dropped  in  with 
the  answer.  He  was  Herman  Schneider, 
a  graduate  of  Lehigh  University,  who  had 
taught  in  his  alma  mater  for  several  years 
and  then  had  spent  six  years  in  steel 
construction  work  and  railroad  engineering. 
He  had  a  plan  for  a  new  type  of  institution 
to  train  engineers.  We  told  him  to  go 
ahead,  and  he  did,  working  out  all  the 
details  as  he  went  along  with  a  skill  only 
possible  for  a  man  who  knew  both  the 
college  and  the  demands  of  industry.  He 
is  Dean  of  our  College  of  Engineering 
now.  He  can  tell  you  what  they  have 
there  better  than  I  can." 


I 


FINDING  OUT  THE  REASONS  FOR  THINGS 
In  the  University  of  Cincinnati  laboratory 
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STUDYING  ECONOMICS 

From  the  facts  of  trade  and  industry,  as  well  as  from  the  theories 

of  the  great  economic  writers 


RUNNING  A  DRILL  PRESS 

The  kind  of  work  that  adds    much    to  the    comprehension  of 

the  economic  teaching  given  in  the  class  room 


Asking  questions  out  of  their  shop  experience  these  undergraduates  show  a  deeper  interest  in  their  class  room 
work  than  is  usual  in  classes  which  do  not  have  simultaneous  industrial  training 


''We  have  the  hardest-working  group 
of  college  students  in  the  world/'  said  Dean 
Schneider,  in  answer  to  my  question. 
"They  are  working  eleven  months  in  the 
year,  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day,  for  a 
five-year's  course,  half  of  the  time  in  the 
hardest  kind  of  manual  labor,  and  the 
principal  trouble  we  have  is  to  keep  them 
from  over-working." 

''You  are  developing  a  new  type  of 
college  student,  then,"  I  suggested. 

^'The  type  has  developed  itself,"  replied 
Professor  Schneider.  "It  is  the  result 
of  a  selective  process  in  picking  our  stu- 
dents. In  1906,  the  first  year  of  the  co- 
operative course,  fifteen  out  of  the  sixty 
applicants  dropped  out  as  soon  as  they 
learned  that  they  would  have  to  soil  their 
hands  and  get  to  work  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Only  twenty-eight  of 
the  remaining  forty-five  stuck  through 
the  preliminary  summer  shop-work,  which 
those  who  are  enrolled  have  to  do  before 
entering  the  University  in  the  fall.  Now 
we  have  thousands  of  apphcants  every 
year  and  we  pick  only  those  who  give  the 
best  evidence  of  willingness  to  work  hard. 
We  paint  the  shop  end  of  the  course 
in  broad,  black,  sweaty  strokes,  and  the 
boy  who  tackles  the  first  summer's  work 
after  that  is  likely  to  have  good  stuff  in 


him.  If  he  hasn't,  the  shop  will  uncover 
a  'yellow  streak'  before  the  University 
suspects  it. 

"How  do  you  keep  the  students  in  touch 
with  both  the  University  and  the  shops, 
and  how  does  the  University  keep  in  touch 
with  what  the  students  are  doing  in  the 
shops?"  I  asked. 

"We  group  the  students  in  each  course, 
mechanical,  electrical,  civil,  or  metal- 
lurgical engineering  in  pairs,"  said  Pro- 
fessor Schneider,  "and  while  one  of  the 
pair  is  in  the  shop,  the  other  is  in  the 
University,  attending  classes  and  doing 
laboratory  work.  The  University  course 
is  repeated  the  next  week  for  the  students 
who  were  working  the  week  before.  Then 
I  have  a  staff  of  assistant  professors,  whom 
we  call  'coordinators,'  who  are  college 
graduates  acquainted  with  shop  practice, 
who  spend  their  mornings  at  the  University 
and  their  afternoons  in  the  shops.  Their 
function  is  to  make  a  direct  weekly  co- 
ordination of  the  theory  of  the  University 
with  the  practice  of  the  shops.  Figur- 
atively speaking,  the  coordinators  take 
from  the  student  apprentices  the  bhnders 
which  would  restrict  their  vision  except 
for  the  coordinator  explanatory  work." 

"What  has  been  the  effect  on  the 
University?"  I  inquired. 
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"It  has  made  us  inquire  into  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  teaching,"  said  Professor 
Schneider.  ''It  has  caused  a  complete 
reorganization  and  reclassification  of 
courses.  We  have  a  progressive  crowd 
of  students  to  keep  up  with.  They  come 
from  their  week  in  the  shop  vigorous  and 
eager  for  the  class-room  and  laboratory 
work.  They  want  a  reason  for  everything 
and  they  seek  the  practised  application 
of  the  academic  theories.  We  are  learning 
as  much  about  teaching  as  the  students 
are  about  engineering." 

President  Dabney  had  expressed  the 
same  idea  a  little  differently.  "It  is  the 
best  method  I  know,"  he  said,  "of  pulling 
the  teacher  down  out  of  the  clouds  and 
making  him  lay  hold  of  the  real  facts  of 
nature  and  of  life.  It  makes  the  teacher 
of  economics  look  into  the  actual  condi- 
tions of  labor  when  the  boys  whom  he  is 
teaching  are  working  side  by  side  with 
union  men  in  the  shops;  and  it  makes  the 
teacher  of  mechanical  engineering  keep 
up  with  the  best  shop-practice  of  the  day 
when  his  students  are  familiar  with  it 
in  actual  operation,  and  are  asking  ques- 
tions out  of  their  working  experience. 
These  students  push  their  teachers  har- 
der than  any  students  that  I  ever 
knew." 

"How   do   the   manufacturers   take   to 


the  idea  of  college  students  for  appren- 
tices?" I  asked  Dean  Schneider. 

"They  are  eager  to  get  them.  When 
we  finish  our  new  building  for  the  College 
of  Engineering  which  will  give  us  more 
teaching  and  laboratory  facilities,  we  shall 
have  no  trouble  in  placing  in  the  shops 
many  more  than  the  176  students  whom  we 
have  now  in  the  cooperative  course.  We 
have  applications  literally  by  thousands, 
from  all  over  the  world.  I  received  one 
not  long  ago  from  the  Gold  Coast  of 
Africa.  We  give  the  preference  to  Cin- 
cinnati students,  but  we  have  many  boys 
from  other  places." 

"Do  the  manufacturers  pay  the  students 
for  their  work?" 

"The  students  receive  the  same  pay  as 
any  other  apprentice,  ten  cents  an  hour, 
when  he  starts  in  the  shop.  That  is 
increased  every  six  months  until,  in  the 
last  semester  of  his  course,  the  student 
is  earning  nineteen  cents  an  hour.  If 
he  fails  to  make  good  in  the  shop,  he 
loses  his  job  like  any  other  apprentice 
and  this  entails  being  dropped  from  the 
University.  If  he  fails  in  his  University 
work,  he  is  dropped  and  loses  his  job  in 
the  shop.  But  if  he  makes  good  he  can 
earn  nearly  $1,400  more  than  his  Univer- 
sity expenses  during  the  five  years  of 
the   course.       And  when   the  student  is 
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IN  THE  METALLURGICAL  LABORATORY  AT  THE  CASE-HARDENING  FURNACE 

The  University  of  Cincinnati's  five-year  course  in  engineering,  half  the  time  spent  in  the  class  room  and  half  in 
the  shops  of  the  city,  is  training  men  who  will  build  Cincinnati's  industrial  future 


Photograph  by  Pirie  MacDonald 


PRESIDENT  CHARLES  W.  DABNEY 

Of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  which  is  cooperating  with  the  industries,  the  libraries,  the  schools,  and  every 
other  active  force  to  serve  all  the  people  and  make  Cincinnati  an  efhcient  city 
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PROFESSOR  HERMAN  SCHNEIDER 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  the  originator  of  the  cooperative  engineering 
course  —  the  most  effective  linking  of  education  and  industry  yet  devised 


\ 
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graduated  he  is  ready  to  step  into  a  posi- 
tion as  a  superintendent  of  workmen. 
Our  civil  engineering  students,  who  worked 
in  a  section  gang  on  the  Union  Pacific 
last  summer,  will  go  back  there  as  section 
bosses  next  summer.  In  the  machine 
shop  we  have  had  trouble  keeping  some  of 
our  students  in  the  University  because  of 
the  tempting  offers  that  have  been  made 
to  them  by  manufacturers." 

"What  is  going  to  be  the  ultimate 
effect  of  this  cooperative  system  on  techni- 
cal  education   in   general?"    I   hazarded. 

"A  radical  change  in  much  of  the  future 
instruction  in  engineering  colleges  will 
be  one  effect,"  he  replied.  "The  term 
'engineering  college'  is  too  restrictive. 
What  we  shall  probably  be  is  a  'college 
of   industrial   science.'     There   is   just   as 


much  natural  science  and  just  as  much 
business  science  needed  for  building  a 
piano  as  for  building  a  dynamo.  If  a 
college  of  engineering  were  to  place  in  its 
curriculum  a  course  in  piano  building,  a 
howl  of  derision  would  arise  throughout 
the  educational  world.  But,  since  our 
colleges  are  endowed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  and  not  to  make  life's  pathway 
easier  for  the  individual,  it  should  be  ob- 
vious that  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an 
industrial  community  the  college  of  engi- 
neering must  broaden  into  a  college  of 
industrial  science.  The  need  for  this 
has  been  brought  forcibly  to  us  by  manu- 
facturers in  the  so-called  minor  industries 
who  have  proven  to  us  the  great  dearth 
of  well-trained  men  for  their  work. 

"Another  and  bigger  development  will 
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be  the  growth,  by  the  side  of  the  College 
of  Industrial  Science,  of  an  Institute  of 
Industrial  Research,  to  which  the  super- 
intendent of  a  shop  may  take  his  problem 
and  work  side  by  side  with  a  good  research 
man  at  its  solution.  If  cooperative  courses 
are  started  at  other  institutions,  as 
promises  to  be  the  case,  they  will  inevit- 
ably become  colleges  of  industrial  science, 
with  an  institute  for  industrial  research 
attached.  It  is  obvious  that  these  insti- 
tutes should  be  under  one  central  manage- 
ment, so  that  several  of  them  would  not 
be  working  on  the  same  problem.  There 
should  be  a  central  office  and  library,  to 
which  all  problems  should  first  be  sub- 
mitted. Here  the  available  knowledge 
relating  to  the  problem  would  be  collated 
and  the  best  research  man  and  the  best 
laboratory  to  handle  it  would  be  selected. 
With  the  influence  of  such  a  central  bureau 
the  use  of  a  full-sized  commercial  plant 
could  be  obtained  if  necessary  for  an 
actual  full-sized  experiment.  This  would 
mean  a  National  Institute  of  Industrial 
Research  at  the  minimum  cost.  It  would 
result  ultimately  in  an  institute  for  in- 
dustrial research  close  to  every  manufac- 
turing centre,  with  the  best  brains  of  the 
country  available  for  every  local  problem. 
As  planned  at  Cincinnati,  the  cooperative 
students  in  their  latter  years  would  assist 


research  men  in   problems   closely  allied 
to  their  particular  work." 

This  industrial  cooperation  is  only  one 
of  the  points  at  which  the  University 
comes  into  contact  with  the  daily  hfe 
of  the  people  of  Cincinnati.  There  is 
cooperation  between  the  University's 
College  of  Medicine  and  the  hospitals 
of  the  city.  All  the  medical  and  surgical 
work  in  seven  of  the  largest  hospitals  is 
done  by  the  professors  of  the  college. 
There  is  cooperation  between  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  city's  charities  and  philan- 
thropies. There  is  direct  cooperation  with 
the  people  through  the  external  courses  in 
the  branch  libraries  and  public  school 
buildings  for  which  full  University  credit 
is  given.  There  is  cooperation  between 
the  University  and  the  city  bureaus  in 
the  testing  of  materials,  machinery,  and 
methods  for  doing  various  municipal 
work.  And  there  is  cooperation  between 
the  University  and  the  pubhc  schools 
through  the  College  for  Teachers. 

In  the  College  for  Teachers  the  co- 
operation with  the  Superintendent  and 
Board  of  Education  consist  not  merely 
in  educating  new  teachers  but  in  improving 
the  old  teachers  and  in  supplying  expert 
advice  for  all  kinds  of  betterment  in  the 
city  schools.  In  1910,  565  of  the  1,100 
pubHc     school     teachers     of     Cincinnati 


LEARNING  HOW  SHOPS  ARE  MANAGED 


IN  THE  TOOL  ROOM— A  PRACTICAL  DETAIL 


The  boys  trained  in  this  dual  system  are  in  great  demand  in  the  industrial  plants  of  the  city,  many  receiving 
offers  of  good  positions  before  their  course  in  the  University  is  finished 
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were  taking  some  course  in  the  University. 
The  University  professor  of  secondary 
education  is  inspector  for  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  on  high  school  teaching 
and  he  examines  teachers  for  the  city  high 
schools.  The  professor  of  elementary 
education  renders  similar  administrative 
service.  Every  public  school  in  the  city  is 
an  adjunct  to  the  College  for  Teachers  and 
its  students  are  trained  in  these  schools. 

"This  cooperation  with  the  school 
system  is  really  the  most  fundamentally 
important  thing  we  are  doing,"  declared 
President  Dabney,  ''so  far  as  all  the 
people  of  Cincinnati  are  concerned." 

Inspired  by  the  success  of  the  coopera- 
tive idea  in  the  work  of  the  University, 
the  people  of  Cincinnati  have  extended  it 
to  the  public  school  system.  The  first 
step  in  this  direction  was  the  establish- 
ment, in  1909,  of  the  Continuation  School 
for  machine-shop  apprentices,  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  America.  The  experiment 
has  proved  so  successful  that  continuation 
schools  for  other  classes  of  young  workers 
are  being  started  and,  under  the  enthu- 
siastic direction  of  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Dyer, 


Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  whole 
school  system  is  being  brought  into  co- 
operative touch  with  the  city's  activities. 

One  of  the  big  factories  had  been  main- 
taining a  school  for  apprentices  at  its 
own  expense.  It  agreed  to  turn  over  its 
school  plant  and  its  instructor,  Mr.  J. 
Howard  Renshaw,  to  the  public  school 
service,  and  in  September,  1909,  the  first 
Continuation  School  for  mechanics  was 
opened  in  a  rented  room.  Eighteen  manu- 
facturers agreed  to  send  their  apprentices 
for  four  hours  a  week  (and  later  increased 
the  time  to  a  full  day),  paying  the  boys 
for  their  time.  Two  hundred  pupils  were 
enrolled  when  the  school  opened.  There 
are  three  times  that  many  now.  With  a 
school  equipment  consisting  of  a  number  of 
sets  of  blue  prints  and  a  stack  of  machinery 
catalogues,  Mr.  Renshaw  set  to  work  to 
put  his  students,  some  high  school  gradu- 
ates, some  wholly  uneducated,  through  a 
four  years'  course. 

The  blue-prints  served  as  textbooks  for 
teaching  the  scholars  to  read  drawings ;  the 
catalogues  served  every  other  text-book 
purpose.    Shop  spelling  was  mastered  from 


I 


THE  UNDERGRADUATE  SECTION  GANG 

One  summer's  work  fits  each  student  to  be  a  section  boss  the  next  summer 
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them;  the  ^' parts  lists"  not  only  provided 
exercises  in  reading  and  spelling  but  gave 
the  apprentices  new  ideas  of  the  work  they 
were  doing  in  the  shops,  where  boys  may 
tend  machines  for  years  without  gaining 
any  conception  of  the  purpose  of  the  article 
which  they  are  manufacturing.  In  mathe- 
matics, ingenious  methods  of  instructing  the 
boys  and  at  the  same  time  interesting  them 
have  been  devised.  Addition  of  common 
fractions  occurs  as  an  exercise  with  a  scale 


days  in  the  shops  every  week,  keeping  in 
practical  touch  with  what  the  apprentices 
are  doing  and  thus  coordinating  the  work 
of  the  Continuation  School  to  that  of 
the  factories. 

''It  is  an  intellectual  plunge-bath  once 
a  week  for  the  boys,"  said  Superintendent 
Dyer.  ''They  come  into  frequent  and 
vital  contact  with  a  teacher  who  is  a  live 
wire  —  a  man  who  knows  their  troubles 
and  their  possibihties  and  who  is  the  best 


A  NEW  RAILROAD  ExNGINEERlNG  COURSE  IN  COLLEGE 

Learning  about  transportation  and  labor  at  the  same  time 


and  the  thumbnail;  multiplication  of  frac- 
tions is  accomplished  with  the  layout  of  a 
machine  drive  in  which  the  number  of  teeth 
in  the  gears  are  used  for  the  numerators 
and  denominators.  Decimals  are  taught  by 
working  out  theoretical  shop  payrolls. 
The  geography  of  iron  and  coal,  something 
of  the  science  of  steel,  and  some  popular 
natural  philosophy  have  been  found  to 
be  assimilated  quite  readily.  Mr.  Ren- 
shaw   and   his   assistants   spend   two  half- 


man  in  all  the  city  to  awaken  their  powers. 
They  become  awakened,  interested, 
quickened  into  new  ambition  —  probably 
forever  different  in  their  attitude  toward 
their  work.  We  hear  about  the  con- 
servation of  our  national  resources.  What 
we  are  attempting  is  the  conservation  of 
our  greatest  national  asset,  the  young 
workman." 

So    well    has    this    first    Continuation 
School  served  the  purpose  for  which  it 
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was  established  that  the  Cincinnati  Board 
of  Education  has  offered  to  open  similar 
schools  for  apprentices  in  any  other  in- 
dustries whose  employers  will  send  them, 
and  has  obtained  from  the  Ohio  legislature 
a  law  making  attendance  in  such  schools 
compulsory  for  all  boys  and  girls  under 
sixteen. 

As  it  brings  the  University,  so  the  coope- 
rative idea  brings  the  public  school  system 


A  PART  OF  HIS  SUINDIER  STUDIES 

of  Cincinnati  into  touch  with  the  life  of 
the  city  at  many  other  points.  There  is 
cooperation  with  the  Odontological  Society 
resulting  in  a  free  dental  clinic  in  one  of 
the  school  buildings;  cooperation  with  the 
Anti-Tuberculosis  League  in  its  educational 
work;  cooperation  with  the  public  library 
and  cooperation  with  the  people  through 
the  use  of  the  school  buildings  for  mothers' 
clubs,  for  improvement  associations,  and 
for  neighborhood  societies.  And  the  field 
of  cooperation  is  constantly  being  extended. 
What  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  think 
of  the  cooperative  idea  is  best  told  by  the 
manufacturers  who  have  had  the  best  op- 
portunity to  judge  of  its  value.  I  questioned 
many  of  the  32  concerns  that  are  cooperat- 
ing with  the  University  in  its  engineer- 
ing course  and  many  of  the  21  establish- 


ments whose  apprentices  attend  the 
Continuation  School,  and  with  hardly 
an  exception  they  were  loud  in  their  praises 
of  the  idea  and  of  its  practical  working. 

"We  have  had  occasion  to  employ  a 
number  of  young  graduates  in  mechanical 
engineering  from  institutions  giving  the 
usual  four  years'  course,"  said  Mr. 
Frederick  A.  Geier,  president  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Milling  Machine  Company.  ''We 
now  have  twenty  of  the  cooperative  stu- 
dents taking  the  mechanical  engineering 
course  in  the  University.  Judging  from 
our  own  experience,  we  feel,  certain  that 
the  graduates  from  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  will  prove  far  more  useful  to 
us  than  the  average  student  that  comes 
to  us  from  the  other  schools.  The  Cin- 
cinnati boys  have  as  much  theoretical 
training  as  they  would  get  elsewhere, 
and  they  are  also  in  touch  with  the 
practical  and  commercial  side  of  the  busi- 
ness. We  have  about  forty  apprentices 
attending  the  Continuation  School  and 
we  have  noticed  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  efficiency  of  these  boys.  The  value 
of  the  Continuation  School  has  been  so 
evident  that  the  men  requested  a  class 
to  'be  formed  for  them.  This  class  is  in 
operation,  and  now  the  foremen  of  the 
shops  have  asked  for  a  class  devoted  to 
their  interests.  I  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  when  attendance  at  continua- 
tion schools  should  be  made  compulsory 
through  the  youth's  apprenticeship." 

''The  cooperative  engineering  course 
is  a  most  pronounced  success;  so  much  so 
that  this  company  has  requested  several 
of  the  students  to  give  us  the  first  oppor- 
tunity for  their  ser\'ices  when  the  course 
is  over,"  said  Mr.  William  Lodge,  president 
of  the  Lodge  &  Shipley  Company,  a  veteran 
of  the  machine-tool  industry.  "We  have 
eighteen  students  from  our  establishment 
in  the  Continuation  School  for  machine- 
shop  apprentices  and  the  foremen,  the 
superintendent,  and  myself  are  dehghted 
with  the  results  so  far." 

"We  have  in  our  works  from  twenty  to 
thirty  young  men  who  attend  the  Contin- 
uation School  one  half-day  a  week.  We 
also  have  six  young  men  who  attend  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  every  alternate 
week,"    said    Mr.    J.    B.    Doan,    general 
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manager  of  the  American  Tool  Works  Dr.  Dyer  and  Mr.  Renshaw,  is  spreading. 
Company.  ^'We  consider  both  plans  a  The  people  are  alive  to  the  new  educational 
thorough  success,  and  it  is  our  belief  possibilities  which  these  cooperative  ex- 
that  the  Continuation  School  will  develop  periments  have  opened  to  the  imagination, 
young  men  into  better  workmen,  to  occupy  A  new  interest  in  education  has  been 
positions  as  foremen  and  as  superinten-  developed,  and,  as  one  observer  puts  it, 
dents,  while  the  University  course  will  *  Cincinnati  is  becoming  one  big  school- 
develop  them  for  the  higher  branches  of  house."  The  fame  of  the  cooperative 
engineering."  idea  is  traveling.     Other  engineering  col- 

*'The  boys  who  are  taking  the  coopera-  leges  are  preparing  to  follow  the  example 

tive  course  in  the  University  and  the  boys  of    the   University   and   other   cities   are 

who  are  attending  the  Continuation  School  adopting  the   Continuation  School  plan, 

are  forging  their  way  upward  through  the  The    citizens    of    Cincinnati    are    again 

shop  organization  at  a  much  more  rapid  quoting  with  pride  the  comment  of  Charles 

pace  than    are  their  less    ambitious    co-  Dickens,  written  seventy  years  ago: 

em-ployees,"  saidMr.  F.  E.  LeBlondof  the  ''Cincinnati   is    honorably    famous   for 

R.  K.  LeBlond  Machine  Tool  Company.  its  free  schools,  of  which  it  has  so  many 

So    the    testimony    runs.     Throughout  that  no  person's  child  among  its  population 

the    city    the    enthusiasm    inspired    by  can,   by  possibility,   want   the  means    of 

President     Dabney,      Dean      Schneider,  education." 
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II 

WHAT  THE  BRINKERMAN  FAMILY  FOUND  WHEN   THEY    MOVED   DOWN  THE   STREET  — 

WHAT  LIFE   IN  THE   SLUM   REALLY   MEANS 

BY 

HENRY  OYEN 

In  the  preceding  article  Mr.  Oyen  showed  how  the  Brinkerman  family,  from  comfortable 
circumstances,  came  to  be  pressed  down  into  the  slum;  in  this  article  he  shows  what  the  slum  did 
to  them;  and ^  in  the  next  and  concluding  article,  he  will  show  the  ways  that  have  been  worked 
out  for  escape  from  the  slum 

ALL      persons     catch     the     ''slum-  sum  of  city  existence  is  directly  affected 

sickness"  who  for  one  reason  or  and  lowered  by  its  results,  it  is  plain  that 

another  are  driven  to  live  in  our  we  must  wake  up  to  a  new  creed  of  civic 

city  slums.     In  New  York  half  a  miUion  sanitation.              ,^      ^     ^          „  ,,  . 

are  inoculated  with   this  disease  or  are  This  creed  would  set  above  all  things 

directlv   affected   by   it   through   contact  the    conservation    of    unfortunate    men, 

with  its  victims.     In  Chicago  the  number  women,  and  children,  and  make  provision 

is  approximately  half  as  large,  and  this  to   prevent   such   waste   as    that   of   the 

ratio  holds  throughout  our  larger  cities.  Bnnkerman  family  whose  ^^^tory  we  are 

The  hold  of  this  disease  on  city  life  in-  tracmg.     This  family  is  typical  of  thous- 

creases  every  year,  and,  as  the  complete  ands  in  our  large  cities. 
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With  the  bread-winner  out  of  work  and  John    Brinkerman    had    been    a    good 

in  jail  for  stealing  coal,  the  Brinkerman  American  citizen.     He  was  not  a  brilliant 

family  had  had  to  give  up  their  home  and  citizen,  nor  a  particularly  strong  one.     He 

go  down  the  scale.     It  is  such  misfortune  was  just   one   of   the   great   majority   of 

that   daily    sends   to    the    slums   recruits  family  men  who  work  hard,  manage  to 

from    the    class    on    which    all    national  support  their  famihes  well,  and  strive  to 

stability  is  based  —  the  respectable  and  lift  their  children  to  one  plane  higher  in 

self-respecting     American     workingman's  the   social   scale   than   their   own.     It  is 


family.  The  Brinkerman' s,  the  mother 
and  three  children,  had  to  move  to  their 
single  room  in  a  slum  tenement  when 
the  father's  wages  ceased  to  come  in. 

"But  we  weren't  so  bad  off,  then,"  says 
Mrs.  Brinkerman,  in  telling  her  story. 
''There  were  plenty  worse  off  than  we 
were,  all  around  us.  They  didn't  have 
any  man  in  the  house  at  all,  and  we  had 


this  country's  best  guarantee  of  good 
fortune  that  there  are  more  citizens  of 
this  kind  than  of  any  other  in  America: 
so  John  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  typical 
American  citizen.  He  had  a  clean  stand- 
ard of  living,  a  clean  outlook,  and  hopes. 
He  was  a  good  man  and  his  family  was  a 
good  family. 

His   misfortunes   changed   all    this.     It 


one  coming  as  soon  as  John  got  out  and  is  probable  that  there  was  physiological 

got  to  work."  as  well  as  psychological  reason  for  John's 

In  the  meantime,  while  John  was  serv-  inability    to    stand    strong    against    mis- 

ing  his   sixty    days,    the   family    had    to  fortune,  for  he  was  at  that  stage  of  life 

scrimp    along    without    him.     Mary,    the  when  a  workingman  begins  to  ''slow  up." 

mother,   earned  $3   a  week  as   a   scrub-  Then    the   long   weeks   of   tramping   the 

woman;     and    Minnie,     the     12-year-old  streets,  looking  in  vain  for  work,  switched 

daughter,  brought  home  $2  from  the  paper-  his   view-point   to   a   strange   and   bitter 

box  factory,  where  she  had  found  employ-  angle.     He  had  been  sure,  hitherto,  that 

ment  illegally.     Thus  the  family  income  this  country  was  a  pretty  fair  sort  of  a 

was  $5;  the  fixed  expense  was  the  rent,  place,  where,  if  there  was  not  much  for 

$1.50.    Thatleft$3.5o  to  feed  four  mouths,  a  middle-aged   man,   there   was   at  least 

"No,"      repeats      Mary      Brinkerman,  opportunity    and   hope   for   his   children, 

thoughtfully,    "we    weren't    so    bad    off.  Now  he  saw  the  country  only  as  a  place 

We  were  expecting  it  would  be  all  right  of  oppression,  where  a  man  might  beg  for 

when  John  came  home."  the   chance   to   make   a   living   until   his 

The    details    of    this    life,    when    they  tongue  dropped  out  and  receive  nothing 

"weren't  so  bad  off,"  are  illuminating.  but  refusals.     Then  came  hunger  for  him 

"I  worked   downtown   four   half-days,  and   his  own  flesh  and  blood,  because  he 

The  rest  of  the  time  I  was  trying  to  get  had  no  money  to  buy  food;   and  suffering 

some  more  work  to  do,  so  I  was  away  for  him  and  his  family  because  he  had  no 


from  home  most  of  the  time,  I  guess.  I'd 
go  in  the-  morning  and  come  home  some- 
time in  the  afternoon.  Minnie  had  to 
be  at  work  at  seven  and  quit  at  six.  We 
got  up  about  six  in  the  morning.  Minnie 
took   her   lunch.     I    didn't    take   any;    I 


money  for  coal.  Then  came  the  desperate 
theft,  the  arrest,  and  the  routine  commit- 
ment to  the  house  of  correction  to 
expiate  his  wrong. 

John  Brinkerman  entered    the  gates  of 
the    city    prison    an    American    citizen; 


didn't  need  any.     I'd  leave  Eddy  at  home  he   came   out   something   quite   different, 

to  take  care  of  Tiny,  but  he'd  run  away  For  sixty  days  he  was  made  to  feel  that 

and  leave  her  alone  most    of    the  time,  he  was  something  quite  outside  the  pale 

The  children  cried  a  lot,  but  I  told  them  of  the  human  society  of  which  a  few  days 

'*pa"  would  be  out  of  the  hospital  soon  and  before  he  had  been  a  part.     He  was  made 

then  we'd  get  our  nice  flat  back.     I  told  to  feel  that  he  was  an  erring  beast  —  a 

them  he  was  away  sick."  thing  for  a  number  of  hired  men  in  uni- 

And   they  might   have  got   their  nice  form  to  watch  and  order  about,  a  thing 

flat  back  if  "pa's"  home-coming  had  been  that    society    had    damned.     Then    they 

a  little  different.  let    him    go.     They    gave    him    a    nickel 
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and  turned  him  out,  to  go  where,  when,  school  to  take  care  of  Tiny.     He  didn't 

and  how  he  pleased.  say  anything  then,  either.     Then  I  said: 

The  records  show  that  on  the  day  of  'It's   been   pretty   slim   going,   John,    on 

his  release,  February  7,   1909,  fifty  men  what    Minnie    and    I    make.     We    could 

and  boys  were  turned  out  of  this  place  hardly  have  stood  it  if  it  hadn't  been  for 

with  John.     Of  this  number  only  fifteen  your  coming  back  to  us.' 

had  been  in  prison  before.     But  of  the  ''He  didn't  say  anything,  just  sat  and 

other    thirty-five    at    least    eleven    were  looked  at  the  floor.     I  went  over  to  him 

doomed  to  come  back.     This  is  the  average  and  whispered  that  I'd  told  the  children 

result   of   confinement  in   this  institution  he'd  been  sick  in  the  hospital  and  for 

of  correction.  him  not  to  let  on  where  he'd  been.     Then 

John  did  not  even  know  that  his  family  he    said:     'Oh,    what's    the    difference?' 

had  moved.    He  went   back    to  the  old  He  would   never  have   talked  like   that 

flat   in    the    good    neighborhood    up    the  before.'' 

street,  and  the  family  that  had  moved  John  was  paying  the  aftermath  of  the 
into  his  old  home  directed  him  to  the  law's  punishment.  This  is  much  harder 
agent.  The  agent  remembers  that  John  and  much  more  harmful  than  a  short 
was  much  changed;  the  sixty  days  had  term  of  incarceration.  It  is  this  after- 
done  their  work.  math  that  sends  the  victim  of  the  law's 

The  agent  directed  him  to  the  tenement  machinery  away  from  the  society  of  clean, 

down  the  street  where  Mary  and  the  chil-  decent  things  even  after  he  has  received 

dren  had  moved.     Mary  was  sitting  at  his   freedom,    and   makes   him   gravitate 

home  waiting  for  him,  fearing  what  he  as  a  matter  of  course  toward    the  depths, 

would  have  to  say,  when  he  saw  to  what  The  stigma  is  in  his  soul  and  he  feels  that 

they  had  been  forced  to  come,  because,  it  is  on  his  body  —  wliich  it  is,  often  — 

she  says:  for  all  men  to  see  as  he  walks  the  streets. 

"I  was  afraid  he  might  blame  me."  As  a  consequence,  he  does  not  walk 

But  the  John  who  came  back  to  his  the  streets  any  more  than  he  can  help, 

family  was  a  different   man.     The    slum  He  shuns  the  clean,  prosperous  quarters 

room  did  not  shock  him,  as  Mary  had  of  town  as  places  to  him  forbidden.    He 

expected.     The  sight  of  his  wife  and  chil-  meets  the  clean,  prosperous  citizen  with 

dren  in  their  new  circumstances  did  not  a  drooped  eye.    He  is  out  of  place  among 

rouse  him.  them  and  in  their  streets.     He  does  not 

"He  was  a  different  man,"  says  Mary,  belong.  So  he  goes  where  he  does  belong, 
"I  can't  tell  you  just  how  he  had  changed,  where  he  feels  at  home  ~  and,  as  a  con- 
but  it  was  Hke  everything  in  him  had  been  sequence,  in  one  out  of  three  cases  his 
twisted  upside  down.  He  didn't  have  a  steps  lead  him  back  to  a  cell, 
word  to  say  about  what  had  happened  to  Before  losing  his  place  and  faUing  on 
us.  He  didn't  hardly  seem  to  notice  what  evil  days,  John  felt  himself  as  good  as 
had  happened.  He  didn't  hardly  say  any  man  that  he  met.  He  couldn't  do 
anything.  Oh,  he  was  so  different!  He  that  now.  He  was  not  a  respectable 
wasn't  the  same  man  any  more.  He  and  self-respecting  working  man  with  a 
seemed  satisfied  to  be  as  we  were.  good  family.     He  was  an  "out-of-work" 

"I  was  almost  afraid  to  begin  telHng  with  a  term   in    the  house  of  correction 

how  the  children  had  had  to  leave  school  against  his  record.     These  were  some  of 

and  how  Minnie  had  gone    to  work,  be-  the  reasons  why  John  said:     "Oh,  what's 

cause  he'd  always  been  so  set  on  keeping  the  difference?" 

them  in  school;  but  now  he  didn't  seem  This  frame  of  mind  in  a  man  is  fallow 

to  care.  ground  for  the  germs  of  "slum-sickness," 

"I  said  to  him  that  it  was  a  good  thing  and  this  was  the  disease  that  John  now 

for  us  that  Minnie  was  big  for  her  age.   She  began  to  contract.     Medical  science  has 

had  a  job  in  the  paper-box  factory.     He  never   troubled   to   define   the   germs   of 

didn't   say   anything   to   that,   and   so   I  this  disease,  but  the  symptoms  and  results 

went  on  and  told  him  about  Eddy  quitting  are  easy  to  see.    John  let  his  wife  and 
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daughter  feed  him  for  a  week  before  he  list  there  first  as  a  machinist.     He  was 

moved  a  foot  to  find  work.  directed  by  the  bureau's  manager  to  several 

^'He  just  sat  there  in  the  room  most  places  where  machinists  were  needed,  but 
of  the  time  and  let  things  go  as  they  he  came  back  without  any  encouragement, 
would  —  he  who  was  the  most  particular  Then  he  changed  his  occupation  to  that 
man  in  the  world  before."  of  *' laborer,"  but  it  was  in  the  late  winter- 
But  at  the  end  of  the  week  the  jail-  time,  and  this  list  was  overcrowded.  A 
lassitude  seems  to  have  left  him  temporar-  skilled  man  had  some  hope;  the  unskilled 
ily.  Mary  said:  ^'John,  it's  over  three  had  practically  none.  John  came  day  " 
months  since  they  let  you  go  at  the  factory,  after  day  to  the  bureau  and  heard  the 
The  slack  season  ought  to  be  over  by  this  monotonous:-  ''Nothing  doing."  His 
time."  sudden    blaze    of    energy    and    resolution 

*'Yes,"  he  said,  *'I  wouldn't  try  to  get  soon  died  out.    What  was  the    use? 

back  there,  but  I'll  try  some  place  else."  And   in   the   meantime   he   was   eating 

"And  then,"  says  Mary,  "I  knew  ever>^-  every  day,  and  Minnie  and  Mrs.  Brinker- 

thing  was  going  to  come  out  all  right  again,  man  were  earning  no  more;  so  they  took 

As  soon  as  John  got  a  job  we  could  get  the  next    step   in  slum   progress  —  they 

the   children   back    to   school   again   and  took  a  lodger.     It  was  a  matter  of  neces- 

move    into    a    better    place.     I    thought  sity,    food   or   starvation  —  just   as  it  is 

sure  he  would  get  something."  with  the  thousands  of  city  families  who 

John   was   past   thirty-eight.     He   had  put  lodgers  in   their  single-room  homes, 

worked  since  he  was  fifteen.     For  the  last  Use  your  whole   room   for  yourself  and 

ten  years  of  his  life  he  had  been  speeded  starve;  take  one  or  two  lodgers  in  with 

up  to  the  killing  notch  in  the  factory.     He  you  and  eat.     It  is  a  simple  proposition, 

had    been    broken    by    later    experiences,  and    one    that  most    slum  families  have 

He  was  an  old  looking  man  who  scarcely  to  solve  sooner  or  later, 

looked  as  if  he  had  a  good  day's  work  left  '^I  did  just  what  the  other  women  in 

in  him.  the  building  were  doing,"  explains  Mrs. 

For  such,  the  task  of  finding  living  em-  Brinkerman.     ''They    were    helping    out 

ployment  in  a  great  city  (which  constantly  on  the  rent  that  way.     I  couldn't  do  any 

draws  on  the  best  and  strongest  of  the  different.     You've  got  to  do  those  things, 

whole  country  for  its  needs)  is  a  desperate  that's  all." 

one.     Such  men  are  like  blunt  tools  and  Further    she    explained:    "It    was    all 

the  city  has  not  much  use  except  for  those  right.     The  man  was  a  night  worker,  and 

with  a  clean,  new  edge.     But  the  rub  is  he  didn't  come  in  until  Minnie'd  got  up 

that  they  are  not  tools,  but  fellow  human  and  dressed  in  the  morning." 

beings.  He  paid  seventy-five  cents  a  week  — 

John's  salvation  at  this  time,  and  there-  half  of  the  Brinkerman  family's  rent  — 
fore  the  salvation  of  his  family,  would  for  the  privilege  of  occupying  a  bundle 
have  been  a  helping  hand  that  could  have  of  blankets  in  the  corner  during  the  day- 
directed  him  to  employment  where  the  time.  He  was  an  Italian  and  said  that 
demand  for  energy  and  efficiency  was  not  he  worked  in  the  water  tunnel.  This  was 
at  white  heat.  He  was  not  a  useless  all  that  the  Brinkermans  knew  about  'him. 
man  by  any  means,  and  there  were  many  It  was  soon  after  this,  in  the  spring  of 
things  that  he  could  have  done  and  done  the  year,  that  John  got  work.  The 
well.  But  there  was  no  helping  hand  and  superintendent  of  the  employment  bureau 
John  was  not  competent  to  do  much  for  sent  him  to  the  stables  of  an  express  com- 
himself.  He  went  out  into  the  city  and  pany,  where  he  was  given  occasional 
began  to  seek  employment,  bearing  the  barn  work  to  do  at  a  dollar  a  day.  That 
handicap  of  depleted  energy  which  is  is,  he  reported  at  the  barn  every  morning 
the  first  signal  of  approaching  helplessness,  at  six,  and  if  one  of  the  regular  r.  en  was 

Part   of   his   experiences   are    traceable  missing  they  gave  him  a  chance  to  work, 

from  the  records  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Sunday  he  was  always  sure  of  work,  be- 

Employment.    He  placed  his  name  on  the  cause  some  of  the  men  would  be  sure  to 


I 
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be  missing  that  day.     This  was  the  only  lack  of  it  among  the   unfortunate    slum 

day  in  the  week  that  he    could  depend  folk  that  disperses  families,  fills  the  re- 

upon;  all  told,  his  earnings   averaged  be-  formities,  and  leaves  a  general  wreckage 

tween  $3  and  $4  a  week.  of  young  life  behind.     The  whole  popu- 

This  sum  seems  ridiculously  small,  but  lation  of  the  slums  of  every  great  city 

compare  it  with  nothing  and  see  how  the  fig-  are  living  in  a  state  of  homelessness.     They 

ures  swell.     In  investigating  the  history  of  are  wanderers  of  the  street,  shifting  from 

the  Brinkermans,  I  frequently  found  men  tenement  to  tenement,  with  no  resting- 

of  John's  age  and  type  who  had  not  had  place  till  they  reach  the  grave. 

a  day's  work  for  a  year,  and  who  had  no  Symptoms  of  the  ''slum-sickness"  began 

hope  of  getting  any.^  The  wife  and  chil-  to    appear    rapidly    in    the    Brinkerman 

dren  were   the  providers;   the  man  was  family. 

^'through."     This   is   a   modern   disease.  As  Mrs.  Brinkerman  says:  *'It  wasn't 

It  comes  of  too  much  work  and  too  Httle  like  what  it  had  been  before.    John  and 

food.    There    are    thousands    of   middle-  the  children  used  to  be  glad  to  get  home; 

aged  men  —  men  who  should  be  in  their  now  they  didn't  care  if  they  were  there 

prime  who  are   "through."    They  have  or    some   place    else.    We'd    been    there 

"gone  dead,"  in  the  middle  of  their  lives,  about  four  months,  I  guess,  when  they 

What  shall  we  do  with  these  broken  ones?  began  to  get  that  way." 

The   number   multiplies    year   by    year.  Eddy  the  ten-year-old  boy  dodged  the 

John  Brinkerman,  earning  his  $4  a  week  suffocatingnightson  the  bedding  in  the cor- 

at  the  most  insignificant  form  of  labor,  ner  and  began  to  sleep  in  the  empty  room 

was  fortunate  in  comparison  with  scores  in  the  back  of  the  basement,  with  a  couple 

of  his  neighbors.  of  other  children  of  his  own  age.    This 

A    period    of    comparative    prosperity  gave  the  trio  a  species  of  freedom  which 

ensued.    The  cash  income  of  the  family  they  dearly  craved.    They  could  come  and 

was  nearly  $9,  with  $1.50  rent  as  the  single  go  when  they  pleased,  and  there  was  no 

fixed    expense    to    consider.     There    was  one  to  ask  them  where  they  got  the  things 

about  $7.50  for  food,  instead  of  the  $3.50  that  they  brought  in  with  them, 

that  there  had  been  before  the  lodger  came  The  misery  and  monotony  of  the  single, 

and  before  John  found  work.  suffocating  room  began  to  pall  on  John,  too. 

"We  could  have  got  along  without  the  It  was  very  well  in  cold  weather,  but  now 

lodger  then,  I  suppose,"  says  Mrs.  Brinker-  one  could  sleep  outdoors.     There  was  no 

man,  "but  we'd  got  used  to  getting  his  joy    in    coming    to    such    a    home.     One 

money,  and  we'd  have  missed  it.    We'd  might  as  well    stay  away.     It  would  be 

got   used   to   having   him   with   us,    too.  difficult  to  find  a  place  where  there  was 

Not  that  we  liked  it."  less   comfort.    They  could   get   along   as 

More  light  here  —  light  on  the  fearsome  well    without    him.     He    had    given    up 

problem  of  how  "slum-sickness"  works!  thought  of  getting  a  better  job;  and  he 

They  had  got  used  to  it.     That  is  the  began  to  stay  away  a  Httle,  sleeping  at 

secret.    They  were  getting  used  to  living  night  in  the  stables  where  he  worked. 

in  one  room,  getting  used  to  having  the  Minnie  stayed  close  to  the  room  after 

children  out  of   school,   getting  used   to  working  hours.     Her  scheme  of  Hfe  was 

going  dirty  and  half  fed,  getting  used  to  simplicity   itself   during    this    time.^    She 

homelessness  and  hopelessness.    In  short,  worked  in  the  factory  from  seven  in  the 

they    were    getting    the    "slum-disease."  morning   until   six   at   night.     The   work 

Their   home   now   was   the  slum  home  made  her  so  tired  that  she  came  home,  ate 

typified.     It  was  not  a  home.     They  had  supper,    went    to    bed,    and    slept    from 

lost  all  hold  on  that  magic  word.     They  seven  or  eight  in  the  evening  until  six  in 

had  a  place  to  eat  and  to  sleep,  which  they  the  morning.    There  were   only   two   or 

shared  with  a  man  who  could  not  speak  three  hours  of  the  day  when  she  was  not 

their  tongue  —  and  that  was  all.     It  is  the  working  or  sleeping,  and  these  were  mostly 

home  that  makes  the  important  middle-  occupied  by  the  journey  to  and  from  work. 

class  strong  and  fortunate,  and  it  is  the  This  is  a  fair  example  of  the  Hfe  of  the 
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little    working-girls    whom    you    see    by  had  been  before  John  came  home,  with  the 

hundreds  in  the  streets.  exception   that   the   lodger's   seventy-j&ve 

Tiny,    the    3-year-old    baby,    likewise  cents    helped    to    pay    the    rent.     Mary, 

stayed  at  home  because  she  was  locked  Minnie,  Eddy,  and  Tiny  —  none  of  them 

in  when  her  elders  went  away,  and  Mrs.  had  enough  to  eat. 

Brinkerman    naturally    looked    upon    the  Such    things    cannot    continue.     There 

room    as    *'home"    on    Tiny's    account,  seems  to  be  a  law  which  nature  eventually 

But  the  magic  bond  that  makes  a  home  enforces    to    call    our    attention    to    the 

had    been    dispelled;    the    Brinkermans'  miserable   state   of   our  fellows  who  are 

home  had  ceased  to  exist.  down  with  the  '^slum-sickness."     When  a 

As  the  summer  came  along,  John  began  family   reaches   an   unbearable   condition 

to   stay   away  more   and  more.     It  was  of  misery,  there  come  developments  which 

much  easier  to  sleep  in  the  stables  than  to  force  us  to  notice  their  plight  for  a  few 

walk  the  long  distance  up  to  the  tenement  moments  at  least. 

and    back.     Moreover,    the    hay-loft    of  In  the  case  of  the  Brinkermans  it  was  f 

the  stables  furnished  a  much  more  com-  a  most  natural  development,  as  probably 

fortable  sleeping-place  than  did  the  room  it  is  in  most  cases.     Mary,  Eddy,  and  Tiny 

in  the  tenement,  and  he  could  get  as  much  could  exist  on  the  miserable  insufficient     » 

and  as   good  food  with    his  beer  at   the  supply  of  food  that  they  managed  to  get  i  I  i£ 

comer  as  he  could  in  a  regular  meal  at  in   these   days;   Minnie   could   not.     She     " 

home.    At  first  he  used  to  go  home  and  was   nearing   thirteen  now,   was  big  for 

leave  a  portion  of  his  wages  with  Mary,  her  age,  and  nature  began  to  send  in  the 

"It  would  have  been  all  right  if  he  had  demands  of  puberty.     She  should  at  this 

kept  that  up,"  says  Mary.     '^  If  he  wanted  time,   if   ever,   have   been   well  fed,  well 

to  sleep  down  at  the  barn,  that  was  all  housed,  and  well-rested.     In   reality   she 

right;  but  we  needed  some  of  his  wages."  was    always    hungry,   was    worked   until 

After  a  while  they  ceased  to  get  any  of  she  was  ready  to  drop,  and  felt  fresh  air 

his  wages.     Having  lost  hope  and  pride,  only  when  she  hurried  to  and  from  work. 

John  lost  the  sense  of  responsibility.     He  Had  she  been  in  prison  for  some  heinous 

stayed  away  altogether  and  he  brought  crime,  Minnie   could    scarcely   have   had 

no  money  to  his  family.  less  of  Kfe  than  she  had  now. 

"I  had  to  have  some  of  it,"  continues  The  result  could  not  have  been  anything 

Mary,  *^so  I  went  down  to  the  barn  and  else  than  what  occurred.     Minnie  began 

asked  him  for  some.     He  gave  me  fifty  to  fail.     She  grew  thin  in  body,  and  her 

cents  the  first  time.     He  said  it  was  all  face    became    white    and     drawn.     The 

he  had.     I  asked  him  if  he  wasn't  coming  look  of  solidness  and  strength,  that  had 

home.       He  said  he  guessed  so  —  some  won  her  a  place,  left  her.     She  dragged 

time."  her  feet  when  she  walked,  and  her  fingers 

After  that  Mary  had   to  go  down  to  moved  over  her  work  at  a  snail's  pace, 

the  stables  regularly  and  beg  John  for  The  forelady  began  to  ''call  her   down." 

a  part  of  his  wages.     She  got  very  little,  And  then  one  day  the  dreaded  slack  season 

and  what  she  got  he  gave  grudgingly.     He  came,  and  Minnie  was  one  of  those  to  be 

wasn't  getting  anything  from  them;  why  laid  off! 

should  he  give  them  anything?  She  came  home   and   dropped  on  the 

"Anyhow,   you're  better  off  with  one  bedding  in  the  corner  and  lay  there.     She 

less  to  feed,"  he  said.  was    sick    now,    helpless.     Somehow    she 

He  grew  more  indifferent.     Sometimes  had  managed  to  keep  on  her  feet  so  long 

he  had  some  change  for  her  when  she  came ;  as    she   had    work    to   go    to.     Now   she 

sometimes  he  didn't,   or  said  he  didn't,  collapsed  and  lay  in  the  corner  as  if  she 

Then  he  began  to  hide  when  he  saw  her  never  intended  to  get  up  again, 

coming,    and    the    amount    that    Mary  "I  went  down  to  where  John  worked, 

managed  to  beg  from  him  was  scarcely  then,"    says    Mrs.    Brinkerman,    "and   I 

worth  the  trouble.     At  last  she  gave  it  waited   for  him   for  five   hours,    and   he 

up.     The  family  once  more  was  where  it  didn't    come.     I    couldn't    leave    Minnie 
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alone  any  longer,  so  I  left  word  with  the  tenement   block   to-day.     Minnie   lay  in 

other  men  to  tell  him  that  she  was  sick  the  corner,  sometimes  in  a  semi-conscious 

and  out  of  work.     The  next  day  I  went  stupor,    sometimes   raving  feebly  in  de- 

again.     I  found  him  then,  but  he  said  that  lirium;  Tiny  sat  near  the  table  and  moaned 

he  didn't  have  a  cent.  continuously  —  not   for    Minnie,  but  be- 

''' Well,  for  God's  sake,  what  am  I  going  cause  there  was  no    food  for    her    little 

to  do  with  the  child?'   I  said.     'We've  stomach.     Mary,  afraid  to  lose  her  work 

got  to  have  a  doctor  for  her.     Do  you  want  locked  the  door  on  the  two  'children  four 

to  see  her  die? '  times  that  week  and  went  out  to  earn  her 

'''What  can  I  do?'  says  he.     'I  can't  pittance  as  a  scrub-woman;  the  rest  of 

do  anything.'"  the  time  she  sat  with  Tiny  in  her  arms 

"And  he  had  money  in  his  pocket  that  and  rocked  herself  and  wept  and  prayed 

very  minute  as  I  found  out  afterward."  that  Minnie  would  get  better.     The  lodger 

The    fact    was    that    keeping    himself  took  one  look  at  this  predicament  and  quit. 

on  $3  or  $4  a  week  did  not  leave  any  room  He  could  not  have  his  sleep  disturbed  by 

in  John's  mind  to  appreciate  the  troubles  a  raving  child.     Eddy  also  took  a  look  at 

of  others,  even  when  they  were  his  own  the  room  and  ran  away.     He  managed 

children.     The   battle   was   hard   enough  to  beg  enough  to  live  on,  and  he  lived  in 

for  him   alone.     As  a  judge   who   hears  the  back  room  in  the  basement, 

thousands  of  wife-desertion  cases  in  a  year.  It  all  served  to  break  Mary  down,  too. 

said :                 ^  One  night  when  there  was  not  a  cent  in  the 

*'The  majority  of  wife  desertions  among  house,  and  Minnie  seemed  worse,  and  Tiny 

the   poor   may   be    laid    to    the    instinct  in  her  arms  moaned  more   feebly,  Mary 

of  self-preservation  asserting  itself  under  shut  the  door,  turned  out  the  light,  and  sat 

pitiful  circumstances.     The  husband  and  down  on  the  floor  beside  Minnie  and  cried 

father  sees  that  the  battle  is  too  hard  for  and   trembled   and  waited   for  whatever 

him.     He  cannot  support  himself  and  his  might  befall. 

family.     The  struggle  of  years  has  taken  ''I  gave  up,"  she  says.     ''I  prayed  that 

away    his    courage,    his    manhood  —  one  we  all  would  die  there  together." 

might    say  —  and    he    sees     his     family  All  through  that  night  she  sat  there, 

only  as  a  burden  which  threatens  to  drag  the  moans  of  her  two  daughters  mingling 

him  down  to  the  last  depths  of  misery,  with  her  own  helpless  sobs.     All  the  next 

starvation,   and   helplessness.     The  wails  day  she  sat  there,  and  by  evening  the 

of  his  suffering  children  are  too  much  for  Jewish  woman  of  whom    the    room  was 

him;  the  pleas  of  his  wife  are  torture-cries  rented  began  to  wonder.     She  listened  at 

to   drive   him   away.     He    takes   a   look  the  key-hole  and  heard   strange   sounds 

around.     Alone  he  may  survive;  tied  to  of   suffering.     She   had   had   unfortunate 

his  family,  they  will  all  go  down  together,  experiences  with  her  roomers  before,  so 

He    gives  up  the  fight  and    runs  away,  she  hurried  straight  out  and  notified  a 

and    soon    there    is    another    abandoned  policeman.     He  came,  pushed  in  the  door 

family    for    the    charity  organizations    to  and  found  the  Brinkerman  family  in  the 

care  for.     The  increase  in  family  abandon-  condition   described.     The  description  is 

ments  is  only  one   sign  of  the  increase  taken  from  the  testimony  that  the  officer 

in  the  influence  of  slum- life  in  our  cities."  delivered  a  few  days  later  when  they  had 

John,   as  he  was  now,    could  not  feel  John  in  the  probation  Court  for  desertion, 

the   promptings   of   a   father's   solicitude  The  bottom  had  been  reached  for  the 

that  would  send  him  to  the  bedside  of  his  Brinkermans,  and  it  remained  for  society 

sick    child.      The    ''slum-sickness"    had  to  step  in  and  keep  them  from  dying  from 

reached  though  his  body  to  his  soul.  want.     It  did  this  clumsily,  through  the 

The  misery  that  ensued  in  the  Brinker-  police  officer.     He   reported   the   case   at 

mans'   room  in   the  week  that  followed  the  station  when  he  went  off  beat  in  the 

Minnie's  lay  off  and   collapse  is  not  to  evening.     It  was  late  in  the  night  before 

be  set  down  with  pen  and  ink,  though  it  the  doctor  from  the  big  dispensary  near 

is  misery  that  can  be  duplicated  in  every  the  station  house  reached  the  Brinkerman 
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room.     He    quickly    sent    Minnie,     sick  The  Brinkerman  family  is  one  single 

unto  death  with  diptheria,  to  the  county  case   picked    from   hundreds    that  might 

hospital,  and  then  telephoned  to  the  juve-  have  been  used  for  this  purpose.     *'Slum- 

nile  court  probation  officer.  sickness"  is  too  prevalent  now.     Some-     t 

After  that  the  law  as  it  is  administered  thing    must    be    done,    and    it    is    tliis  * 

began  to  handle  the  case.     In  the  proba-  country's  luck  that,  when  a  thing  must 

tion  court  John  Brinkerman  was  brought  be  done,  somebody,   somehow,  begins  to 

up  on  the  charge  of  wife  abandonment.  do  it. 

The  judge  put  John  on  probation  be- 
cause Mary  substantiated  her  husband's  {The    concluding     article  —  ^'The    Way 
statement:   ''I'd  do  all  right  by   'em  if  Out''  —  will    show    how    the    spread     of 
I  only  had  the  chance.''  ^'slum-sickness''  may  be  checked,  and  how 

But  as  we  have  seen,  the  "slum-sick-  its  victims  may  be  led  to  grip  life  anew; 

ness"  would  not  give  him  a  chance.  for  ways  have  been  found.) 


THE  BOY  OF  TO-MORROW 

WHAT  THE  SCHOOL  WILL  DO  FOR  HIM 
The  first  prize  in  the  World's  Work  educational  contest 

BY 

ARTHUR  D.  DEAN 

CHIET   OF   THE   DIVISION   OF   TRADE   SCHOOLS   IN   THE   NEW  YORK  STATE  EDUCATION  DEPASTICXNT 

MY  FATHER  sent  me  to  a  school  and  sterHng  parentage.  Its  course  in 
of  yesterday  so  much  that  I  farm  chores  had  plenty  of  exercise  and 
very  nearly  missed  an  education,  contact  with  Nature.  Its  spelling  bees, 
It  was  this  way:  he  had  labored  so  hard  husking  parties,  and  church  suppers  fur- 
to  obtain  what  he  called  *'an  education"  nished  wholesome  recreation.  In  fact, 
that  he  was  afraid  I  would  be  missing  one,  my  father  had  in  one  w^ay  or  another  all 
if  by  any  possible  chance  there  was  any  the  essentials  of  the  school  of  to-morrow 
let  up  on  the  books.  Somehow  he  forgot  —  physical  and  moral  training,  vocational 
that  his  splendid  health,  his  sanity  of  education  and  direction,  contact  with 
vision,  his  capacity  for  work  and  his  nature  and  directive  recreation, 
wholesome  attitude  toward  life  resulted  The  school  of  ''day  before  yesterday" 
from  a  contact  with  other  educational  did  its  part  in  making  him,  in  the  best 
forces  than  the  scuooliiouse,  and  that  the  sense  of  the  word,  an  educated  man  in  ^j 
very  hardships  of  his  bovhood  constituted  that  his  few  months  of  attendance  were 
in  themselves  an  educative  process.  sufficient  to  supplement  his  nine  months 

He  held  two  degrees  —  M.  C.   (master  of  actual  doing, 

of  character)   and  M.   I.    (master  of  in-  Predigested  education  and  printer's  ink 

dustry)  —  from  what  was  then  the  largest  will    not    produce    successful    and    virile 

fitting  school  in  the  land  —  the  University  men.     W'hen  a  mother  waits  on  her  boy, 

of  Hard  Knocks.     I  suspect  that  it  had  prides  herself  that  he  is  to  be  a  ''gentle- 

a   curriculum    unrivaled    by    the    schools  man",  and  urges  the  self-made  father  to 

r/bich  I  attended.     It  began  in  a  good  hire  a  gardener  to  mow  the  small  lawn 

New  England  home  managed  by  thrifty  and   trim   the  bushes  in  order   that  her  ; 
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boy  may  have  time  to  loaf  physically  or 
to  browse  intellectually,  she  little  realizes 
that  she  is  doing  the  very  things  that 
may  prevent  him  from  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  that  husband  of  whom  she 
is  so  justly  proud.  She  fails  to  grasp 
that  habits  of  order,  industry,  obedience, 
and  right  thinking  can  come  only  out  of 
practice  and  that  thought  is  only  valuable 
as  it  is  translated  into  action. 

In  the  school  of  to-morrow  it  will  be 
boys  more  than  books,  and  living  more 
than  letters.  It  will  make  for  the  health 
of  the  body  —  fresh  air,  wholesome  food, 
adequate  exercise,  and  manly  work;  it 
will  make  for  the  health  of  the  mind  — 
sanity,  alertness  and  reliability;  it  will 
make  for  the  health  of  the  spirit  —  habits 
of  social  justice  and  expressions  of  divine 
truth.  Furthermore,  it  will  direct  its 
youth  into  the  paths  of  industrial  efficiency 
and  world  service. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  whole  boy  of  to- 
morrow and  all  that  makes  for  his  human 
wealth,  and  the  unfolding  and  perfecting 
of  his  human  spirit  is  not  to  be  discussed 
in  terms  of  any  single  pet  theory;  neither 
shall  I  attempt  to  square  my  opinion 
with  all  the  prevaiUng  theories  of  edu- 
cation. Somewhere  I  must  draw  the  line 
or  else  the  outcome  will  be  like  that  of  the 
chameleon  owned  by  a  politician.  This 
man  had  a  pet  chameleon  with  which  he 
entertained  his  friends.  At  last  it  was 
gone  and  a  friend  inquired  for  it.  ''Well, 
you  see,"  said  the  owner,  ''I  used  to  put 
him  on  brown  and  he  was  brown,  on  green 
and  he  was  green,  on  drab  and  he  was 
drab;  but  one  day  I  put  him  on  Scotch 
plaid  and  he  just  wore  himself  out  trying 
to  make  good." 

The  school  of  to-morrow  will  have  over 
its  door  ''We  conserve  the  whole  boy." 
The  watchword  of  the  school  of  yesterday 
has  been  "We  preserve  the  entire  course 
of  study."  Those  who  managed  the 
schools  of  yesterday  thought  that  children 
were  created  for  the  exemplification  of 
the  curriculum.  In  the  schools  of  to- 
morrow the  controlling  motive  will  be 
that  the  curriculum  is  arranged  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  pupils.  In  place  of 
machine  operatives  in  the  factory  of 
instruction   we   shall   have   teachers   who 


beHeve  that  they  are  rendering  the  right 
service  when  they  teach  boys  and  not 
merely  subjects.  I  inquired  once  of  a 
group  of  teachers  what  they  taught.  One 
said  mathematics;  another  replied  Eng- 
lish; still  another  science;  but  the  fourth 
—  God  bless  the  Httle  prophetess  —  merely 
said,  "Please  sir,  just  boys." 

In  the  days  of  to-morrow  the  boys  had 
somehow  become  the  all-important  thing 
in  school.  Perhaps  the  school  men  took 
their  cue  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture which  had  been  doing  very  effective 
work  in  increasing  the  capacity  of  horses, 
hogs,  and  hens.  Very  probably  the 
change  in  attitude  was  due  to  the  people 
themselves  who  came  to  realize  that  the 
greatest  resource  in  the  world  was  human 
wealth  and  that  they  ought  to  take  as  much 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  boys,  their  health, 
their  disposition,  and  their  productive 
efficiency  as  they  had  been  taking  in  the 
construction  of  barns  and  hen  coops,  in 
the  study  of  alfalfa,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  dairy  cows. 

Quite  recently  I  happened  to  be  in  a 
town  in  New  York  where  a  herd  of  cows 
was  attacked  by  a  contagious  disease. 
The  owner  telegraphed  to  Secretary  Wil- 
son (who  said  the  other  day  that  he  had 
three  thousand  experts  in  animal  and 
plant  diseases),  and  the  reply  was:  "Cer- 
tainly. I  will  send  you  a  man  right 
away."  Sure  enough,  the  man  came. 
He  brought  his  degree  of  D.  V.  S.,  a 
government  syringe,  and  a  bottle  of 
government  medicine;  he  treated  the  cows 
and  they  got  well. 

Now  it  was  not  cranky  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  this  and  it  could  afford  the 
expense,  too,  for  the  cows  meant  milk, 
butter,  and  beef. 

The  schools  of  to-morrow  will  think 
that  they  can  afford  to  look  after  the 
health  of  children  by  providing  baths, 
gymnasiums,  swimming  pools,  and  play- 
grounds. They  will  elect  on  their  faculties 
the  sun,  fresh  air,  the  lakes,  and  the  fields. 
Moreover  they  will  believe  it  possible  and 
wise  to  make  specific  preparation  to 
increase  through  vocational  training  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  world's  future 
workers.  So  it  came  about  that  the 
people  enlarged  their  point  of  view  from 
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the  rather  materialistic  one  of  ''be  a  cow 
and  be  worth  saving"  to  the  more  human 
one  of  "be  a  boy  and  be  worth  conserv- 
ing." 

In  the  days  of  yesterday  discerning 
ones  saw  that  there  was  danger  of  our 
becoming  the  best  schooled  but  the  most 
poorly  educated  people  in  the  world. 
They  were  opposed  by  those  who  took 
special  delight  in  decrying  everything 
which  had  not  been  traditionalized  by 
the  customs  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  district  school 
meeting  when  the  question  of  appro- 
priating two  thousand  dollars  for  a  course 
in  agriculture  was  before  the  townspeople. 
After  the  school  official  had  explained 
the  details  an  irate  taxpayer  arose  and 
said:  *'We  don't  want  no  greenhouses 
and  shovels  in  our  schools.  What  do 
we  want  of  such  dickerings?  We  want 
our  boys  to  know  their  books.  \Miat  we 
want  is  more  education." 

So  completely  did  I  forget  myself  that 
I  shouted  ''Amen!"  to  his  last  statement. 
I  owe  him  much  for  the  train  of  thought 
which  he  started.  We  do  want  more 
education  and  the  school  of  to-morrow 
will  bring  it  to  the  boy  of  to-morrow. 
But  the  word  education  is  a  far  broader 
word  then  the  irate  taxpayer  meant. 

We  must  look  at  the  whole  boy  and  the 
educative  process  in  its  entity.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  stretch  this  school  of 
to-morrow  upon  the  dissecting  table, 
for  the  moment  I  do  I  shall  find  it  is 
already  dead.  True  education  is  a  unitary 
process  and  there  are  no  mathematically 
accurate  subdi\dsions.  Its  constituent 
parts  are  interesting  and  significant,  but 
if  they  are  cut  out  of  the  whole  we  shall 
find  that  they  have  ceased  to  live. 

Neither  will  I  ask  you  to  admire  the 
machinery  of  instruction,  the  buildings, 
the  laboratories,  and  the  courses.  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  ignore  that  supposedly 
all-important  matter  of  ha\ing  pupils 
''cover  the  subject."  I  have  taught 
enough  to  know  that  I  not  only  covered 
the  subjects  but  also  the  boys.  I  shall 
not  try  to  interest  you  in  the  rather  un- 
worthy task  of  having  children  learn  w^th 
much  worr>^  and  vexation  of  matters 
not    of  first-rate   importance   and   which 


might  easily  be  learned  later  in  life  should 
they  ever  be  wanted. 

I  simply  propose  to  have  you  think  of 
sound,  healthy,  accompHshed,  and  lovable 
boys  and  how  the  school  is  going  to  do 
its   share   toward   getting   them. 

To  accomphsh  this  end  I  would  have 
the  school  of  to-morrow  do  everything 
toward  making  sound  and  \igorous  health 
a  necessary  end.  I  would  have  it  offer 
every  pro\i5ion  for  the  cultivation  of  all 
the  senses.  I  would  have  it  build  up  that 
great  source  of  power,  the  emotional  Hfe. 
I  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  have  it  make 
each  moment  of  its  Hfe  an  end  in  itself, 
to  be  made  beautiful  and  glorious  in  and 
for  itself  and  not  merely  a  jumping-off 
place  for  another  and  higher  school. 

In  short,  I  would  look  squarely  at  Hfe 
itself  and  see  what  the  day  after  to-morrow 
requires  of  its  citizen- to-be,  and  I  would 
centre  my  energy  and  his  energy  upon  the 
mastery  of  these  things  —  health,  char- 
acter, interest  in  and  capacity  for  service, 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  true, 
and  such  details  of  theories,  facts,  and  past 
accompHshments,  as  wiU  make  possible 
the  development  of  human  efficiency. 

There  wiU  be  no  question  of  the  primary 
importance  of  good  health  as  the  first 
requisite  for  efficiency.  Its  absence  in  the 
school  of  to-morrow  wiU  be  counted  as  a 
moral  deHnquency,  and  it  wUl  be  recorded 
on  the  report  card,  if  there  is  one,  long 
before  the  teacher  even  thinks  of  the 
boy's  failure  in  cube  root.  Only  yesterday 
my  neighbor  said:  "I  must  take  CharHe 
out  of  school;  he  does  not  seem  very  weU." 
With  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  the  parent 
wiU  say,  "CharHe  has  not  been  very  well; 
he  seems  to  be  pale  and  sickly.  I  must 
send  him  to  school  more  regularly  for 
that  is  the  place  where  they  keep  him 
weU." 

Among  the  ironies  of  the  school  of 
yesterday  was  the  purely  theoretical  use 
which  was  made  of  the  study  of  physiology 
and  hygiene.  If  the  human  body  in  those 
days  was  anything  like  the  courses  in 
these  subjects,  then  most  certainly  it 
was  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  They 
centred  largely  around  the  use  of  alcohoHc 
Hquor  and  narcotics.  To  smoke  on  earth 
was  equivalent  to  smoking  hereafter,  and 
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the  descriptions  of  the  deadly  character 
of  all  alcoholic  drinks  reminded  one  of 
patent  medicine  advertisements.  The 
teacher  appeared  before  the  class  with  a 
bottle  of  alcohol  and  a  glass  containing 
the  white  of  an  egg.  He  said:  "Children, 
I  will  now  pour  some  alcohol  into  the  glass. 
You  will  see  that  the  egg  coagulates. 
Now  the  lining  of  your  stomach  is  like 
the  white  of  an  egg  and  alcohol  acts  on 
it  as  it  does  on  this  egg."  He  did  not 
add  that  the  alcohol  was  95  per  cent.  pure. 

I  have  absolutely  no  desire  to  minimize 
the  importance  of  sane  teaching  on  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  use  of  cigarettes 
and  intoxicating  liquor.  But  there  are 
larger  questions  involved  in  the  study 
of  physiology  and  hygiene.  Sound  health 
is  basic.  Character  and  productive  effi- 
ciency rest  upon  it. 

The  school  of  yesterday  taught  the 
names  of  the  bones  of  the  body  to  a  boy 
that  had  gulped  down  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
a  doughnut  before  coming  to  school,  and 
then  asked  him  to  study  improper  frac- 
tions. At  recess  it  turned  him  out  into 
a  brick-covered  school  yard  or  down 
into  an  ill-smelUng  basement,  with  the 
opportunity  of  purchasing  a  fried  pie  or 
a  sugared  doughnut  for  his  lunch.  Mean- 
while it  ignored  his  adenoids,  enlarged 
tonsils,  decaying  teeth,  imperfect  eyesight 
and  poorly  nourished  body.  It  spent 
$200  instructing  a  boy  who  was  defective 
in  hearing  or  eyesight,  when  ten  cents 
spent  on  medical  inspection  would  have 
made  apparent  why  he  sat  with  a  gaping 
mouth  or  head  buried  in  a  book. 

The  boy  of  yesterday  was  taught  the 
"fundamentals"  (God  save  the  word  as 
then  used)  and  to  chance  or  a  Divine 
Providence  was  left  the  most  important 
fundamental  of  them  all  —  a  boy's  right- 
ful heritage  to  a  sound  body.  The  school 
thought  that  it  did  its  duty  when  it  taught 
the  English  branches.  It  left  to  the  home 
or  the  street  the  more  important  things. 
It  would  have  been  better  to  have  let  the 
home  teach  the  three  R's  and  to  have 
retained  for  itself  such  questions  as  the 
sort  of  food  which  would  have  given  the 
best  results  in  the  way  of  nutrition  and 
growth,  the  kind  of  baths,  the  amount 
of  sleep,  and  the  sort  of  play  which  should 


have  been  encouraged.  It  should  have 
realized  that  for  a  boy  to  know  how  to 
swim  and  how  to  resuscitate  one  who  was 
overcome  was  more  important  than  the 
binomial  theorem. 

I  offer  no  excuse  for  placing  such  em- 
phasis on  the  sound  body  of  our  boy  of 
to-morrow.  Any  one  who  has  patted  the 
sun-tanned  back  of  a  sturdy  lad  just  as 
he  dives  off  the  wharf  at  a  summer  camp, 
has  heard  his  wholesome  shout  of  joy 
when  he  comes  up  with  the  tightly  clasped 
pebble,  has  seen  him  eat  the  simple,  sub- 
stantial, nourishing  food  at  the  pine  table, 
has  listened  in  the  quiet  of  the  twilight 
to  those  confidences  which  he  is  only  too 
glad  to  give  to  those  whom  he  loves,  and 
has  softly  tiptoed  to  the  tent  and  seen  in 
the  moonlight  his  deep  and  gentle  breath^ 
ing,  knows  whereof  I  speak.  It  is  then 
that  we  see  that  the  wealth  of  the  world  is 
human  and  that  it  consists  of  strong,  virile 
boys  who  make  the  men  of  the  morrow. 

But  to  continue  the  discussion  of  the 
educative  process.  The  school  of  yester- 
day served  its  courses  table  d'hote  and 
the  pupils  in  order  to  get  to  the  dessert 
course  had  to  take  all  the  previous  courses, 
and  scarcely  one  in  ten  got  even  to  the 
meat  course,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
dainties  which  came  last.  The  school 
of  to-morrow  will  serve  a  la  carte  with 
a  menu  adapted  to  boys  who  have  varied 
interests,  varied  capacities,  and  varied 
desires,  and  who  have  varying  personal 
opportunities  for  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  privileges  of  education.  It  will  recog- 
nize that  there  are  many  processes  by 
which  boys  can  be  educated,  and  that  one 
process  will  be  best  for  one  group  and 
another  process  for  a  different  group. 

In  this  it  will  differ  from  the  school  of 
yesterday  which  believed  that  all  its  boys 
should  be  able  to  do  one  thing  as  well 
as  another,  and  if  perchance  a  given  boy 
showed  an  apparent  aptitude  for  doing 
one  thing,  and  an  apparent  inaptitude  for 
doing  other  things,  then  time  and  effort 
were  spent  teaching  him  the  things  for 
which  he  had  no  aptitude. 

The  following  shrewd  and  pointed  bit 
of  allegoric  sarcasm  given  some  years  ago 
by  the  late  Professor  Dolbear  of  Tufts 
College  strikingly  tells  the  story  of  the 
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utter   foolishness   of   the   uniform   course     the  body  and  mind  are  extremely  plastic 


and  sensitive  to  environment  and  nothing 
is  to  stand  in  their  way,  not  even  the  call 
of  the  factory  or  the  traditions  of  educa-     || 
tional  monks. 

Did   you   ever   stop   to   think   of   that 
strange    psychological    condition    in    the 


of    study.     You    may    draw    your    own 
conclusions. 

In  antediluvian  times,  while  the  animal 
kingdom  was  being  differentiated  in  swimmers, 
climbers,    runners,    and    fliers    there    was    a 

school    started   for    their    development.     Its  ,      ,       .          ^     ,             .          ,      . 

theory  was  that  the  best  animals  should  be  ^"f^^K  ^^    yesterday  —  the    school    state 

able  to  do  one  thing  as  well  as  another.    If  ^^  .  "^md  —  and     compare    it    with     the 

an  animal  had  short  legs  and  good  wings  attitude  of  mind  of  the  same  boy  at  play? 

attention  should  be  devoted  to  running  so  In  the  latter  instance  you  see  a  vivacious, 

as  to  even  up  the  quaHties  as  far  as  possible,  inquisitive     being     seeking     information 

So  the  duck  was  kept  waddling  instead  of  everywhere  as  a  pleasure.     In  the  former 

swimming,  and  the  peUcan  was  kept  wagging  you  see  him  at  school  a  weary,  shrink- 

his  short  wings  in  the  attempt  to  fly.    The  j^g  sort  of  creature,   repeating  with  his 

eagle  was  made  to  run  and  allowed  to  fly  jj       someone  else's  thoughts  in  someone 

only  for  recreation,  while  maturing  tadpoles  i^,^^   -rrr^^^c. 

•  r  n             J   r      I-  •           'i-v.  cise  s  worQs. 

were  unmercifully  guyed  for   being   neither  ^,               ^          ,                ,                 . 

one  thing  nor  another:  ,  Tjie  report  card  comes  home  and  you 

The  animals  that  would  not  submit  to  such  begin  to  wonder.     For  only  on  last  Sun- 

trainmg  but  persisted  m  developing  the  best  day's    outing    he    explamed    to    you    the 

gifts  they  had  were  dishonored  and  humiliated  workings    of     a    trolley    car,    he    asked 

in  many  ways.     They  were  stigmatized  as  about    the    formation    of    snowflakes,    he 

being  narrow-minded  and  specialists.  described  fre*ely  his  yesterday's  game  of 

No  one  was  allowed  to  graduate  from  the  hockey;  he  had  even  ideas  regarding 
school  unless  he  could  climb,  swim,  run  and  the  state  senatorship  fight  and  you 
fly  at  certam  prescribed  rates;  so  it  hap-  listened  to  him,  and  even  encouragde 
pened  that  the  time  wasted  by  the  duck  ^^^  activities  of  his  growing  mind  and 
m  the  attempt  to  run  had  so  hindered  him  ,,  ,^^  ,  °  i-j. 
from  swimmkig  that  his  swimming  muscles  ^ody.  Yet  you  have  never  claimed  to 
had  atrophied  and  he  was  hardly  able  to  swim  be  a  school  teacher.  Your  heart  was 
at  all,  and  in  addition  he  had  been  scolded,  simply  wrapped  up  in  your  boy. 
punished  and  ill-treated  in  many  ways  so  You  may  not  have  known  that  your 
as  to  make  his  life  a  burden.  In  fact,  he  left  pedagogy  was  that  of  the  teacher  of 
school  humiliated.  The  eagle  could  make  no  to-morrow,  who  believes  and  practises 
headway  in  climbing  to  the  top  of  a  tree  and  the  scientific  fact  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
although  he  showed  he  could  get  there  just  to  get  at  the  brain  except  through  the 
the  same  the  performance  was  counted  a  avenues  of  the  five  senses;  who  con- 
dement  smce  it  had  not  been  done  accordmg  ^^^^  j^g^jf  ^^^  reaching  the  boy's 
to  the  prescribed  course  of  study.  i.'4.t,         u         u       ^.-v 

An  abnormal  eel  with  large  pectoral  fins  ^/^^^  ^^^^^f^  ^^^^  activities  as  gymnas- 

proved  he  could  run,  swim,  clhnb  trees  and  ^^^s,  manual  arts,  music  and  the  spoken 

fly  a  Httle.    He  attained  an  average  of  60  langauge;  who    thinks    of    education    m 

per  cent,  in  all  studies.    He  was  made  vale-  terms  of  the  three  H's  —  head,  heart,  and 

dictorian  of  the  class.  hands  —  and  not  alone  of  the  three  R's. 

Would  you  like  to  examine  the  day's 

The  public  schools  of  to-morrow  will  programme  of  our  little  man  of  the  school 
express  their  educative  process  through  of  to-morrow?  He  leaves  the  home  well- 
three  great  divisions  —  primary,  advanced,  nourished,  for  the  school  of  to-morrow  is 
and  supplemental.  in  the  city  of  to-morrow  where  there  are 

I  call   the  first  di\dsion  primary,   not  no     half-fed     children,     because     human 

because   it   is   a    ^'primary   school,"    but  society  has   seen   to  it  that   the   science 

rather  because  it  is  a  school  of  primary  of  distribution  has  been  as  well  worked 

importance.     We    are    keeping    in    mind  out  as  was  the  science  of  production  of 

that  the  early  years  of  boyhood  up  to  yesterday. 

say  fourteen  years   are  marked  by   tre-  He    enters    the    schoolroom    which    is 

mendous    physical    activities,    and    that  equipped  with  chairs  and  tables,  and  with 
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plenty  of  free  space,  for  his  teachers  know 
that  activity  is  the  call  of  nature.  The 
day  begins  with  music,  and  the  teacher 
reads  a  lesson  in  which  history  and  geog- 
raphy interwoven  with  stories  are  treated 
as  literature.  Then  comes  the  period 
of  gymnastics  with  marching  and  singing 
and  ending  with  free  play  and  its  chance 
for  spontaneous  action.  Then  follows 
more  reading  in  which  the  boy  does  his 
part.  You  will  notice  that  he  reads  well, 
and  the  secret  Ues  in  the  fact  that  he  is 
reading  something  that  appeals  to  him. 
Then  comes  the  period  of  handwork. 
You  will  find  that  this  work  is  not  given 
in  the  cold  and  damp  basement,  for  in 
the  school  of  to-morrow  this  phase  of 
organic  education  is  deemed  worthy  of 
the  best  room  in  the  building.  Here  he 
fashions  and  decorates  his  handwork 
which  involves  some  number  work  in  the 
fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic.  On 
pleasant  days  there  are  excursions  to  the 
park,  games  in  the  school  yard  or  on  the 
roof  garden  and  outings  to  the  river, 
to  the  lake,  and  to  the  woods. 

Have  I  forgotten  the  formal  lessons 
in  arithmetic,  geography,  or  grammar? 
Can  our  youngster  tell  the  route  of  a  sack 
of  flour  from  Minneapolis  to  Bombay, 
via  the  Suez  Canal  as  the  boy  could  in 
the  school  of  yesterday?  I  trust  no  one 
will  be  horrified  to  find  that  our  little 
man  may  know  nothing  of  these  things. 
He  simply  likes  his  teacher,  his  school, 
and  his  mates;  he  stands  well  on  his 
feet,  reads  intelligently,  and  has  an 
interest  in  the  world  of  nature;  he  is 
well  fed,  alert  in  his  mind,  and  ready  and 
willing  to  obey. 

The  school  day  ends  at  four  o'clock 
and  our  boy  leaves  the  building  without 
books,  with  hands  free  and  yet  freer  heart. 
Let  us  expect  that  he  goes  to  a  good  home 
and  loving  parents;  that  he  has  wholesome 
playmates  ;  that  he  renders  little  services 
and  helps  about  the  house;  that  he  has  a 
nourishing  and  simple  supper;  that  he 
goes  to  bed  in  a  well  ventilated  room  and 
sleeps  the  peace  of  the  just,  with  no  con- 
science to  prick  him  over  lessons  unlearned 
or  books  unstrapped. 

If  you  are  about  to  dispute  my  pro- 
gramme of  this  school  of  primary  impor- 


tance I  would  have  you  remember  that  out 
of  these  earlier  years  of  training  in  sound 
health  and  a  good  disposition  flow  all  the 
possibilities  of  the  years  to  come. 

However,  we  must  move  forward  to 
the  advanced  school  for  the  boy  has 
reached  the  period  of  early  youth. 

I  can  offer  only  the  same  wares  in  this 
type  of  school  —  a  sound  body,  an  atten- 
tive mind,  and  a  high  moral  purpose. 
Possibly  we  shall  find  that  somehow  our 
boy  customer  has  changed.  There  has 
been  an  advance  step  taken  by  nature. 
The  sturdy  little  man  of  the  yesterday  of 
to-morrow  has  suddenly  become  an  awk- 
ward and  perhaps  troublesome  youth  while 
the  boy  who  was  the  bane  of  the  teacher's 
existence  has  apparently  risen  to  the 
position  of  saint.  The  teacher  will  not 
be  in  despair,  for  he  knows  that  the 
period  of  adolescence  has  come.  The 
''he"  refers  to  a  man,  for  in  the  days  of 
to-morrow  those  who  manage  our  school 
will  have  its  boys  taught  by  men  teachers 
at  least  during  the  adolescent  age. 

Probably  before  this  you  have  wondered 
how  the  boy  ever  got  into  this  advanced 
school.  I  have  implied  that  he  knows  no 
formal  grammar  nor  partial  payments. 
The  high  school  of  to-morrow  took  him 
simply  because  he  was  strong  and  well, 
clear-eyed  and  accomplished,  full  of  prom- 
ise and  power,  and  looked  as  though  he 
could  do  its  work. 

The  advanced  step  taken  by  nature 
means  an  accompanying  change  in  the 
way  of  approach  to  mental  development. 
The  foundation  has  been  well  laid.  Now 
comes  the  formal  work  in  language,  mathe- 
matics, and  science.  Even  the  teachers 
of  yesterday  who  may  be  left  in  the  school 
of  to-morrow  will  not  try  to  undo  the 
work  of  the  earlier  years.  They  will 
nave  no  temptation,  for  the  boy  stands 
first  and  not  the  college  entrance  require- 
ments. To  speak  in  confidence,  the  latter 
have  disappeared  in  the  development  of 
the  school  of  to-morrow.  The  algebraic 
proof  that  A°  =  i  has  gone  into  oblivion. 
The  self-evident  fact  that  only  one  per- 
pendicular can  be  drawn  from  a  point  to 
a  line  has  met  its  reward.  The  problems 
of  falling  bodies  have  dropped  even  further 
than  was  ever  calculated  in  any  class. 
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Why,    you    ask?     Simply    because    it  lessons  assigned  to  him  in  the  best   way 

has  been  decided   that  there   are  better  he  can. 

things  to  teach.     The  teacher  has  learned  In  the  days  of  yesterday  the  home  was 

that  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline  was  usually  the  place  for  acquiring  knowledge 

as  absurd  as  infant  damnation.     He  has  and  the  school  the  place  for  reciting  it. 

discovered   that   the  useful  in  education  In  the  days  of  to-morrow  the  recitations 

is    also    liberaUzing    in    its    results.     He  will  be  the  acquisition  and  not  the  inquis- 

recognizes  that  culture  must  always  be  ition  period.     In  this  way  the  cause  of 

a  by-product  and  that  a  liberal  training  culture  will  be  furthered  by  turning  to 

without  vocational  direction  is  often  in-  account  the  amount  of  energy  which  for- 

effective  and  always  inefficient.     He  has  merly  went  toward  keeping  students  out 

awakened  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  wealth  of  school  by  helping  them  after  they  get  in. 

of  scientific  applications  about  him  which  Perhaps    you    have    received    a    letter 

can    be    brought    into    the    schools.     He  from  the  teacher  of  yesterday  complaining 

sees  that  history  is  being  made  every  day  that    John    did    not    get    his    lesson.     I 

and   that   there    are    more  political  and  wonder  if  you  ever  were  on  the  point  of 

social  forces  at  work  with  their  problems  answering,  as  my  friend  McAndrew  says 

to  solve  than  ancient  Rome  ever  dreamed  that  the  parent  of  one  of  his  pupils  did: 

of.    He    realizes    that    there    have    been  ^*If  instead  of  writing  letters  you  would 

some    good    writers    since    Chaucer  and  explain  your  lessons  to  John  and  would 

Milton  and  that  the  magazines  and  edi-  teach  them  to  him  you  would  not  need 

torial  pages  are,  to  say  the  least,  up- to-  to  waste  postage.'* 

date.  In  the  days  of  to-morrow  the  educative 

I  need   not  enlarge  upon   these  more  process  will  continue  for  the  whole  twelve 

formal  studies  in  the  advanced  school  or  months.     It    was    direct    evidence    of    a 

upon  the  organic  work  in  music  and  handi-  lack  of  efficiency  for  the  school  of  yester- 

draft  or  upon  the  uses  made  of  the  well-  day  to  have  limited  its  unfolding  of  a 

equipped  gymnasiums  and  swimming  tanks  human  spirit  to  five-hour  days  for   five 

for  they  all  provide  for  the  wholesome  days  of  the  week  and  for  one  hundred  and 

life  of  the  body,  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  sixty  days  of  the  year, 

spirit.  Possibly  you  provide  for  your  boy  in 

I  might  say  just  a  word  about  the  careful  the  private  summer  camps.  You  may 
and  practical  instruction  given  to  the  do  tins  to  save  his  mother's  nerves.  Even 
boy  in  the  race  instinct  of  his  preservation,  then  you  hardly  realize  that  the  summer 
This  will  be  taught  in  all  reverence  and  season  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  the 
sweet-mindedness  by  the  teacher.  It  will  richness  of  the  development  of  a  whole- 
rest  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  physics  some,  sturdy  boy. 

and  chemistry  and  in  this  way  it  will  be  In  the  old  days,  I  know,  both  the  teacher 

scientific.     It  will  be  treated  frankly  and  and  boys  needed  a  rest.     From  experience 

helpfully,  for  in  the  days  of  to-morrow  it  I  reaHze  how  tiresome  it  was  for  teachers 

is  to  be  hoped  that  the  body  will  be  so  to  ask  questions  all  day  long  when  they 

beautiful  and  so  wholesome  that  we  shall  already  knew  the  answers,  and  how  hard 

not  be  ashamed  of  it.  it  was  for  immature  boys   to  play  the 

In  other  ways  the  advanced  school  of  educational    game   when    they   felt    that 

to-morrow    will    contrast    strongly    with  the  cards  were  stacked, 

the    high    school    of    yesterday.     It   will  The  school  of  to-morrow,  standing  for 

teach  its  boys  how  to  study.     Much  home  health  and  joy  in  labor,  will  not  have  its 

work  will  be  eHminated  and  the  school  work  interrupted  by  an  excess  of  holidays 

day    will    be    longer.     The    teacher    will  and    vacations.     In    fact,    the    educative 

not  spend  all  his  time  in  hearing  recita-  process  will   be    so  wisely  distributed  be- 

tions;  he  will  not  issue  commands,  ^'Get  tween  the  work  done  in  the  school  and  the 

the    next    fifteen    lines    in    translation,"  home  that  every  day  will  be  both  a  holiday 

**Do    the    next    twenty-five    problems,"  and  a  work  day,  the  school  simply  adapting 

and    leave    the    boy   to    work    out    the  its    occupations    to    the    requirements  of 
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the  season.  We  have  not  forgotten  that 
the  schools  of  the  future  will  have  open 
playgrounds  or  roof  gardens,  that  the 
cities  will  have  large  pubhc  recreation 
centres,  and  that  the  parks  will  have  some 
free  play  space  where  "keep  off  the  grass" 
remains  unposted.  Furthermore  the  city 
of  to-morrow  will  not  leave  to  private 
enterprise,  with  its  sordid  idea  of  gain, 
the  control  of  its  popular  amusements 
and  its  breathing  spots  by  lake  or  beach. 

I  have  mentioned  a  third  division, 
supplemental  education.  Up  to  this  time 
we  have  been  thinking  of  the  educative 
process  in  terms  of  the  fundamental 
requirements  of  life,  a  sound  body,  an 
alert  mind,  and  a  humanized  soul.  Our 
boy  will  be  well  grounded  in  language, 
citizenship  studies  and  responsibilities,  in 
elementary  and  applied  science.  Uncon- 
sciously he  will  have  absorbed  the  elements 
of  culture.  He  is  ready  to  supplement 
this  groundwork  by  further  study  at  the 
University.  I  will  leave  him  at  its  doors, 
knowing  that  the  good  health  and  organic 
power  which  has  been  built  up  with  so 
much  care  will  be  conserved  and  heightened 
in  this  institution. 

However,  not  all  boys  can  walk  leisurely 
through  the  halls  of  learning.  Some  must 
of  necessity  quicken  their  pace  for  they 
are  about  to  go  to  work.  Perhaps  some 
have  already  entered  upon  the  world's 
work.  My  a  la  carte  service  must  provide 
for  a  quick  lunch,  and  it  must  be  open  day 
and  night.  In  this  way  it  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  boy  all  through  his  life.  There 
must  be  no  distinct  line  of  cleavage  be- 
tween his  period  of  formal  education  and 
wage-earning  work.  He  must  always  be 
a  student  as  well  as  a  worker  with  time 
enough  to  spare  from  both  for  recreation 
and  the  full  enjoyment  of  life. 

Many  a  boy  left  the  school  of  yesterday 
at  fourteen  with  the  feeling  of  relief  that 
his  school  days  were  over.  He  said 
"My  education  is  finished,"  and  we 
believed  him.  It  had  pointed  him  toward 
the  academic  callings  and  he  had  failed 
to  make  good.  He  was  not  one  of  the 
talented  tenth  and  so  the  school  lost  him. 
The  choice  of  his  occupation  was  left 
to  chance  and  he  went  to  the  mill,  to  the 
store,  or  to  the  office  without  any  knowl- 


edge of  his  fitness  for  the  work  or  any 
preparation  to  give  him  a  broad  out- 
look upon  his  chosen  vocation. 

The  school  of  yesterday  trained  its 
youth  for  a  "job"  while  the  school  of 
to-morrow  will  :.  train  its  youth  for  a  voca- 
tion. It  will  provide  for  every  vocation 
for  which  there  is  a  reasonable  demand 
and  in  the  school  the  boy  must  remain 
until  there  is  ground  for  believing  that 
he  has^  found  a  calling  for  which  nature 
and  his  own  effort  has  prepared  him. 
At  that  time  the  boy  will  not  have  to  be  of 
the  Negro  race  to  go  to  a  Tuskegee,  or  be 
a  youthful  criminal  to  learn  a  trade  at  an 
Elmira.  Furthermore,  to  earn  wages  at 
a  trade  for  $4  a  day  will  be  as  honorable 
as  clerking  at  a  salary  of  $10  a  week. 

Moreover,  the  school  will  furnish  to 
the  boy  reliable  information  and  competent 
advice  as  to  the  various  vocations  open 
to  him,  the  conditions  prevailing  in  each, 
and  what  the  rewards  of  success  may  be. 
The  principal  in  the  school  of  yesterday 
knew  little  of  the  industrial  and  commer- 
cial requirements.  If  the  boy  showed 
little  aptitude  for  static  culture  and  his 
economic  condition  forced  him  to  go  to 
work  early  in  life,  his  teacher  had  little 
advice  to  offer  with  reference  to  the 
world's  work.  If  the  boy  was  particularly 
dull  with  books  and  uncouth  in  manner 
he  was  told  to  learn  a  trade.  If  he  was 
gentle-mannered,  smooth-talking  and  kept 
his  trousers  creased  a  clerkship  in  a  store 
was  suggested  to  him.  But  the  whole 
scheme  was  based  upon  fitting  the  job 
in  mind  to  the  attainments  that  the  boy 
now  had. 

The  school  of  to-morrow,  however,  will 
try  through  vocational  guidance  to  fit  the 
boy  to  the  job  that  he  will  at  some  future 
time  be  able  to  fill.  In  order  to  do  this 
effectively  it  will  employ  an  expert  who 
makes  investigations  of  conditions  in 
the  trades  and  different  lines  of  business 
of  the  locality,  prepares  for  the  use  of 
pupils  and  parents  material  that  will 
furnish  the  best  available  information 
concerning  the  vocational  opportunities 
and  bring  about  a  cooperation  between 
the  employer  who  needs  the  right  boy 
and  the  boy  who  needs  the  right  job. 

The  school  of  to-morrow  will  not  only 
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help  the  boy  to  get  the  best  possible  job  compel  a  boy  to  sit  upon  a  dictionary 

but  it  will  make  provision  for  him  to  con-  but  that  does  not  mean  that  he  will  learn 

tinue     the    educative    process.     The  boy  to   spell.     We   can   not   compel   boys   to 

will  not  have  closed  against  him  the  door  learn.     They  must  be  interested  and  see 

of  further  Hberal  and  vocational  training  some  good  in  it  all.     Furthermore  their 

just  because   he   has   gone   to   work.     It  parents    must    believe    in    the    educative 

will  be  recognized  that  the  stability  of  an  process. 

industrial   democracy   depends   upon   the         A  stream  can  not  rise  above  its  source, 

attitude  of  its  citizens  toward  work  and  The    teachers    of    yesterday    were    piece- 

the  way  in  which  they  do  it,  and  that  any  workers  and  the  schools  were  educational 

line  of  employment  which  fails  to  leave  factories.     It  was  the  day  of  specializa- 

a  healthy  reaction  on   the  individual  is  tion.   No  teacher  saw  beyond  his  machine 

detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  State.  and  his  pet  process.     There  were  many 

Through    its    system    of    continuation  machine  hands  on  as  many  machines,  all 

schools,  Germany  has  given  the  word  to  working  to  make  a  finished  product  by 

the  school  of  to-morrow.     The  dull  mono-  a  single  system  of  production.     The  parts* 

tony  of  the  factory  grind  will  be  broken  had  to  be  assembled  and  this  all-important 

by  attendance  upon  a  public  day  school  feature  was  left  to  the  boy.     Few  fitted 

for  a  few  hours  a  week  in  order  that  the  them    together.     The   world   was   strewn 

boy  may  receive  instruction  in  the  science  with  the  wreckage  of  these  half-finished 

of  his  trade  and  in  those  liberal  studies  parts  and   the   by-products  of  character 

which  will  make  for  joy  in  work.  building  and  culture  were  lost  in  the  scrap 

In  the  days  approaching  the  to-morrow  heap  of  unrealized  ideals, 
it  was  thought  wise  and  proper  for  the         The  principal  and  superintendent  were 

State  to  regulate  the  hours  of  child  labor,  interested    in    developing    an    educative 

to  require  in  the  factory  so  many  cubic  process  which  had  all  the  analogies  of  a 

feet   of   fresh   air   per   hour,   to   demand  business  organization.     They  alone  wer^ 

safety  devices  for  dangerous  machinery,  in  the  position  to  assemble  all  the  parts 

In   the  to-morrow  it  will  have  a  further  of  instruction,  but  in  their  bookkeeping, 

right  to  step  in  and  say  to  the  employer:  cost  accounting,  and  ratings  of  work  they 

''This  boy  is  still  in  his  teens.     He  needs  lost  sight  of  the  finished  product  —  the  boy. 
to  grow  mentally   and    physically.     His         In  the  school  of  to-morrow  the  teacher 

present  work  is  confining  and  narrowing,  will  be  a  master  craftsman.     He  will  be 

You  want  his  services.     He  needs  your  the  artist  and  not  the  machine  hand.     He 

money.     We  recognize  these  mutual  rela-  will  take  the  human  clay  and  fashion  it 

tions.     However,  still  more  does  the  State  into  its  various  shapes  rather  than  dump  it 

need  him  as  a  useful  and  efficient  citizen,  in   a   common  mold  between   the  levers 

For  this  reason  we  require  you  to  release  of  tradition  and  uniformity.   He  will  have 

him   from   his   work   and   allow   him   to  before  him  as  his  model  the  image  of  the 

attend  a  part-time  school  in  order  that  he  perfect     man      of      to-morrow  —  sound, 

may  expand."  accomplished,  and  beautiful  in  body;  intel- 

I  have  said  enough  to  make  it  clear  ligent  and  sympathetic  in  mind;  reverent 

that   the   schools   of   yesterday   were   so  in  spirit,  and  productively  efficient.     The 

arranged  as  to  make  it  convenient  to  teach,  teacher  and  man-to-be  pupil  will  be  ready 

Those  of  to-morrow  will  be  arranged  to  to  place  these  qualities  at  the  service  of 

make  it  convenient  to  learn.     The  people  the  social  purpose  of  to-morrow, 
of  yesterday  boasted   of   the   free  school         You  ask  what  is  this  social  purpose, 

system    and    its    compulsory    education.  It  is  the  increase  not  alone  of  material, 

But  schools  free  in  tuition  and  hidebound  but  of  human  wealth, 
in  traditions  were  not  truly  free.     Com- 
pulsory  education  was  a  misnomer.     It         In    the    next    number    of   the   World's 

was  an  impossible  end.     Compulsory  at-  Work  will  appear  one  of  the  other  articles 

tendance  was  possible  but  it  required  a  which  were  awarded  prizes  in  the  World's 

truant  officer  and  a  court  order.     We  can  Work's  educational  contest. 
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